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Belgaum Impressions 


When there are too many impressions all clamouring 
for expression, the registrar's task becoires unenviable. 
Such is my position as I take up the pencil to register 
my impressions of Belgaum. I can but try. 


Gangadhar Rao Deshpande and his band Qf workers 
rose to the highest height. His Vijayanagar was a 
triumph—not yet of Swavaj—but certainly of-organisation. 


Every detail was well thought oat: Ds, Hardikar's 


yoluntesrs were smart and = attentive. ‘he roads 
were broad and well kept. They could easily be 


broader for the convenience of the temporary. shops 
and the easy movement of thousands of sight-seers. The 
lighting arrangement was perfect. ‘ithe huge pavilion 
with a marble fountain in front of it seemed to invite 
all who would enter it. ‘The capacity of the payilion 
could not be less than seventeen thousand. ‘The sanitary 
arrangements thougn quite gool needled still move 
scientific treatment than what they had. The method 
of the disposal of water was very primitive. 
I invite the Cawwnpore people who ave to have the 
honour of holding the Congyess session of 1920 to 
study the most effective methods of camp sanitation now 
and not leave this very important part to the eleventh 
hour. 


usec 


Whilst I am. able to 
the almost perfect orgwaisatiun that one Could see in 
the Congress camp, [ cannot heip remarking tliat 
Gangadhar Rao coull not cscape the temptation 
of making the ovtside Jook lavish and in following 
the traditional custom of in for 
luxurieg for the the top.’ ‘Take tho 
presidential ‘hut’. I had bargained for a khaddar 
hut; but I was insultcel with a khaddar palace. The 
floor space reserVol for the Presideat was certainly quite 
necessary. ‘he fence round the ‘palace’ was an absolute 
necessity for my protection from embarrassingly admiring 
crowds. But I am sure that, had I been contractor, I 
would have given the same space and the sam> comfort 
to the President af half the expense. ‘his however is 
only one instance of the many I can quote of lavish 
expenditure. ‘The refreshyrents supplied to the members 
of the Subjects Committee and others were unnecessarily 
lavish, There was no sense of proportion observed as to 
the qiSntities served. I'am finding fault with nobody. 
The é6xtravagance came from a generous heart, It’ was 
all well meant. Forty years tradition cannot be undone 
in a day, ospocially if no ono’ likely to>gain a’ hoaving 


vive ungradging praise fcr 


going extravagant 


‘psople at 


levied from .every spectator. 


will repeatedly criticise it. I know, when I suggested 
to Vallabhbhai in 1921 that he should make a 
beginning, he retorted by saying that whilst he would 
try to attain simplicity and avoid extravagance, he 
would not allow his pet Gujarat to be considered 
miserly. I could not persuade him that if he did 
not have a temporary fountain costing several thousand 
rupees he would not be considered miserly. I told him 
too that whatever he did was bound to be copied by his 
successors. Vallabhbhai would not take the odium of being 
considered miserly. I advise Cawnpore to lead the way: 
The miserliness of Cawppore may Le considered the 
extravagance of tomorrow. ‘{here were many things 
Vallabhbhai did diseard. I did nos hear apy remarks 
about the disappearance of the things that were really not 
a felt want. 


Let us remember that the Congvess % ‘intended to 
represent the poorest toilers whe are the salt of India. 
Our scale iwust be so far as possible adjusted to theirs. 


We must therefore be progressively economical without 
being inefficient and stingy. 


In my opinion the charges for accommodation and food | 
are much too heavy. We may do worse than take a lessoa 
from the book of Swami Shraddhanandji. I remembor 
the sheds he built for his guests who came for the 
Gurukul anniversary in 1916. He built grass sheds for 
them at a cost (I thiak) of about Rs. 2000.1 He invited 
contractors to open restaurants on the ground and made no 
charge for the accommodation. No one could complain 
of the arrangement. hey knew what they were to expect. 
Nearly 40,000 people were thus accommodated on the 
Gurekul ground without the slightest difficulty and with 
practically no expense. And what is mo.e each visitor 
received what he wanted and was at liberty to live 
cheaply or extravagantly. 


I do not say that the Swami’s plan should be copied 
in its. entirety. But I do suggest that better .and 
cheaper plans are imperatively necessary. The reduction 
of the delegate’s fees from Rs. 10 to 1 was uniyorsally 
acclaimed. ‘The reduction of*lodging and dining charges 
would be I am sure still more appreciated. 

'The souree of income should be a small entrange fee 
The Congress mist be 
an annual fair where visitors may como and get instruction 
with amusemont. The deliberative part shoald be an 
ilem round which the demonstrative programme 
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should turn. It therefore should take place in decent 


tume, as this year, and the appointments must be 


religiously observe: A 
ot } ier 


I am not sttre that the packing of all 


conferences into one week serves any national purpose, 


In nty Opinion only those conferences should take 
place during the Congress week that ail and 
ttrengthen the Congress. ‘he President and his 


‘Cabinct’ must not be expected to giye their attention 
to anything but Congress work. I know that, if there 
had been no ‘other call upon my time, I could have 
better attended to the charge entrusted to me. I had 
not a moment left to me for contemplation. I was unable 
to frame the necessary recommendations for making the 
franchise a success. The fact is that the organisers of 
various conferences do not take their tasks seriously. 
They hold them because it has become the fashion to 
do so. I would urge workers in yarious directions to 
avoil the annual dissipation of energy. 


The exhibition of indigenous arts and industrics is 
en institution that should grow from year to year. The 
musical concert was a treat that thousands must have 
enjoyed. The lantern lectures tracing the tragic history 
of the ruin of the greatest national industry and the 
possibilities of its revival were apposite, instructive and 
amusing. I tender iny congratulations to Satish Babu upon 
the thoughtful and thorough manner in which he 
organised these lectures. The spinning competition must 
also be a permanent feature. Its popularity is evinced by 
‘he number of competitors, the brilliance of results and 
tne number of donors. This spinning movement is bringing 
out women from their seclusion as nothing else could 
haye done. Of the 11 prizo winners, 4 belonged to the 
gentle sox. It has given them a dignity and self- 
confidence which no university degree could give them. 
They are realising that their active assistance is just as 
indispensable as that of men and, what is more, such 
assistance can be as easily randered by them as, if not 
more easily than, by men. : 

One thing I must not omit before I close these 
impressions. There were nearly seventy five 
mostly Brahmans, who were engaged in conservancy work 
‘a the Congress camp. The Municipal bhaugis were 
indeed taken, but it was thought necessary to have the 
Volunteers also. Kaka CKalelkar who was in charge 
of this corps telly me that this part of the work would 
not have been done ax satisfactorily as it was, if the 
corps had not been formed. He tells me too that the 
volunteers worked most willingly. Not. one of then 
shirked the work which ordinarily very few would be 
prepared to undertake. And Yet it is the noblest of all 


from one point of view. Indeed sanitary work must be 
regarded as the foandation of ull 


volunteers, 


volunteer training. 


M. K. G. 


trate si sane 
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The Kenya Danger 
(By C, IF, Antrews) 


Pandit Banarsidas Chaturvedi has done a public service 
by calltng the attention of all Indians to the yery serious 
danger of a speedy reversal of the Kenya immigration 
decision made by Mr. Thomas which was in fayour of 
free Indian entry. Those who came back from England 
this year said over and over again to the public: “ The 
Kenya Immigration Bill is dead.” Now, with the change 
of Government, it has become once more a living issue; 


ae 


and the whole weight of vested interests in England will 
be placed in the seale for its reviyal. 

It may possibly be remembered that, just One year 
ago, I felt the danger, under, the old Conseryative 
Goyernment, so imminent and immediate, that I cancelled 
all other engagements and went to England for the 
purpose of trying to stop at the last moment the passage 
of the Bill. When I was in England, I found that the 
Colonial Office authorities had no intention of allowing 
the Bill to be stopped, if they possibly could help it. I 
could get no promise from them of any kind. lortunately, 
however, the change of Government took place just at 
the right moment and the Labour Ministry came into 
office. It is true that Mr. Thomas, the new Colonial 
Secretary, Was an imperialist no less prejudiced in favour 
of his own countrymen than the most bigoted Conservative; 
but the Labour Ministry refused to ellow the Bill to go 
forward, and the Colonies Committee from India did a 
signal act of se1vice, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Hope Simpson, by placing the facts and figures of Indian 
immigration so clearly before the Colonial Office, that on 
this point alone they were obliged for the moment to 
yield. A further point of great importance was gained, 
under the Labour Government, and this should not be 
‘minimised; for it may prore effective in the futare. A strong 
Committee on Kast African affairs was formed, which 
contained the names of Messrs. Oldham, Morel, Woolf, Harris 
and others, who had been strong supporters of the Indian 
claims for cqual treatment during the Kenya 
crisis of 1923. Unfortunately since than Mr. Morel has 
suddenly died, and his loss to this Committee will be 
very great indeed. There is also a hope that the Colonies 
Committee, which sat last year in London, will have a 
further sessions The people of India should themselves 
see to it that persons are sent to London on this 
Committee, whose names will carry the utmost weight 
possible. wt - 


All these facts that I have mentioned are in our 
fayour, when the new crisis comes; and it certainly will 
come very soon. The Europeans ia Kenya are, for the 
moment, silent; because they aro gathering force for the 
new attack. The influence of the Kenya Europeans on the 
Conservative Party is paramount. I myself felt this to 
be the deciding factor in 1923, when the White Paper 
was published. 

The visit of royalty to Kenya, which will take place 
very shortly, is certain to be boomed to the utmost, both 
in Africa and in England. It will be made the cause of 


great outbursts of British patriotic enthusiasm. Knormous 
sums of money will be spent in advertising it 


to the full, and every illustrated paper in Kogland will 
be filled with striking illustrations relating to the 
royal visit, The fact that Kenya is the * Sportsman's 
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Suntry” will appeal to the English people, and records 


of the royal hunting will be very popular indeed. It 
appears tO me quite certain that, on the top of this 
boom and advertisement, a great offort will be made to 


ine aa the Immigration Question and rash through an 
Immigration Bill. 


The one thing that makes the Indian case invincible, 
if it can be clearly stated and clearly proved, is the 
Immigration Return itself. I have not yet got the most 
recent figures, but I know the figures, up to the middle 
of the present year. .These figures, which are in my 
possession, make the Tadian ease absolutely convineing’. 
They show that the number of Indians coming 
Kenya is balanced by the number gving ont. 


into 


On the other hand, quite recently I have had the strongest 
complaints made about the siate of the deck passengers 
on the steam ship ‘Karagola’ and the over—crowding 
on that vessel. his would seem to point to an increase 
of Indian immigration into Kenya, at least on one ship, 
after the monsoon. Any figures, which point to such an 
increase, will be manipulated by the Kuxopeans in Kenya 
and if there is a definite inerense i nynabers during the 
fair weather season, which lasts from Neptember 1924 to 
May 1925, this increase will he eagerly seized upoa and 
made the most of by the Europeans. In addition to 
this, there is a ereat danger that the immigration figures 
themselyes at the Immigration Office at Mombasa may 
be represente] witha bias agaiast Indians. I havo 
personal experience of this office and of the treatment 
which I received at their hands, which makes it absolutely 
necessary for me to regard anything published by them 
as liable to anti-Indian bias. It is impossible therefore 
to regard the Kenya Immigration Bill as ‘dead.’ The 
careful preparations 
must “he will be 
The Earopean settlers in Kenya have determined to carry 
it throngh, and they have a Ministry now in power at 
Whitehall which is ready to support them. . 


nimost vigilanee will be needed and 


made for the time when it revived. 


_-_ 


Australia and India 


There are Australians wno have a true and gennine 
love of freedom; and I have often heard them say with 
conyiction that they are ashamed at the way in which 
India has been made a pawn in European polities to be 
used by HWngland for her own selfish advantage and 
errichment. They declare, that just as they themselves 
love freedom, so they would wish India to ba free. The 
Australians are truly a frecdom-loying peeople. T know 
it from personal expericnee. 


But it must not be forgotten, that this idealism may 
at any time break down, when confronted by a stronger 
passion, or some overwhelming fear, just as we all know 
actifally happened in the war. The great majority of 


Australians have become obsessed in heart and soul with» 
These’ 
people would sacrifice everything else in order to keop 


what is called the ‘White Australia Policy.’ 


Australia ‘white.’ If the 320,000,000. people of India 
can be held as a pawn, to be used for the purpose of 
keeping Australia ‘white’, then ia spite of all their love 


of freedom they would hold India in subjection, agténst: 
‘Wer own will anid consent. This is the misery of the 


whole preseat siination. : 


‘ 
* 
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In the ‘Military Notes’ of the Statesman of 
November 30, there is a passage which diselosé’, in all 
its nakedness, this ‘white’ policy with regard to India. 
The military writer states :— 


“ Australian opinion was bitterly hurt by the 
“way her safety by sea was subordinated to the 
“saving of a few million pounds at Singapore. She 
“realises that she is not strong enough to stand up 
“alone against the Yellow Menace which threatens 
“her. Without a great base in the Pacific, the 
“British Fleet is powerless to protect her. 
“The stability of India within the Empire 1s, for 
“the same reason, a matter of intense importance 
“to her; for, from India, or through India, must 
“come land reinforcements.” 


White Men first 

‘lhe writer goes on to relate an illunyinating conversation, 
which he had with a very clever and distinguished 
Australian officer. “You English,” this officer said, “do 
not seem to realise the situation we Australians are in. 
You are not threatened, as we are, with being overrun 
hy an Oriental nation; nor can you realise how fear of 
that has heeome part of our national feeling. None are 
more loyal to the Empire than we are. But we are 
white’ men first, and members of the Empire — second. 
Rather than run the Tisk of being swamped by an 
Oriental people, we would turn to another Power on the 
Pacifie coast for that protection.” The threat of these 
last words implies, that Australia would combine with 
the United States against Japan in order 10 maintain 
the policy of Asiatic exclusion. 

But there is something cyen more sinister to follow. 
The Australian officer added: “Jf you let India go, 
India, which is onr road connection with the rest of the 
Kmpire, we go too.” ‘That is to say, India must be kept 
within the Empire, not for her own sake, bat in order 
io supply a land—bridge ‘between Australia and England. 
usefal as forming an 
position = for 


Dependencies, suchas Tudia, are 
exercise ground and an advanced 
British and Indian troops, in prospect of a future war, 
against Japan. 


Mesopotamia to be repeated 

India suffered the deepest humiliation of all, in past . 
years, when Indian troops were used, as mercenaries, in 
the military occupation of Mesopotamia and other areas 
of Western Asia, so as to hold down in subjection the 
inhabitants of those countries. Now, in the future, we 
ave plainly told, that Indian troops are to be used, along 
with British troops quartered in India, for the purpose 
of upholding the White Australia policy and Asiatic 
exclusion. Could humiliation go deeper than that? If 
the price to be paid for the Pace B itannica in India 


is to be this new subjection, the question will soon: be 
_asked/ whether the price ought to be paid at all, Vor in 
the matter of the White Australia policy, it is inconceivable 


‘that India should ever side with Australia against Japan, 
Cc. F. A. 
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How to do it? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The Congress has taken a tremendous forward step 
or as some say committed a tremendous folly at the 
instance of a mad man. Congressmen, whether willing 
spinners or unwilling, haye to justify the step taken by 
working the spinning franchise. That work which -some 
were doing is now transferred to every one who wishes 
to belong to the Congress. It is methodical labour that 
the Congress requires from every Congressman. If he 
is unwilling to do that labour, he has to hire it. 


The task is obviously difficult. 
would not be possible to expect the grand result one 
expects from its successful working. Even when it was a 
mero matter of collecting four annas per year, the task 
was found to be difficult. And today we have not, on 
the Congress register, in all the provinces fifty thousand 
such members. Now the Congress expects every one to 
spin 2000 yards per month or to get that quantity span 
for him by another. Thus the workers have to keep in 
continuous touch with the spinners. ‘Therein lies in my 
opinion the strength of the franchise. It gives the 
people political education of a high type. 


If it wore easy, it 


The way to ensure success for every province is to 
fix the minimum of voters it expects to secure and not to 
rest till that number is secured. Now throughout India 
at the lowest computation there are at least five million 
wheels working. These spinners can all easily belong to 
the Congress. Those who are taking work from them 
ean now invite them to devote half an hour of their 
time to the nation by spinning at the wheel 
for that time. This does not require new organising. 
Cotton slivers ote. are there. All that ia 
necessary is for the organisation to make 
a gift to the Congress of the slivers required to be 
Supplied to the spinners for voluntary or franchise 
spinning. All that is required of spinners is to give 
the Congress free labour needed to spin 2000 yards 
of yarn. ‘hen there is the voluntary [spinning 
by non-professional spinners. Those who are now spinning 
have to ask their frionds and neighbours to do likewise 
and become Congress members. This can be best done 
by each worker founding spinning clubs of twenty. To 
be efficient these clubs must be small and compact. The 
first member mnst be a proficient carder and 
Spinner. For on him in the first instance will fall the 
burdens of collecting cotton, carding it, slivering it and 
distributing the slivers among the members of the club. 
The third class of work is to provide for the unwilling 
spinners, The honestest unwilling spinner will naturally 
seek out a momber.of -his own family to do the spinning 
for him. He then ensures the contribation of good and 
trne handspan yarn, The next class of unwilling member 
will himself engage a professional spinner to spin for him. 
And the last class is that which will buy its yarn from the 
market and run the risk of having spurious yarn sold for 
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genuine. For the sake of the common cause I would wary 
the Congressmen who are unwilling against the last n-ethod. 
Registration of membership for the lest. class is easy and, 
if many ayail themselves of it, the practice will open the 
floodgetes of frand and may cause an injary to a cottage 
industry that is straggling to make headway against 
enormons odds. My hope is that there will be very few 
men and women who will be unwilling to spin for the 
sake of the Congress and the country. The word ‘ unwill- 
ing’ has found place in the franchise for the sake of 
meeting the difficulties of those who are eld Congressmen 
and whom I would not like to leave the Congress, even 
if they were willing to do so. But I shall hope that 
unwillingness will not be encouraged. Mere prodnction 
of handspun .yarn will not make the idle and the 
starving work. It is the atmosphere of manual work and 
that too consisting of hand-spinning that is required to 


make the millions retake to the wheel. And _ that 
atmosphere can best be produced by all Congressmen 
regarding it as an honour for themselves personally 
to spin. 


Notes 
Two Promises 
Here is one promise made by a Tamil delegate. “I 
promise to introduce ten thousand charkhas in the city of 
Madura before 80th April 1925. 
Yours ever devoted, 
L. K. Tulsivam” 


‘the note containing the promise was passed to me by 
Sjt. Tulsiram at a meeting of the Tamil delegates, The 
introduction of ten thousand charakhas means, of course, 
as many members. If the city of Madura can give ten 
thousand members, how many should the whole of the 
Tamil Nad ? 


Another promise still more important is made by Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan. He has solemnly promised that he will 
have got twenty five thousand Musalman_ spinners as 
members hy the end of my term of office. The Maulana 
will deserve the highest eongratulations, if he sneceeds. 
Not that twenty five thousand Musalman members| from 
the Punjab is by any means a large number, if the 
thing catches. But, when so many are prognosticating’ a 
catastrophe, for the Manlana to make the solemn promise 
is in my opinion a wonderful thing. I have told the 
Maulana that, if he breaks the promise, I shall have to 
fast against him. He retorted by saying he did not 
want me to commit suicide and that he would not have 
made the promise, if he had not meant it or its falfilment 
was impossible. I invite such promises from every 
province. But no one need make them in a fit of enthusiasm. 
Mere promises mean nothing, if there is rot an 
unalterable resolution behind them. I know that during 
the war the authorities used to apportion work for each 
province, and the provinces had to supply the quota of 
meu or money as the case might be. Ih that case the 
supply was fixed for them and default carried penalties of a 
kind with it. Should the provinces do less, because 
they are called upon to fix their own quota and because 
breach of promise will carry no penalty with it? 

A Prize 

Sjt. Revashankar Jagjivan Jhaveri has at my reqnest 
expressed his wish to givea prize of one thousand rupees 
to the writer of the best essay on the message of the 
spinning wheel and khaddar, ‘The essay should trace 
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the history of the destruction of the industry and discuss 
the possibility of its revival. Further terms will be 
fnnounced in the next issue. 


M. K. G 


Meaning of Bolshevism 


[The following has been received from Mr. M. N. 
Roy in reply to my article on Bolshevism. I gladly 
publish it, but I cannot help saying that, if Mr. Roy's 
article is a correct representation of Bolshevism, it is 
a poor thing. I can no more tolerate the yoke of 


Bolshevism as described by Mr. Roy than of capitalism. . 


I belicve in conversion of mankind, not its destruction, 


and for a very obvious reason. We are all very imperfect 
and weak things and, if we are to destroy all whose 
Ways we do not like, there will be not a man left alive. 
Mobocracy is antocracy multiplied million times. But I 
hope, I am almost snre, that real Bolshevism. is much 
better than Mr. M. N. Roy's. M. K. G.| 


Some of his American friends wrote Mahatma Gandhi 
that, in the name of religion, he was probably introducing 
Bolshevism into India. These gratuitous ‘friends’, 
Obviously taking their cue from the spokesmen of .Anglo- 
Saxo: Imporialism (who often masquerade as pacifists ), 
depict the revolt of the Moslem peoples as a menace 1o 
the world, because this revolt is supported by Bolshevik 
Russia. It should have been very simple for Mahatmaji 
io give a fitting reply to this impudent communication. 
He could have told his ‘responsible (?) foreign friends’ 
that the Moslem peoples have legitimate reason to revolt, 
and that any political doctrine or government snpporting 
this revolt is to he considered favourably by all apostles 
of freedom. Besides, he could have requested his 
American friends to get busy at home, if they sincerely 
dreaded any menace to the world. What is menacing 
the world moro today chan Ameriean Imperialism? Is 
the revoli of the Moslem people more sinister than the 
Ku Klux Klan and the American Legion? Is Bolshevist 
atheism more godless than ihe anti-Asiatie spirit of the 
American democracy ? | 


The Mahaima, however, did nol give sneha direct 
answer. He preferred io justify himself-—to absolve 
himself from any possible suspicion of Bolsheyist tendency. 
But the eurions thing is, that althongh by his own 
confession, he did not know anything abont Bolshevism, 
nevertheless he was extremely solicitons to disown any 
leaning towards it, so sure is antipathy 
for it, In an article in Yowng India he writes: 
“Tn the fist place I must confess that I.do not know 


his instinctive 


the meaning of Bolshevism.” This is indeed a yery 
damaging confession, in view of the fact that 
it is made by one standing at the head of 


a great popular movement. The Mehatma said in the 
game article, that he knew that there were two opposite 
pictures of Bolshevism, “one painting it in the blackest 
colour, the other hailing it as a deliverance for the 
down—trodden masses all over the world.” But he does 
not know what to believe. Here again he could follow 
a simple human course. He could easily find ont who 
paints the first picture. It is done by those who are 
ruling over the world with the policy of blood and iron. 
In deference to his scruples of impartiality, he might 
not believe those giving the second picture; but certainly 


Mahatmaji does not need to be convineed that the first 
party is not the friend or deliverer of the human rate. 
Therefore when they depict a thing in the blackest 
colour, the oppressed section of humanity can instinctively 
Sense some sinister motive, they feel that the ‘blackest 
colour’ is for deceiving them. By this unerring instinct, 
Indian nationalists during the war used to read two 
German victories in the place of each allied victory 
cabled by Reuter, and the Mexican peon. calls himself 
proudly a Bolshevik, for the simple reason that the 
American capitalists are so much against Bolshevism. 
But I suppose, the mentality of a Mahaima is too 


complicated an organism. to admit of such a simple 
instinctive process. 


Since the deplorable ignorance of Bolshevism is not 
the Mahatma’s alone, but is shared by many in India, and 
since this ignorance does not preclude them from forming 
an opinion on the subject, it may not be unealled for 
to say a few words about this ‘monstrons* doctrine. It 
is the more called for, in view of the fact that Bolshevizm 
(which, by the way, is not the resnlt, as is commonly 
believed, but the basie principle of the Russian Revolution 
of 1917) is the most dominant political factor of the 
contemporary world. Just as the great French Revolution 
of 1789 affected the political thought and life of Europe 
at that epoch, the Russian Revolution is bound to play 
the same vole in our time, with the difference that 
tho geographical situation of Russia, conpled with the 
principles of her revolution, will Irving wider spheres, 
including Asia and Africa, under iis sway. This is the 
ease, despite the explicable apprehension and righteous 
indignation of the pacifically minded ladies and gentlemen, 
whose good faith is taken for granted by Mahatmaji, but 
is seriously doubted hy more praciieal men of the world. 


Now, as far as Mahatmaji is concerned, the main 
principles of Bolshevism will not be anything new. He 
himself will think so. But principles become a bundle 
of dead formulas if they ave not put into action. By his 
own declaration, the Mahatma desires io see the masses 
freed from the domination of Well, 
Bolshevism does not propose anything more monstrous. The 


capitalism. 


Bolsheviks are generally in agreement with Mahatimaji 
when he says; “the greatest menace io the world 
io«lay is the growing, exploiting, irresponsible Tinperialism 


which is threatening the indépendent existence and 
expansion of the weaker races.” But the difference 


between the Mahatmaji and the Bolsheviks is that in 
ihe hands of the former, this gospel of freedom loses 
all practical value, being subordinated to an intricate 
conception of morality, religion and God, while the 
latter do not permit their vision to be clouded by 
illusions, and deal with the world as it is. The result is, 
that while Bolshevism forges ahead, breaking one link 
after another of the mighty chain of time-honoured 
servitude, inthe face of united and determined opposition 
of the powers that be, Gandhism groper in the dark, 
spinning out ethical and religious dogmas, that only 
prevent the masses from developing the will to fight for 
freedom. 

Tt can be taken for granted that Mahatmaji is 
acquainted with the general. principles of Socialism; not 
the Utopian brand of St. Simon, ‘thomas More, 
Tolstoy etc. but that formulated on the basis 
of scientific knowledge and. economic faets, by Karl Marx 
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Vhe principles of Socialism are (1 
and Frederick Engels. The principles of (1) 


the capitalist system of production ; (=) 


tw overthrow 
abolition of private property, (3) reorganization of the 
means of social production and distribution on the basis 
of commanal ownership; and (4) transformation of the 
a human fraternity. 


class-ridden society into 


are also the principles of Bolshevism, the latter 
being Socialism in its militant and initial stages of 


victory. 


The term ‘ Bolshevism,’ which has come to be associated 
with blood-shed, destructioa, terror and what not, is very 
harmless in its meaning. It is derived from the Russian 
word bolsherrki, which is the synonym for the adherents 
of the majority. The term was fist used when the 
Russian Socialist Democratic Labour Party split in 1903 
into two factions, on the questions of programme and 
tactics. The programme and tactics advoeated by the 
majority, led by Lonin together with others, came to he 
known as Bolshevivm ; and since the Russian proletariat 
scored the victory in October 1917, having fought 
according to the programme and tactics advocated by the 
majority of the party ever since 1903, the October 
Revolution is called a Rolshevist vietory, which means 
the first triamph of Socialism. What are the concrete 
results of the Russian Revolution ? (1) A corrupt, irresponsible 
despotism was overthrown. (2) The bourgeoisie, which under 
the guise of democracy, sought in conjunction with foreign 
powers to deprive the Russian masses of the benefits of 
the Revolution, was also overthrown. (8) The landed 
aristoeracy, the mainstay of the Czarist despotism, was 
destroyed, land declared to he the property of the entire 
nation and distributed among the cullivaioys. (4) Large 
industries were nationalized. (5) Foreign trade made « State 
monopoly. (6) All legislative and administrative power was 
transferred to the overwhelming majority of the people, 
namely tho workers, persanis and soldiers, who exereised 
thia power throngh their councils (soviets). (7) All right 
of private property and the class privilege acerning 
therefrom was abolished. These in general are the 
principles of Bolshevism, spplicd practically in Russia in 
consequence of the Revolution, Now that he knows what 
Rolsheyixm is, what is the altiinde of the Mahatma 
towards it?) Tt will be interesting for India, as well as 
the whole world, to know the reply, 


Now comes the thorny qnesiion. Mahaimaji might 
not take oxception io these priaviples, but he would 
certainly make many a stipnlation as to the method of 
realising them. Wor him there is only one toneh-stone 
for everything. If Bolshevism is atheistic, he is against 
it. Fhat is all. Well, there we have given him a 
definition of Bolshevism in a nut-shell. It is for him 
to -ronounce whether it is a negation of God or what. 
He cannot maintain that it is a negation of God, unless 
he holds private property and vested interests to be a 
divine ordinance, because Bolshevism. is certainly 2 
negation of private property and vested interest, which 
from the dawn of civilization, have beon the ecnvse of 
human society. In the practical programine of Bolshevism 
there is no question of God or religion. It is neither 
theistic nor atheistic. It concerns the wordly life of man 
The possible confliet with Goa and y : 
when the latior stand in the way; when the 
of Gol or religion clashes with (his 


religion oeenrs only 
COnceptin - 


practical programme, 


These- 


heen found workable in the 
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hesitate to take ap 
the challenge even ef the cuppoed Almighty, auc 
become atheistic, thus running the risk of forfeiting the 
approbation of the Mahatma. Bat by doing %0, it not 
only becomes the champion of the material rights 
of the masses, but holds up as well the torch 
of intellectual’ and spiritual emancipation, to dissipate the 
gloom of ignorance and superstition in which the masses 
have heen kept for ages by the dominating class. 


In that case, Bolshevien does not 


‘he programme of Bolshevism, which Mahatmaji 
cannot deny to be hamanitarian (anless he chooses to 
take up openly the cause of the upper class), is, however, 
not easily put into practice. The reign of terror and 
devastating civil war, that undeniably took place ia 
Russia after the revolution, owe their origin to the fact 
that ‘a brntal resistance was put up to prevent the 
realization of this programme. Not only the Rassian 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie, who -naturally frantically 
tried to regain their lost position, put up this resistance ; 
they were openly backe:l by the international bourgeoisie, 
who saw in the Russian revolution the first breach in 
their citadel. A part of this ccaseless campaign was the 
picturing of Bolshevism ia the darkest colours, which 
did not altogether fail to impress even the Mahatma. 
Now what were the Bolsheviks to do in that situation ? 
There were two alternatives: to call upon the Russian 
workers and peasants to be God-fearing and meekly slip 
hack into the bondage they hal so heroically broken, 
ov to keep on fighting even against God and religion, 
if they stood in the way, to protect and consolidate the 
freedom won. Bolshevism was obliged to accept the 
second alternative, because not only all available material 
forces were concentrated in order to force the Russian 
workers and peasants back under the capitalist and 
Cvarist tyranny ; all the arms of God and religion were 
also. mobilized for the same purpose. Bolshevism is 
not a gospel of God: Bolshevists are not angels. But 
neither is Bolshevism the spirit of demons. The Mahatma 
proposes “to touch the masses through their hearts, 
their better natnre.” 


Tt is a fascinating proposition, 
io) 6whieh = Bolshevism 


would not * object, had it 
practice of liberating the 
masses fron elass domination and imperialist oppression. 
His theory of ‘discipline’ is also very questionable, — It 
may be good for the spiritual well-being of the masses; 
Int il certainly weakens their will to fight for freedom. 
All these doetrines about ‘heart’, ‘better nature’, 
‘discipline’ and the like have been adumbrated from 
time immemorial, by those who were the (perhaps 
unconscious) instruments of class domination. Bolshevism 
does not shirk any task, however disagreeable or difficult 
it may be. It challenges the existence of God, and 
denounces all the codes of religion and ethies originating 
there-from, because in the struggle for freedom they 
are all found arrayed on the side of despotism, tyranny 
and oppression, 


Bolshevism is prepaved to leave God alone, if he and 
his agents on earth agree not to meddle in things 
temporal. But if they do not agree io be satisfied with 
their snper-material position and seek to make trouble on 
eatth, Bolshevism will preach atheism to liberate the 
masses from the snare of ignorance woven hy religion. 


MM. N. Rey 
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Implieation of Non-violence 

Before the Subjects Committee broke up on the 25th, 
Mr. Gandhi made a few observations on the duty of the 
delegates. on the day following when the resolution 
containing the Agreement and the Spinning lranchise 
Was to be moved in the open session of the Congress, 
It would be opposed by Maulana Hasrat Mohani, he said, 
and as representatives of representatives he would. warn 
them also against the resolution without 
maturest deliberation. If they wanted to put the whole 
burden of work on him, he would tell them that his 
shoulders were incapable of carrying that burden and 
that he wanted to carry it only ‘with the assistance of 
the country. Unless every one of them was prepared 
to give his assistance whole-heartedly,. in. spirit and in 
letter, the goal would not be achieved. Their purpose 
was to bring about the boycott of foreign cloth and that 
could be done only by the assistance of the poorest and 
the richest, men, women and children. They were making an 
honest and a proper attempt on behalf of the nation. 


accepting 


After that boycott wes achieved-snd that was the only 


thing that they were eapable of doing at the present 
moment-they could do a thousand other things, but after 
the boycotts was achieved and not before. | 

He casually adyerted to an amendment moved by 
Mr. Bhopatkar tothe rexolution about National Mducational 
Institutions. That amendment had hurt him. Mr. Bhopatkar 
suggested that, when adults did’ not undertake 1o spia 
all their time and to wear khaddar on all oeeasions, it was 
unfair to expect children to spin and to wear khadi on 
all oceasions and that therefore children also should be 
asked to wear khaddar on Congress and political occasions. 
That hurt Mr. Gandhi, because a construction was sought 
to be put on the franchise which it) was incapable of 
bearing. “ The franchise, ” said he, lays duwn the minimum 
reyuived of every Congressman. If you dy not satisfy 
that -minimum reyuirement you forfeit the right of vote 
Which is a sacred thing. But it does not mean that you 
will discard khaddar as soon as you leave the Congress 
ancé get back home. I would ,ask you to read tho 
Agreement and the Resolution over and over again. They 
give the minimam demanded of cyery Congressman and 
the maximum expected of the nation. The Congress 
expects not only adults bat children to wear khaddar oa 
all occasions. As regards spinning, the clause about 
unwillingness has been put in. fur those , who are 
-constitutionally. unwilling. Jt can hardty appl y to children. 
I want you to work the franchise and the resolutivns so 
that you make boycott of foreign cluth a possibility. Tt 
you go with the determination to work it honestly, you 
will have to spread yourelves in villages and expound to 
the people the message of the charkha, That will 
occupy all the energy of the best of uw, and I have no 
doubt ‘if that happens we will have ‘a swinging success. 
“I hope therefore that you will vote tomorrow intelligently 


a 


Pact which contains reeognition of the work of the 
Councils on behalf of the Congress.” 

“T agree entircly” said Mr. Gandhi. “TI haye already 
said that before we meet tomorrow for our sacred task 
I should remind every Nochanger of his duty. My 


appeal was not confincd mercly to Swarajists.” 

“T have always beea told that there are among No- 
changers people who do not believe in the spinning’ 
franchise. My appeal to No-changers therefore is that they 
should take this agrcement in the spit in which it is 
intended by me and as it ghould be intended by them. 
] propose to assist the Swarajists to the best of my 
abilities and so far as one human being can do to assist 
them in theiv cause. I say deliberately their cause. It is 
true their cause is not only theirs or of the Congress 
merely but of the nation. I am no judge. They have a 
perfect right to say, ‘What is this charkha ?’ as I have 
an equally perfect right to say, ‘What is this council?” 
They say are one of the most important 
items in our fight against the bureaucracy. T do. 
not 


councils 


8 


ce cye to eye with them in their methods, but 
although I doubt their methods I ean help the Swarajists 
and give them definite recognition for their poliey in 
the Cungress. I cast about around me to sec how I was 
io help them. I hit on the Agréement. yi saw I conferred 
no favour, It is their right, but I took some time before 
J yaw it was their right, and seeing it’is so I must not 
even mentally hifider their programme; oa the contrary, I 
must make an attempt to have a conviction in me that. 
what they are doing is right. I shall also ask you to do 
likewise. That is why I am going out of my way and 
putting myself ‘in touch with every Swarayist. I tried to 
keep my mind absolutely open to their argament and 


their suggestions, That is the way in which I can give 


and deliberately and counting the consequoncex. \I‘may\ 


also tell you that you are not bound by vour vote here 
and you are free to vote against, if sou do not feel’ 


like accepting the resolution. tomorrow.” 

All these remarks were addressed. to No-chanyers and 
Pro-changers alike, but Mr. N.-C.Kelker taking it that 
they were meant only for the latter. stood up and said: 
“TI have heard : your appeal. which “has so far been 
addressed to Swarajists. 1 want to hear you appeal to 
the No-chanye?s now regarding the second part of the 


help to the Swarajists. But if it means that T have to help 
them by speaking on platforms or by supporting ~ their 
resolutions, I am sorry I will not be able to do that, 
because my heart is not in it. That is not the way in 
which T understood and entered into. agregment. These 
are my limitations, It is not that J am unwilling to do 
convinced. Immediately I am 
this earth will prevent me 
a full-fledged Swarajist; Then 
to expect. from me all the 
twenty-four hours, #. ¢ the whole of my waking’ time. 
Today J cannot give them whole-hearted support. But 
within my sphere, I shall certainly give you encouraging 


L want to be 

conyinced, nothing —6n 

myself 
right 


this, but 
from declaring 


they will have a 


and whole-hearted support, For example when Government. 
damage you and your reputation, you will find 
by side with you and eager to assist you. I 
suffer with you and cven if you reject my offer I 
to you ‘for heaven's sake let me help you’. But 
comes to asking me to say in privete that your 


want tu 
me side 
want to 
will sav 
When it 
policy is good, T must frankly confess that teat is not the 
meaning I should put upon it. But I want you to say, 
if people ask you in private, that. cven though you do 


*-not believe in the charkha yet they mast spin. You say 


you do not disbelieve in the charkha. If’ you disbelieve 
you will be false to your trust if you do not reject the 
Agreement.” “But” interposed Mr. Kelkar, “the work 
will be in proportion to the negative: meatal condition. 
You ‘shouid be preparcd to make some allowance for 
those Swarajists who keep somo mental reservation, as. 
many of them haye already done 30.” 
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Mr, Gandhi. “If that mental reservation goes to the 
length of believing that the charkha will do no yood, then 
you are bound to reject it.” 

Mr. Kelkar. 


Mr. Gandhi. “hen it is all right. The cooperation in 
respect of the charkha that I «xpect from Swarajists is 
not of tho game kind and measure as might be expected 
from me regarding councils and that is clearly pat 
forth in the Agreement. I do not expect ‘impossible 
things from you. What I do expect from you is just 
that amount of support, and the strictest honesty in 
giving it, to the measure of yocr ability and conviction 
and not « whit more. That is the spirit in which 
I want every member to approach this agreement 
and, if it iy not approached in that spirit, I prophesy 
that oor movement will be a failure. Bat I will not have 
failed even then. Of course I would be considered 
as an egregious fellow—an egotist—as some luropeans 
and some Indians too say. They say I claim to 
understand human nature as no one else does. I believe 
Iam certainly right; others may be equally in the 
right, but if I do not believe in my rightness and my 
methods, I would be unfit to be at the helm of affajes. 
What I want to correct is that bad mentality, that 
mental reservation to which Mr. Kelkar refers. There 
shoukl be no mental reservation that is not on puper. 
Jeb there be no rAcnial reservation in us. Let none of 
ws think that Swarajists are the enemies of India. I 
oe not believe that even the poor anarchist is the enemy 
(f India. Ife acts aecording to his lights. How can I 
judge? I can only judge by his action, To No-changers 
I say that, # you do not believe in the charkha, you 
will ultimately find that there is no- other alternative 
for you except the councils unless you resort to vidlent 
methods, That explains the paralysis of Stokes. He is 
a noble man, he has dune considerable svlf-sacrifice, Lut 
being a foreigner he hes not been able to react on fite 
masses as some of us haye done, He is therefore 
despaixing of the success of the charkha and says that 
there is no other allcrnative but the councils, 3 had 
the privilege and pride to advise’ Shankarlal Banker 
and Anasnya Ben not to interfere with the mill—-Isbourers, 
when they. sought to go to Jaw-courts, Lecause- non 
cooperation did not satisfy them and they wanted 
immediate redress. Mvyen se I say that for those whorh 
the charkha does not satisfy there is no Way other than 
the councils. There you can at least make a sphish and 
get some little redress, some prisoners discharged. 
If today Swarayists Will sacrifice their dearest principles 
and say that they want discharge of Prisoners in the 
Andamans, they can yet fl. But they are true to their 
tra t and they will make no such bargain, bet even for 
the miserable ailing man in’ Yerawada Prison. I hayo 
often said am! I repeat for the millionth time that if 
you do not believe in the charkha’ you must go to the 
councils, That is the secret of so many persons going 
to the councils to do something. After 
have gone to the councils 
intellects im the country, They 
Whore for cxample will you find an equal of the yelf. 
sacrifice of Pandit Malaviya? I knew him since 1904, 

when I saw him addressing the Congress, under tho 
presidency of Sir Dinshaw Wachha. Thoro is a great 
denl of work to his evodit, He still swears by the 


“It may nt go so far as that. 


all those who 
represent the best 
are seasoned yoldiers, 
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council and he is no fool. Syerytime I see him, my 
head Lows to him. Who is Chittaranjan Das and who 
is Pendit Motilal Nehru? Why does my head bow to 
them? Why should they ‘dress in this fashion? Motilal 
Nehru once liyed like # prince. Only the other day he 
went to Lahore with a car and followed by an army of 
servants. Very few priaces live] like him; and his once 
beautiful. garden is growing weels today, and not roses. 
My head always bows before them and whenever I see 
them I feel that there is something incomplete in me, 
because I cannot sec eye to cy@ with them, and 
understand their standpoint. Who again is Kelkar? He 
is the representative of one of the greatest of Indians 
who will go down to posterity und who will be 
worshipped as a god in this country which believes 
in millions of gods under that one Universal God. My 
appeal to you therefore is to cleanse your hearts and to 
have charity. Make your hearts as broal as the ocean. 
That is the teaching of the Ao-an and of the Gita. Do 


not judge others lest you’ be judged. There is that 


supreme Judge who can hang you, but He leaves you alive. 
There are so many enemies within you and around you 
but He protects and Jooks upon you with a kindly eye. 
Why should we say that their politics ave corrupt? 
Heuvea protect us from any such calamny of human 
nature. So long as the world lasts, so long will there 
be so many differences of opinion, and the greatest 
achievement of No-changers will be when they mako 
their so-called opponents their truest friends and convert 
them to the creed of the charkha, Believe me, if the 
No-czhangers have the gumption and do their duty and 
swew by the charkha and die for it, they will make then 
converts te their creed. If people do not take to the 
charkha, it is because they do not seo its utility: It is 
fur you fo show, it. I see the utility and I havo 
unquenchable faith in it, It is faith that counts.” 

«To you who are Hindus aad who ave Musalmans”, 
he said referring to the story of a disciple he-had read ia 
jail in.a book lent him by Maulana Hasrat Mohani, “to 
you I say, do even a trifling work, insignificant work, 
as did the proverbial disciple ten timex, twenty times, 


fifty times, and yon will sce the beauty of detached and 


selfless service. If the charkha is no good for others, 
it is everything for me. ‘The majestic stone image af 
Kashi Vishwanath may be but a stoae to Maulana Hasrat 
Mokani, but it is no stone to mo. When I see a cow, 
I do not see an animal to be eaten. It is for me a 
pocm of pity. I worship it and I shall defend its 
worship against the whole world. God there is only one; 
bus H: enables mg to see Him and worship Him in stone, 
in an Englishman, in a traitor if you will. Vor £ shall 
not hate even a traitor. My religion tates mo to that 
leagth. I say to every No-changer, if you are worthy 
of your creed and are non-violont, you will shake hands 
with the Swarajists and tell them, ‘forgive us for what 
we have done.” You have no right to harbour ill-will 
agamst any One, or say asiagle word against him. Just 
follow that noble presetiptioa. A nobler prescription I 
cainot give you and, if you follow it faithfully, all will 
be woll at the end of the year.” 


Mn. D. 
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Kathiawad Political Conference 


[ The following is an English translation of Mr. Gandhi's Presidential Address at tha 
3rd Kathiawad Political Conference held at Bhavaagar on the 8th instant. | 


FRIENDS, 

The Presidentship of the Kathiawai Political Conference 
had been offerad to me before I went to jail, bot I had 
then refused to shoulder the responsibility attaching 
to that honourable position. As the reasons which 
then prompted my refasal do not exist any longer, 
I have accepted the honoar no», thcugh noi without 
trepidation,—trepidation — beceuse there i3 a wide 
divergence between my owa views end the views 
held by many, on political questions. Again the 
fact that I am President of the National Cong-ess for 
the current year makes thiogs rather awkward for me. 
That single burden is more then I cin fairly discharge, 
avd it would be almest too much for me during the 
year +0 underteke to guide the activitics of this 
Conference in addition. If therefore prosidisg over yeur 
deliberations to day implies any St 
may say that I am rot at all in a position t) do it 


justice. Moreover it would ba unfair if the views which 


I express 


simply .because I happen to lead it also. ; 
It is necesary, therefore for me to make it clear at 


the outset that my views about the Indian States have 
nothing to do with the viexs of the members of the 
Congress, My views are personal to mo. They do not 
bear the imprimatar of the Congress. 

If I have been deemed worthy to be Provident of 
ibis Confereroe, I think it is because I am a native of 
Kathiawad and a'so becsuse [ enjry elpae relations with 
the workers in this Covference. It is only an accident 
that I happea to lead the Cor gress at ete 

Before 1 come to the subject proper, I must place on 
record the dem'se of Bhai Mansokhlal, You al know »b vat 
my relations with him. No wonder that you must feel his 

psence today ; but I cannot disguise the fact that I feel 
, very keenly. ‘The death of the poet Mr. M snishanker 
Ratnaji Bhatt is also equally a msbier for sorrow to you 
and to me. I had not the privilege of knowing him 
jatimately. It is no emall thing that his assistance is no 
longer availabie to us, May Ged give to the js ewes x 
poth the patience to bear their loss and may e 
knowledge that we share their grief lighten their sorrow. 

The Congress and Indian States 

* {have often declared that the Congress should 
generally adopt a policy of non-interference with regard 


such responsibility, I . 


as President here are imputed to the Congress: 


to questions sffecting Indian States. At a time when 
the people of British India are fighting for their own 
freedom for them to interfere with the affairs of the 
Indian States would only be to betray impotence, Just 
a8 the Corgress clearly cannot have any eflective voice in 
the relations between Indien States and the British 
Government, even so will its interference be ineffectivo 
as to the relations between the Indian States and their 
subjects. ) 

Stiil the people in British India os weil as in the 
Indian States are one, for India is one, There is no 
differecee for example between the needs and the 
manters and customs of Indians in Bsroda and of 
Indians in Atmedabad. The people cf Bhavnagar 
ara closely related with the people of Rajkot. Still, 
thanks to artificial conditions, the policy of Rajkot may 
be different from that of Bhavnager. The existence 
of different policies in connection with one and the same 
people is a state of things which cannot Jast for any 
length of time. Consequently even without any 
interference by the Corgross, the unseen pressure of 
circamstarces alore must lead to the unification of 
policies in spite of a multitude of separate jurisdictions. 
Our ability to reach unity in diversity will be the beauty 
and the test of our civilisation. 

Bot I am firmly of opinion that so losg as British 
India is not free, so long as the people of British India 
havo nob attained real power, that is to say, so lorg ag 
British India has not the power of self-expression,—io a 
word so long ag British India does not obtsin Swarsj, so 
long will India, British as well as. Native, remain in a 
distracted condition. The existerce of a third power 
depends upon a continuance of such distraction. We 
can put our house in order only when British India has 
attained Swars)j. 


The Status of Indian States under Swaraj 

When Swaraj is attained what wi!l things be like ? 
There will be a relation of mutual aid and co-operation 
and destructive conflict will be a thing of the past. 
British India under Swarej will not wish for the 
dest:uction of the Indisn States, but will be helpfal to 
them. And the Indian States will adopt a correspondirg 
attitude towards British India. 

The present condition of Indian Statas isin my opinicn 
somewhat pitiable, For the princes have no independence 


10 


Real power dors not the ability to inflict 


; ; jacts ia the will and 
capital panishment upon the subjects, bat 10 the wil : 
world. 


consist in 


the ability to prolect the subjects agniasi the 
Today Indian have this ability, 
consequently by disuse the will also is as good a3 gone, 
Oa the other hand their power to oppress the subjects 
appears to have increased. As thore i3 anarchy in the 
Empire there is anarchy in the States eubordinate to the 
Empire. The anarchy in the Siates is not so mach due 
to the Princes and the Chiefs as it is very largely to 
the present condition of India. 

The present condition of India being opposed to the 
laws of Nature, that is of God, we ficd, disorder and 
unrest all over the country. I definitely hold that all 
will be well if one of the component paris of India 
becomes se'f-governing, 


and 


States do not 


Who inust begin ? 

Who then must take the first step? It is obvious 
that British India must lead the way. The people there 
have a consciousness of their horrible condition and a 
desire to be free from it, and as knowledge follows in 
the wake of desire, so those people only who wish to 
be rid cf their peril will ficd ont and apply the means 
Of deliverance. J] have therefore often said that the 
liberation of British India spelis the liberstion of the 
States as well, When the avtpicions day of the freedom 
‘of British India arrives, the relation of ruler and raed 
in the Indian States will not cease but will be pu:ified. 
Swaraj as conceived by me does not mean the end of 
kingship. Nor does it meen the end of Capital. 
Accumulated capital means ralicg power. | am for the 
establishment of right relations betwent capital and 
labour eto. I do not wish for the supremacy of the 
One over the other. I donot think there is any natoral 
antagonism between them. The rich and the poor will 
alwsys be with os. But their mntntal relations will be 
fubject to constant change, Frarce is a republic, bat 
there are all classes of men in France, 

Let us not be deluded by catch-words, Every single 

_ eorroption which we notice in India is equally pragent 
in the so-called highly civilised nations of the West if 
under a variety of names, It is distance that lerds 
enchantment to the view; hence things Western become 
invested with a sort of glamour in our eyes. In fact 
there ere perpelasi differce; even in the West between 
the rulers and the ruled. Thero too people seek for 
happinets and suffer misery in retaro. 


About the Indian States 


Many Kathiawadis complain to me sgainst the Prizocs 
and Chiefs of this beautiul country and tske me to task 
for what they imagine to bs my ixdifference. Thece 
impatieot friends will perhaps not understand me when 
I say that I have not been indifferent, but have baen 
seeking for and applying the remedies for the present 
disorders, I have staked my all in the movement for 
Swaraj in the hope that Swaroj is a certain cure for all 
oar maladies, As darkness vanishes at suorise, so when 
the son of Swaraj rises, the dark anarchy of rulers as 
well aa of subjects will disappear in an instant, 


Visits to Europe 


The admivistfation of Indian States is the subject of 
omstant criticism from which this emall province has 
not been free, There ig one cammon complaint about 
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the Princes and Chiefs. Their fondness for visits to 
Farops inereeses day by day. Oe can underétaad their 
goicg to Earops on basiness or for the acquisition of 
knowledge. But a visit to Harope in the search of 
mere pleasure would seem to be intolerable. Whea & 
prince passes most of his time outside his State, there 
is chaos in his State, We have seen that in this 
age of democracy and dissemination of knowledge 
no state or organisation which is not popular 
or beneficial to the people can continue to exist. Indian 
States are not immane from the operatioa of this 
law. Their administration will always be compared with 
that of the British now, and of the Swar*j Government 
when Swaraj has been established. King George cannot 
leave Eogland without the consent of his ministers. 
And yet his responsibilities are not so great 98 


those of Indian Princes. Indian Princes retain 
all power in their own hands. They make 
the appointments even to minor posts. Their 


permission ij needed even for the constraction of a 
bridge. In these circumstances their visits to Europe 
are very distasteful to their subjects. 

The expenditare incurred on these visita is also 
intolerable, 1f the institution of kingship has a moral basis, 
Priccss are not independent proprietors but only trustees 
of their snbjects for revenue received form them, It can 
therefore be spent by them only as trust money. 
It may bs said that this princip'e bas been almost 
completely carried out in the Eagish Constitution. 
In my humble opinion the lavish expentare incurred by 
our princes in* Earope is absolutely indefensible. , 

Sometimes this exponditura in Ear pe is sought to be 
justified on the p’ea that Princes go there for the 
benefit of their health: This plea is perfectly ludicrous. 
No one need, in the search of health leave a country 
where Himalays, the kipg of mionatains, exorcises 
undisturbed sway, and which is witered by scch mighty 
rivers as the Ganges, the Indus, and the Brahmoputra. 
A country where milions of mea enjoy perfect health 
shou'd be enough to supply the Princes’ needs on that 
score, 

Imitation of the West 


Bat perbaps the worst disadvantage of these excaraions 
is the shallow imitation of the West by the Princes. 
We have much to learn and receive from the 
West, bit there is also much in it which mast 
be rejected. There is no reason to suppose that what suits 
the climate of Europa will equally suit all climates. 
Experience teaches us that different things suit different 
climates. The manners and customs of the West could be 
but ill-digested by the Eust, and vice versa. Among 
Western nations men and women dacce together, it is 
said, with restraint and, as report goes, do not overstep 
the bounds :f decency although they indulge in spiritaons 
liqnors daring the intervals of their dances. I need 
searcely say what would be the consequences if we 
were to imitate this castom. How shameful to us is the 
case Of an Indian prince which is being disoussed ig 
the newspipers jait now in all its hideous detail ? 


Unchecked Expenditure 


Another comp'aint is made in connection with the 
onohecked expenditure of Princes and Chiefs. Mach of 
this is difficult to defead. Priuces may have the right 
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to spend money on luxuries and pleasure within limit. 
But I take it that even they do not wish for anrestricted 
liberty in this matter. 
Revenue system 
| The revenne System in the States is also not free 
from blame. I am confident that their imitation of the 
British system has done a great injury to their subjects. 
The British revenue system may have a shadow of jasti- 
fication if we grant that it is morally right for a handfal 
of Eoglishmen to maintain their hold over our couatry 
m aby and overy circumstance. There ean be no such 
tus of compelling necessity in the case of the Indian 
Princes. They have nothing to fear from thoir subjects 
as their existence is never in denger. They do not need a 
large military force; no Prirce has got this and the 
British would never permit it. Still they levy a taxation 
far beyond the capacity of the subjects to pay. I am 
pained to ob:erve that cur ancient tradition that revenue 


is intended only for popular welfare has been receiving 
but scant respect, 


Abkari 
The Princes’ imitation of the British Abkari Department 
in order to increase their revenue is particolarly 


distressing, It is said that Abkari is an ancient curse in 
India. I do not believe it to be so in the sense in 


which it is pat. Princes in ancient times perhaps derived 
Some revenue from the liquor traffic, but they never 
made the people the slaves of drink that they are now. 
Even granting that I am wrong and that Ab‘ari ia its- 
Present form has been in existence from _ times 
immemorial], still I do not subscribe to the suporstition 
that everything is good because it is ancient, 1 do not 
believe either that anything is good bacause it is Indian. 
He who runs mey see that opium and such other 
intoxicants and naroctics stupify a man’s scul and reduce 
him to a level lower than that of beasts. Trade in them 
is demonstrabiy sinful. Indian States should close all liquor 
shops and thus set a good example for the Britikh 
administrators to follow. I ccngragulate the Kathiawad 
States which have tried to introduce this reform and I 
trust the day is not distant when there will be not a 
Single liquor shop in our peninsula, 
Special Cases 

I constantly receive complaints against particular states 
for publication and criticism in Young India and Navajiran 
but I do not propose to refer to them just now, 
nor have F referred to them in those journals, I prefer 
to be silent so long as I am not in possession of all facts 
and have not heard what the States in questien have 
to say. I hope to be enlightened abont these things in 
the Subjects Committee and if then I find it proper to 
say or to do anything, I would certainly move in the 
matter. 

+a Khadi and the Spinning wheel 

There are two items in which we can expect fall 
co-operation from the Indian States, At one time our national 
economics was this that just as we produced our own 
corn and consumed it so did we produce our cotton 
spin it'in-our homes and wear the clothes woven by 
our weavers from our own yarn. Tho first part of this 
description is still true whi'e the latter part has almost 


ceased to hold good. A man generally spends 
spon his clothing a tenth of what he spends 
upon his food; hence insicad of  distributiog 
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ten percent of our income among ourselves we now send 
it to Hogland or to our own mills. That mears that we 
lose so much labour, and in the bargain spend money 
on our clothing and coxcequently suffer a twofold loss. 
The result is that wo stint ourselves in the matter of food 
in order to be able*to spend on clothing, and sink isto 
greater and greater misery day by day. Weare bound to 
perish if the twin industries cf agriculture and spinning 
as well ay weaving dissppoear from our homes or our 
villages. I will leave it to the members of the Conference 
to imagine what would be the conseqaence if all the 
villages usder Bhavnsgar were to order ont their food 
and clothisg frcm Bhavuagar. Still it is this unnatural 
prceesdure which ne have adopted sbiut our clothing. 
We either import our clethiog from foreign countries or 
eise get it from onr mil’s. In either onre it spells decay 
of our rural popalation, 

Let us not be deluded by the exampie of tho other 
countries which import their clothing from ontside and 
still do not suffer ecocomically. In the other countries 
if people give up spincing and weaving they take to 
some still more remuserative indusiry instead. We on 


-the other hand gave up spinnicg and partly weaving 


and had nothing else to ocaupy the time thus left vacant. 

For Kathiawad it is very easy to escape from the economis 
catastrophe. Our Princes can encourage the people by 
personal example, and induce them to re-iustate Khadi 
in their homes and thas arrest the progress of the ever 
decpening poverty of Kzsthiawad, In my view the 
starting of mills and ginning factories in Kathiawad 
will uot make for the people’s prosperity, bui will be 
in the nature of a cisaster. It is mot a healthy sign 
that the middle class people are compelied to leave the 


penirsala in search of a livelihood. There is no harm 


if a fow enterprising men leave Kathiawad ia search of 


fcrtuve; but it is shameful and diegreceful for the States 
ihat their eubjects being reduced to poverty should feel 
ccmpelled to leave the country from pure helplessness. 
Whenever I have returzed to Kathiawad after staying 
outside for sometime 1 have found that the people 
hare been losirg instead of gaining in stamina. 

Fortunately the aris of  hsndspinning and 
handweaving sre beirg revived day by day and the 
importance of Khadi is being realised. Will not the princes 
and Chiefs help this movement ? It will reflect no small 
credit on them if they educate the caltvators to stock 
coiton sufficient for the requirements of Kathiawad, and 
gpresd the use cf Khadi by wearing it themselves, All 
Khadi need not be coarce The Prinses by encouraging 
handspinnirg and hand-weaving can revive many arts 
and crafts connccted with weaving, Royal ladies 
can spin fine yarn on wheels artistically painted and 
adorsed with silver bells, get it woven into fine muslin and 
deck themselves with it. I have personally seen delicate 
varietics boing woven in Kathiawad. That art has now 
nearly died out. Is it not the special duty of Princes 
to encoursge such arts? 


Untouchability 
Another extremely important question is that of 


untouchability. The suppressed classes perhaps saffer more 

in Kathiawad than in other parts of Greater Gujarat. 

They sre harassed even in railways. To succour the 

distrersed ig the special mission of Princes. They are the 

netaral champions of the weak. Will they not come to 
[ Comtinued in p. 13 col. 2 | 
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Young India 


The Working Committee 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The selection of the Working Commiitee was 
aliimatey left by the A. I. C. C. to Dshbandhu Das, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru and me. I have been chargol 
with having yielded everything to the Swarajists. If 
I have doce £0, I pride myself on the fact, Full 
surrender must bo full. The fact however is thst no 
pressure whatsoever was put opon me to withdraw 
a single No-ch:nger's name. I deliberately withdrew 
©. Rajgopslachari’s, Val!abhbhai’s and Shankerlal Banker's 
names, It was a matter of honour to have Sarojini 
Devi and Sardar Mangalsingh on the Committee. 
Mr. Kelkar was anxious to retire in favour of Mr. 
Aney. I would not listen to it. And I was anxious to 
have Mr. Aney a8 soon as his name wes mentioned. 
Let the reader rest assared that the whole selection was 
made in a spirit of perfect comradeship. Assume honesty 
( and it mast be assumed ) on the pirt of both the 
groups and the task of either is difficult enongh, 
Although tho degree of faith aud therefore the 
emphasis is different, both have to strive to find a 
common method of working the common programme, 
In a Working Committee with a decided majority of 
No-changers strong resolutions can no doubt be carried 
for Kaaddar work bat they cannot carry much Weight 
with those who have only reluctantly accepted the 
Khaddar franchise. Wherees reso.ctions of a Workiog 
Committee in which the predomiaent voice is that of 
the Swarajists, though they may be mild are sure to 
carry far greater weight with the Swarajists, And my 
bussiness is to carry the latter with me whole-heartedly 
I want to act opon them and I want them to 
act upon me. Nothing therefore, can be bettor than that 
the Swarajist leaders and among them the ablest and 
most uncompromising opponent of the Spinning franchise 
and I should be thrown together in an atmosphere j 
which we mast pull together. I do not need that ki z 
of nostacc with the evthusiasts, They are expected ; 
work away with all the strengih that conviction rr “ 
give them. They do not reed resoiutions or Silken 
as a spur to action. If therefore wo Mean in the ¢ ; 
of the year to achieve an unbreakable unity betiy ers 
two wings, the selection of the Working C een t e 
is, I hold, ideal. Any Way tk. mesk cS aasgies 
atmosphere the most favonrable for the purpose, ce an 

1 shall leave no stone untarned to a 
si Raye a year tO carry no motion or 

mula & party character, Neith 
the spinvicg wheel nor the boycott of foreign ol = 
be expeditiously worked in the teeth of op wars oth can 
within the Congress ranks, Indeed wo as rate from 
the support of Non-Copgressmen for ka a 
Consifuctive pogramme. They may not like Selesdeainas 
wearing Khaddar a6 part of the fracchise, but ] fess 


chieve the end. 
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not met many Liberals who have any objection to hand 
spinning as a cottage industry or to the use of Khaddar 
as snch and apart from the franchise. It may be 
constitutionally impossible for all parties to accept the 
existing Congress creed or the new frauchise, end 
therefore to become Congressmen. But I hope that 
the existence of the creed or the new franchise will not 
be a bar sgsinst joint work wherever it is possible, 


Belgaum Impressions 


( continued ) 
Namdharis 


I hsd a hard time of it meeting all and sundry 
and trying to give them satisfaction. The Namdhari 
Sikhs brought me a buadle of papers and expected me 
to attend to their grievance agsaiast the Akalis. Their 
patience and courtesy disarmed all uawiliogaess on my 
part. Bat my inability to attend to their cause was 
much greater than my uawiillingaess, Time would not 
wait even for their cuurtesy. They were themselves able 
to see that 1 was p.ifectly heipless. The only comfort 
1 was able to give tnom was that when I next visited 
Lahore, 1 would certainly go through their papers and 
sce to it that the Congress did toem no injustice. I 
told them that althouga 1 was partial to the cause of 
the brave Akalis, 1 would ve no party to any injustice 
or Oppression keing committed by them. Sardar 
Mangalsingh re-echoed my sentiment and said that he was 
always ready to show that the Akalis wanted nothing 
but reform of the Gurudwaras on a strictly moral basis. 


Plea for Buddhists 
Mr. Pereira of Ceylon wanted me to interest the 


Congress in the Baddha Gaya temple. The reader will 
remember that a movement hes been in progress for 
some years for the restoration to Buddhists of the 
great and historic temple at Buddha Gaya, Bat it seems 
to have made no tangible hcadway. At the Cocanada 
Congress Babu Rajendra Prasad was appointed to 
inquiro into the matter and report. He had not been able 
to do so upto the time of the meeting, A Baddhist deputa- 
tion came from Ceylon to Belgaum duriag the Congress 
week to plesd the Buddhistic civse personslly before the 
Congress. Mr. Pereira had seen several leaders and 
then saw me. He really did not need to plead his cause 
before me. I waa slroady a convert. But here sgaia 
what was I to do? I had no time for anything else 
beyond what I had slready undertaken. But Mr. Pereira 
was irresistable. I told him that I believed in his cause 
as much as he did, bunt that the Oongress might not 
be able to help him much. He was persistent and took 
away from me the promise that I shoald at least let him 
address the Subjects Committee and let him take the 
chacce of being rejected. Mr. Pereira had confidence 
in himself. His pleasiag maoners and his brief but 
eloquent speech made an impression upon the Committee 
which decided to consider the question thes and then. 
Bal alas ! up discussion the C»mmittee discovered that 
it could rot materially ass.st Mr. Pereira; it had not the 
report of its own deputy; it had exhaustively discassed 
the tubject at the previous session and owing to sharp 
was obliged to drop it, The only thing, 
committee was able to do was to ask 


differences 
therefore, the 
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Rajendra Babu to hasten his inqniry and let the 
Working Committee have his report on or before the 
end of the present mouth, There is no doubt that the 


possession of the Temple should vest in the Baddhists. | 


There may be legs] difficulties, They must ba overcome. 
if the report is true that avimal sacrifice is offered in 
the temple, it is o sacrilege, It is oqually a sacrilege 
if the worship is offerd, ag it is alleged, in | way 
Calculated to wound the susceptibilities of Buddhists. We 
should take pride in helpi'g the restoration of the 
temple to the rightful trustees, I hope Rajendra Babu 
will secure all the Jiteratare on the subject avd produce 
a report which can serve as a guide for all who wish to 
advance the cause of the Baddhist claimants. Let me 
hope also that Mr. Pereira has remained in India and 
ig assisting Rajondra Babu. 
Teachers in Conference 

The national teachers met in informal conference 
and come to definite conclusions, The debate was 
interesting. It centred round the Charkha. Learned 
Pandits attended the conference. I hops that the teschers 
will carry oni to the letter and in tho spirit the rosolutions 
addressed to themselves. It has been the bane of the 
national life to pass resolutions and never to enforce 
them The teachers should be the last persons in the 
world to make vain promisse. They have in thoir hands 
the moulding of the youth of the country. Let them 
know that the students are ene to copy their bad 
example of breach of their own word ia preference to 
their lofty sermons on the sacredness of resojntions and 
promises. This year is a year of trial and test for tho 
nation. The Congress has staked its all practically on a 
single issue i, e. the production and sale of Khaddar 
and the boycott of foreign cleth, Tho national schools 
to be national have to assist this national work by the 
teachers and boys and girls learning the various processes 
incidental to the prodaction of Kaaddar, by wearing it 
themselves and by spinning as much yarn as they can. 
Their other studies need not bo neglected but they dare 
not omit the things that are reqaired for the vital 
needs of the vation, The teschers have by an over- 
whelming majority accepted the position. I hope they 
will make it good by acting up to their promise. 

Students 

The Students too met in conference. These were 
not merely of the national schoois and collegcs but they 
were principally from Government schools, Mr. Reddy 
ithe President had a scheme for atiiising the vecation 
ard otber leisure Fours of students. His scheme was to 
ecmmit the students ( he would include the vukils also ) 
to givirg the nation at loast 28 evenings every year, 
each yoiunteer to take up four villeges in his neighbour- 
hood as his field of work. Mr, Reddy proposed a course 
of lectures on a variety of subjcots. For the time 
being I weuld cccupy the leisure hours of these volunteers 
for the spread of Khaddar, But this service is not 
the only way the students and practising yakils can 
help. Sarely the least they can do is to use Kbaddar 
themselves and spin half an hour per day. ‘The vakils 
and students cver 21 yesrs should become members 
of the Corgress and those who are under age should send 
their yarn as donation either to their own committee 
or to the A. I, K. B. 

M. K. G. 


( Continucd from page 11 ) 
the aid of the suppressed classes ? Priccas live by the 
blessings of their subjects. Will they not enrich their 
own lives by earning the blessings of the suppressed? The 
Scriptures proclaim that there is no distinction between a 
Brahmin and a Scavenger. Both have souls; both have 
five organs of sense, If they wish, the Princes can do 
much to ameliorate thy condition of these classes and 
can remove untouchability by association with them in a 
religious spirit. Lat them found schools and sink wells 
for the suppressed and find a throne in their hearts. 

Why I have Criticised ? 

I have not criticised the States for the sake of 
criticism. I know tke Gandhi family has been 
connected with them for three generations, I have 
myself been witness to ministership in three States. 
I remembsr that the relations of my father 
and my uncle with their respective States were perfectly 
cordial, As I believe that I am not dovcid of the sense 
of discrimination, I am anxious to see only the good 
poiats of tho States. As I have already said I do not 
desire their detsruction, I believe that the States can do 
much good to the people. Andif I have embarked upon 
criticism it is in the interests of the Princes as well ss 
of their eubjeots. My religion is based on truth and 
non-violence. Truth is my God.  Non-violence is the 
means of realising Him. Ia pessing criticism I have 
endeavoured to state the truth sand have been actuated 
purely by the spirit of non-violence or love. I pray that 
the Princes and Chiefs may understand and accept my 
remarks in the same spirit, 

Rama Rajya 

My ideal of indian States is that of Rama Rajya. 
Rama taking his cue from a washerman’s remark and in 
order to satisfy his subjects abandoned Sita who was dear 
to him as life itself and was a very incarnatson of pity. 
Rama did justice even to a dog. By abandoning his 
kiogdom and living in the forest for the sake of 
truch Rama gave to all the kings of the world an object- 
lesson in noble conduct. By his strict monogamy he 
showed that a life of perfect seif-restraint could be led 
by a royal householder. He lent splendour to his throne 
by his popuiar administration and proved that Rama 
Rajya was the acme of Swaraj, Rama did not 
need the very imperfect modern instrument of ascertaining 
public opinion by counting votes. He had captivated the 
hearis of the people. He knew public opinion by intuition 
8 it were. Tne subjects of Rama were supremely happy. 

Sach Rama Rajya is possible even today. The race 
of Rama ia not extinct. In modern times the first 
Caliphs may be said to have established Rama Rajya, 
Abubsker and Hazrat Umar collected revenue running into 
crores and yet personally they were as good as fakirs, 
They received not a pie from the Public Treasury, They 
were ever watchful to see that the people got justice. 
It was their principle that one may not play false even 
with the enemy but must deal justly with him. 

To the People 

In my humble opinion I have done my duty by the 
Princes in saying a few words about them, A word now 
to the people. The popular saying, ‘ As is the king, 
so are the people’ is only a half truth. That is to say 
it is not more true than its converse, ‘as are the people 
so is the prince’. Where the subjects are watchful a prince 
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is entirely dependent upon them for his status. Where the 
subjects are overteken by sleepy indifference, there is 


every possibility that the Prirce wi'l cease to function 
instead, 


as «6m «€protector and become an oppressor 
Those who are not wide awake hate no right 
to blame their Prin¢e. The Prince a8 well as 


the people are mostly creatures of circamstances, 


Enterprising princes and peoples mould circumstances for 
their own benefit. Manliness consists in making circam- 
stances subservient to ourselves. Those wno will not heed 
themselves perish. To understand this principle is not to be 
impatient, not to reproach Fate, not to blame others. He 
who understands the doctrine of self-help blames himself 
for failure. It is on this ground that I object to violence. 
If we blame others where we should blame ourselves and 
wish for or bring about their destruction, that does not 
remove the root canse of the disesse which on the contrary 
sinks all the deeper for the ignorance thereof. 


Satyagraha j 
We then see that the people themselves are as responsi: 


ble as and even more responsible than the Princes for 
the defects pointed out by me. If public opinion is opposed 
to a partioular line of action, it should be impossible for 
the Prince to adop! it. Opposition here does not mean 
merely inandible murmur. Pablic opposition is effective 
only where there is strength behind it. What does a eon 
do when he objects to some action cf his father? He 
requests the father to desist from the objectionable course, 
i, ©. presents respectful petitions. If the father does not agree 
in Spite of repeated prayers, he non-ccoperates with him to 
the extent even of leaving the paternal roof. This is pure 
justice, Where father and son are uneivilized, they quarrel, 
abuse each other and often even come to blons. An 
obedient son is ever modest, ever peaceful and ever 
loving. It is only his love which on due occasion 
compels him to non-cooperate, The father himself 
understands this loving. non-cooperation, He canxot endure 
abandonment by or separation from the son, is distressed 
at heart and repents. Not that it always happens thas. 
Bat the son’s daty of non-cooperation is clear, 

Such non-cooperation is possible between a pricce 
and his people. In particular circumstances it may be 
the people’s duty Such circumstances can exist only 
where the latter are by nature fearless ard are lovers 
of liberty, They gonerally appreciate the laws of the 
State and obey them valuntarily without the fear cf 
punishment, Keasored and willing obedience to the 
laws of the State is the first lesson in non-cooperaiion, 

The seoond is that of tolerance. We ru:t tolerate 
many laws of the State, even when they are inconvenient. 
A son may not approve of some orders of the father 
and yet he obeys them, It is only when they are 
unworthy of tolerance and immoral that he disobeys 
them, The father will at once understand sach respectfal 
disobedience. In the same way it is only when a peop.e 
have proved their active loyalty by obeying the many 
laws of the State that they acquire the right of Civil 
Disobedience, 

The third lesson is that of suffering. He who has 
not the capacity of suffering csnnot non-cooperate. He 
who has not learnt to sacrifice his property and even 
his family when necessary can nover non-cooperate, It is 
possible that a prince enrsged by bon-coOparation will 
inflict all manner of punishments. There lies the test of 
love, patience, and strength. He who is not rewdy to 
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andergo the fiery ordeal cannot non cooperate. A whole 
people cannot be considered fit or ready for non- 
cooperation when oaly an iadividaal or two have mastered 
these three lessoas. A large number of the people must 
be thos prepared before trey can non-cooperate. The 
result of hasty non-cooperation can only lead to harm. 
Some patriotis yoong men who do not waderstand the 
limitations noted by me grow impatient. Previous 
preparation is needed for non-cooperation as it is for all 
important things, A man cancot become a non-cooperator 
by merely wishing to be oae. Discipline is obligatory. 
I do rot kcow that many have undergose the needful 
discipline in any part of Kathiawad, And when the 
requisite discipline hes been gone through probsbly non- 
cooperation will be found to be unnecessary. 

As it is, I observe the necessity for individuals to 
prepare themselves in Kathiawad as well as in other 
parts of India, Individuals must cultivate the spirit of 
Service, renunciation, truth, non-violence, self-restraint, 
patience. etc. They must engage in constructive work in 
order to develop thee qualities. Many reforms would 
be effected automatically if we put in a good deal of 
silent work among the people. 

The Politicals 

Kathiawad is famous for its political class, This class 
affects an exaggerated politeness and consequently it has 
developed hypocricy, timidity and rycophancy, They sre 
an educate body of men aud therefore they must beccme 
the pioneers in reforms, They can do much for the 
people if they wish. We find contentment among the 
people in places where these political officials are men of 
character, Needless to say that my remarks apply to 
the politicals as a class. I do not wish to suggest that 
they apply to every member of that class, On the 
contrary, 1 know that some of the best of workers sre drawn 
from this class, Hence 1 have never lost hope abont 
this class. Much good might reeult if only it serves the 
States not for making money bat for pure tervice. 

Other Classes 

Again constructive service is easy for those who not 
serving the States have adopted an independent profession. 
I am apxicus to see them develop the qualities mentioned 
ebove. We want silent workers and pure fighters who 
would merge themseives among the people, Workers of 
this descryption can ba counted on one’s fingers, Is 
there even one such worker for every village id 
Kathiawad ? I know the answer is in the negative. The 
class of people who will read this wiil hardly have any 
idea of sural life. Those who have some idea of it! will 
not like it, Still, India and hence Kathiawad lives in 
villages, 

The Spinniog Wheel 

How is this service to bs readered ? Here I give the 
first place to the spinning wheel, I have heard mach 
against it it. But I know thetime is near when the very 
thing which is being abused today will be worshipped as 
Sudarshana Chakra, I am confideut that if we do not 
take it up voluntarily the force of circamstances will 
compel us, The study of Indian economics is the study 
of the spianing wheel. It is the sine qua non for the 
revival of our languishing village industries. I do not 
look upon band-spinning as an occupation bat as a daty 
incumbent upon followers of all religions sects and 
denominations, 
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ean cat e eye in manual labour. Nations are tired 

ship of lifeless machines maltiplied ad infinitum. 
We aro destroying the matchless liviog machines viz. our 
Own bodies by leaving them to rust and trying to 
Substitute lifeless machinery for them. It isa law of God 
that the body must ba fully worked and utilised. We 
dare not igaore it. The Spinning wheel is the auspicious 
symbol of Sharir Yojna—body laboar. He who eats his food 
without offering this sacrifice steals it, By giving up this 
Becrifice we became traitors to the country and banged 
the door in the face of the Goddess of Foriune. The 
Bumerous men and women ia India whose bodies are 
mere skeletons bear witness to this, My revered friend 
Mr. Shastriar ssys I am interfering even in the people's 
choice of their dress, This is perfectly true. It is the 
duty. of every servant of the nation to do so whenever 
it becomes necessary, I would certainly raise my voice 
against it, if the nation takes, (say), to the pantaloon. It 
is wholly unsuited to our climate. It is the duty of 
every Indian to raise his voice against the nation using 
foreign cloth. The opposition really is not to the cloth 
being foreign but to the poverty which its importation brings 
in its train. If the nation gives up its Jawar and Bajri 
and imports oats from Scotland or rye from Rusaia I 
would certainly intrude into the nation’s kitchen, would 
scold it to the full and even sit dharma and make the 
agony of my soul heard. Such intrnsions have even 
happened within recent times. During the late diabolical 
war in Europa people were compalled to raisa particular 
crops, and the State controlled the food and driak of 
their subjects. 

Those who wish to serve in the villages cannot but 
take up the study of the spinning wheel. Hundreds and 
even thousands of young men sand women can earn 
their livelihood by its means and doubly repay 
the nation for it. This work means organisation 
and familiarity with every villager to whom 
one could easily impart a rudimentary knowledge of 
economics and politics. The work might also iaclude the 
true education of the village children and g.ve one an 
insight into the many wants and shortcomings of 
viliages. 

Not only is there no conflict pessible between a 
Prince and his subjects in this Khadi work, but ou the 
other hand their relations might be expected to become 
cordial. The fuifilment of this expectation is conditional 
on the workers’ humility. I am therefore neither ashamed 
nor do I hesitate in asking this Political Conforenca to 
give prominence to the spinning wheel. 


The Supperssed Classes 

Such als) is the work among untouchables. It is the 
bounden duty of all Hindus to remove uatouchability. 
Here also no interference need be feared from any Prince. 
I firmly bslieve that Hindus would regain the strength 
of soul if by serving the suppressed acd receiving their 
hearts’ blessing they carried on a proc:ss of self-parification. 
Untouchability is a great blot on Hinduikm It is 
necessary to remove that blot. The Hindu who serves the 
suppressed will bea saviour of Hinduism and will 
enshrine himself in the hearts of his suppressed brothers 
and sisters. 

Power is of two kinds. One is obtained by the fear of 
punishment and the other by aris of love. Power based 
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On love is a thousand times more effective and permanent 
than the one derived from fear of punishment. When 
the members of this Conference will prepare themselves by 
loving service they will acquira the right to speak on 
behalf of the/people and no Prince will be able to resist 
them. Then only is there an atmosphere for nor- 
co-operation, if if ever becomes necessary. 

But I have faith in the Princes. They will at once 
recognises the force of such enlightened and forceful 
public opinion. After all the Princes too are Indians. This 
country is all in all to them as it is to us. It is possible 
to touch their hearts. I for one do not think it difficult to 
make a successful appeal to their sense of justice. We 
have never made an earaest effort. We are in a hurry. 
In coascientisusly preparing ourselves for service lies 
our victory, the victory of Princes as well as the people. 


Hindu-Musim Unity 
The third question is that of Hindu-Maslim unity, I 
have one or two letters fram Kathiawad which show that — 
this question is exercisisg some minds even in Kathiawad. 
I need scareely say that there must be unity between 
Hindu and Masalmans. No worker dare ignore any single 
part of the nation. 


My Field of Labour | 

I kuow that to many my speech wiil appear incomplete 
ani even insipid. But I cannot give any practical or 
useful advice by going cutside my province. My 
field of Jabour is clearly defined and it pleases 
me. I am fascinated by the law of love. It is 
the philosopher's stone for me. I know Ahimsa 
alone can provide a remedy for our ills. In my 
view the path of non-violence is not the path of the 
timid or the uamanly. A’inss is the haight of Kshatriya 
Dharma as it represents the climax of fearlesiness. In it 
there is no sodpe for flight or for defeat. Being a 
quality of the soul it is not difficult of attainment. It 
comes easily to a person who feels the presence of the 
soul withia. I believe that no other path but that of 
non-violence will suit Iadia. The symbol of that Dharma 
for India is the spinniag wheel as it alone is the friend 
of the distressed and the giver of plenty for the 
poor. The law of love kaows no bounds of space or time, 
My Swaraj, therefore, takes note of Bhangis, Dheds, 
Dublas and the weakest of the weak, and except the spinning 
whee! I know no other thing which befriends all these, 

1 have not discussed your local questions of which I 
heve not saofiicient knosledge. I have nf dealt with the 
questions of the ideal constitation for the State as yon 
alone can be its fashioners. My duty lies in discovering 
and employiuog means by which the nation may ey 
the strength +o enforce its will, When once tne 
nation is conscious of its strength it will find its own 
way or make it. That Prince is acceptable to me who 
becomes a prince among his people's servants, The subjecia 
are the roal master. Bat what is the servant to do if 
the master goes to sleep? Hvery thing, therefore, is 
included ia trying for a true national awakening. 

Sach being my ideal there is room for Indian States 
in Swaraj as conceived by me and there’ is fall protection 
guaranteed to the subjects for their rights. |The true 
source of rights is duty, I have therefore spoken only 
about the daties of Princes as well as the peoples. If 
we all discharge our duties, rights will not be far to 
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seek. If leaving duties unperformed we rua after rights, 
they will escape a3 like a will o’ the wisp. The more 
we pursue them the farther will they fly. Ths same 
teaching has been embodied by Krishna in the imwortal 
words: ‘Action alone is thine. Leave thou the fruit 
severely alone.’ Aotion is duty; frait is the right. 


Notes 


For Provinciat Committees 

I hope that Provincial Congress Committees will lose 
no time in organising the new franchise. I know that some 
Corgressmen are waiting for instructions from the Working 
Committee as io the mothod of work Vefore commencicg 
enrolment. Such waiting ie, however, wholly unnecessary. 
It is not the Working Committee that has to organise 
the work under the new franchite. The burden rests with 
every province, and the sooner they commence the better it 
is for the purpose for which the new franchise has been 
introduced. Congressmen should remember thet at the 
end of Kebruiry the existing list of members fails into 
desuetuie. If Provircial Committees wait till then for 
enrolment they will fiod that they have rot even a 
quorum to go on with. Membership should, therefore, 
be actively canvassed from now. I had hoped to publish 
some valuable ioformation supplied to me by §jt. Satish- 
chandra D-zs Gupta as to the method of organisation. | 
have also before m2 twoi Jum‘uatirg volumes on Khaddar 
work written by Satish Babu ond published by Khadi 
Pratisthan. The first volam», desis with the manner of 
Organising spianiog and weaving and the secord volume 
collects all the available informition about cotton. 
The volames are seasonable, I hope to condense sone of 
the information made available to the public by their 
industrious author, Tl.ose who can afford to buy the 
volumes should posses3 them. They should write to the 
Khadi Pratisthas, 15 College Square, Oalcatta,f or them. 
The price of the first volame is two rupees and that of 
the second is one rupee. 


To Spinners 


Several spinners, who have been rending their yarn 
either to the A. I. K. B. or to mo, inquire what they are 
to donow. They sre to send in their yarn as asul 
for the month of Vecomber. All that the adults may 
Spin from the begioniag of the year should naturally be 
retained and sent in to the respective provircia! committees 
as their monthly subscription for memborship, Hitherto 
Spinners have sent in what they bave span and many 
have seat in even les3 than 2000 yards. Now they sre 
boand, to be entitled to a living membership, to send 
not less than 2000 yards per month. They may send 
more if they choose, They should take-care to have a 
receipt for the exact quantity sent. They will get credit 
for the balance over 2C00 yards for the next month’s 
quota. Minors may send yarn to the Provincial Congress 
Committees as donations. They ovnsot claim membership, 
There are however many such who, I am told, wonld 
send their yara only to me. I would advise them to 
send their yarn to their respective committees; bat if 
they will not do so I woald bs glad a3 uinal to receive 
their yarn and {ura it to good account. 


Prize Essay 


The terms of the prize essay On the messege of the 
Spinning whoel and Khaddar aro: — 


(1) The essay should be in Hoglish ia foar parts; 
the first part to contaim the history of hand-spinning 
and the Khaddar ( meaning hand-puo, icclading the 
celebrated Shubnum of Dacea ) trade of India b-fore the 
British adyent, the sccond part shou'd trace the history 
of the rain of handspinnixg and the Khaddar trade, 
the third part shonid be an examination of the 
possibilities of hand-spinning and Khad dsr and a comparison 
between the Indian mill-industry and hand-spinniog and 
hand-weavicg, the fourth part should examine the 
poss bilit’es of achieving boycott of foreiga cloth through 
the spinning wheel, Ths essay should be suppirted by 
authoritative statistics and sheuld have an sppendix 
cdntainiog a list of all the reference books and 
aithorities used by the anthor ia support of his 
argoment. 


(2) The essay may be as brief as the competitors 
wish to make it, consistently with tho giving of a fall 
record of facts ard figures. 


(3) The essay should be sent to the offlee of 
Yourg Iadin by registered book post with the suthor’s 
nema On a separate sheet and should reach the office of 
Young India not later than 15th March next. The 
jadges will be Messrs. Shankerlal Banker, Maganlal K. 
Gandhi and myself. The result will ba announced not 
later than Sist March 1925. The jadges will reserve 
to themselves the right of rejecting all the esssys if 
they tall below a certain standard. The priza will be 
paid to the wiorer on the avnouncament thereof. 
Tho right of publication will vest in the All India 
Khedi Board io accordance with the donor's wishes, 

I hopo that those scholars who are iaterested ia the 
great spinning movement avd who havo studied the subject 
will consider it worth their while to enter into the 
ocimpetition, 

Poverty of Cause 


A Bengali friend writiog about unity says :— 

‘‘In Bengal, perhaps in other provinces also, the 
economic distress of the educated middle classes hinders 
the growth of pablio spirit and patriotism. The young 
men crowd the meetiags asd app'aud the- spseches. 
When they go out of schorls and ouvlieg:s they begin 
to feel the straggle for existence. It dsmps their 
youthful vigour and eathusiasm and they cease ta tako 
any practical iaterest ia national work, ” 

Tho evil as the writer rightly judges, is moro or 
less common to all the provinces. The remedy is clear, 
No Government can fiad empioyment for the incresiog 
number of students year afer year, The only Wey to 
solve the puzzle is to revise the common idoa about 
education that it is a means of finding a carcer in life. 
Hducation should bo taken for our mental aod moral 
development. Secondly the army of unemployed young 
men should realiss the dizoity of Isboar and qaalify 
themselves for taking op the Organisation of the 
Charkha industry. It can take ia an ualimited nambar 
of youog men if they were willing to take tho neoossary 
training and to go to the Villages and to be satisfied 
with a modest incoro, 
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The following is a substance of My. Gandhi's concluding speech at the Kathiawad Political Conference :— 


Whenever I have come to Kathiawal I have been 
covered with overflowing love. It is no wonder when I 
know that everywhere in India I find Kathiawad, te 
the overwhelming loye of Kathiawad. Much as I prize 
that love I craye for that ‘love amazing lore divine’, 
which nourishes the soul, and not the love which, not 
being backed by the_ will to porform promises made, 
withers the soul. 
connects you and me, and not circumstances of a private 
nature. Unless, therefore, you give aJl your love practical 
shape, turn it into work of public beneft, i has, for 
me at least, no meaning. I am an ordinary mortal, 
as much exposed to affections and passions as any one 
of you. But I always try io control them. I therefore 
demand love which soothes but docs not overwhelm. I 
want the fire of that love to parify and not to burn me. 
Let all your love thercfore Le converted into work 
in fulfilment of the national programme. 

I am grateful to you for allowing me to exercise the 
fullest discretion as regards the resolutions you had 
drafted for consideration before the Subjects Committee. 
Your draft contained a long list of grievances. I asked 
you to restrain the desire for passing resolutions regarding 
grievances and to cultivate self-discipline and the capacity 
of suffering. You accepted my ‘adyice, not out of regard 
for my personality, but because you know that I am a 
practical man and hayé sonic experience of public affairs, 
In advising you however to drop most of your resolutions, 
I did not mean to muzzle myself too on the matters 
I have taken up greater responsibility 


It is service of the people that 


yeferred to therein. 
on my shoulders. | : 
you have waived all discussion of your Brievances. It 
shall be, for, me, a year of intense, unremitting toil. 
But I shall work on my condition. The advice I 
haye given you is based on trust, trust in human Beenty 
trust in the Kathiawad Chicfs. yen so at Amritsar I 
pleaded with my brother delegates not to distrust 
Mr. Montagu, not to distrust Lord Sinha’s judgment, not 
to distrust His Majesty the King, and you know that 
the Congress accepted my advice to a considerable extent. 
You must vemember that against me was ranged that 
day no less an opponent than the late Lokamanya Tilak. 
But he and the others saw that IT was suggesting the 
proper thing and accepted my suggestion. I pleaded 
with them somewhat in this wise: ‘Accept the Reforms 
today, as given in good faith. ‘he moment you feel 
that they are more a burden than a blessing, you may 


press the parallel too far. 


1 do not want to go to sleep, because 


reject them. For Myr. Montagu says that he has tried 
to secure all that he could for us. Lord Sinha, a man 
in the know and a distinguished patriot, has also advised 
the country to acuept the Reforms.’ The King’s message 


too was couched in grateful language. All those 
considerations led me to suggest ecceptance of the 


Reforms. Out of that state of trust, when it was proved 
to be misplaced, arose Non-cooperation. Today too I am 
asking you to adopt a policy of trust. But pray do not 
It is meant only to assute 
you that I do not want to sit silent. I have heard more 
tales of woe than you have told me. I do not know 
how much of all I have heard is true. But you may be 
sure that as soon as I am convinced that the complaints 
are true, I shall use whatever ability and resourcefulness 
I possess to get them- remedied. I shall try to see 
the Princes concerned. If I succeed in getting a hearing 
from them I shall discuss all your grievances with them, 
and shall, if permitted, acquaint the public with the 
result. Musalman friends from Dhoraji had a series of 
grievances against the Thakore Saheb of Gondal. They 
asked to be permitted to place them before the Conference. . 
But I dissuaded them, as I was not in possession of the: 
facts. I have tho honour to know the Thakore Saheb 
of Gondal. I have had the pleasure of meeting him, 
I regard him with respect, and I know that he is 
a capable ruler. It is therefore unbearable that 
he should mean or do any harm to his subjects, 
How can I indict him at the instance of half a dozen 
or more people? So long as I have not seen him or 
not spoken to the subordinate officers concerned, it 
would not be possible for me to give any definite lead. 
lt would be against my nature to do so. I therefore 
assured Mr. Dhorajiwalla that I would inquire into all 
his charges, and then do the needful. It was an 
awkward situation my having to advise the Musalman 
friends who might not trust me and know that I. make 
no distinction betiveen a Hindu and a Musalman. But 
Maulana Shaukat Ali’s: arvival has fortified me. I told 
them that the Maulana and I would both consider over 
ihe matter, and give them our joint adyice. I am glad to 
say that they agreed to this. 

Jamnagar is in the same position as Gondal. I 
hiaye numerous ccmplainis against the raler of that 
State also. Jf a subject may claim friendship with a 
ruling Prince I may say that Jamsaheb and I were 
friends in our youth, The late Kevalram Mavji Daye 
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gave me a note of introduction to Jamsaheb when I 
went to England. Very often we used io meet each 
other there, and the wish was dearest to the hearts of every 
éne of us, his friends, that he should to the 
gati of Jamnagar. But today J hear numerous charges 
against him, none of which I wish may be true. I also 
wish that Jamsaheb should of his own accord remedy 
all the wrongs (if any) that may have been committed 
against his subjects by him or in his name. It is not 
my purpose to embarrass him. I should approach him 
in all humility and plead with him. I should do the 
same with my bitterest opponent. Sir Michael O'Dwyer, 
for instance, thinks I am the wickedest man on earth. 
If he were to return to India as the King’s representative, 
I would not hesitate to approach-him, if need be, in all 
humility. Why should I do otherwise with Jamsaheb? 
{ have a huge pile of material before me aspersing 
both him and the Thakore Saheb of Condal. But how 
can I make use of it, how ean I eriticise them, without 
inquiry? But I am not going to ignore or suppress 
any of the charges or complaints. I shall, during the 
current year, try my best to get them investigated and 
shall submit to you a day to day diary of my work at 
the close of the year. 


gucceed 


A word now for your part of the bargain. I ask 
you not to disturb the task I have undertaken, by 
private or public criticism of a bitter or rancorous 
nature. I ask you not to irritate the Princes. ‘they are, 
after all, rulers and ave therefore like all men in 
authority. Authority blurs the vision. We cannot have 
Rama in every age, nor Umar. None of the Caliphs who 
came after the glorious thirty years of the Caliphate could 
ever approach any ohe of the first four Caliphs. Such 
rulers are rare eyen as the gems embedded in the most 
hidden recesses of mines. Wherever, therefore, I find 
a ruler getting irritated or angry I am patient with him. 
Vor anger is natural to them as much as to you or me 
if we were similarly placed. Kings are no more 
philosophors ov saints than any one of us. ‘he world 
knows only one Janaka Videhi. Eyen under Swaraj we 
shall have to put up with a fair amount of failings of 
the Swaraj officials. Why only an hour ago perhaps 
{ gave you a. foretaste of how a man in authority 
behaves. How ean I say that I did not ia any instance 
abuse my authority? A Shastri and a Muni asked for 
permission to speak, I did not give it, I told the Muni: «No 
more this wordy warfare for you. Your business is to 
go abont from place to place introducing cha:khas in 
every home.’ How do I know that I did not exceed 
the bounds of propriety in thus disallowing both? But I 
was clothed in authority, however brief and so you put 
up with me. Wherever there is the use of authority 
there is scope for anger and injustice and we must needs 
drink many a bitter cup at the hands of rulers. 


I have thus presented to yon two sides of the case, One 
for the rulers and tho other for the ruled. It is 
unbearable for me that a Kathiawad Prince should do 
wrong to his subjects. To him ek say, ‘For what earthly 
use do you behave thus?’ To you [ say you must learn 
lesions of forbearance and self suffering. I 
to 


commend 
your attention the last paragraph of my printed 
Presidential address, I would ask you to read and read 
that paragraph and to chew and digest it. 


: No people 
have riven who thought Only of rights, 


Only those did 


so who theyght of duties. Ont of the performance of 
duties flow vights, and those that knew and performed 
their duties came naturally by the rights. The Shastras 
inculeate reverence to parents. It means implicit obedience 
to them, and why do we willingly obey like that? 
We know that an angry look from his mother was 


sufficient to make the giantlike Shaukat Ali cower 
before hex What is the secret of this willing 
obedience? It is that the obedience carries with it 


enjoyment of a right—the right to inheritance. At the 
back of obedience is a consciousness of a right to be 
enjoyed, and yet woe to the man who obeys with an 
eye to the right to inheritance. It is the Shastras 
again that inculeate obedience without an eye to the 
fruit thereof. He who thinks not of the right gets it, 
and he who thinks of it loses it. That is the rule of 
conduct J would like to place before you. If you follow 
it I have vo doubt that you will create a disciplined 
army of workers for Swataj. After you have succeeded 
in raising such an army, no ruler dare ignore you. As 
it is, the gentleman who invited the next conference to 
Sorath did so with considerable trepidation, lest a ruler 
should refuse permission to hold it. You have therefore 
to clear the atmusphere, and to raise your moral stature 
to such a degree that no one would want to refuse your 
request. I hope you will not misunderstand me. I am 
not asking you to do aught that you should not do, 
that may he calculated to injure your self-respect. 
Always insist on truth, and urge it with humility and 
grace. I am a journalist of long standing. In my 
own way I claim to know my art well. For I make it 
a point to write only one thing when there are a hundred 
things that I might write. Now if I were to open the 
columns of Youny Inlia and Narajivan to all the 
controversial topics and complaints that are referred to 
me, that would be the surest way to lose the little 
reputation I have gained for these journals. And 
punctilions though I am in the observance of this rule, 
I dare say I er? on occasions. I would therefore ask such 
of you as are journalists and publicists to curb your pen 
and tongue. Exercise the strictest economy of words, 
but not of truth. Restrain your expression, but not the 
inner light, which should burn brighter with increasing 
restraint. Nor will you thus fall a prey to weakness. 
Battery aud anger are the two sides of weakness, one 
the obverse the other the reverse. The reverse—anger— 
is worse than the obverse—flattery. Only a weak man 
cither resorts to flattery or tries to disguise his weakness 
wader anger. Let no one flatter himself that his anger 
is an expression of his strength. Strength lies only in 
action and action is duty done. Those who have 
captivate the hearts of men are souls heroic and true, 
who have burnt their passions to cinders in the fire of 
restraint. lor you also, therefore, who have the salvation 
of Kathiawad at heart, patience and restraint should be 
the watchwords. he King carries on his work by 
means of punitive sanctions. You will carry on your 
work with the sanction of sacrifice and Jove. Drench 
both the rulers and ruled with the water of your sacrifice 
and loye, so that you may convert Kathiawad into an 
Kden worthy for men and gods to behold. If I may 
bléss you, that is my blessing, If I am not worthy to 
give you blessings that is my prayer to God. Let the 
spinning-\wheel be a symbol of your sacrifice and love 
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eon of Faith 


After the A. I. C. C. meeting at Ahmedabad on the 
28th June last Mahatmaji hada heart to heart exchange 
of thoughts at the Ashram in Sabarmati with the nearest 
co-workers of the No-change party from all provinces. 
At that time it was suggested by some that No-changers 
should surrender all Congress executives to the Swarajists 
and that Mahatmaji should withdraw his connection with 
the Congress and. work his own programme of Khadi 
and Other construction independently from outside. I 
was opposed to this idea. Mshatmaji ultimately rejected 
the snggestion on the ground mainly that such a 
withdrawal would be violence and seriously injare the 
Swarajists whom he wished io serve as far as possible 
without doing violence to his own principles. Since then 
several important events have happened and the present 
position is that Mahatmaji is President of the Congress 
and head of iis executive, while the Working Committce 
which is charged with the executive responsibility for all 
Congress work is predominantly Swarajist. Mahaimaji is no 
partyman in One sense. But it must be acmitted that he 
does not agree in some fundamentals with the Swarajists. 
The relationship between the No-changers and the 
Swarajists is settled by the Calcutta Pact. By agreement 
and without trial by party votes, the Congress has given 
its. authority to the Swarajist activities in the Council, 
and under this agreement the Swarajists haye g‘ven their 
vote and consented to work for the Spinning Franchise 
introduced by Mahatmaji. 


The main work of the Congress during the year 
being the organisation of membership in accordance with 
the new franchise, and this together with Khadi production 
being work of a kind and magnitude demanding the 
utmost organising abilities and industrious application of 
those whose faith in the Charkka is unlimited, it may 
at first appear that the executive of the Congress this 
year should be a strong No-change—Charkha—Working 
Committee, and that Swarajists whose faith and whcse 
time are both greatly limited in this matter ought really 
rot to man the chief cxecutive kody cf the Congress, 
not to speak of being the predominant and almost sole 
element in composing it. But on further consideration 
one will see the philosophy underlying this arrangement 
‘which was not thrust upon but deliberately brought about 
by Mahatmaji with the whole-hearted «pproval of his 
No-change lieutenants. 


The new franchise depends for its suecess on. the 
work at the distant end of the string,—the faithful and 
diligent work in the towrs and villages of the humble 
volunteers and of those who, amid domestic difficulties, 
public: indifference and calemny and _ ridicule all round, 
toil with the carding bow the tool kox and cotton,—not 
on the resolution of the Working Committee at tho 
top. Mahatmaji has secured the adoption of the policy 
and has further secured a calm and peaceful atmosphere 
‘for working it. For the real toilers that have the 
patience and ihe faith, this is enough. I do «not say 
that Mahatmaji and:the bottom-workers aloze are enough, 
and that the District Congress Committees and Provincial 
Congress Committees and the All-India Congress 
Committee, are.to ke ignored. They serve to guide, help, 
snd instruct. Bat in the work involved in introducing 
and organising the Gongress on a basis of manual labour, 


taken by the workers is of decreasing 
importance as we go from the primary strata upwards 
to the All-India Working Committee. This is necessarily 
80 by reason of the character of the work which is 
bodily labour and not brain work. 


the active share 


If then we remember this with reference to the 
programme of positive work before us, and also that 
the aim of No-changers is, if and when necessary, to hand 
Over all offices and power in the Congress organisation 
to the Swarajists who may need it more than the No- 
changers, i. e. with regard to their special ‘programme 
of work, and further that it must be our aim in order 
to make the surrender fruitful of resulis to both sides 
and free from harmful effects, that it should be peaceful, 


quiet and almost unperceived,—we will be able to 
understand the philosophy underlying Mahatmaji’s 


constitution of the Working Committee and his present 
method of work. 


No-changers who feel that the salvation of the 
country, the permanent Anchor of its Hope, rests on the 
Charkha, must not look up, or this side or that, but 
prayerfully carry the burden. There is no rest or 
fatigue for us. he Wheel is our hope, our joy, our friend, 
our good angel. We must work for it in our waking 
hours, and dream about it when we sleep. I did not see 
fully the meaning of things at first. I therefore 
thought Mahatmaji went along paths where I saw no 
logic or light. But I now see things clearly, and hope 
all those who felt distracted by doubts like myself will 
also see. Spin, spin and spin and make others spin—this 
is our single Mantra, our Gayatri. 


While I saw all this, I felt at the same time that 
there was some sort of unreality, some sort of political 
playing with truth, casting a shadow over all this plan 
of Satyagraha. But here I depend on the judgment of 
the Guru whose instinctive sense of Truth is so much 
greater than mine, and I feel at ease. 

Cc. Re 

[ It gives me much comfort to be able to have this 
unsolicited ceclaation from Rajagopalachari. The reader 
knows my regard for his sanity and judgment, And I 
was grieved whilst he was torn with doubts and fears. 
There is no ‘playing with truth’ in the Charkha 
pzogramme, for Natyagraha is not predominantly  eivil 
disobedience but a quiet aad irresistible pursuit of ruth. 
On rarest occasions it becomes civil disobedience. But 
conscious and willing obedience nist, ia the ease of a 
large body of precede it. The Charkha 
which is the embodiment of willing obedience and calm 
persistence must therefore suceced before there is civil 
disobedience. It is hecansc I am much afraid of playing 
with truth in cven thinking of civil disobedience before 
the necessary atmosphere has been ensured that I must 
insist upon the Charkha and upon full surrender io the 
Swarajists, and for that matter to all concerned, ever 
though the workers may be reduced to the number of 
the digits on the fingers of one hand only. We must 
not have violent disobedience under cover of ciril 
disobedience. The lesson of Chanri Ckaura has sunk too 
deep in me to be easily obliterated. Not only is there 
no trace of regret.in.moe for the Bardoli decision but. I 
hold it to be one of the greatest among my services 
to the country. M. K. G.] 
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A Notice ? 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The following notice was delivered to me at Belgaum: 

“ We, the undersigned, delegates of the Kolaba 
District Congress “Committee in the Maharashtra 
Province, beg leave to direct your attention to the 
special circamstanccs of our district. The Kolaba 
district is not a cotton—producing district, nor is it 
near such a cotton centre. The people of the district, 
therefore, naturally have no inclination towards 
spinning. Even in the first year of the non—cooperation 
movement, it was only with great difficulty that a 
few charkhas could be introduced which too span for 
only some months. . 


“The Kolaba District Congress Committee has, 
therefore, after full consideration of these facts, 
passed a resolution in September last, to the effect 
that this spinning franchise canrot work in_ this 
district and its introduction in the Congress Constitution 
would endanger the very existancé of almost all the 
committees in the districts We, therefore, inform you 
at the earliest opportunity after the spinning franchise 
is adopted by the Congress, that, though several of 
us have either voted for the resolution in the 
Congress or have refrained from voting against it 
only because the Swarajya Party had decided to treat 
‘it as a party question, and others because they thought 
it inevitable todo so for the sake of unity in the 
Congress, it is difficult for us to carry it ovt in 
practice, so that yun may not afterwards have any 
Occasion for disappointment. ” 


It is dated 27th December and signed by twelve 
members including the President and the secretary. I hope 
that the signatories do not propose to carry their threat 
into effect. If these gentlemen have voted for, or 
refrained from voting against the spinning resolution for 
the suke of discipline or unity, I beg to point ont to 
them that the mere voting or refraining does not fulfil 
the conditions of discipline or unity. To be effective, 
discipline means the carrying into effect of the terms of the 
cesolution in a proper soldierly spirit of obedience although 
it may not commend itself to reason. Such was the 
spirit of the Light Brigade whose memorablo charge 
has been made famous by Tonnyson. Such was also the 
spirit of the soldiers who although they knew they 
Were running into the jaws of death followed their 
general during the Boer war and were riddled to death by 
the Boer bullets on the heights of Spionkop. A mechanical 
assent by them to their general's proposition that the 
heights should be carried would have meant nothing 
and wonld have meant even disgrace. It was the action 
thoogh reluctant yet as daring ns that of the staunchest 
believers that made them heroes. Re it noted that they 
fonght « battle in which defeat was a certainty. But 
heroes aro made in the hour of defeat. Success is, 
therefore, well described as a serics of glorious defeats, 


What if the franchiso is found at the end of the year 
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to have produced a failure? It will be a glorious defeat 
if the Congressmen irrespective of parties and irrespective 
of williagness or unwillingness will work their best to 
make it a success. 

Nor is it proper to svy as the signatories have said 
ihat many haye yoied for the resolntion for the sako of 
unity if they have not inteaded to work in accordance 
with the resolution. Unity is made of sterner stuff. It 
is not ‘a showy nothing’ to be merely named On a paper 
resolution. Unity to be achieved means solid action in 
terms of the resolution. I do not believe in the Councils. 
But because my co-workers believe in it, I have given 
them the use of the Congress name. Now if my heart 
does not co-operate with my lip or my pen, I am a 
hypocrite and not a believer in nnity. Having voted for 
the resolution that authorises Council entry, I mnst wish 
well to the Swarajists. I must in no way hamper their 
progress by any act of mine, I must even help them 
wherever I can to the best of my ability and if they 
fail, they should not be able to say that they have 
failed because I refused to help within the limits 
previously and mutually understood. Assuming that the 
No-changers do not in any way whatsoever hamper the 
Swarajists, oven the latter's failure, if there is to be 
failure, will be a suecess because at the end of it we 
shall have found another way of compassing our end. 
Exactly similarly if all parties have done their best to 
make the franchise a success and it fails, we shall all 
realise the fact frankly, accept the defeat and jointly set 
about cutting another road to success. For out of our 
defeats, if we are determined, we shall find the way 
that leads us to our goal. 

And what is the difficulty these Kolaba friends find 
except that of their own creation? If there is no cotton 
grown in their district let them buy it. Kolaba is 
nearer Bombay than Manchester. Will they be surprised 
to learn that not a pod of cotton grows anywhere near 
Manchester and the gentlemen there find no difficulty 
in importing and carding and spinning it? I assure the 
friends of the Kolaba district that they will not find it 
half as difficult as the citizens of Manchester to import 
cotton in their district. Let me further hearten them 
by telling them that if they have not the will to import 
cotton and organise carding and spinning, the Congress 
resolution permits them to tuy handspun yarn and pay 
the required quantity to the Congress. Have they the 
will to buy yarn? It will still be well, provided that the 
yarn is handspun and is even and well-twisted. 


Well Done 

Deshbandhu’s latest score against Lord Lytton is a 
brilliant stroke. -His ailing condition and his being carried 
to the Council Hall on a stretcher adds a dramatic touch 
to the great victory. His more presence in an ailing 
condition constituted a specch far more effective than 
any spoken word. If Lord Lytton has sufficient 
imagination and enough of the sportsman in him, he 
should after all these repulses withdraw the Ordinance, 
release the prisoners and throw the responsibility on 
those who yoted with the Deshbandhu of dealing with 
the conspiracy for murder which His Excellency believes 
exists in Bengal. He must not complain of the conduct of 
the majority in the Bengal Council becanse they have voted 
agaicst him. Tho essence of popular legislatures is that 
the Government that is responsible for them mast 
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depend for its existence upon their reasoned support. 
They may be obstinate, Stupid or suspicious on occasions, 
The Government has then to wait patienily for their 
conversion and be prepared to ran risks of misgovernment 
or even worse. Why shonld a popular assembly be 
expected to he free from the limitations of an autocrat ? 


+ rear ens. 
oe 


Lord Lytton does not claim for his measure capacity for 


Securing absolute immunity from political crime. But I 
very much fear that all the cogent argument that is being 
advanced by Indian publicists, although it is almost 
unanimous in ils condemnation of Lord Lytton’s policy, 
Will be lost upon a Government which has become 
habituated to treat public opinion with contempt. Hence 
it is that I say to the public men of India that if they 
will add foree to their argument, they must ply the 
Charkha. It is the only eveative energy that is readily 
available to the nation. The discipline that Deshbandhn 
Das has brought abont in the Bengal Council will act 
with telling effect as soon as but no sooner than the 
Charkha has obtained a footing in every home and 
boycott of foreign cloth has thereby become an 
accomplished fact. Oh, for one concrete act to the 
credit of the nation as a whole! M. K: G. 


Kathiawad Notes 


It was no light thing for me to advise the 
Kathiawad Political Conference ‘not to pass a string of 
resolutions on grievances of which the delegates had 
no method of enforcing redress even if they were 
capable of proof to the satisfaction of the public. 
I told them that the Conference should first develop 
a spirit of public service and sacrifice and then 
organise for redress of grievances. They would then be 
better able to deal with the various matters about which 
they felt and complained. This was the method of 
pacific resistance. The Subjects Committee had no 
hesitation in accepting this advice. But there was 
an interesting debate on the Spinning Franchise on which 
the organisers had prepared a resolution. It was however 
carried by an overwhelming majority. This resolution 
differs from the Congress resolution in that it requires 
the original member habitually to wear Khadi and not 
merely on state occasions. Here there was no disciplinary 
voting ; everyone was free to vote as he chose. 5 

It now remains to be seen how the resolution works. 
Everyone seemed to admit that the success would depend 
largely upon the zeal, earnestness and capacity of the 
principal workers who made themselyes responsible for 
the resolution. 


Sir Prabhashanker to Spla 

The most startling event of the session perhaps was 
the solemn resolution taken by Sir Prabhashanker Pattani 
to spin daily for at least half an hour heforo taking his 
principal meal so long as he was not too ill io turn tho 
wheel. He has made no exception for travels, for he 
contends, and rightly, that as he travels always First 
Class, he should have no difficulty about carrying the 


wheel with him and spinning during his travels, 
It is a tremendous step for Sir Prabhashanker, 
I hope that he will be able to carry ont 
his resolution. His example must give great 


encouragement to the hanc-spinning movement in 
Kathiawad. Needless to say that Sir Prabhashanker is 
not expected to join the Kathiawad Sabha, I was anxious 
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to make it clear that though spinning has its political 
aspect, every spinter need not concern himself with it. 
It was enough for me if Princes and their ministers 
spun to set an example and as a token of their 
identification with those they ruled. The peasantry of 
Kathiawad has ample lcisure. {he people are poor. And 
if the fashion of spinning is set by the ruling class and 
their ambassadors the people will adopt it and make a 
substantial addition to the rational wealth. The effect of 
the addition on indiyidnals might be imperce; ble, but 
on the people as a whole it must be most m_ ked. 

The reader will be interested to know cw Sir 
Prabhashanker came to take the resolution. He attended: 
the Subjects Committco by invitation as a visitor. After 
the Spianing Resolution was adopted I invited the members 
to enroll themselves as spinners. I told them that at 
Belgaum I had undertaken in common with others to 
enlist before the Ist of March at least 100 members 
who would undertake to spin 2,000 yards per month. I 
added too, that I would have also two spinners from 
among the ‘unwilling’ class, I told thé audience that 
I had hope of Kathiawad giving me the 100 members 
and that among the two unwilling spinners I. had Sir 
Prabhashanker in mind when I gave the undertaking. at 
Belgaum. Up jumped to his feet Sir Prabhashanker and 
in solemn tones announced the foregoing resolution amid 
cheers. 


I was to be Sir Prabhashanker's teacher. At the time 
of writing he had only 3 lessons. On the 3rd day he 
was able to spin within less than two-+hours forty-eight 
yards of even  well-twisted yarn of 8 counts, As a 
matter of fact during tho very first lesson lasting half an 
hour he was able to draw a thread. He then asked to 
be left alone to battle with the wheel. Let me hope 
that the other -administrators and ministers will copy 
Sir Prabhashanker's noble resolve to the benefit of 
themselves and the people under their charge. 


Cotton Collection : 
Bhavnagar being a cotton centre it was decided also 
to collect cotioa for distribution among those poor spinners 
who might bo disposed to give half hour's labour but 
may not be able to give or beg cotton. As a result, ‘over 
275 maunds of cotton was collected—not a bad resnlt 
of two days’ begging. If the enthusiasm continues, the 
Spinning orgaaasation must prosper in Kathiawad. 


M. K.. Gd. 


The Revolving Wheel 

Baro Dada Dwijendva Nath Tagore as the reader knows 
las a weakness for me. Almost every thing I say or 
do appeals to him with an irresistible force. The reader 
is therefore entitled to discount his approval of my 
ideas and schemes. But he cannot but admire Baro Dada's 
zeal and deyotion for his country which make him 
keep, in touch with the current thought in our politics, 
Here is his latest on the spinning wheel: 

“In practice though not in theory most self~ 
important people fondly believe that what seems 
improbable to. them is imposrible and what seems 
probable to them is alone possible. The enemies of 
Napoleon once thought that it was as impossible for 
an army to cross the Alps during the winter seasom, 
as ib would bo to take o flight-to the moon by 
means of a balloon; but Napoleon thought otherwise. 
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To his penetrating view, crossing the Alps was she 
only means possible by which he could gain entrance 
into. Italy. 

“ Jn like manner most of our countrymen thiak 
it utterly impossible that the cause of our economical, 
if not political, freedom can advance a single step by 
such a simple thing as plying the Charkha; while 
on the ot r hand Mahatmaji thinks that that is the 
enly mean possible by adopting which we can hope 
to veach the goal of our endeavour. ” 

Baro Dada adds in a foot-note that a charkha is 
philologically equivalent to a circle and metaphorically to 
the revolving wheel of the universe—Sumsara. One of 
Kabir’s songs is based on this imagery. But the most 
important part of Baro Dada’s letter is his emphasis 
on the stern fact that howsoever impossible the Charkha 
may appear to the worldly wise, it is the only possible 
thing for the country’s real advance. It is the only 
thing that can give substance to any big political move 
that the country may make 


Non-8 _..mins 

The Chronicle invites mo to explain my action or 
inaction in conneetion with the Non-Brahmin Conference 
at Belgaom. It surprises me to hear complaints of 
indifference on the part of the Congress leaders regarding 
the Conference. Speaking for myself ™ was trying to 
attend all the Conferences consistently with the work I 
had gone to Belgaum to do. The Non+Brahmin Conference 
that was held was not held, so I was told, in response to 
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Maulana Mahomed Ali's invitation. It was not held on 
the Congress ground. It was not held in consultation 
with any Congressman so far as I am aware. I knew 
nothing of the time or the place of the meeting except 
through the admission card that was delivered to me 
in common with numerous such cards. Nevertheless 
to attend it and was trying to 
fit in my visit there with my other appointments. 
Unfortunately I was attonding to business. 1 could not 
leave, whilst the Conference was proceeding. When I 
finished my work and inquired I found that the 
Conferenco was already dissolved. I state these facts 
merely to show that there was neither disinclination nor 
discourtesy shown regarding the Conference. What applies 
to me applies to most leaders. In my opinion it was the 
duty of the organisers to consult me as to the time of 
the Conforence so as to ensure my attendance. And I would 
then have made it possible for the other Congress 
leaders too to go: Maulana Mahomed Ali's. invitation was 
not meant for a mechanical act of holding other 
Conferences during the Congress week. It was to bring 
the parties together in hearty contact. I find no fault 
with the organisers of the Non—-Brahmin Conference, I 
am simply endeavouring to show that the Congress 
leaders would have gladly gone if they could have and 
if they had been given an opportunity. Since writing the 
foregoing I have seen Gjt. Gangadhar Rao’s explanation 
which makes the position clearer. 


I was anxious 


Ti K.G 


November Yarn Quota 


(Magan’a’ K, Gandhi, Director, Tecknicat departacnt,.A I K DB) 
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Details for Working the new Franchise 


: [I give below a summary of the instructions for 
y Sjt. Satis Das Gupta of the Khadi Pratishthan. 


In order t6 conduct, the work of storing and ‘déspatching 
yarn quotas received from the members, the Taluka \or 


oth : : 
i. enrolling committees shall have to keep a set of 


(1) Member Roll. 
(2) Receipt Book for yarn. 


MEMBER ROLL 


DISTRICT Aas aise ae gE 
Yarn Quo‘a Reesived 


TALUKA Ae 


Name & Address 


J.P. Tyer 
K. RB. Nathan 


and his name and address should be written. 


quota. It is necessary to classify tho members in order 
to-kmow how- the -franchise works. 


Jan. | Feb, | Mar, 


In the Member Roll sorial number of the member 
Against 
his name entry will be made of the class of his yarn 


Congre3s Committeos and workers pre ared at my request 
They may serve as a model for the Congress Committees. 


M. K. G,] 
(3) Yarn Register for members, 
ember Roll—For a new member, after the creed 
is signed and for an old member, on receipt of the first 


yarn quota, the name of the member should be registered 
in the Member Roll. 


1925 


June; July. | Aug. 


———— | 


Classification or members- 
Class ‘A ’—Those who spin personally. : 
Class .‘ B ’—Those who obtain the yarn otherwise. 
Receipts—The collector who receives yarn shall 
give a receipt to the member in the following form: 


YARN RECE(UTS 


Teceret No. 2: na ase pocaue C=C: 


- ATE 
leceirel from i aco eee eee ore ece oon see eee 
Rol! ons OF ve Hanks of yarn. 821d tO Do...sesserese +: eoeFUSe 
C.ass Coua's 
Cotton supplied tolar........-.. as¥e 


The receipts should be printed in triplicate; the first 
copy is to be kept by the Collecting Office, the second 
copy is to be sent to the Taluka Office, third copy is 
to be given to the member. The same form should be 
used whether the collector goes to the houses of the 
members or the members deposit tho yarn in the 
Congress Office. If cotton is giyen in exchange tho 


Signature of Collector 


quantity given should be entered in the receipt. 

The collector should attach a label to the yarn 
bearing the roll number and the. name of the members 
and some other details-us shown below. The label is to 
be of strong paper double folded ‘and pasted with a 
thread passing through or in any other suitable manner 
and tied to the bundle Of yarn. 


LABET. 
cae, oo ¥ ALS, CRUG: LOP ccecncacesenievives 
aaehigstonkerees CLC, Collector Date 


The. collector shall deposit the yarn in the offico 
of the Taluka Congress Committee: 

Tt is assumed that the village or other committees 
subordinate to the taluka, receives the Receipt Book only 
from tho Taluka and all the books are kept in the 
Taluka Office. Such subordinato Committees as ~ may 
be willing to keep other books may do so in order to 


better manage their. aflairs. 

Receipt books shall be printed by the Proviacial 
Office and numbered in one series. The number of 
receipts required being 12 for each member forthe year. 

The receipt books shall bo supplied by P. Cy Cs 
-on application. The Pp. C. C. shall-keep a register -of 
all such issues in the following form: : 


REGI8TER OF RECEIPT BOOKS 


name of C. C. and District 
Date. 


= ee ee ae ee —- - - —s) 


Numbers ~ 
To 


Name of Officer Receipt 


to whom sent 


Box No 
: From 


ee 


Yarn collected shoald be sent by the receiving 
Committees direct to the P. C. C. or to guch othor office 


as the P. C. C. may direct for this purpose, 
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used for the same purpose again. Anon 
have a Day Book for entering yarn received and iss 
and for showing the balance yarn in hand. 
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a 
a rarer 


No yarn once received as franchise quota should be 
The Pp. C. Cs shall 


PROY, 


Quantity 


Yarn Received from 


Migs? 
Maripur T. C. C. for 
Madhubani V, C, C. 


Valuation— : 
The Pp. C. C. shall valuate the yarn quota received 


during each month and send 10 per cent thereof to the 
Rate Co 


Y RN DISPOSAL DAY BOOK 


YEAR oo; eee rr 


Quantity Balace 


Issued to 


Tola, 


Mi, | 8r. | Tola, Md, Sr. 


The p. C. C. shall send a-monthly return containing 
the list of members in the following form to the 


Ante oe 


PROT i nieces MONTHLY RETURN OF MEMBERS MONTH .,...00000 
District | Congress Committee No. of M+mbera on the Boll. . No. a et igg 
| Class A Class B 
. aL 


The P. C. C. shall keep an account with each 
Congress Committee sending yarn. So that at any time 
it may be ascertained how much out of the sale proceeds 
of yarn may be due as against the liabilities for cotton 
supplies to the Committee. 


The yarn on arrival should be valuated and put 
wholly to the credit of the C. €. in the first instance. 
Periodically sums due to the P, C. C. for A. I. C. C., 
P. C. C. and D. C. C. shares of the yarn values should 
bo ascertained and debited to the acvount of the Congress 
Committeo concerned. 


ACCOUNT FORM FOR P. C. C, 


Date 
10,1 Cotten supplied 4 Md. 

@40/ por B. Md. pe eck Sn 
20.1 Cotton 1 Mg. & 40) . 40 — _ 


| | 


25/ of Jan. Feb. and 


So March quota 


If an account as shown above is kept with regard to 
all Congress Committees and the A, I. C. C. it would 
be easy to satisfy all parties. The P. C. C. suppties cotton 
on account and realises the value of yarn and has to 
apportion the A. I. C. C. share and the share of the 
other bodies in the value. It ix by itself a complicated 
work and if proper accounts are not kept the risks of 
failure would be great. 

Spinning Operations— 

In those provinces in which there are a considerable 
number of self-spinners and the Khadi activity is of 
importance, it will not be difficult to enrol members on 
yarn franchise at once and work the exis‘i g Charkhas, 
But in those provinces whero spinning his not made 
much headway the P. C. C. will have to 
#pecial arangements for enrolling members, 

Up to now the Congress Committees wore handling 


make very 
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YFAR, 


Date 
5,2 Yarn Received 10 Sr. ‘ { 
5 tolas@ Rs.2/ perseer | + 2: | m 
7,3 20 Seers © Rs. 2-4 por 
seer a | —_ 


| Be, 
cash ouly, but with the introduction of the yarn franchise 
yarn and Khadi will have to be handled. The Congress 
Office shall have a yarn and Khadi section. Scales and 
weights for weighment and all the necessary items for 
the storing, packing, despatch and sale of Khadj and yarn 
will have to be attended to. A full set of books shall 
have to be kept. Every Congress office will necessarily 
become a sort of Khadi production centro. 
Arrangements shall have to be made for making 
Charkhas easily available to the members. 
Every Congress Committee will require a training 
section to be attached with it. The worker in charge of 


Spinning section must learn to card and use the carding 
bow as an expert and als) be a good spianer, 
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| | Notes 

Not 25,000 

Maulana Zafarali Khan wires as follows :— 

©On my retumn to Lahore I have seen it 

announced in local papers on authority of Young Intia 
‘that I promised you twentyfive thousand spinning 
Muslim Congress workers by end of this year. 
I am afraid there is a misunderstanding somewhere. 
Perhaps my language was not sufficiently clear. 
All I promised was that I would strain every nerve 
to place the services of ten thousand Muslim volunteers 
at your . disposal before your term of office expires 
and I stick to this offer.” 


I gladly pvyint this wire. There was no 
misunderstanding, so far as I am cvacerned.. ‘the offer 
was so striking that I warned the Maulana against being 
oversanguine. He stuck to his guas. The promise was 
too good to be withheld from the public. 
was a free gift. And no prudent man will look a gift 
horse in the mouth. .As things go even ten thonsand 
volunteers is a good and encouraging number. Let me 
remind Maulana Saheb that one must be a spinner to 
be a yolunteer. That is an old Delhi resolution stiffened 
at Ahmedabad Congress in 1921. I shall therefore be 
satisfied with ten thonsand Musalman volunteer spinners 
spinning every month two thousand yards of good yarn 
with clock-work regularity. I do not doubt that if the 
Maulana secures ten thousand spinners, he will have no 
difficulty about getting even twentyfive thousand. Vor 
once the spinning movement catches it will gather 
strength like a snowball. 


Some Conferences 

Last week I had the honour of attending several 
conferences which deserve more than a passing notice. 
They were Petlad District Farmers’ Conference hold at 
Sojitra and presided over by Dr. Sumant Mehta and 
also Dharala i.c. Baria Kshatriya Conference, Ladies’ 
Conference and Untouchables’ Conference at the same 
place and a Kali Paraj Conference at Vedchhi near Bardoli. 
At all these Conferences Khaddar was much in evidence. 
The special feature of the Tarmers’ Conference was Dr. 
Sumant Mehta’s offer that ho would intern himself in 
the Petlad District for one year if he got forty wholetime 
workers for the year. He was taken at his word and 
he has over fortyfive earnest volunteers at his disposal for 
whole year. This Conference had four classes of visitors 
oné of which could gain entrance by paying a fixed 
quantity of handspun yarn, The Conference cost the 
Reception Committee very little money. The pavilion 


But the offer - 


Was spacious and tinpretentious. Of course there were no 
chairs, the wood-work and cloth, chiefly old Khaddar, were 
lent. Labour was volunteered. One of the citizens opened 
a free kitchen for the strangers who required food. 
The guests were taken over by another citizen and the 
delegates by a third. The arrangement proved 
thoroughly satisfactory. Order was admirably kept by 
volunteers from Professor Manik Rao’s pupils from his 
gymnasiam at Baroda. ‘The proceedings were brief 
and to the point. The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee took about fifteen minutes during which 
he read extracts from his printed speech. The 
President took not more than thirty minutes for his 
address. Not a superfluous word was spoken at the 
meeting. The officials looked -more like servants than like 
leaders. The resolutions were chiefly concerned with 


things» be done by the people themselves. 


Dhara 


Dharalas are a fierce military tribe in Gujarat. Their 
occupation is chiefly farming. But through economic distress 
they have taken to thieving. Murder is not an uncommon 
thing among them. The wave of self—purification that 
passed through India in 1921 could not fail to touch 
them. The class of workers that has come into being are 
working in their midst with the sole intention of carrying 
out internal reform among them. The brilliant 
Satyagraha movement initiated and ledso successfully by 
Vallabhbhai during 1923 brought about a great awakening 
among these people. Their Conference at Sojitra was 
one of the fruits of the reform. They assembled in their 


thousands. They listened to the proceedings in perfect 


silence. ‘he resolutions carried were about abstaining 
from intoxicating drinks and drugs, from selling their 
daughters in marriage and from abduction, a habit 
which seem; to be rampant among them. 


The Untouchables 

The untouchables of Sojitra and surrounding places 
met too in the same pavilion. Tho leaders occupied the 
platform. The touchables mixed freely with the 
untouchables. The resolutions referred to abstention from 
drink and to wearing Khaddar. It was a bold thing on 
the part of the organisers to have lent the pavilion for 
the Untouchables’ Conference. For the Petlad District, I 


discovered, is not free fiom projudice against untouchables, 


Women in Conference 

This Conference was a stirring sight. Patidar women 
observe modified seclusion. Sojitra has a population of 
not more than seven thousand. ‘There must have been 
present nearly ten thousand women. I have hardly known 


a women’s meeting more largely attended eyen in big 
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vities. These ladies listened to the speeches with Their Two Vows 
attention and without noise, Often I have founs ” This was the third vear of their Conference. At all 
difficult to secure silence at ladies’ meetings. This Rat pe lite’ emasaltl eae arene 
mactiog wes therefoyo an. egrembie | SEPP is alopted. There was one about driak which is the curse of 
everybody including the organisers. No resolutions 


were taken at this Conferenee. Speeches were chiefly 
devoted to Khuddar and the wheel. The Farmers’ 
Conference lasted five hours spread over two days. The 
others lasted an hour each. 


Kali Paraj 
Whilst the arrangemerts for the Conference at Sojitra 
were simple and effective, those at Vedchhi surpassed all 
expectations. The remark immediately escaped my lips 
that I had not seen a Conference so grand as at Vedchhi 
for its simplicity, naturalness and artistic beauty. He who 
selected the site and conceived the whole arrangement 
‘was undoubtedly an artist child of nature. The spot 
selected lay on a river bank. The tiver ran between a 
row of homely hills shaded with trees and shrubs. The 
bed of the river was sandy, not muddy. The main 
platform was erected in the waters of the river. It rose 
nearly cight feet high. A sand bag was the first step 
to the platform. The whole meeting lay in froat of 
the platform, the people occupying even the ridge of the 
hisl opposite. The decorations were al! bamboo and green 
leaves. There was not a single portrait arranged anywhere, 
not a scrap of paper was used for decoration, 
and not even yarn. Yarn is out of place for such 
decorations and much too valuable to bo wasted. The 
canopy was split bamboo and green leaves. The effect was 
soothingly beantifal. On either side of the road that lay 
in front of the platform, huge masses of men and women 
over twelve thousand sat in perfect silence. There was no 
entrance fee. All were delegates. There was no distinction 
between delegates and visitors. (I .don’t present this fact 
for imitation. Here it would have been cruel to have 
made the distinction which in organised bodies is 
inevitable.) A little distance from the meeting a long 
strip of the bank alongside of the line of hills was occupied 
for the Charkha exhibition. Old men and old women 
and little boys aad little girls ranging from five to 
ten years were plying the wheels, There-was method 
about having only old people and youngsters, The 
middle aged spinners were busy rendering service 
as volunteers ali drawn trom the Kuli Paraj.. Near the 
row Of Charkhas was a portion allocated for Khaddar 
manufactured in Gujarat. Theve was therefore no question 
of having the fine Andhra Khaddar. Those of the Kali 
Paraj who wore Khaddar used only the coarse: stuff. 
A very small portion contained pictures of the All-India 
leaders and a selection of literature. The thing 
cost literally nothing. ‘The bamboo and the leaves belonged 
to the people. They brought the material und arranged 
it under supervision and without remuneration. No 
arrangement had to be made for victualling the thousands 
who came either on foot or in carts, the nearest railway 
station being twelve miles off the Conference ground. The 
people brought their own cooked or uncoocked food. 
They camped in the open wherever they liked. Kverything 
was done without bustle and Without noise. 


my 2 
Phe basiness done was also natural and simple in the 


extreme. Nothing was to be put before the people that 
Was not suited to their needs. 


these people, another about Khaddar and third about 
discarding stone oraameuts worn by their women. 
The resolutions about drink ana Khaddar were 
in the nature of vows. The andience solemnly under- 
togk themselves not to drink and gently to persuade 
their neighbours to do likewise. The other vow bound 
them to ply the wheel aud to wear handspun to the 
exclusion uf all uther cloth and to persaade others to do 
likewise. I took pains to see that they understood 
what was being said and what they were asked to 
commit themselves to. Volunteers were sent to the 
farthest ends of the meeting to ascertain whether 
they were following the procee ings. The wind 
being favourable the voice carried exceptionally 
well without much effort. They, both men and women, 
took the vows with God as their witness. Let the 
reader understand that they had been passing these 
resolutions for the past two years. Almost all of them 
had some part of their dress in Khaddar. They had saken 
to it readily and intelligently. Hundreds had learnt how 
to spin. Some of the young men were trained at the 
Ashram at Bardoli to become expert carders, spinners 


‘and weavers. A few even earnod their livelihood by 


weaving. The audience was therefore really prepared for 
the vow regarding Khaddar and spinning as it was regarding 
intoxicating drinks. 


I closely examined an old man of sixty to know what 
actuated him to spin after a hard day's toil on-his farm. 
He spins at the rate of about four to five hours per day. 
He needs little sleep. He therefore spins at night and-gets 
up early again to be at the whecl. I thought he would 
tell me that he was spinning for pleasure or for others. 
I was agreeably surprised to find him give me an 
economic reason. He said, ‘I spin for myself. I grow 
my own cotton. Now I weave my own clothes in my 
own family and save ten rupces per head per year.’ 
The sight of these people organising all the processes 
for themselves should convince the hardest unbeliever of 
the necessity of. hand-spinning and Khaddar. Here in 
the midst of the most ignorant villagers yillage 
organisation of the truest type is quietly going on. It 
is reyolutionising their lives in every department. They 
are Jearning to think for themselves. 


After the fleeting 


I held the meeting of the elders after the Conference 
was finished. Over thirty of them including ladies gave 
their names as workers. They are themselves pledged to 
spinning, wearing Khaddar and to total abstinence. they are 
each to try to enlist five such inside of five weeks at the 
end of which they are to meet again to consider how 
further to develop the reform movement. 


Rama Nama 


It is easy enough to take a vow under a stimulating 
influence. But it is difficult to keep to it especially in the 
midst of temptation. God is our only Help in sach 
ciccumstances. I therefore suggested to the meeting Rama 
Nama. Rama, Allah and God are to me convertible terms, I 
had discovered that simple people deluded themselves into 
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the belief that I appesred to them in their ‘distress. I 
Wanted to remove the superstition. I knew that I appeared 
to rubody. It was pure hallucination for them to rely 
upoa a frail mortal. I therefore presented them with a 
simpie and well tried rormula that has never failed, 
namely to invoke tl assistance of God every morning 
befoe sunrise and eve y evening before bed time for the 
{a.filment of ey. ¢, Millions of Hindus know Him 
under the nam of Rama. As a child I was tanght to 
call upon Ram when I was seized with fear. I know 
many of my companions to whom Rama Nam _ has been 
the greatest solace in the hour of their neod. I presented 
it to the Dharalas and to the untouchables. I present it 


also to the reader whose vision is not blurred.and , whose . 


faith is not damped by over much learning. Learning 


takes us throngh many stages in life but it fails us 


utterly in the hour of danger and temptation. Then 
faith alone saves. Rama Nam is not for those who tempt 
God in every way possible and ever expect it to save. It 
is for those who walk in the fear of God, who want to 
restrain themselves and cannot in spite of themselves. 


The Model Schools 


To hearten those teachers and pupils who are 
frightened at the Congress definition of a national school 
.or college, I would like to mention two schools whose 
teachers and pupils I met during these Conferences. 
One is at Sunav, a village in Anand ‘Taluka and the 
other at Varad in Bardoli ‘Taluka. 
all the boys are zealous spinners. In Varad the boys 
eard their own cotton and make their own slivers. They 
are regularly giving some yarn to the A. I. K. B. from 
month to month. I was able to have a long chat with 
the Sunav boys whom I found to be exceptionally 
intelligent. They knew why they were spinning. The 


eontribution they gave for the sake of the poor, and. 


they spun otherwise in order to be self-contained so far 
as their clothing was concernod. I would invite tho 
curious to visit theso schools and find ont for themselves 
how they are working. Jheir position was at stake when. 
the Gujarat Vidyapith insisted on their taking 
untouchable boys. The teachors braved tho storm. Some 
boys have left but the schools are flourishing. At Varad 
the parents who had withdrawn their boys on the 
admission of untouchables have now undertaken to send 
their children back to the national school. There need 
te ne fear of national institutions suffering because of 
the definition of the Congress, if only the teachers and 
managers will combine firmaess with gentleness, humility 
and toleration. 


eK G. 


The Autocracy 


In spite of all the professions gvyhich have been made | 
with regard. to the establishment of Ropresentative 


Government in India through the Reforms Act, the 
Government itself still remains an antocracy at heart. If 
it wishes a thing to be done, it can get it done, either 
by certification, or clse by an executive ordinance. The 
worst abuses are carried out nnder these headings. No 
popular protest has the slightest effect when such 
autocratic methods are used. The certification of the 


a 


In both these schools | 


Salt Tax is one such glaring example. The Executive 
Ordinance No. 1 of 1924. repressing tho liberties of the 
people in Bengal: is: another example. 


A minor example of the samo kind may be brought 
to notice. The outcry against recruiting for the distant- 
colonies had a marked cffect on the regulations which 
were made in the new Emigration Act. One of the chief 
objections, which had long been pointed out, to this 
form of labour reciuiting was, that pilgrim centres were 
very cruelly used in order to catch gullible pilgrims as 
reeruits. In the Act itself, the clause was inserted that 
no: recruiting in future should be allowed at such pilgrim 
centres during the time of pilgrimages. This rule, when, 
applied to Benares, would certainly make Benares itself a 
non-recruitiig centre; for Benares is a pilgrim festival 
centre practically all the year vound and people come to 
Benares not at any stated seasons, but rather at all seasons. 
Therefore everything had been done that could be dono 
by popular representation to prevent Benares being made 
a tecruiting station for Indian emigrants. Yet the 
Government of India antocratically has over-ruled all 
public opinion and all the regulations of their own 
statutes and insisted on holding Benares to be a suitable 
centre for recruiting. When a question was asked in the 
A embly whether the Government of India were aware 
that Tenares was an important pilgrim -centre where 
religious festivals are continually held, the answer was ‘yes. 
But when the question followed, asking why Government 
had authorised the establishment of an Emigration Depot 
at that place, contrary to its own regulations, the answer 
was that the location of a depot for emigrants at Benares 
is in no way inconsistent with the provisions of the.rule; 
or these relate to recruitment at pilgrim centres at certain 
peiteds. “The Government of India)” the answer ran 
“hag no reason to think that this rule has been violated.” 
No further answer was given on this point. ~ 


[It was pointed out that 308 out of 519 emigrants 

Mauritius were recruited at Benares only, and that a 
great number of these would obyionsly be pilgrims from 
distant parts of India. One, who was a Brahman boy, 
wrongfully recruited, was actually found io’ the depot. In. 
spite of things lke this happening almcst daily, the 
Government still persists in flouting public opinion. It is 
well-known 10 everyone in India that thousands of pilgrims 
from distant parts of India pour into Benares all the year 
round, and that no week or month passes without some 
festival being observed iu that holy city. It is quite 
obyious to everyone in India that. Benares ought not to 
hare been selected as a recruiting centre, if the people's 
wishes wero to be observed. It is a horro to every 
Hindu even to think of such a sacred place kLemg used 
for the recruiting of Hindus to go out as abourers to 
distant lands, where it is practically certain that they 
‘will ubandon Hinduism itself. 


I have rarely come across in recent years such cold- 
blooded and hard-hearted indifference to the Indian 
opi ion on the part of the Governmont of India: as ths. 
refusal, after repeated protests to abandon Benares as 8 
recruiting centre. How is it possible for a Government, 
which is so entirely obtuse to all popular sentiment, to 
go on ruling over this country ? 


C. F. A. 
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An Appeal 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The reader will find something about Kali Para) in 
my usual weekly notes. Many outside Gujarat may not 
know the meaning of Kali Paraj. It literally means 
black people, The name seems to have been given to a 
portion of the people of Gujarat by those who. regarded 
themselves as superior to them. So far as colour is 
concerned the Kali Paraj are ro blacker than or different 
from the rest. But today they are down--trodden, 
helpless, superstitions and timid. Their great vice is 
drink. By far the largest number of them belong to 
the Baroda State. . 


It was among these people that a great awakening 
eame three years ago. Thousands left off drink and even 
flesh-eating. This proved too much for the liquor dealers, 
Most of these were Parsis. It is said that they tried 
all the means possible to induce the teetotalers to revert 
to drink and that they succeeded to a great extent. The 
Officials too are said to have conspired against the 
reformers. And now whether as a result of these efforts 
or otherwise there has sprang up among these people a 
party who teach them to regard temperance as a sin 
and by ostracism and other means seek to break the 
spirit and the zeal of those who are battling against 
themselves and an eyil habit handed down from 
generation to generation. 

One of the resolutions passed at the meeting of 
which I have taken a fairly long notice elsewhere was 
to ask the States of Baroda, Dharampur and Vansda 
and xls9 the British Government to close down all liquor 
shops. This is a big order, it will be said. The attempt 
of a whole nation to bring about total prohibition, it will 
be added, failed miserably. How then can the ineffective 
appeal of a handful of helpless men and women succeed ? 
There isa great deal of force in the argument. And yet 
the two attempts stand on a different footing. The attempt 
of 1921 was directed against the British Government 
by non-cooperators who were bent on Wresting power 
from the Government. It was moreover directed by 
those who had not themselves suffered from the existence 
of liqnor shops. Now the appeal comes from those who 
have been a prey to the evil. It is an appeal from the 
powerless to the powerful. It is addresséd to all the 
governments concerned and not merely to the British 
Government. Theso men are no non-cooperators, They 
do not know the difference between cooperation and 
non-cooperation. They slave for 
almost unknowingly, and often under 
They do not know what Swaraj is. 
drink and removal ) ion i 
“ys i aa ws ba a pis in the shape of 

mer : appeal therefore is on 
hameniterian grounds and should prove irresistible. 

As President, I am bound to give offect to their 
resolution addressed to the Governments concerned, Th 
appeal to the British Government can only be eo a) 

ugh 


others unwillingly, 
fear of oppression. 
To them giving up 
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the Legislators. It is open to the Councillors to forego 
the liquor revenue even thongh they may have to 
run the risk of starving the education department. 
I invite them to see the people themselves and have an 
oceular demonstration of the evil that is corrupting a whole 
race of men and women. They must dare to do the 
right thing if they will save their countrymen. 

It is different with the States of Baroda, Dharampur and 
Vansda. ‘hey can, if they will,shut up the liquor shops 
and saye their people and themselves from destruction. 
I use the prononn ‘themselves’ deliberately, because the 
destruction of a large body of people in small states 
means their own destruction. Will they not listen to 


the appeal of those who want to be helped against 
themselves ? 
And of the Parsi liquor dealers? I know that 


it is with them a question of livelihood. But 
they” belong to one of the most enterprising of races 
among men. They are resourceful and intelligent. They 
can easily find othe: honourable means of livelihood. 
Men and women have been known before now to give 
up questionable callings and take up work or profession 
conducive to the moral growth of society. I claim 
the right to speak to the Parsis, for I know and love 
them. Some of the best of my associates have been 
and are Parsis. They have done much for India. They 
have given Dadabhai and Pherozesha Mehta. More is 
expected of those who do much. Let the Parsi liquor 
dealers commence by abstaining from interference 
(assuming the truth of the charge) with the reform. 


(SaaS See 

C. Sanku Pillay of Travancore 

A fortnight ago there passed away a great soul from one 
of the litile villages in Travancore. C. Sanku Pillay 
was one who had fully understood the spiritual message 
of the Non-cooperation movement and imbibed the spirit 
of the one who originated it. Before the year 1921 
he was what an ordinary Hindu in a rich and aristocratic 
family in Travancore might naturally be. But his contact 
with the tide of the national movement completely changed 
his outlook on life. In a very real sease he became a 
changed man. He threw the whole weight of his influence 
into the working out of the positive aspect of the 
Non-cooperation movement, such as the spread of 
Khaddar, the removal of untouchability, and the 
promotion of unity between Hindus, Musalmans and 
Christians. He was one of the few Hindu young men in 
Travancore, who had the courage to invite for hospitality 
Pariahs and Pulayas and to sit down with them 
at meals ia public. He was also one who cheerfully 
trod the path of the martyr up to the very ond. He 
not oaly suffered much from his family and his own 
people, but he also served a short term of simple 
imprisonment in connection with the Vykom 
Satyagarha. Though in his earlier aristocratic days, when 
he had objected to the removal of untouchability 
he had also been in opposition to the Christians and 
had never invited then» to his house, yet in his last 
illcess he showed the utmost friendship towards them 
and asked constantly for their prayers. He was 
attracted to the thought of Jesus Christ as the 
example of that which the Non-cooperation movement 
attempted,—purifying by love the hearts of men 
while peacefully resisting wrongful authority and 
worldly power even to the death. Cc. F. aA. 
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Untouchability and its Implications 


The followine is a free rendering of Mr. Gandhi's 
Speech at the Untouchability Conference held at Belgaum 
during the Congress week — 

Friends, 


Th was hardly necessary to ask me to express my 
views on the subject of Untouchability. I have declared 


times without number from. various public platforms that _ 


itis the prayer of my heart that if I should fail to 
obtain moksha in this yery birth I might be born a 
Bhangi in my nest. 1 believe in Varnashram both 
according to birth and to karma. Bat I do not regard 
Bhangi’s a3 in any senso a low order. On the contrary 
I know many Bhangis who are worthy of reverence. 
Gn the other hand thcre are Brahmins going abont 
whom it would’ be very difficult to regard with any 
reverence. Holding these views, therefore, if there is a 
rebirth in store for me, I wish to.be born a pariah in tho 
anidst ef pariahs, beeanse thereby I would be able to 
render more effective service to them and also be in a 


better position to plead with other communities on their 


behalf. 


Bat just+as I do not want the so-callod touchables to 
despise the untouchables, co also I do not want the 
latter to entértain auy fecling of hatred and_ ill-will 
towards the former. I do not want them to wrest their 
rights by violence as is done in the West. The trend of 
world. opinion is against such violence. I ean clearly sec 
a time coming in the world when it will be impossible 
to secure rights by arbitrament of force, so I tell my 
untouchable brethren today as I tell the Government, 
that if they resort to force for the attainment of their 
purpose they shall certainly fail. 

I want to uplift Hinduism. I regard the untouchables 
as an integral part of the Hindu community. I 
am pained when I see a single Bhangi driven out of the 
fold of Hinduism. But do not. belicye that all class 
distinctions can be obliterated. I believe in the doctrine 
of equality as taught by Lord Krishna in the Gita. The 
Gita teaches us that members of all the four castes should 
be treated on an_ equal basis. It docs not. prescribe the 
same dharma for the Brahmin as for the Bhangi. But 
it imsists that the latter shall be entitled to the same 
measure of consideration and estcem as the former with 
all hig superior learning. It is therefore our duty to see 
that the untouchables do not fecl that they are despised 
or looked down upon. Let them not be offered leavings 
from our plates for their subsistence. Hoi can I accord 
differential treatment to any person, be he Brahmin or 
Bhangi, who worships the same God and keeps his body 
and soul pure and clean? I for one would regard myself 
as having sinned if I gave to oa Bhangi unclean 
food from the leavings from the kitchen or failed to 
render him personal assistance when he was in need. 

Lect. me make my position absolutely clear. While I 
do hold that the institution of Untouchability as it stands 
today has no fanction in Hinduism, Hinduism does 
recognise ‘untonchability’ in a limited sense and under 
¢ertain circumstances. For instance,:eyery time that my 
mother handled unclean things she became untouchable 
for the time being and had to cleanso herself by bathing. 
As a Vaishnava I refusc to believe that anyone can be 
tegarded untouchable by reason of his or her birth, and 
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Such untouchubility as is recognised by religion is by its 
very nature transitory,—easily removable and referable to 
the deed not the doer. Not only that. Just as we 
revere our mother for the sanitary servica, that she 
renders us when we are infants, and the greater her 
Service the greater is our reverence for her, similarly 
the Bhangis are entitled to our highest severenee for 


the sanitary service they perform for society. 


Now ancther point. I do not regard inter-dining and 
inter-marriage as essential to the removal of Untouchability. 
I believe in Varnashram Dharma. But I eat with 
Bhangis. I do not know whether I am a Saanyasi, for 
I seriously doubt whether in this Keliynga it is at all 
possible for any onc to fulfil the conditions prescribed 
for a Sannyasi. But I am moving deliberately in the 
direction of sanyyasa. It is, therefore, not only not 
necessary for mo to observe these restrictions bat their 
Observance may be cyen harmfnl for me. As 
regards the question of inter-marriage, it dees not arise 
in cases like mine. Sufficient for me to say that my schome 
does not include intermarriage. Let me tell you that in 
my own clan all the members. do not interdine. In 
certain cases among our Vaishnava families they do not use 
each others utensils or even cook food on firo fetched 
from others’ kitchens. You may call this practice 
superstitions, but I do not regard it as such. It certainly 
does no harm to Hinduism. In my Ashram, Dudhabhiai, 
cae of the ‘untouchable’ inmates, dines with the rest 
without any distinction. But I do not yeconmnsend 
anybody outside the Ashram to follow this example. 
Again, you know the cstecem in which T hold Malayiyaji. 
I wonld wash his feet. But he would not take food 
touched by me. Am I to resent it as 2 mark of 
contempt? Certainly not, I know that no 
contempt is meant. 


The religion to which I belong preseribes for our 
observance Murz,ada Dharma. The Rishis of old carried 
on exhaustive researches through meditation, and as a 
result of the rescarches they discoverod some, great 
truths, such as haye no parallel perhaps in any other 
religion. One of these was: that they regarded certain 
kinds of foods as injurious for the spiritual wpll-being 
of man. So they interdicted their use. Now #uppose 
some one had to travel abroad and live among “strange 
people with different customs and standards as regard 
their diet. Knowing as they did how compelling 
sometimes the force of social customs of the people 
among whom men:lived was, they promulgated Maryada 
Dharma to help one ih such emergencies. Though 
however, I believe in Maryada Dharma, I do not regard 
it as an essential part of Hinduisn:i I can even.conccive 
a time when these restrictiois might be abolished with 
impaonity. Bot the reform contemplated in the 
untouchability movement does not obliterate the restriction 
as to interdining and intcr-marrying. I eannot recom- 
mend wholesale abolition of these restrictions to the 
public, even at the risk of being charged with hypocrisy 
and inconsistency. Kor instance, I let my son dine freely 
in Musalman houscholds beeause I believe he can take 
sufficient, care as to what to take and what not to take. 
I myself have no seruples in taking my food in 
Musalman houscholds becauso I have my own strict 
rules about my dict. Let me tell you of an incident 
that happened at Aligarh. Swami Satyadey and I were 
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Khwaja Saheb’s guests. Swami Satyadey did not share 
my views. We argued about them. I told him that holding 
the views I did, it would be as wrong of me to refuse to 
partake of the food offered by a Musalman as it would 
be on his part to transgress his Maryada, So Swami Satya- 
dev was provided with separate cooking arrangements: 
Similarly when I was Bari Sahebs guest he provided 
us with a Brahmin cook with strict instructions to obtain 
all the rations for us fresh from the bazaar. When 
asked why he put himself to such inconvenience he 
explained that he did so because he wanted to avoid 
the slightest possibility of suspicion on the part of the 


public that he entertained any secret designs of 
proselytisation against me or my compamons. 
That single incident raised J's i Saheb in my 
esteem. He sometimes commits mistakes, but 


he is a3 simple and innocent as a child. And although 
sometimes people complain of him to me bitterly, my 
first impression of him still remains. 

_ Ihave dwelt on this point at such great length, 
because I want to be absolutely plain with you 
(untouchables). I do not want to employ diplomacy in 
my dealings with you or for that matter with any onc. 
I do not want to keep yon under any false illusion or 
Win your support by holding out temptations. I want 
to remove untouchability because its removal is essential 
for Swaraj and I want Swaraj. Bot I would not exploit 
you for gaining any political ends of mine. The issue with 
me is bigger even than Swaraj. Iam anxious to see an end 
pat to Untouchability because for me it is an expiation 
and a penance. It is not the untouchables whose Shuddhi 
F effect—the thing would be absurd—but my own and 
that of the Hindu religion. Hinduism has committed 
@ great sin in giving sanction to this evil and I am 
anxious—if such a thing as vicarious penance is 
possible—to purify it of that sin by expiating for it 
in my own person. 

That being so, it follows that the only means open 
to me for my purpose are those of Ahimsa and truth. 
I have adopted an untouchable child as my own. I 
confess I have not been able to convert my wife 
completely to my view. She cannot bring herself to 
love hes as I do. But I cannot convert my wife by 
anger; I can do so only by love. If any of my people 
have done you any wrong, I ask your forgirencss for it. 
Some members of the untouchable class said when I was 
at Poona that they would resort to force if the Hindus 
did not alter their attitude towards them. Can 
Untouchability be removed by force? Can the 
amelioration of the untouchables come through these 
methods? The only way by which you and I car 
wean Orthodox Hindus from their bigotry is by patient 
argument and correct conduct. So long as they are not 
converted, I can only ask you to put up with your lot 
with patience. I am willing to stand by you snd share 
your sufferings with you. You must hare the right of 
worship in any temple in which members of other castes 
are admitted. You must have admission to schools along 
with the children of other castes without any distinction. 
You must be eligible to the highest office in the land 
not excluding even that of the Viceroy’s, ‘That is my 
definition of the removal of Untouchability. 

Bat I can help you in this 


only by following the 
way indicated by my 


religion and not by following 


Western mothods. For that nay I cannot save Hinduism. 
Yours is a sacred cause. Can one serve a sacred canse by 
adopting Satan’s methods? I pray you, therefore, to 
dismiss from your mind the idea of ameliorating your 
condition by brpte force. The Gita tells us that by sincerely 
meditating on Him in one’s heart, one can attain mokhsha. 
Meditation is waiting on God. If waiting on God brings 
the highest bliss of salvation, how much quicker must it 
bring removal of Untouchability? Waiting on God means 
increasing purity. Let us by prayer purify ourselves and 
we shall not only remove Untouchability but shajl alse 
hasten the advent of Swaraj. 


The Quintessence of Gandhi-ism 

I have been thinking of suitable mottoes to be 
placed on the back of the title-page of Gandhijis 
History of Satyagraha in South Africa. Among these, 
the pride of place, I venture to think, belongs, as of 
right, to a shloka which I have compounded ont of two 
elements in the Bhagavadgita :—- 

I 
cama agai fran a gH! 
TRATTTT TARLTET ART tl 

“Thou shalt fight for the protection of good men 
and the destruction of wrong—doers and for the establish- 
ment of righteousness.” 

The side you take up and the weapons yore 
wield are indeed important, but the obligation to 
fight is perfectly absolute and independent of every 
other consideration, and the emphasis is all upon this 
obligation. It may be that you take the wrong side 
in the conflict. But if you are on the wrong side today, 
you may turn to the right side tomorrow. But those 
who sit upon the fence have already qualified for 
admission into Dante’s Inferno, on the gates of which 
were inscribed the fateful words, ‘All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here.’ Thou shalt rob and thou shalt kill, 
but thou shalt not be a shrinker. From the class of 
highway robbers came Valmiki and Jesal Jadejo. 
Extremes meet, and the greatest saints have sometimes 
been the greatest sinners. The way to sainthood may 
lie through sin but never through cowardice. AAA 
aqsglaa Bry: } ‘Self-realisation is impossible to him 
who is without strength.’ Energy misdirected today 
may be directed into the right channel tomorrow, Bat 
as for the inert and the impotent, their caso is quite 
hopeless. And if the ‘egregious Mr. Gandhi’ seems to 
have failed egregiously for the present moment, it is 
because the inert who constitute an overwhelming majority 
in our country are still to be yitalised. The crying need 
not only of the hour but of the age in India, if India 
is to live, is more of non—cooperation, more of resistance, 
more of disobedience, more of stiff-neckedness, and less 
of the spirit which underlies that ignoble doctrine of 
the ancients, 

gaa sae ak aes azarae 
‘I bow first to the wicked and then to the good’, and 
the modern practice of it in the rebbing of the nose at 
Amritsar. We must get rid of the mentality which has 
elevated small-pox to the rank of a mother and serpents 
to thea. rank of gods (Shitala Mata and Naga Devata) 
and which addresses rats as Undar~Mama (Uncle rat). 
It is the fashion to hold British rele responsible for 
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this Slave-mentality. But I think the roots of it go 
¥ety thuch deeper than that, this tendency is far, far 
older than British rule, and as ufter all 
| SAT OA argriata Rqcraa: 

‘Our only friend is ourselves, our only enemy is also 
ourselves,’ it is no use casting blame on others. Gandhiji 
has apparently failed, not Only because there was no 
non-violent atmosphere, but also and chiefly because 
his non-cooperation was not well-supported. 
be that Asuras defiled his ‘Parushayajna’ with the 
blood of unintended victims, but there is no doubt that 
the nation did not provide him with the sufficient 
number of willing victims, or if you like did not 
victimise itself with him to the extent even of the 
reducible minimum in his grand programme of sclf- 
immolation coupled with a promise of absolute security 
to all else besides, not excluding the adversary himself. 
The life of an Indian will be the life of a dog and 
even worse so long as he has not learnt to resign it for 
every single thing that makes it worth liying. They 
say in Europe that preparedness for war is the best 
guarantee of peace. Similarly one might say that 
preparedness for death is the best guarantee ot life. 
The condition of those who are not cyer prepared to 
die and yet happen to live can only be described as a 
living death. The sooner we emerge out of this horrible 
condition and realise that we had rather die like men 
than live like cattle, the better. The iman who gives 
up the world (Fakir) ipso facto becomes the world’s master 
(Jahangir). ‘The man who gives up life ipso facto becomes 
the master of life. qa-q Qa Bam wgigia qelar | 
as Yashovijaya Maharaj puts it in his Jnana—Sara. 
*Vulness comes only from despising the things by which 
the vulgar are filled.’ ‘He that findeth his life shall lose 
it, and he that loseth. his life for my sake shall find it.’ 

It was only by sacrificing Himself that the Creator was 
able to unfold this wonderful universe. The blood of the 
* martyrs is the seed of the church. We havo among us 
traditions that these is no water available in a place; still 
the self—-deyotion of a perfect (Batrisha-lakshano) man 
or woman has succeeded in calling it forth from its 
remote and hidden fountains. A nation of three hundred 
millions cannot be rescued from degradation without a 
lavish offering of blood. Gandhiji would like to ensure 
that this offering is pure, that is to say, uncontaminated 
by even the touch of the adversary’s blood. Some must die 
that many live. Twelve years’ famine is proverbial in 
our country as signifying extreme distress. But India 
has been suffering now from a twelve hundred years’ 
famine of manliness, and rivers of blood may be needed 
in order to relieve it. If these are pure and 
undefiled by a single drop of the adversary’s blood as 
Gandhiji would wish them to be, Mother Ganges herself 
would feel it an honour to be associated with them. 

In this connection I cannot resist the temptation of 
citing once more two fine passages from Mazzini which 
have already been presented to the reader of Young India 
in a previous number. It is not very often that trash 
finds its way into these pages; still I think the Editor 
might do worse than reprint these passages in every 
single issue of his paper. It is impossible to imagine a 
better commentary on the text above than these extracts. 
The clarion call to battle was never couched in happier 


language:— 


rivers 


It may’ 


(a) 

‘The universe is God’s Templo, and the sin of every 
unresisted or unexpiated profanation of the Temple weighs 
on the head of each and all of the believers, 

‘It is of no avail to assort your own purity, ever 
were true purity possible in isolation. Whenever you 
see corruption by your side and do not strive against it, 
you betray your duty. It is of no avail that you worship 
truth; if you see your brother ruled by error in some 
other portion of the earth, our common mother, and you 
do not both desire and endeavour, as far as les in 
your power, to overcomé that error, yoa betray your 
duty. The image of God is disfigured in the immortal 
souls of your fellow-men. God wills to be adored, 
through his law and his law is violated and misinterpreted: 
around you...And do you dare to call yourselves believers 
while you remain inert ?’ 

(b) 

‘A Jaw of Solon decreed that those who in an 
insurrection abstained from taking part on one side or 
the other should be degraded. It was a juss and holy 
law, founded on the belief,—then instinctivein the heart 
of Solon, but now comprehended and expressed im a 
thousand formule,—in the solidarity of humanity. It 
would be jast, now more than ever. What! Yor are in 
tho midst of the uprising, not of a town, but of the 
whole human race; you see brute foree on the one side 
and right on the other; you mareh between proscription 
and martyrdom, between the scaffold and the altar; whole 
nations are struggling under oppression;...... men die by 
hundreds, by thousands, fighting for or against an idea; 
this idea is cither good or evil; and you, continuing the. 
while to’ call yourselves men, would claim the right of 
remaining neutral? You cannot do so withont moral 
degradation. Neutrality, that is to say, indifference 
between good and evil, the just and the anjust, liberty 
and oppression is simply Atheism. "* 

II : 
Thou shalt fight for the right, for 
; aaaq AAT AJIT 
‘Trath alone prevails, not untruth.’ 
Tat Teta Tt , 
* Where there is righteousness, there only is victory,’ 
afg aearmeeahrente ara weefe | 
*No righteous man ever comes to grief,’ 
‘Might is not right.’ ‘Right is might.’ 
‘Providence is stot on the side of the big battalions.’ 
ayaa TI A {eal Fa 
wancate wate fafesrs u 


‘Truthfulness outweighs the performance of a thousand 
Ashyvamedhas.’ 


aaqaafiamad = aadlalameda| 
aay A Use Tot ateler Teall u 
‘Study of all the Vedas, ablution in every single 
sacred stream, these. things have not a tithe of the 
importance which truthfulness has.’ 
aif aerant vat a acargaet ae 
afe drat wvazaiee frat u 


‘ There is no religion like truth. There is nothing higher 
than truth. There is no sin more heinous than untruth.’ 

You may not take the wrong side or employ 
questionable means to attain even a perfectly legitimate 
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end, and still hope to sacceed. Using unfair means in & 
ate 
just cause ix tantamount to a mockery of its justice. You 
stare not offer untruil al the altar of Truth, a3 you dare 


God of Mercy. 


Every theist, every One who believes in the moral 


not offer a bleeding animal to the 
government of the universe or the Law of Karma, has 
no difficulty in accepting this principle, however much 
facia might appear owing to his limited and imperfect 
vision to conflict with ir. 
The man of trath is ever triamphant. 
i‘reedom's battle, once begun, 
Kequoathed from bleeding sire to’ son, 
‘hough vanquished oft,.is ever won. 
—Byran 
Say not, the struggle nought ayaileth, 
‘fhe labour and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 
If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase eyen now the fliers, 
And bat for you, possess the field. 
For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Par back, through ereeks and inlets making 
Comes silent, flooding in, the mair 
And not by Eastern windows ouly, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the san climbs slow, how slowly! 
Bat Westward, look, the land is bright. 
—Arthur H. Clough 
The wicked mas scem to prosper for the time, but 
their last state shall bo worse than the first. 
The mills of God grind slowly, 
Bat they grind exceeding small. 
TUT AC etal a Tea» 
Tt: AIT AI aqeeq fas i 
‘One may seem to rise by wickedness but in the end 
perishes root and branch,’ 
Il 
When you are ready to fight for the right, Gandhiji 
arms you with the all-conquering and never-failing weapon, 
panrel y 
Ql or suffering cum forgiveness. 
wary Ht qet gaa: fe siteris 
wan aaa ate: aatataeates iy 
‘if you wield the weapon of ayay, what can the 
wicket do to you? Fire, when it attacks a place where 
there is no grass, is extinguished of its own accord.’ 
aeqaaa sad gate faaraar 
441 fe aad aq am dqgt aw 
‘The man of knowledge should be ever forgiving. When 
he forgives all, he becomes one with God,’ 
AT TA: Un aa ra Bat: TAT AN: | 
VoGate ora a ad eqastt i 
‘apm iS religion, eat is sacrifices, @ay is the 
aan is the 
forgive all.’ 


THY FT: ay: apy aer St TT | 
AVG A: ary: aT ang: afanere y 


Vedas, 


Revelation. He who. realises this shonld 
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‘If a man is good to his benefactors, there is no meri 
in his goodness.) When a man is good to those whe 
have wronged him, it is only then that he is entitled 
to be called good.’ 

waa MeeanEny agat AA | 

ayaeqa ta wy da: aaTaa: 

‘One should conquer anger by non-anger, evil by 
good, and miserliness by charity. This is the eternal law.’ 

As in medicine, so in ethics, there is an allopathic 
school and a homeopathic school, Gandhiji is am 
allopath and rejects the homeopathic prescriptions, such 
as the following : ~ 

me ate wer 
aa siaalt gaifefea afetéfaa 
a aa ay ceafa wt ee aarta ui 
eit ee ua fe acer! 
Ueaia TAMA AeA aed Asst 
aa fat faraia figer eae fea: a 

Logically the Gandhiay or allopathic position is 
unassailable. They say that a soft answer turns away 
wrath. There never was a greater contradiction in terms 
than the hackneyed phrase done to death in connection 
with the Great War, ‘the war to end all wars.’ As if 
five could be extinguished by an additional and heavier 
dose of fire. Mankind must hare recourse to love and 
non-violence if they will escape from the vicious: cirele 
of hatred and violence. ‘wo wrongs can never make one 
right. Violence in response to violence only provokes 
more yidlence and so on ad ifisutum. 

For a true theist, the Gandhian is the only position 
he can take up consistently with his theism. If God is 
there cyer present,—present in a more real sense than 
you or I,—as Judge and Defender of the Right, tho 
theist, imperfect as he is in knowledge as well as in 
strength, will think it no business of his to judge his 
adversary or to punish him for what he thinks to be 
the adversary’s wrong-doing, He will leave this to 
Cod and will likewise throw upon God the burden of 
defending himself. He will scorn to take the law into 
his own hands, when he is ever face to face with the 
Almighty Law-giver. He does not rest upon the slippery 
pleas of provocation and self-defence. He will not 
stultify himself by collecting men, money or munitions 
when he has enlisted the sum-total of Universal Foree 
(Shakti) in his fayour, Having taken his stand on the 
Rock of Ages, he will refuse to depend upon broken 
He knows that those who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword, and God alone is a sure shield. 

at MTG mak fer ara te feast ze 2 1 

zit frat aig wert afer 1 
When man throws himself upon the mercy of God, he 
refuses to waste a thought upon himself. God Himself 
becomes his Minister looking to his ginay, and his only 
concern is how to do his bit in tho eternal conflict 
between right and wrong, how to bring his modest 
offering to the mighty sacrifice of the universe (Vishiva- 
Yajna), how to contribute his humble note.to the music 
of the spheres.! 

Shrinagar, ) 
‘$l Margashirsha Shudi 15. Vv. G. Desai 
| My acknowledgments are due to my young friond 
Suhrid for invaluable agsistanco rendered by him here 
as well as elsewhere, 
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Facing the Truth 
(By C, F, Antrews) 


On my way to Bolpur Station, just outside Santiniketan, 
I began to talk with an old pupil concerning his 
experiences during the past three years. He was clad 
in the dress of a peasant and had become ‘a farmor 
and a weaver. What I wanted to know was how he 
had come at last to taat position. 


In the early days of the Non—cooperation movement, 
about January 1921, he had left his college, feeling 
the emptiness of the life in Calontta, cramming for 
examinations at a time when his country was yearing 
for freedom. He had lived with me for some time at 
Santiniketan itself and in the end had joined a group 
of young men, like-minded with himself, who were 
determined to face the truth of life and to have done 
with shams. They had not succeeded yvory well in 
their immediate object which had been to reach the 
villages that were near to Santiniketan itself and they 
would come and tell me quite frankly of their failures 
as well as their successes. Perhaps, in the matter of 
drink and drugs they had succeeded best; and they 
used to take me to their meetings where a remarkable 
atmosphere of friendliness between rich and poor had 
been created and maiy drunkards had been reformed. 
But in the revival of village industries, such as spinning 
and weaving, they had not succeeded at all. For one 
reason or other, the group broke up. I met individual 
members later at Chandpur in the Cholera camp, where 
they were devoted workers, and also in the flooded area 
of North Bengal. One of them, a young doctor stuck 
to his work there through illness after illness of his 
own until I had almost to compel him to surrender. 
There was no want of courage or stability about this 
group of young men. They were intent on facing the 
truth and nothing but the truth. When they saw that 
their work in the villages near Santiniketan did not 
succeed, they blamed themselves for it and began again. 
So great was their faith and courage that I could be 
certain that they would succeed in the end. Thercfore, 
it was of great interest to me, that morning, to ask 
my old pupil concerning all his later experiences. For 
it was evident from his look of happiness that he wag 
no longer failing, but succceding. His whole face told 
that story. 

“How was it,” I asked him, “ that 
succeeded? Where did you find that you had gone 
wrong? What was your original mistake ? 


He laughed a happy laugh, as of one who had gained 
his freedom. ‘We were too conceited.” he said to me. 
«hat was all. We regarded ourselves as much suporior 
to the villagers and went to them as though we were 
conferring a favour, while the truth was that we were 
inferior to them in almost every way. All that conceit 
had to bs knocked out of our heads.” 


“What did it?” I asked. 

“Experience,” he said, «has been our stren schoo!- 
master. At first we came #e them in a condescending 
manner. We also used to spend a great part of our time 
in collecting funds, even from the poor people 
themselves.” 


you finally 
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“What funds?” 1 inrerrnpted. 


“The four annas Congress membership,” he replied, 
“The people got sick of it. One day I overheard two of 
them talking together. “ Here comes the ‘four annas’ man” 
I heard one of them say. If we had been able to do 
anything in return for it then it would not have been 
80 bad, but we did next to nothing. An ‘immense 
amount of time was spent in what we calle) propaganda 
work" and running into Caleutta for some meeting, and 
preparing our own food out of what had been 
but we had no ghost of an ilea how to get really ‘t.to 
their lives and to share their sorrows with them.” 


“You wero,” I said, “rather like what we call in 
England the patronising type * of helper,—the Lady 
Bountiful type, whom our English working people rightly 
dislike.” 


“there was no ‘Lady Bountiful,’ I am afraid, about 
us!” he answered, ,“why they used actually to say 
sometimes, ‘What are these people come to loot ns for?’ 
Just think of that! And we really came to serve them,” 


“ How did it all end?” I asked. 


“You remember what happened,” he said, “ we broke 
up. It was no good going on. Then-I sat down to 
have a good ‘think.’ The problem had to be solved 
somehow. I remembered what you had told me about 
‘sticking’ to it and becoming one with the people, and 
when I thought over it, then at last it became clear to 
me that we had to learn from them rather than they 
to learn from us.” 


“ What was your first lesson?’ I asked. My old 
pupil replied laughing heartely? ‘Why, these,—first 
of all, that they knew much more about rice cultivation 
than we did, for all our book learning and the training 
in agriculture, which some of us had received. The second 
lesson was that their simple lives were much more full 
of sacrifice than ours. The third was to understand, as 
we had never done before, their terrible poverty. They 
haven't 4 single luxury of any kind whatever. Their 
lives are incredibly simple, but none the less noble in 
their great simplicity.” 


“Those lessons.” I said, “were all well worth leaving, 
and I am glad you learnt them so well, especially the 
last one. Some people seem to go through their 
whole lives and never learn it at all. They live in 
water-tight compartments completely shut off from 


the poor people, though all the while they are 
actually living on the food which the poor people 
produce.” 


We then began to talk about his present work 
and its possibilities. He had actually become, in the 
literal sense of the tivo words, what Mahatma Gandhi 
had so truly called himself at his. own trial,—a ‘farmer 
and a weaver. Those two words had become historic 
with me,—as indeed all ovor the world,—at the time 
of Mahatmaji’s imprisonment. I had never seen the 
beauty of them, however, as a complete expression of 
an ideal Indian villager's life as I had done during 
that walk. He told me that he had row. taken up 
along with a friend of his, 


The Spinning Franchise is a great dream of love It 
was vouchsafed to Gandhiji to see the Vishrarup of our 
mother. He visualised before his mind's eye the crores of 
men, women and children that-make up this country of 
ours. He saw them in their gentleness, patience and 
renunciation and he loved them. He saw them in their 
helplessness, poverty and the resultant slavery, and he 
was filled with agony. His heart yearned to link itself 
with the poorest of the poor and seek their emancipation. 
The spinning-wheel came to his help. He has tried it and 
is satisfied. He has found it a veritable Aamadhenu. The 
Congress has taken his lead and the Spinning Franchise 
is a stupendous attempt tb bind the poor and the rich 
with bond of indissoluble love. 

The proposal may appear fantastic and impracticable. 
Jt is certainly andacious. That the Indian National 
Congress uccepted it by un oveiwhelming majority will 
be a landmark in our history. All History is but a 
demonstration of the incalculable powcr of ideas. ‘he 
ability to grasp new ideas is the sign of life. Our 
acceptance of the new frarchise shows that we can dare 
to think. 


We must now dare ‘to do’. Organisation is necessary 
and useful. But, the living rcots are the individuals who 
are possessed with the nev Idea. ‘There are a handful of 
such men in every province. They should realise their 

ponsibility. If they do their duty all will be well. 

her should equip themselves in the fourfold art of 
spinn’ g. They should learn to fit np a carding bow. 
They s ould learn to card cotton and roll it into spotless 
slivers. [hey should be able to mend a spindle and make 
a ‘mal’, And last, but not least, they should be able to 
spin even and well-twisted yarn of 20 counts at the rate 
of atleast 250 yards an hour. So equipped, they should prove 
their faith by giving all their spate time to the charkha, 
‘If there is still a vacant corner in the hea-t the Takli 
will be a pleasant companion. 


These, then, are the living roo‘s. But, efficient organi- 
sation is indispensable to work ont the franchise on a 
larg scale. Before we go to the details, it is well to realise 
that the Spinning’ linachise is not merely a dream of love. 
It is also a business proposition. One hundred spinners 
will subscribe yarn worth Rs.20/- per month. A province 
with 10,000 members will be getting Rs. 2000/- a month. 
If it has got 10 Districts and 80 Talukas it can afford to 
maintain a central office on Rs, 200/- a month, 10 District 
offices on Rs. 50/- a month each and one full time worker 
on Rs. 25/- per month for every two Talukas, Rs. 300;- 
has been allowed for supplying free cotton to poor members. 
It needs but a little imagination to realise the immense 
potentialities of such a scheme, The money franchise 
suffered from a twofold defect. The interest in the Con- 
gress of the ordinary member generally cersed after 
paying a few annas. The workers on the other 
hand had no definite work except the work of collection 
and some vague propaganda. It was demoralising to 
spend the subscriptions in the attempt io collect them. 
Under the spinning franchiso this state of affairs is 
impossible. A member has to Spin or make seme one 
else spin at least 24,000 yards of good yarn during ihe 
year. The daty is sufficiently : 
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The Spinning Franchise 


definite duty of organising the spinning and collecting 
the yarn from month to-month, If we succeed at all, 
every worker will be a decent businessman at, the end 
of the year. 


The secret of all organisation is concentration, 
method and discipline. Multiple organisations for the 
same work are often rather a hindrance than a help, 
Now that the Congress has taken up the franchise all 
workers should try to help the Congress organisation in 
putting it through. Small spinning clubs as suggested 
by Gandhiji will be helpful. But they should work under 
the local Congress organisation and in no case should 
they take up the few trained full-time workers available 
if the Congress organisations require their services. All 
personal likes and dislikes should be subordinated to a 
supreme attempt io make the franchise a success, and 
the Congress, a well-built organisation. The bane of 
Congress activities has been overlapping in respect of the 
work done by the several Congress organisations. Care 
should atleast now be taken to see that their respective 
spheres of work aro properly defined and the lines of 
division scrupulously kept. The ‘Tahsil should for the 
present be our unit of work. The village is. certainly 
our natural and final unit. But, to begin with the village 
for the franchise will be too costly and impracticable. 
Fach Taluka should make haste to get a qualified full 
time worker who will organise the franchise in the area. 
‘The office work and accounts should be attended to 
by honorary spare time workers. ‘The taluka may 
further subdivide _itself _—for every hundred 


spinning members. The yarn should be collected 
every month at the Taluka office, labelled and 
registered and sent to the Provincial Office. 


Provincial Centralisation is essential for the present. The — 
Provincial Committee should receive the yarn for the 
talukas and keep proper register. The card index system 
will be the easiest and best method suited for the 
purpose. ‘the yarn should be preserved carefully and sold 
to the Provincial Khadi Boards at agreed prices. The 
best way for fixing the price of yarn is to add to the 
price of cotton an agreed wage for the length. 1} annas 
per@2000 yards will be fair. The price of yarn if worked 


‘out on this basis will be found to give rates slightly | 


lowe: than the current rates in the Khaddar market. But 
it is better to be on the safe side. 


The District Committees have been left out purposely 
in the above division. ‘lhey should concentrate on 
keeping the up to date electoral roll of the district and on 
general propaganda. When the Taluka Committees send 
yarn quotas to the P. C. C, they should make triplicate 
lists one to be sent with the yarn parcel and another 
to the D. C. C. office. The Provincial Congress 
Committees will send their lists to the District Committees. 
Thus the D. C. C. will have a double check on their 
registers. The D.C. C.s can also maintain the store 
of accessories till the number of members in each Taluka 
becomes large enough to support one exclusively for itself. 

The P. C. Cs should redistribate the value of yarn 
to the subordinate Committees. The primary organising 
Committee should get the larger share, not less thas 
50%. The D.C. Cs may be given 26% nde the 
P. C. C. will Set 16% after paying the All-India quota 
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of 10%. This distribution. should be prompt and will 
Spseate aS a convenient sanction to enforce compliance 
to instructions on the part of the subordinate organisations. 


Two difficulties are bound to be felt in working 
the franchise. The first is the question of cotton. ‘The 
Second is the need for expery knowledge, especially in 
carding. According .to the new constitution every 
member should give 2000 yards of yarn and not merel y 
the labour necessary for the 2000 yards. This should be 


the general practice. But it should be borne in mind’ 


that the spirit of the franchise will be defeated if this 
is. enforced literally among the poorer classes in non- 
cotton areas. The peasants and labourers cannot be expected 
to pay cash and buy cotton. In these cases arrangements 
should be made to supply cotton or slivers free. This 
expense may be easily met by each province organising 
the collection of cotton donations during the coming 
season. The whole cotton thus collected should be ear— 
marked for the grant of free cotton to poor members. 
If more than the required cotton is collected the balance 
may be sold over to the Khadi Boards and the money 
utilised to work the franchise. It will be found most 
economical to stock cotton only in a few centres. It 
will naturally follow that every Taluka requiring cotton 
should try to get it in as large qiantities as possible to 
avoid unnecessary freight. If there is Khaddar production 
going on in the province, the cotton may be casily got 
from the cotton stores of the Khaddar Boards or the 
Khaddar merchants. 

Universal spinning is impossible without universal 
carding. This is not as well realised as it ought to be. It 
must be considered the duty of every spinning member 
to learn to card well. For this purpose the Congress 
officials must lead the way. The P. C. C. with the help 
of the Khadi Boards should arrange to open training 
centres where free instruction in carding will be available. 

The foregoing has been written on the basis of tho 
strict Spinning Franchise. But the concessions in the 
clause have not been lost sight of. It is earnestly 
hoped that no one will lightly take advantage of the 
word ‘unwilling.’ ‘The utmost laxity which a congress- 
man may reasonably allow himself should be to make 
the franchise a family franchise. But even ‘unwillingness’ 
can be converted into fruitful nutional capital in 
furtherance of Khaddar. If every unwilling member will 
choose to find out some helpless widow or disabled old 
man, make them spin for himself and maintain the 
unfortunate sister or brother, the result will be twice 
blessed. In the town the members may make the poor 
students spin and give them food or books in return. As 
a matter of fact, many students are given these things 
free by kindly men. It will greatly increase the sclf- 
respect of the students if they are enabled to feel that 
they are returning the kindness. 

The importance of keeping proper registers cannot 
be exaggerated. The duty should primarily rest on the 
P. C. Cs. Every month the register should be closed 
on a particular day say 15th. On October 15 the 
final roll for election purposes should be complete. This 
list should be: sent to the A. I. C. C. whose secretary 
should prepare and present to the Congress the All-India 
roll of Cougress electors. It should become a matter 
of pride with every Indian to see that his name is 
found in the roll. 


The relation between the spinning franchise and 
Khaddar production and consumption is teo intimate to 
require elucidation. No member should be allowed to 
forget that Khaddar wearing, at least to a limited extent, 
is his indispensible duty. Patriotism demands that no 
suspension of this duty should be allowed except under 
It ought to be the result of 
the Spinning Franchise that Khaddar yarn is as easily 
marketable as fresh butter. A further result ought to be 
that the spinning members should not rest content with 
spinning for the franchise but they should spin the 
additional yarn neeessary for atleast a part of their 
clothing, Khaddar should be the exclusive wear of a 
Congressman for. all océasions while self-spun Khaddar 
the uniform for ‘Congress and: public occasions.’ 


unavoidable. circumstances. 


‘These then are some of the points which may be 
remembered in working out the great experiment. We 
have still to feel the joy of realising our own ‘strength. 
Concrete constructive work steadily -and systematically 
performed can alone give us this joy of self-realisation. 
As has been already said the Belgaum Congress has 
dreamed a great dream of love. Let us hope the 
Cawnpore Congress will witness its realisation in our 
unity, our industry and our growing resistless strength. 


Tiruppur. K. Santhanam 


Hope Deferred 


It is said in an English proverb: ‘Hope deferred 


maketh the heart sick’. Some time ago I wrote 
an article about the Andamans, as a. convict 
settlement. The following extract from a letter, which 


I have received from an unknown hand, has a tragic 
interest of its own. The writer states :— 


“Release in the Andamans is subjected to the worst. 
red tape. In India, recommendations are made fairly in 
advance of the due date, so that in the event of sanction 
released on the exact date. Here no 
recommendation is made, unless one has actually done 
his full term. There are cases of well—behaved convicts, — 
holding perfectly clean sheets, being refused release and 
required to do extra time ranging from 2 to T years. 
Some are permanently refused and die in bondage, 
instead of teing locally released. In India, there are 
eithe mm such eases or, if there be any at all, they are 
few and far between. 


one can be 


“G injustice and inhumanity are practised in 
the cases of men fit for medical release. These are 
generally pthysis cases, and men suffering from some 
refractory disease. in an ‘advanced stage, practically at 
death's door. Instead of releasing them, in_ anticipation 
of sanction, or getting sanction by Wire, they follow the 
longest course by post hich takes months and months. 
The obvious result is, tait many a deserving man dies 
long before sanction is received. Some have died after 
sanction, but before departure, and some on the . very 
day of final departure from the settlement, right in view 
of the steamer chartered to carry him home. No. 23812, 
Rabnawaz, was in an advanced stage of ptl,ysis. 
He was recommended for release on medical grounds’ ie 
died the very day of receiving the sanction. € ch 
instances could be multiplied to a good figure. ” 
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A Practical Experiment in Non-violence 
( By J. S Hoyland ) 

William Penn was born in 1644. He was the son of 
a distinguished British admiral, who in 1655 had captured 
Jamaica for Cromwell, aad afterwards had yiven valuable 
assistance in the Restoration of the Stuarts. William 
became a Quaker, or Friend, very greatly to his father's 
disgust. It was a time when the Quakers ( or members 
of the Society of Friends) were exceedingly unpopular, 
and were undergoing severe persecution: indeed at that 
time, or shortly afterwards, there were probably at least 
four thousand of them in jail on. account of their 
relgious opinions. 

William Penn himself was imprisoned, and underwent a 
trial which has become of historic importance in the 
development of British liberty, on account of the opposition 
aroused by th» efforts of the judge to browbeat the 
jury into bringing in a verdict against him. 

In 1682, Charles II discharged some of his old 
obligations to the Penn family by making a grant to 
William Penn of the vast.area in eastern North America 
now known as the State of Pennsylvania. Penn 
immediately decided to use, as effectively as possible, this 
opportunity for carrying out in a practical way his 
religious conyictions, especially those regarding non- 
violence, non—resistance to evil and the treatment of all 
men with honesty and with love. The area assigned to 
him was inhabited by Red Indian tribes, whose fellows 
in the other areas of colonisation had been grossly 
maltreated by the European colonists, They were cheated 
and robbed: tyrannised over: made to sign treaties 
after having first been made so drunk that they were 
incapable of knowing what they were doing: persuaded to 
part with great areas of land in exchange for muskets 
or drink. In consequence, a deadly hatred had sprung up 
betweon the Red Indians and the White settlers in the 
districts bordering on that just granted to Penn. Constant 
wars occurred, many of which were marked by 
appalling atrocities ; for the Red Indians were past-masters 
of the art of torturing prisoners, and, this led to savage 
reprisals from the Whites, 

In spite of all this, and in accordance with his Quaker 
belief in non-violence, Penn decided that in his new 
settlement, which was afterwards called Pennsylvania, 
there should bo no military defences of any kind,—‘ no 
forts, no soldiers, no militia, even no arms.’ In view of 
the relations existing in surrounding regions between 
Whites and Red Indians, this appeared at the time to be 
a piece Of criminal and suicidal folly, but it succeeded. 

In the second place, Penn decided to treat the 
savages with scrupulous honesty. In accordance with 
his Quaker faith, he believed that in every man, however 
cruel or degraded, there is (although it may be hidden) 
the Divine Light of God's Spirit. He therefore believed 
that he could appeal to this best element in the Red 
Indians, and by treating them with honesty and love 
establish his new settlement on the basis of friendly and 
peaceful relationships between the races. 

Accordingly, as soon as he landed in Pennsylvania, 
he made a formal treaty with the Indian chiefs, entirely 
refusing—to their great astonishment—to get them 
drunk first. Kyvery effort was made to guard against 
any exploitation by the Whites, and to establish permanent 
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peace. and agreement, Penn was 80 scrupulous, that 
he even refused to sanction an arrangement, which 
would have been exceedingly profitable to himself, for o 
trade-monopoly in the newly settled regions. 


Later on, the Quaker? in Pennsylvania, who held 
Afnean slaves, became very uneasy in their minds 
regarding the legitimacy of slavery; and at a time when 
others regarded such an action as Quixotic in the 
highest degree, they set their slaves free. Taey 
not only did so, but ‘an enquiry was held, and by a 
voluntary decision owners setting free their slaves gave 
to their slaves what was estimated as a just payment for 
past services.’ 


Penn's ‘Holy Experiraent’, —as this attempt to found a 
State on the principles of Christ's Sermon on the Mount 
was called,—succeeded in a very remarkable fashion. Time 
and again, fierce frontier wars broke out in the neighbour- 
ing settlements between the Whites and the Red Indians. 
There were horrible massacres and other atrocities. The 
surrounding colonies put considerable pressure upon the 
Quaker Assembly of Pennsylvania to arm the colonists, 
or to help in other ways in the wars. But the Quakers 
absolutely refused. The result was, that ‘the province was 
entirely bare to the attack of enemies,-not a single 
armed man, nor, at the public expense, a single fortifica- 
tion to shelter the unhappy inhabitants’. 


The courage involved in such an attitude may be 
realised by anyone who takes the trouble to enquire 
what happened to fighting-men (and still worse to women 
and children) who came under the power of the American 
Indians in the other colonies. 


Yet the policy was justified, even when judged by the 
most superficial and ‘worldly’ standards. Amidst the 
deyastations suffered by surrounding colonies in the 
Indian wars, Pennsylvania remained unscathed. ‘ Others 
were slain; others were massacred; but they were safo. 
Not a Quaker woman suffered assault; not a Quaker 
child was slain, not a Quaker man was tortured; and 
when at last, under pressure, the Quakers gave up the 
governinent of the State, and war broke out, and some 
Pennsylvanians were killed, only three Quakers were 
killed. These there had so far fallen fron their faith, 
as to carry weapons of defence’. 


On one occasion, in an outlying station, a group of 
Friends (Quakers) were holding one of their meetings 
for the silent worship of God, when they became 
conscious that a war-party of Ked Indians had stolen 
out of the neighbouring forest, and were preparing 
to attack them. In spite of the imminent and 
terrible danger, the Friends remained seated in 
their silent worship. ‘Not a man, not a woman, not 
a child stirred. The fierce red men filed in and stood, 
silently looking at them. The power of God came upon 
them, and they sat down and took their part in that 
strange meetjng for worship. When it~ was over the 
Friends, as is their custom, shook hands with one 
another; but first they shook hands with those Red 
Indians and said, “We, have been worshipping the great 
Father of us all". And the Indians said, “We have 
worshipped Him with you"! 
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Cow Protection 


The following is the substance of Mr. Gandhi's 
presidential speech at the Cow Conference held during 
the Congress week’ at Belgaum :— 


“fF holdthe question of cow protection to be not less 
momentous but in certain respects even of far greater 
moment than that of Swaraj. I would even go so far 
as to say that just as so long as Hindu-Muslim unity 
is not effected, Hinduism not purged of the taint of 
untouchability and the wearing of hand-spun and 
hand-woven Khaddar does not become universal, Swaraj 
would be impossible of attainment, even so the term 
‘Swaraj’ would be devoid of all meaning so long as we 
have not found out a way of saving the cow, for that 
is the touchstone on which Hinduism must be tested 
and proved before there can be any real Swaraj in India. 
T claim to be a Sanatani Hindu. People may laugh and 
say that to call myself aSanatani Hindu when I eat 
and drink from the hands of Musalmans and Chuistians, 
keep an uutouchable girl in my house as my daughter 
and do not even hesitate to quote the Bible, is nothing 
short of doing violence to language. But I would still 
adhere to my claim, for I have faith in me which 
tells me that. a day would come—may be most probably 
after I am dead and no longer present in this world in 
the flesh to bear witness—when my critics would recognize 
their error and admit the justness of my claim. Pretty 
long while ago, I once wrote in Young India an article 
on Hinduism, which I consider to be one of my most 
thoughtful writings on the subject. The definition of 
Hinduism which I gave in it is probably the clearest 
that I have ever given. - After defining a Hindu as 
one who believed in the Vedas and Upanishads, recited 
the Gayatri and subscribed to the doctrine of rebirth and 
transmigration etc, I added that so far as the popular 
notion of Hinduism was concerned, its distinguishing 
feature ‘was belief in cow protection and reverence for 
the cow. I do not want to be told as to what Hindus 
ten-thousand years ago did. I know there are scholars 
who tell us that cow-sacrifice is mentioned in the Vedas. 
I remember when I was a high school student we read 
a sentence in our Sanskrit text-book io the effect that 
the Brahmins of old used to eat beef. That exercised 
my mind greatly and I used to wonder and ask myself 
whether what was written could be after all true. But 
as I grew up the conviction slowly forced itself upon me 
that even if the text on which these statements were 
based was actually part of the Vedas, the interpretation 
pat upon it could not be correct. I had conceived of 


another way out of the difficulty. This was purely for 
personal satisfaction. “If the Vedic text under reference 
was incapable of bearning any other interpretation than 
the literal,” I said to myself, “the Brahmins who were 
alleged 1o be eating beef had the power to bring the 
slaughtered animals back to lifo again.” But that is 


neither here nor there. The speculation does not concern 


the general mass of the Hindus. I do not claim to be 
a Vedic scholar. I have read Sanskrit. Scriptures largely 
in translation. A layman like myself, therefore can 
hardly have any /ocus standi in a controversy like this. 
But I haye confidence in myself. Therefere I do not 
hesitate to freely express to others my opinions based 
On my inner experience. It may be that we may not 
be all able to agree as to. the exact meaning and 
significance of cow protection. For Hinduism does not 
rest on thé authority of ene book or one prophet; nor 

es it possess a, common creed—like the Kalima of Is!am— 
acceptable to all. That renders a common definition of 
Hinduism a bit difficult, bat therein lies its strength 
also. For, it is this special feature that has given to 
Hinduism its inclusive aud agssimilative character and 
made its gradual, silent evolution possible. Go to any 
Hindu child and he would tell you that cow protection 
is the supreme duty of every Hindu and that any one 
who does not believe in it hardly deserves the name of 
a Hindu. 

But while I am a firm believer in the necessity and 
importance of cow protection, I do not at all endorse 
the current methods adopted for that purpose. -Some of 
the practices followed in the name of éow protection 
cause me extreme anguish. My heart aches withir me. 
Several years ago I wrote in “ Hind Swaraj” that our 
cow protection societies were in fact so many cow killing 
societies. Since then and after my return to India in 
1915 that conviction of mine has grown stronger and 
firmer everyday. Holding the views thatI do, therefore, 
I have naturally felt a great hesitation in accepting 
the Presidentship of this Conference. Would it be proper 


for me to preside over this Conference under thete 
circumstances? Would I at all succeed in convincing 


you of the soundness of my views—-radically ‘different as 
they are from the commonly accepted notions on this 
subject? These were the questions that filled my 
mind, But Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshparide wired to me 
that I might preside over the conference on my terms, 
that Sjt. Chikodi was familiar with my views on the 
matter and was at one with me to a very large extent, 
So much by way of personal explanation. 
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Once, while in Champaran, I was asked to expound 
my views regarding cow protection. I told my Champaran 
friends then that if anybody was really anxious to save 
the cow, he ought once for all to disabuse his mind of 
the notion that he had to make the Christians and 
Mosalmans to desist from cow-killing. Unfortanately 
today we seem to believe that the problem of cow 
protection consists merely in preventing non—Hindus 
especially Musalmans from: beef-eating and cow-killing. 
That seems to me io be absurd. Let no one, however, 
conclude from this that I am indifferent when a non- 
Hindu kills a cow or that 1 can bear the practice of 
cow-killing. On the contrary, no one probably experiences 
® greater agony of the soul when a cow is killed. But 
what am I to do? Am I to fulfil my Dharma 
myself or am I to get it fulfilled by proxy ? 
Of what avail would be may preaching Brakmacharya 
to others if I am at the same time steeped 
in vice myself? How can I ask Musalmans te 
desist from eating beef when I eat it myself ? But supposing 
even that I myself do not kill the cow, is it any part 
of my duty to make the Musalman, against his will, to 
do like wise? Musalmans claim that Islam permits them 
to kill the cow. To make a Musalman, therefore, to 
abstain from Cow-killing under compulsion, would amount 
in my opinion to converting him to Hinduism by force. 
_Even in India onder Swarajya, in my opinion, it would 
be for a Hindu majority unwi-e and improper to coerce by 
legislation a Musalman minority into submission to statutory 
prohibition of cow slaughter. When I pledge myself to 
Save the cow, 1 do not mean merely the Indian cow, but 
the cow all the world over. My religion teaches me that 
I should by my personal conduct instil into the minds of 
those who might hold different views, the conviction that 
eow killing isa sin and that therefore it ought to be 
abandoned. My ambition is no less than to see the principle 
of cow protection established-throughout the world. But 
that requires that I should set my own house thoroughly 
in order first 


Let alone o'her provinces, Would you believe me 
if 1 told yop that the Hindus of Gujarat practice cow 
killing? You will wonder but let mo te!l you ‘that 
in Gujarat the bullocks employed for drawing carts are 
Beaded with spiked rods till blood oaces from their 
bruised backs. Yon may say that this is not cov killing 
bat bullock killing. But I see no difference between the 
two, the killng of the cow and killing her male 
Progeny. Again you may say that this practice may 
be abom nable and worthy of condemnation Int it 
hardly amounts to killing. But here, again, I beg to 
differ. I the bullock in (question had a tongue t. -peak 
and were asked which fate he proferred -—instantarcoas 
death under the butcher's knife vr the long-drawn 
agony © which he is subjected, he would undoubtedly 
Prefer the former. At Calcutta * Sinihi centleman 
wed t meet me often. He used always to tell me 
storie: about the etuelty that was practiced by milk- 
men on cows in Calcutta. He asked me to see for 


m3 elf the process of milking the cows as warried 
fn in the dairies. Tho Practice of blowing is 
Wwathesome. 


The people who do this are Hindus. 
ne? where in the world is 

poor as in India. No where 
tuch skeletons of cows 


Again, 
the condition of cattle so 


in the world would you find 
and bullocks 


as rou dy in our 
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eow-worshipping India. Nd where are bullocks worked 
so beyond their capacity as hére. I contend that so long 
as these things continue we have no right to ask anybedy 
to stop cow-killing. In Bhagawat in one place the 
illustrious author describes the various things which have 
been the cause of India’s downfall. One of the 
causes mentioned is that we have given up cow 
protection. Today 1 want to bring home to you if 
I can the close relation which exists between the 
present poverty-stricken condition of India and oar 
failure to protec® the cow. We, who live in cities 
probably can have no idea of the extent of the poverty 
of our yoer folk. Millions upon’ millions taanot afford 
to have two foll meals per day. Some live on 
rotten rice only. There are others for whom salt and 
chillies are the only table luxuries. Is it not a just 
nemesis for our belying of our réligion? 


Then in India we have the system of Pistjrapols. 
The way in which most of these are managed is far 
from satisfactory. And yet, I am sorry to observe that 
the people who are mostly responsible for them are 
Jains, who are out and out believers in Ahimsa. Well 
organised, these Pinjra pols ought to be flourishing 
dairies supplying pure good milk at a cheap rate to the 
poor. I am told however that even in a rich city like 
Ahmedabad there are cases of the wives of labourers 
feeding their babies on flour dissolved in water. There 
cannot be a sadder commentary on the way in which we 
protect the cow than that in a country which has such 
an extensive system of Pisjra pols the poor should 
experience a famine of pure, good milk. That I hope 
will serve to explain to you how our failure to protect 
the cow at bne end of the chain results-in our skin and 
bone starvlings at the other, 


If, therefore, I am asked how to save the cow, 
my first advice will be, “dismiss from your minds the 
Musalmans and Christians -altogether and mind your 
own duty first.” I have been telling faulana Shaulesxt 
Ali all along that 7 was helping him to save ‘his cow 
i.e. the Khilafat, because I hoped to save my cow 
thereby. Iam prepared to place my life in the hands 
of the Musalmans, to live merely on their sufferance.. 
Why? Simply that I might be able to protect the cow. 
I hope to achieve the end not by entering into a 
bargain with the Musalmans but by bringing about » 
change of heart in them. So long as this ix not done 
I hold my soul in patience. Fer I have not a shedow 
of doubt in my mind that soch a change of heart can 
he brought about only by our own correct conduct 
towards them and by our personal example. 


Cow-slaughter and manslaughter, are in mt oepinier 
the two sides of the sume coin. And the remedy for 
both iy identical “+. that we develop the Akémra 
principle and endeateour to win over our Opponents by 
love. The test of love is tapt-ys and tepaye means 
suffering. I offered tu share with the Musalmans their 
saffering to the best of my capacity not merely becavse 
I wanted their cooperation for winning Swaraj bat aso 
bevausa I had in mind the object of saving the cow. 
The Asan, so far as I have been able to understand it, 
declares it to be a sin to take the life of any living being 
Without cause. I want to develop the capacity to 
¢ynvince the Muasalmans that to kill the cow is prac ically 
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to kill their fellow countrymen and friends—the Hindus. 
The Koren eays that there can be no heaven for one 
who. sheds the blood of an innocent neighbour. There- 
fore he am anxious to establish the best neighbourly 
relations with the Musalmans. I sorupalowsly avoid doing 
anything that might hurt their feelings. I even try to 
respect their prejudices. Bat I do this not in a spirit 
@f bargain, I ask them for no reward. For that I look 
to God only. My Gita tells me that evil can never 
reeult from a good action. Therefore’ must help the 
Musalmans from a pure sense of duty—without making 
any terms with them. For more cows are killed today 
for the sake of Knglishmen in India than for the 
Musalmans. 1 want io conyeri the former also. I 
Would like to convince them that whilst they are in 
our midst their duty lies in getting rid of their Western 
culture to the extent that it comes in conflict with ours. 
You will thus see that even our self-interest requires us 
to observe Ahimsa. By Ahimsa we will be able to save 
the cow and also to win the friondship of the English. 
I want to purchase the friendship of all by sacrifice. 
But if 1 do not approach the English on bent knees, a8 
I the Mausalmans that is because the former are 
intoxicated with power. The Musalman is a fellow sufferer 
in slavery. We can therefore speak to him as a friend 
end a comrade. The Englishman on the contrary is 
unable to appreciate our friendly advances... He would 
spurt them, He does not care for our friendship, he 
wants tu patronize us. We want neither his insults 
nor his patronage. We therefore let him alone. Onur 
Shastras have laid down that charity should be given 
only to a deserving person, that knowledge should be 
imparted only to one who is desirous of having it. So 
we content ourselves with non-—cooperating with our 
tulere—not out of hatred but in a spirit of love. 
It was because lore was the motive force behind non- 
cooperation that I advised suspension of civil dis— 
Obedience when violence broke out in Bombay and 
Chauri Chaura. I wanted to make it clear to Englishmen 
that I wanted to win Swaraj not by shedding their blood 
bnt by making them fecl alsolutely at ease as regards the 
safety of their persons. What profit would it be if I 
succeed in saving afew cows from death by using force 
against persons who do not regard cow-killing as sinful. 
Cow protection then can only be secured by eultivating 
universal friendliness, i. c. Akimsa. Now you will understand 
why I regard the question of cow protection as greatcr 
even than that:of Swaraj, The fact is that the capacity 
to achieve the former will suffice for the latter purpose 
es oll, 

So fer I have confined myself to the grosser or material 
aspect of cow protection i.e: the aspect that refers to 
the animal cow only. |In its finer or spiritual sense 
the term cow protection means the protection of every 
living creature: Today the world does not fully realize 
the force and possibilities that lie hidden in Ahimsa. 
Phe scriptures of Christians, Musalmans and Hindus are 
all replete with the teaching of 4himsa. But we do not 
know its fall import. The Rshis of old performed 
terrible penances and austerities to discover the right 
mesning of sacred texts. To day we have at least two 
interpretations of the Gayatri, Which one of them is 
eorrect, that of the Sanatanisis or that of the Atya 
Smojists? Who can say? Bat onr Wishis made the 
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startling discovery (and every day I feel m re and more 
convinced of its truth) that sacred texts and inspired 
writings yield their trath only in proportion as one has 
advanced in the practice of Amimea and truth. The 
greater the realization of truth and Ahimsa tie greater 
the illumination. These same Aishis declared that 
cow protection was the supreme duty of a Hindo and 
that its performance brought one Moksh: 7. ¢. xalvation. 
Now I am not ready to believe that by m>rely protecting 
the animal cow, one can attain Moksha. For Moksha one 
must completely get rid of ones lower feelings like 
attachirent, hatred, anger, jealousy ete. Ir follows, therefore, 
that the meaning of cow protection in terms of Moksha 
must be much wider and far more comprehensive than 
is commonly supposed. The cow proiection whieh can 
bring one Moksha must, from its very nature include 
the protection of everything that feels. Therefore in 
my opinion, every little breach of the <Ah:msa 
principle, like causing hurt by harsh speech to any 
one, man, woman or child, to cause pain to the 
weakest and the most insignificant creature on earth 
would be a breach of the principle of cov protection, 
wauld be tantamount to the sin of beef—eatiag —diflerring 
from it in degree, if at all, rather than in kind. That 
being so, I hold that with all our passions let loose 
we cannot to-day claim to he following the principle of 
cow protection. 

At Lahore I met Lala Dhanpatra', somewhat of a 
crank. like myself. He told me that if I wanted to 
save the cow I should wean the Hindas from their 
false notions. He said it was Hindas who sold coss.to 
the Musalman butcher and but for them the latter 
would have no cows to kill. The reason for this practice 
he told me was economical. The village com:nons that 
served 98 grazing grounds for the cattle had been 
enclosed by the Government and so people could not 
afford to keep cows. He suggested a way cut of the 
difficulty. It was no longer necessary, he toid me, to 
sell cows that had ceasea to give milk. He himself, 
he said, fad tried the experiment of buying such cows. 
He then -pat them to the plough. After some time, 
if proper care was taken, they pat on flesh aud became 
fit to bear again. [ cannot vouch for the troth of this 
statement. Bat I seeno reason why this practice should 
not ba generally adoptel if the facts are +3 stated by 
Irda Dhanpatrai. Oar Shastras, certainly lisve nowhere 
said that under no cireamstances should the cow not be 
used for draught purposes. If we feed the «s+ properly, 
tend it carefully and then use her for diax.ov carts or 
working the plough, always taking care rv ~ i> tax her 
beyond her capacity, there can be nothing rong in it, 
I therefore commend the suggestion for consideration 
and adoption if it is found to be workai'e We may 
not look down upon a person if he tries vs protect the 
cow in this manner. 
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Interrogatories Answered 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Daring last month I had a hearty discussion with 
an English friend, who takes deep interest in matters 
Indian and who is anxious to serve India to the best of 
his ability. He asked me whether T would publish the 
gist of our conversation. I readily agreed but asked him 
io jot down the points he raiged whieh he gladly did, 
1 do not disclose the friend's name ax the name does 
not matter. It is my views that matter because they 
are exciting some interest al the present moment. If I 
am a friend of Englishmen, as I claim to be, { must 
patiently answer all the doubts that may arise in their 
minds. The English friend put th questions not all on 
his own behalf but mostly on behalf of those Englishmen 
who had orginally raised them. 

Here are the questions with answers. 

What is the real purpose of your insistance upon 
the Khaddar programme as a means of obtaining Swaraj ? 

I am interested in the atttainmont of Swaraj 
only by non-violent and truthful means. This is possible 
only through » diligent and successful prosecution of the 
Khaddar programme. Swaraj can be peacefully attained 
only if the whole Indian mass work as with one will, be 
it om ever so littlea constructive and useful thing for 
ever so little a time. Such an eflort presupposes national 
consciousness. This is possible only through the spinning 
wheel. It is not remnunerative enough for individuals. 
It is therefore not enough incentive for an individual 
selfishly inclined. It is however enough to raise at a 
bound the national prosperity in an appreciable manner. 
An increase of one rupee per head per year may mean 
nothing to the individual. But Rs. 5,000/- in a 
village containing a population of as many would mean 
the payment of land revenuo or other dues. Thus the 
Spinning wheel means national consciousness 
conttibution by every individual to a definite constructive 
national work. If India can demonstrate her capacity for 
such an achievement by voluntary effort sho is ready 
for political Swaraj. Any lawful demand of a nation 
with a will of its own must prove irresistible. I have 
hitherto said nothing of the immense economic value of 
the wheel and its product Khaddar. For it is obvious. 
The economic prosperity of India must indirectly affect 
the course of her political history—eyen using the word 
* political” in its narrow sense. Lastly, when the exploita- 
tion of India by Lancashire ceases by roason of the 
ability of India through the Wheel to clothe herself and 
consequently to exclude foreign cloth and therefore also 
Lancashire cloth, England will have lost the feverish 
anxiety at any cost to hold India under subjection. 

This means revolutionising the national taste? Do 
you expect to pursuade your countrymen to give up 
the use of foreign cloth ? 

I do. After all I am asking for 
Millions are indifferent as to what 
merely look 


very little. 
they wear. They 
cheapness of the articles they buy. 
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It is the middle class whose taste has to be revised. 
I do not think that the substitution of foreign cloth by 
Khaddar is an impossible task for them. Moreover it 
should be remembered that nowadays it is possible for 
Khaddar to suit a large variety of tastes. And improve- 
ment in fineness is making steady progress. I am therefore 
of opinion that if any constructive work is capable of 
success, it is the Khaddar programme. 

What do you mean by Swaraj and what are its 
limitations, if any ? 

By Swaraj I mean the Government of India by 
the consent of the people ascertained by the vote of the 
largest number of the adult population, male or female, 
native horn or domieiled who have contributed by manual 
lahoar io the service of the State and whe have taken 
ihe trouble of having their names registered as voters. 
his Government should be quite consistent with the 
British connection on absolutely honourable and equal 
terms. Versonally I have not despaired of the substitution 
for the present servile condition of equal partnership or- 
association. But I would not for one moment hesitate 
to countenance or bring about complete severance if it 
became necessary 7.4, if the connection impeded India’s 
full growth. 

To what extent are you committed to the programme 
and methods of the Swaraj Party? 

I am personally committed neither to the programme 
nor to the methods of the Swaraj party. As a 
Congressman I recognise its undoubted influence in the 
country and therefore its right to represent the Congress 
—a right which it now enjoys by arrangement but which 
it Otherwise might have secured by a party vote. 

What are the relations between you and the 
leaders of that party ? 

They are of a most cordial character. I give 
them the same credit for patriotic service and sacrifice 
that I would like to claim for myself. 

It has been stated that you have surrendered to 
Mr. Das—? 

The statement is true in the sense that I have 
avoided a quarrel among Congressmen. But it is not 
true if it is intended to convey the meaning that I 
have surrendered an iota of my principles. 

Was not your attitude on the Saha resolution 
different from the one you have now adopted ? 


Not in the least, At the time of the Saha 
resolution I was opposing an internal error. At the 
present moment I am resisting external oppression based 
On erroneous assumptions. Moreover, my attempt then to 
secure consistency of conduct and control of the Congress 
executive by one party must not be confused with my 
action on the Saha resolution. The two things were 
totally different and were not even inter-related. As 
soon as I discovered that the attempt to secure unity of 
eontrol led to bad blood, I retraced my steps and declared 
complete surrender to the Swaraj Party. 

It has been stated that you have lost your moral 
authority by your surrender—? 


Moral authority is never retained by any attempt 
to hold on to it. It comes without seeking and is 
retained without effort. I am not conscious of loss of 
moral authority, for I am utterly unconscious of being 

of any single act compromising my moral conduct, 
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What I have undoubtedly lost is the intellectual 
cooperation of a large number of educated men in my 


presentation of the means of attaining Swaraj, e. g. the 
spinning wheel. 


Why do you insist upon non—cooreration while 
every One of the activities has failed ? What is the 
purpose in speaking of its suspension ? 

I do not insist now. But I do not admit that 
every one of the activities has failed. On the contrary, 
every activity of non—cooperation succeeded to an 
extent. I can speak only of its suspension because to me 
non-cooperation is a vital principle of life und because 
in my opinion it has done India and, if you will, the 
world an‘amount of good of which, at present, we have 
not adequate conception and also becanse,. if I found an 
atmosphere of substantial non-violence and real co-operation 
among the people and if the end remained still unattained, 
I should not hesitate to advise its resumption by the 
nation. 


How do you propose to solve the Hindu-Muslim ~ 


problem ? 


By constantly insisting upon both the communities 
cultivating mutual respect and trust and by insisting 
upon Hindus surrendering out of strength to the 
Musalman in every mundane matter and by showing 
that those who claim to be nationalists and are in an 
overwhelming majority should stand. out in any unseemly 
competition for legislative or administrative control. I 
hope also to achieve the end by demonstrating that 
real Swaraj will come not by the acquisition of authority 
by a few but by theacquisition of the capacity by all 
to resist authority when it is abused. In other words 
Swaraj is to be attained by educating the masses to a 
sense of their capacity to regulate and _ control 
authority. 

What is your own real attitude towards the English 
and your hope about England ? 

My attitude towards the English is one of utter 
friendliness and respect. I claim to be their friend, 
because it is contrary to my nature to distrust a single 
human being or to believe that any nation on earth is 
incapable of redemption. I have respect for Englishmen, 
because I recognise their bravery, their spirit of sacrifice 
for what they believe to be good for themselves, their 
cohesion and their powers of vast organisation. My 
hope about them is that they will at no distant 
date retrace their steps, revise their policy of exploitation 
of undisciplined and ill-organised races and give tangible 
proof that India is an equal friend and partner in the 
British Commonwealth to come. Whether such an 
event will ever come to pass will largely depend upon 
our own conduct. That is to say I have hope of England 
because I have hope of India. We will not for ever 
remain disorganised and imitative. Beneath the present 
disorganisation, demoralisation and lack of initiative 
I can discover organisation, moral strength and initiative 
forming themselves. A time is coming when England 
will be glad of India’s friendship and India will disdain 
to reject the proferred hand becanse it has once 
despoiled her. I know that 1 have nothing to offer in 
proof of my hope. It is based on an immutable faith. 
And it is a poor faith that is based on proof commonly 

called. 
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Notes 
How not to do it 

Jamiet-ul-Tabligh Islam has favoured me with the 
following translation of a resolution recently passed by it. 
‘Resolved that the responsibility for the entire 
series of deplorable events which took place during 
the recent disturbances at Kohat and which resulted 
in great loss of life and property to the residents 
of that place, lies with the person or persons who 
published at Kohat the offensive and provoking 
pamphlet which contained vile attacks on Islam and 
deeply wounded the religions feelings of Musalmans, 
The Hiudus who fired “shots and killed Musalmans 
sre also responsible for aggravating the delicate 
situation still further. ‘his Jamict expresses sympathy 
with all those residents of Kohat, irrespective of creed 
and caste, who suffered loss of life or property in 
the course of these disturbances. As a religious 
society, this Jamiet feels bound to point out to 
Mahatma Gandhi and other political leaders that 
unless scurrilous attacks, in writing or by speech, on 
religion and founders and leaders of religious 
movements are absolutely stopped, the creation and 
maintenance of Hindu-Muslim unity in India will 

always be found impossible.” e 


I am unable to congratulate the Jamiet on its resolu- 
tion. It seems that both the parties have made up 
their minds on the main facts although no _ impartial 
inquiry has yet been held. Is it an established fact that 
the responsibility for ‘the entire series of deplorable 
events’ lies with ‘the person or persens who published 
at Kohat the offensive and provoking pamphlet’? Is it 
also an established fact that ‘the Hindus who fired shots 
and ‘killed Musalmans are also responsible for aggravating 
the delicate situation still further’? If the two facts 
above mentioned are clearly established the Hindus at 
least are not entitled to any sympathy which the Jamiet 
shows for the loss in life and property suffered by them. 
For they have reaped what they have sown. The 
Jamiet is therefore inconsistent in showing sympathy 
to the Hindus. And what is the point in the Jamiet 
telling me and other political leaders that ‘unless 
scurrilous attacks on religion and founders of religious move- 
ments are absolutely stopped the creation and maintenance 
of Hindu-Muslim unity in India will always be found 
impossible’? If what the Jamiet contends is true, is not 
the impossibility of unity a fact for the Jamiet to note 
as well as the political leaders? And must Hinda- 
Muslim unity be impossible because some person 
delivers attacks oa religion? According to the Jamiet 
one insane Hindn or one insane Musalman is enough to 
make Hindu-Muslim unity impossible. Fortunately 
Hindu-Muslim unity does not finally depend upon 
religious or political leaders. It depends upon the 
enlightened selfishness of the masses belonging to both 
the communities. They cannot be misled for all time. 
But I hope that the original resolution of the Jamiet 
does not read as bad as the translation before me. 


Mian Fazl-i-Hussain 

A correspondent asks me to give my impressions of 
the interview I had with Mian Fazl-i-Hussain during my 
last visit to Lahore. I gladly comply. I. had a very 
pleasant. time with the Mian Saheb. His manners wore 
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most charming. He was reasonable and plausible in his 
conversation. He charge of 
partiality brought against him by Hindus. He said 
that he was trying to do tardy justice and that 
too in an incomplete manner to the Musalmans. 
He was aecetsible to all and was anxious to explain his 
own position to anybody who cared to study the 
question. More than this, no.man had a right to expect. 
Whether 6 © matter of fact there is anything to be 
said against the Mian Saheb’s policy, I do not know. 
I have not been able to study the qnestion on either 
side. When I am able tc do so I shall gladly publish 
my opinion of Mien Faz)~i-Hrssain’s claim that he has 
done less than justice to the Musalmans. Sufficient in the 
mean time for me to feel that in ,Mian Fazl-i-Hussain 
one has a gentleman, calm, cool, dignified and reasonable to 
deal with. 


Gur Helpfessness 

Orders are pouring in at the Ashram at Sabarmati 
for spinning wheels, spindles, slivers etc. If we were 
well organised, such helplessness should be impossible. 
Time was when every village carpenter could make a 
apinniog wheel. Today city carpenters often do not know 
what a spinning wheel is like, and they equally ofteu 
refuse to make one from a model. Similarly whereas 
formerly every carder knew how to make slivers, today 
they shrug their shonlders or want to charge exorbitant 
prices. Bat the success of handspinning depends upon 
our resourcefulness and upon tho cooperation of the 
arian: of India. No single institution can meet the 
gro-inw dentand for the, wheel and its accessories. 
Fortunately things are improving but not as fast as they 
ony..t Those who are in need should make a desperate 
effort to get these things made in their own cities or 
distriets before ordering things from the Ashram. No 
doubt it is better to get them even from the Ashram than 
wait for an indefinite period of time for’ them. 
So far as slivers are concerned, I agree with Mr. K. 
Santhanam who showed in his admirable essay that every 
spinner should make his own slivers. Carding with a 
small bow is an incredibly simple and easy performance. 
Tt is learnt much more quickly than spinning. And good 
carding invariably adds to the ontput of yarn and 
facilitates its evenness. For those who spin for wages 
carding adds to their earnings. There are carders «ll 
over India who can make a fall living out of curding. 
A good carder can earn twelve annas per day—not s0 
a good spinner. Every Congress Committee worth the 


name must have a depot for making and supplying wheels 
and the accessories, 


protested against the 


in Case of Misappropriation 
An Andhra friend writes :— 


“Many people are taking undne advantage and 
not paying the amounts due to Congress Committees 
and’ Khaddar Boards knowing it for certain that 
they would not proceed against them in British 
coarts. This of course amounts to misappropriation 
ar. -neating if not worse. In view of what you 
have written alread X regarding misappropriation of 
funds, and now the removal of ban on courts, I 


am quite that the Congress Committees 
Can proceed in courts-under these circumstances,” 


sure 
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I have already given my Opinion in suck, cases. I have 
no doubt that even when the boycott of courts was on 
foot it was the duty of Congress Committees w proceed 
against fraudulent and defaalting debtora. The boyoott 
was not meant for the Congress to commit suicide, 
It presupposed honesty on the part of those who dealt 
with the Congress. | 

A- I. K. B.’s Resolutions 

I invite the attention of all concerned to the following 
resolations of the A. I. K. B. regarding the working of 
the Congress Franchise: 

“Jn view of the Congress having made hand- 
splaning part of the franchise and in order to enable 
the Provincial. Committees to receive facilities in the 
matter, the All-India Khadi Board rescivea that I 
will be prepared to give the following swistence 
directly az well as throngh the Provincial Khadi 
Boarda, 


-1. The Board wiJl be prepared to sapply cotton 
to any province where cotton is not easily svailsble. 
». The Board will be prepared w consider 
applications for cotton loans on terms to be arrange. 
%. This Board advises the Provincial Kinndi 
Boards to render every possible assistance 0 enable 
members to get models for making good Charkhas 
and carding bows and supply all necessary accesories, 
as also to assist in the matter of getting carded slivers 
until members make their own arrangement. 


{. The Board will, so far as possible, arrange 
for experts to give the necessary tuition in carding, 
spinning, etc., under arrangements to be made with 
the Board. 


5. The Board will be prepared to bay yarn, 
from any provincial Congress Committee at Bazaar 
rates or io get it woven for the Committees.* 

U. The Board will be prepared, if so desired, 
to supply hand-spun yarn at reasonable rates in 
connection with the yarn required for satisfying the 
franchise. 


7. The Board warns individuals and committees 
against buying hand-spun yarn from the Bszaar for 
the purpose of the yarn franchise es the Bavear yarn 
is likely to be mill yarn or spun from mill slivers 
or and not to be even and well-twisted. (It ‘s possible 
only for experts to distinguish between mill-spun end 
hand-spun yarn or to say when yarn is well twisted, 
even experts will be unable to say when hand-span 
Yarn is spun from mill, made slivers, ) 


* 


&. Lastly, the Board will be prepared to give 
any further information or help to ‘individuals or 
Committees which it is in its power to give.” 


Time is running against us. I hope therefore thet 
the Provincial Committees are organising thomgelves 
under the new franchise. Properly worked, its possibilities 
are immense. But the working requires attention to 
the minntest details. And when once the organisation 
is in working order, it must grow from day to day in 
geometrical progression and make the Congress a self 
supporting, wealth prodacing institation. 
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The Vykom Struggle 
{ By C.F. Andrews) 


neve been to Vykom and it ig impossible adequately 
%0 sesoribe how deeply I have been impressed with the 
charac ir r of the work of Satyagraha which is now going 
on. ‘'rcer reigns in every part, everything is perfectly 
peaceful and quiet both on the side of the Satyagrahis 
end on the side of the police. Yet all the while a 
desperate straggle is proceeding and it can only end in 
victory for Satyagraha. 

I saw each of the barricades in turm One volunteer 
Was s‘tting by the road side, spinning away at a Charkha. 
‘two others were standing quite quietly at the entrance 
to the roads, while the police of ‘Travancore stood 
opposite them blocking’-their entrance. Thus they stood 
Opposites to one another in relays for six hours at a time. 
One batch goes at six in the morning and Jeaves at 12 
noon. The other batch goes at noon and leaves at 
4 pm. As they go -aloag the streets back to their 
homes they sing songs about the glory of the Charkha 
and the removal of untouchability. The people run out 
to watch them; and it is as clear to me as possible 
that the majority of the people of the place are on 
their side. On the other hand, in the evening I met 
the Opposition face to face. They were chiefly Nambudri 
Brahmins, and their position was hard and unbendig. 
They declared, that the temple would be polluted if the 
Ezhavas went down the road; if the temple was polluted 
they would have to desert it and would have no place of 
worship. Lasked them pointedly, whether God himself 
conld be polluted by the nearness of any of his human 
creatures. They were not prepared to argue the point. 
All that they said was, ‘Our ancestors did this and we 
are following in their footsteps.” One of them said to me, 
* Why did Mahatma Gandhi come back to India at-all? 
Why did he leave his work in South Africa in order to 
come and disturb us here ? Has not his work in South Africa 
suffered loss by his absence?” I answered “ Indeed, it 
has; but his work here is equally important andit is the 
same sttuggle both here ‘and there. In South Africa 
it is the struggle against untouchability imposed by 
the white race. Here it is untouchability imposed by 
the higher castes.” 

They looked at me incredulously, and [ caplained 
to them that they were doing towards their brethren 
exactly what the white people in South Atiiva dil to 
the Indians there. I said with truth that this was 
happening in South Africa as our awn Karma for ou 
own misdeeds towards our own bretliven. I could see 
that some of them were moved by that arguvient, bu: 
others mocked. So I said to them: “ Mahatma Gsadhi 
wishes to be born again in his new birth as an 
untouchable, so that he may feel the suffering of 
vonr brethren; and I myself would pray that 1 may 
dhisre the same lot with him.” One of them said 
to me, “It is wicked of you to pray that prayer. 
That is # form. of violence.” I answered “If it is 
violence, it is the violence of true love, not of hatrod 
or spite. I hope that you yourselves may come to a 
better reind soon, when you seo the sufferings of those 
si are offering Satyagraha at Vykom.” 

* How great those sufferings had been, I could easily 
undertu.nd when I was there on tho spot, The volunteers 
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had actually stood for hours in the water ‘during the 
rains, and at one time it had reached as high as their 
shoulders, but still they had persisted. The police had 
been given boats, which were fastened to the neighbouring 
houses. Butthe volunteers had stayedin the water and 
suffered. This was told to me by the police themselves. 
They were amazed at the fortitude of the Satyagrahis. 
There is no sign of despondency or defeat in the 
Satyagraha Asram at Vykom. On the contrary, there 
is every sign of confident victory. Whenever the 
volunteers are not on duty at the barricades they are 
spinning their yarn and weaving their elcth and carding 
their cotton. Not a moment of valuable time is wasted. 
IT was given, for my own use, a.dhoti which was spun 
and woven from first to last by the volunteers at Vykom. 
The gift is such a precious one that I yalue it more 
than any other dhoti which I have had, since the day 
when Mahatma Gandhi gave me one -as a gift in the 
early days of the non-cooperation movement. In many ways 
I had pictured this Satyagraha work before and I had 
secn expressions of it in other places. For instance, I 
had witnessed the Satyagraha at Gurukabagh, which 
the Akalis offered. But this at Vykom was in its own 
way unique; and I felt at the end of all that I saw, 
that the honours were everi, between the police on the 
one hand with their courtesy and gentieness, and the 
volunteers on the other with their fortitude and 


ondurance. 


The Duty of Students 


During his recent visit to Bhavnagar Mr. Gandhi 
Was invited to address the students of the local Samaldas 
College. He addressed them in Gujarati on the subject 
above mentioned. The following summary will be of 
general interest : 


I have to speak today on the dharma or duty of 
students. That dharma is as easy as it is difficult. 


According to Hinduism, the student is a Brakmachari, 


and Brahmacharyaskram is the student-state. Celebacy is 
a narrow interpretation of Brahmacharya. The original 
meaning is the life or the state of a student. That 
means control of the senses, but the whole period of 
study or acquirement of knowledge by means of control 
of the senses came to be regarded as Brahmacharyathram. 
This period of life necessarily means very much taking 
and very little giving. We are mainly recipients in 
this state taking whatever we can get from parents, 
teachers and from the world. But the taking, if it 
earries—as it did—no obligation of simultaneous repayment 
it necessarily carried an obligation to repay the whole 
debt, with compound interest, at the proper time. That is 
why the Hindus maintain Brekmacharyaskram as a matter 
of religious duty. 

The life of a Brahmachart anda Satyasi are regarded 
as spiritually similar. The Brahmachari must needs be a 
Sanyasi if he is to be a Brahmachari. For the Sariyasi 
it is a matter of choice. The four Askarames of 
Hinduism have nowadays lost their sacred character, 
and exist, if at all, in name. The life of the student 
Brahmachari is poisoned at the very spring. Though 
there is nothing left of the Ashramas today which we 
may hold up to the present generation as something to 
learn from and copy, we may still hark back to the ideals 
that inspired the original Ashkramas, 
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How can we understand the duty of stadents today ? 
We have fallen so much from the ideal. The parents 
take the lead in giving the wrong direction. They feel 
that their children should be educated only in order 
that they may earn, wealth and position. Kducation and 
knowledge are thus being prostituted, and we look in 
yain for the peace, innocence and bliss that the life of a 
student ought to be. Our students are weighed down 
with cares and worries, when they should really be 
‘careful for nothing.’ They have simply to receive and 
to assimilate. They should know only to discriminate 
between what should be received and what rejected. It 
is the duty of the teacher to teach his pupils discrimina- 
tion. If we go on taking in indiscrimately we would 
be no better than machines. We are thinking, knowing 
beings and we must in this period distinguish truth from 
antruth, sweet from bitter language, clean from unclean 
things and so on. But the student’s path today is strewn 
with more difficulties than the one of distinguishing 
good from bad things. He has to fight the hostile 
atmosphere around him. Instead of the sacred surroundings 
of a Rishi Guru’s ashram and his paternal care,-he has 
the atmosphere of a broken down home, and the 
artificial surroundings created by the modern system of 
education. The Rishis tanght their pupils without books. 
They only gave them a few mantras which the pupils 
treasured in their memories and translated in practical 
life. The present day student has to live in the midst 
of heaps of books, sufficient to choke him. In my 
own days Reynolds was much in vogue among students 
and I escaped him only because I was far from being 
a brilliant student and never cfred to peep ont of the 
school text books. When I went to England however I 
saw that these novels were tabooed in decent circles and 
that I had lost nothing by having never read them. 
Similarly there are many other things which a student 
might do worse than reject. One such thing is the 
craze for earning a career. Only the Grihastha—house 
holder—has to think of it, it is none of the brahmachari 
students” dharma. He has to acquaint himself with the 
condition of things in his own country, try to 
Yealise the magnitude of the crisis with which it is 
faced, and the work that it requires of him. I dare say 
many amongst you read newspapers, I do not think I 
can ask you to eschew them altogether. But I would 
ask you to eschew everything of ephemeral interest, and 
I can tell you that newspapers afford nothing of 
permanent interest. They offer nothing to help the 
formation of character. And yet 1 know the craze 
for newspapers. It is pitiable, terrible. 1 am_ talking 
in this strain as I have myself made some experiments 
in education. Out of those experiments I learnt the 
meaning of education, I discovered Satyagraha and 
Non~cooperation and launched on those new experimeuts, 
I assure you I have never regretted having tried these 
last, nor have I undertaken them simply with the object 
of winning political Swaraj. I have ventured to place 
them even before students. For they are innocent. 
They are today summed up in the Spinning=wheel. 
First it was hailed with ridicule, then came scorn, and 
Presently it will be received with joy. The Congress 
has adopted it, and I would not hesitate to offer it 
respectfully even to Lord Reading. I would not hesitate 
to do So, as 1 know that I would lose nothing in so 
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doing. ‘Ihe loser would be Lord Reading if he chose 
to reject it. I did not hesitate to deliver the message 
of the Wheel to the Bishop of Calcutta when I had the 
honour to make his acquaintahce in Delhi. I did the 
same with Col. Maddock, and when Mrs. Maddock sailed 
for England I presented her with a Khaddar towel, a 
a memento, and asked her to carry the message from 
house to house, 


I am not tired of preaching the message of the 
Wheel on all occasions at all hours, because it is such 
an innocent thing, and yet so potent of good. It may 
not be relishing, but no health-giving food has the 
relish of spicy foods so detrimental to health. And so 
the Gita in a memorable text asks all thinking people 
to take things of which the first taste is bitter, but 
which are ultimately conducive to immortality. Such a 
thing today is the spinningwheel and its product. There 
is no yagna (sacrifice) greater than spinning, calculated 
to bring peace to the troubled spirit, to soothe the 
distracted student's mind, to spiritualise his life. I hare 
today no better prescription for the country— not even 
the Gayatri—in this practical age which looks for 
Gayatri I would fain offer, but I 
cannot promise immediate result, whilst the thing I 
offer is-such as you can take to, with God’s name on 
your lips, and expect immediate result. An English 
friend wrote saying his English commonsense told him 
that spinning was an excellent hobby. I said to him, 
‘It may be a hobby for you, for us it is the Tree of 
Plenty.’ I do not like many Western ways, but thore 
are certain things in them for which I can not disguise 
my liking. Their ‘hobby’ is a thing full of meaning. 
Col. Maddock, who was an efficient Surgeon and 
took supreme delight in his task, did not devote all 
his hours to his work. Two hours he had set apart 
for his hobby which was gardening and it was this 
gardening that lent zest and savour to his life. 


I have pleasuro therefore in placing the spinning- 
wheel before you, even as a hobby if you will, in order 
that your life may have zest and savour, in order that 
you may find peace and bliss. It will help you to lead 
a life of Brahmacharya, Faith is a thing of great 
moment in the student-state. There are so many things 
which you have to take for granted. You accept them 
simply becanse you get them from your teacher. Some 
propositions in geometry, for instance, were very difficult 
of comprehension for me. I took them for granted, and 
today I not only can understand them, but can lose 
myself in a study of geometry as easily as I can do in 
my present work. If you have faith, and ply 
the Wheel, you take it from me that some day you will 
admit that what an old man once told you about it was 
literally true. No wonder that one learned in the lore 
applied the following text from the (Gite to the spinning- 
wheel : 


‘In this there is no waste of effort; neither is there 
any obstacle. Even a little practice of this Dharma 
saves a man from dire calamity’. 
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Pertinent Questions 
(By MM. K. Ganthi) 


[ printed sometime ago a thoughtful letter from 
Bengal on the question of untouchability. The writer 
is still pursuing his diligent search. Now I have a 


similar search from a Madras correspondent in the form 
of questions. It is a healthy sign that the orthodox 
Hindus are moved to an inquiry into this thorny 
There is no denying the carnestness of the 
framer of the questions. They are typical because there 
list that has not been 
In the hope, therefore, that 
my answers may guide the path of the correspondent 
who claims to be a worker and an 


question. 


is hardly one among the long 
put to me in my rambles. 


carnest seeker, and 
such other workers and seekers, I make an attempt te 


solve the many riddles presented by my correspondent. 
t. What are the practical steps to be taken 

to remove untouchability ? 
(a) To open to antouchabies all public schools, 
temples and roady that are open to non=Brahmins and 


are not exsclusively devoted to any particular caste. 


(hb) 


children, to dig wells for them where they are m need 


Por caste Hindaxy te epen schools fur their 
and to render them all personal service that they may 
need, «. gy. ty earry on temperance and hygienic reform 
among them and to provide them with medical ad. 

2, What would be the 


untouchables -when the ban of 


of the 


untouchability is 


religious status 
completely removed 2 

The religions status would be the same as that of 

the carte Hindus. ‘They will therefore be classed as 
Shudras instcad of Ati-Shudrae. 

2. What 

and the higheaste orthodox Brahmin, 


would be the relation betwee the 
untuuchable 
when antouchability is removed ? 

The same ax with non—Brahbmin Hindus, 


4 


1, Do you adyucate interaningling vf caste. ; 
1 would abolish all castes and aould keep the four 
divisions. 
a. Why <chould net the untouchables build 
v 


. Ld - ow P 4 F ’ Tr 7 wr 
femples for iheir own worship, without interfering 


with the existing temples : 

The higher’, castes have not lett them much capacity 
for such enterprise. It is the wrong way of louking at 
the question to say that they interfere with our temples. 
We the so-called higher caste mei have to dv our duty 

‘admitti temples ¢ o all Hindus. 
by admitting them to the temples common to all H nd 


6. Are you an advocate af conimunal representa- 
tion, and do you hold that the untouchables ‘must 
have representation in all administrative bodies ? 

I am not. But if the untouchables are purposely 
shut out by the influential classes, it world be an 
improper exclusion barring the road to Swaraj. My 
disapproval of communal representation does not mean 
exclusion of any community from representation but on 
the coutrary, if lays the burden on the represented 
communities tu see to the proper representation of the 
unrepresented or inadequately represented communities. 

7. Are -you a believer in the efficacy of 
Varnashrama Dharma ? 

Yes. 
trace of ashram and a mistepresentation of dharma. The 
whole system needs to be revised and brought in unison 
with the latest discoveries in the. field of religion. 


But there is tuday a travesty of varia, no 


s. Don't you belicve that India is Karma- 
Bhumi, and that everybody born here is endowed 
with wealth and intelligence, social status and 
religions axpirations according to his good or ul 
deeds in his previous birth ? 

Not in the 
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everybody everywhere reaps as he sows. But 


the correspondent 
India 38 
essentially Narmabhumi (land of duty) iv contradistinction 
to Bhoyabhumi (land of enjoyment ) 


9 Is not education and relorm among the 


condition to be fulfilled ere 
one can begin to talk of the removal of untouchability ? 


untouchables a primary 


There can be no veform: or edueation among the 
vatonchables without the removal of untouchability. 


10, l2 if net yuturat, aud just as it) should be, 


that noa-drunkards avoid drunkards, and — that 
vegetarians avoid non-vegetaurans ? 
Nol. necessqrily. A teetotaler would regard ik: as his 
duty fo associate with Tus drunkard brother fer the 
purpose of weaning hing from the evil habit. So may 
a Yeeetarian seek gut a pon-veretaran. 
11. Ts it not true. that a pure mon (in the 

seuxe that he is a teeteialer, and vegetarian) 
casily becomes an impure man (in the sense that he 
becomes a drunkard, and  non-veyetarian,) when he 
is made to mingle with mer, who dviak, and kill, 
and cat animals ? 
A man who being unconscious of the wrong, drinks 


wine and eats flesh foods, is not necessarily an mmpure 
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man. But I can understand the 
resulting from one being made to mingle with a eorrupt 
person. In our case, however, there is no case of 
mak'ng anyone associate with untouchables. 

12, Is it not owing to the above fact that 
certain class of orthodox Brahmins do not mingle 
with the other castes (including the untouchables), 
but constitute themselves into a separate class, and 
live together for their spiritual uplift ? 

It must be a poor spirituality that requires to be 
locked up in a safe. Moreover days are gone when men 
used to guard their virtue by permanent ivolation. 

1s. Woukl vou not be interfering with the 
religions and castc-system (Varnashrama Dharma) 
of India, whatever may be the bad or good points 
of the above systems and religions, if you advocate 
the removal of untouchability ? 

How dv I interfere with anything or anybody by 
mere advocacy of a reform? Interference there would be, 
if 1 were to advocate removal of untouchability by the 
use of force against those who retain untouchability. 

14 Would you not be guilty of doing ddwea 
to the orthodox Brahmins, if you interfere with 
their religious beliefs without convincing them in 
the first instance ? 

I cannot be guilty of Jamwsa tv the orthodox 
Brahmins ao 1 do not interfere with their religious 
Velief except throuyh conviction. 

15. Are not the Brahmins guilty of un- 
touchability, when they do not touch, dine with or 
marry the various ether castes, leaving alune the 
untouchables ? 

Brahmins are guilty of the sin if they retuse to 
‘touch’ the other castes, 

16. Does it satisfy the hunger of the -uz- 
touchable when he is made to parade Brahmin 
agraharams, in the exercise of his right as a man ? 
Man does not live by bread alone. Many prefer 

self-respect to tood. 

17. Does not Satyagraha in this direction lead 
to violence, sceing that the untouchables are not 
80 well educated as to understand the full doctrine of 
non-violent non-co-operation, and also seeing that the 
Brahmin cares more for his religion than for 
polities ? 


If reference is to Vykom, experience shows that 
the ‘untouchable’ hax shown amazing self-restraint. The 
latter part of the questiun suggests the possibility of 
violence by the Brahmins concerned. I <hould be sorry 
if they resort to violence. They would then have shown, 
im My opinion, not regard for religion but ignorance of 
and contempt for religion. 

Is. Do you advocate that all should becume 
equal, without an) distinction of caste, race, creed 
vr avocation ? 

Sach should be the case in the eye of the law in 
the matter of clementary human rights, even as, 
irrespective of caste, rave, creed ur coluur, we hare 
certain things in common, ¢. g- huitger, thirst etc. 

19. Would that supreme pb: losophical truth 
be of any use in the field of practical politics, to 
the average Grihastha or howsehulder, seeing that 
nly great souls, who have cume to the end of their 


eyelo of Karma, coukl realise aml practixe that 
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supreme philosophical truth, and not the ordinary 

Grikastha, who has valy to follow what the Rishis 

have ordained, and in that following, get discipline, 

which consequeatly leads to release from birth and 
death ? 

Not much ‘supreme philosophical truth’ is involved 
iu. the recognition of the simple trath that no haman 
being is to be regarded as untoachable by reason of his 
lirth. The truth is so simple thst it is recognised all over 
the world except by orthodox Hindus. I have questioned 
the statement that the Hishis taught the doctrine 
of untouchability as we practise it. 


“Man’s Inhumanity to Man” 
( By C. F. Andres) 


After I had left Vykom, I was taken back to 
Malabar by my friend, Kelappan Nair, who wished me 
to see some of the worst parts-of the flooded area. 
We arrived at Kalliasseri at about 3-45 p. m. and at 
once got into a boat and went by the river for many 
miles. We saw Moplah huts on a small island in the 
middle of the river which had been completely devastated 
by the flood. The sight was most pitiful. As we left 
the island, the Moplah men and women and children 
came to the shore, in great numbers, holding up their 
thin hands and praying to us and asking God's blessings 
upon ux and besceching ux to send them help in their 
time of truuble. Further on we came to a village of 
the Thiyyas which was in an equally dilapidated condition. 
We were intending to go further, as far as the upper 
reaches of the river, where the effects of the flood had 
been still mere deplorable, but as the ‘tide had - now 
turned and the sea water was pouring in, we were 
obliged to retrace our voyage; only late at night were 
we able te return to the place from which we started. 

I was very_tired that night; but the sight of what 
I had seen with my own eres haunted me; and the 
next morning I began thinking over what steps could 
be taken in order to help the distressed. 

But soon an entirely new subject absorbol all my 
interest. I was told that at this scry spoi, on the main 
road (which was the grand trunk road of the district), 
the Nayars had set up a blockade and had prevented 
the Pulayas and Cheruma: from going ‘along the road 
for nearly a mile. These poor Untouchables were 
compelled to go off the road into the fieldx, which were 
often deep in water during the raims. Yo cross from 
one place tv another became practically impossible for 
these unhappy depressed classes during half the year. 
Furthermore, a school had been built by Goverment on 
the main road, and a litile boy, who had actually gone to 
school, had been beaten by the high caste people in 
order to prevent him from continuing his studies. I 
saw the boy ntyself. He was spotlessly clean, and except 
for the cut of his hair, | should not have known. to 
what caste he belonged. I asked him, if he was ready 
to go to school once more. He shook his head and 
said: “No, 1 am afraid.” Then I said to him, “Will 
you go, if someone accompanies you?“ He said, “ Yes, 
I will go.” I asked Kelappan Nair at once to make 
arrangements and also wrote to the Magistrate informing 
him of the breach of law, which was taking place in 
lis discrict. Since that time, I have received a courteous 
letter from the Magictrate, and sncther letfer has yact 
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come from Sj. Kombrabail, the Concres 
the District of Canmanore. He writes as follows: 

“Mr- Kelappan Nair is wone back to bis work, at 
Calicut, and now I am im charge of the work at 
Kalliasseri. Since you desired to have reports from time 
to time of the progress here, I am writing this to you. 

“* From ihe date of yonr departure, every daw two or 
three of us Congressmen escort the Pulaya students to 
thie school and we go along the prohihited road. the first 
day i-e. the Sth instant, the other students threatened 
to leave the school in a hody, if Pulayas continued to 
attend. Baton our appeal to them fora little kindness amd 
charity, they did not carry out their threat. Since then, 
things have gone peacefally. Now two Pulaya students 
attend. We are trying to get more students from thai 
élass. 

“One point needs to be noted. Among the -stnudents, 
who objected to the presence of the Pulayas, the most 
articulate were the Thiyyas, who themselves suffer from 
the same disabilities, though not to the same extent, as 
the Pulayas. 

“ Again, whenever s mew boy has to be admitted, 
his parent or guardian has to accompany him, 30 that 
every one of these days-one elderly Pulaya has been 
eoming with us along the road. 

“Opinion in the village has only begun to erystallise; 
80 that it is impossible mow to say what the orthodox 
people will do. They seem to haye been taken by 
surprise that we should have acted so soom and thus. 

‘Té will take +<me time before they regain their 
presence of mind and resort to action. However, we 
hear people talking by the road side that we should he 
soundly thrashed and left for dead andl so on. 1 cannoi 
say whether these are #orious threats, or mere idle talk. 
But the next week will clear all these matters. 

“One thing is clear now. The little Pulaya hors 
have not yet the courage to go along the road by 
themselves. It may be some weeks at least before they 
are able to do xo. I am therefore arranging to post 
two or three workers in the village.” 

The letter ends here and I have received no further 
information up to now. When I reached Madrax, I at 
once laid the whole matter before my old fellow worker 
in Malabar, Kezava Menon, who fully approved of the 
action I had taken. I am quite certain that the 
Satysgraha which is offered at Kalliasseri will. speedily 
gueceed because the case ix by no means such a difficult 
one as at Vykom. Success at Kathasseri will hearten 
still more the workers for the removal of untouchability 
in other quarters. At Palghat, I found another case of 
a publie road being blocked, and the matter there also 
ia receiying ‘erious attention. At the present time 
hewever, no definite Satyagraha is being offered. 

The truth is, the whole of South India is awakening 
ost of sleep; and the awakening will soon come with 
ageh a flood of light that the darkness of the night 
will be dispelled and the sunshine of » brighter day will 
dawn. 

[ Since writing this article, I have received the news 
that the Thiyyas were on the point of beating the boys 
and their escort, when a Police Superintendent rode up 
and declared the road open. The opposition has so died 
away, that the boys have been able to go to school 
quite freely. ¢. F. 4.] 
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A New Slave Traffic 
(By C.F. Andrewt) 


The people of Europe have been rightly horrified 
and indignant at. ihe facts which have been brought to 
light about a terrible evil which has been called the 
‘white slave’ traffie. It has heen shown that syndicates 
have Leen formed for the purpose of making money out 
of viee, and these have been destroying the innocent 
lives of thousands of poor ignorant girls, who have been 
inveigled into this hideons traffic in immorality. We 
have had another form of commercialised vice in the 
indentured system of Indian labour, by which poor Indian 
women were sent across ihe sea to a life which led 
almost inevitably to prostitution. Both these ‘&lave’ 
traffics went on beeanse vast fortunes could be made by 
ansernpnlons people out of them. Another form of 
commercialicel vice has now come out into the light to 
he exposed and if possible to be got rid of. It is a 
slave traffic no less hideous than the slave trafhe of 
immorality which I have already described. This new 
form of commercialised vice is the opium and cocaine 
trafic. At Geneva the powers of the League of Nations 
are fighting en unequal fight against these vast financial 
interests, which are involved in the manufacture of 
morphine and cocaine. If the two poisons of cocaine 
and opium could be restricted to medical requirements 
only, all these vast profits of the manufacturers and 
syndicates would come to an end. The representative of 
the American paper called the ‘Chicago Tribune’ has been 
carefally investigating the ramifications of these 
international groups, which derive their profits from 
poisoning mankind. He has sent a long cable from 
Geneva to his newspaper as follows : 

« H'rom an unquestionable source I find that a world-wide 
combine of manufacturers is now onder way. The 
combine is divided into two groups, operators of opium 
and its derivatives; and those interested in the marketing 
of heroin, morphine and cocaine. This vast organisation 
is much farther advanced than the amalgamation of 
cocaine makers. 

«Manufacturers in Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Holland, England, Japan and the United States are 
organising a morphine and heroin trust, and the cocaine 
makers in Germany, United States, Japan and South 
America are forming an association to fight for the 
« snow interests” i. ¢. narcotics. The cocaine corporation is 
wesker than the morphine amalgamation because it is 
easier to control the traffic in coca leaves and cocaine, which 
are less important pharmacentically than morphine. 

“Two rich and powerful combines are being organised 
under the aegis of League of Nations. The promoters are 
preparing to approach the Geneva organisation with 
propositions to work with the drug controllers, to insure 
safe narcotic distribution, thus hoping to be recognised 
as principal agents aud dealers and to be entrusted with 
the control of the drug traffic. 

“The ‘Tribune’ is informed that the enormous ring is 
interested in maintaining the sale of narcotics throughout 
the world, obtaining fabulous profits annually. 

“The result of any international legislation curbing 
production and sale will te realised, when it is recalled 
that nearly eighty per cent. of the narcotics are 
cqnsuned illegally by addicts. 
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ceases the manufacturers must be 


“lf thi 
satisfied with less than twenty per cent. of their present 


triuthe 


business, according to statistics. Furthermore, the 
restriction of drugs to legal usage will resunli in a 
lowering of prices io legitimate figures based upon 


production eost and cost of manufacture, whereas under 
the present system the mannofactyrers are ready and 
willing to pay any amount of money to obtain drags. 
“Japanese an German interests are reported to he 
organizing two syndicates, and negotiations are reported 
under way, in Berlin, London, New York and Tokio, a'so 
Zurich and Amsterdam. 
“Holland is the 


Operator snd manufacturer of opinm.” 


latest nation to become a big 


Young India 


Oy Another's Land 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A friend says, “ you ask us at every turn to yield to 
Musalmans, “you ask ns not to resort to law courts 
on any account. Have you fully considered the 
consequences of what you are saying ? Haye you taken 
unto ace@unt human nature? What are we to do 
when mosques are being put up on our ground without 
our permission? What are we to do when unscrupulous 
men bring suits against us for monies we do not owe or 
when they actually rob us of our possessions? In giving 
your answers you must take our poor selves into 
consideration. You dare not say you do not know us. Or 
if you give your fatwas in utter obliviousness of us, you 
must not blame us if we do not respond to your counsels 
of perfection. Let.me tell yon that you are sometimes 
impossible.” I sympathise with the friends who talk to me 
in this strdin. I am prepared to recognise the limitations 
of human nature for the very simple reason that 
IT recognise my own. Bct precisely as recognising my 
own limitations, { do not deceive myself by refusing to 
distinguish between what I ought to do and what I 
fail to do. 1 must not deceive others by refusing to 
notice the same distinction and telling them that what 
they propose td do is not only perhaps defensible but 


also right. Many things are impossible and yet are the. 


only things right. A reformer’s business is to make the 
impossible possible by giving an ocular demonstration 
of the possibility in his own conduct. Whoever thought 
it possible before Kdison to speak to people hundreds of 
miles away from us? Marconi went a step farther and 
made wireless communication possible. We are daily 
witnessing the phenomenon of the impossible of yesierduy 
heconung the possible of today. Ag in physical. science 
#0 in psychological. 


Now for the concrete questions. The question -of 
mosqaes built on another's land without his permission 
is ineredibly simple. If A is in possession of his 
land and Someone: comes to build something on it, be it 
even a mosque, A has the right at the first Opportunity of 
pulling down tho structure, Any building of the shape 


OF © MOsdue if Not a mosque. A building to he a 


Lancet inti 


” way. 
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indsque must be duly consecrated. A building pat up 
on andther’s land without his permission is a pare 
robbery. Robbery cannot be consecrated.. If A has not 
the will or the enpacity to destroy the building miscalled 
inosque, lke has the right of going to a law court to have 
the buikling pulled down. are forbidden 
non—coperators but not to those who 
Moreover full non—cooperation 
has a flaw in it 


Law eourts 
to convinced 
reyuire such conviction. 
we have- never practise. A practice 
when it is not only incoayenient bat elearly defeats the 
end it was designed to serve. So long as I own property 
I must defend it whether by the force of law courts or 
my own strong The act is in 

Our national non—cooperation is Or was 
with a presupposed cooperation among 
ourselves in a general way. But when we non—cooperate 
among onrselyes, national non-cooperation is a mirage. 
Individual non-cooperation is possible when we own not a 
clod of earth. 1i is possible only fora Sanyasin, The highest 
fulfilment of religion therefore requires a giving up of 
all possession. Having ascertained the law of our being, 
we must set abont reducing it to practice to the exient 
of our eapacity and no further. That is the middle 
When a robber comes to take away A's property 
he can deliver the property to him, if he recognises in 
him a blood brother. If he does not feel like one but 
dreads the robber and would wish that some one was near to 
knock him down, he must try to knock him down and 
take the consequence. If he has the desire but not the 
ability to fight the robber, he must allow himself to 
be robbed and then call in the assistance of law courts 
to regain the lost property. In both the eases he has as 
good a chance of losing his property as of regaining 
it. If he is a sane man like me, he would reach with me 
the conclusion that to be really happy he must not.own 
anything or own things only so long as his neighbours 
permit him. In the~ last resort we live not by our 
physical strength bat by sufferance. Hence the necessity 
of uttermost humility and absolate reliance on God. This 
is living by soul-force. This is highest self-expression. 


by the foree of aris. 
essence the same. 
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Let us bear the law in mind not as an academic 
and attractive proposition when it is written on 
paper but as the law of onr being to be continually, 
realised and let us fashion oar practice in accordance with 
the law and the measure of our ability to live up to it. 


Well done 
The secretary, Taluka Congress Committee, Haliyal, 
Karwar, writes : 
“Our Municipality here has a Congress majority. 
We are therefore trying to carry out the Congress 
programme through it. Spinning has been made 
compulsory in the municipal schools. Municipal 
employees have khaddar costumes given to them. 
Primary education of the children of depressed 
classes has heen made free and compulsory. Their 
children sit side by side. with other children. They 
are permitted to make use of the common tank. We 


have no Hinda—Maslim or Brahmin-nonBrahmin 
differences. ‘ We are organising temperance 
campaign. * 

This is all good and _ substantial work. IT 


congratalate the Haliyal Talaka Congress Committee on 
its solid constructive work and wish that others will 
follow them. M. K. G. 
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Notes 
Towards Unity 


The All Parties Committee met tw consider the 
questions referred to it hy the Conference. fi appointed 
a sub-committee of nearly fifty io consider the qnestion. 
The sub-committee appointed a smaller committee to 
consider all possible Swaraj schemes and report to the 
sub-committee the results of its deliberations. Dr. Besant 
is labouring at this smaller committee with her usual 
application and energy which put to shame younger men 
and women. But naturally the attention centred round 
the Hindu—Muslim problem; not that it is intrinsically 
more important except for individuals like me Imt beeause 
it blocks all progress towards Swaraj. The snb-committee 
proved too formal for the task. It was necessary to 
avoid the reserve and the stiffness even of a committee 
and 10 he absolntely informal and to havea still smaller 
number of persons. his was done and a few of énach 
commnnity met at Hakim Saheb’s house. he result has 
been suceinctly given to the Press by Pandit Motilalji 
Nehru. I agree that there is no cause for anxiety or 
disappointment. For all. want a solution, Some want 
it at once, some regard the time not to be seasonable, 
some would sacrifice everything to get a solution, 
others would be cautions and would wait till they have 
secured what to them is an indispensable minimum. But 
all agreed that w solution uf the problem was cssential 
to Swaraj. And as all want Swaraj, a solution must 
not be beyond the reach of those who are engaged in 
finding it. ‘he prospect was never so bright as when 
we parted to meet again on 28th February. Meanwhile 
every one is to explore fresh avenues to a settlement. 


The public will want to know my view of communal 
representation. I am opposed to it with all my heart 
‘but I would agree to anything so long as it ensures 
peace and is honourable to both the parties. In the 
absence of agreement on the plans suggested by either 
party I have presented a solution which might answer 
the purpose. But I need not discuss it at the present 
stage. Ihope that the responsible members of both 
the communities will leave no stone unturned whether 
by means of private, quiet talks or by means of a 
public expression of their opinions. I hope too that 
newspaper-men will write nothing to irritatie any party 
but will observe discreet silence where they cannot 
usefully assist. 

Indians in South Africa 

The Viceregal answer to the Deputation that waited 
on His Excellency was sympathetic but non-committal. 
It betrays unnecessary consideration for the difficulties of 
the Union Government. It is just for one Government 
to appreciate the difficulties of another but the 
performance might overdone. The Union 
(fovernment observed no delicacy when it had to make 
its choice. ‘The Indian Government has had many an 
occasion to make such a choice. Hach time except once 
it has surrendered. ‘lhe exception was made by Lord 
Hardinge who hurled defiance at the Government 
of Sonth Africa and ranged himself on the side of 
Indians in South Africa, There were reasons 
for it. The Indians were fighting by — direct, 
action. The method was new. They had proved their 
capacity for resistance and suffering and yet they 


easily be 
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were demonstrably antt wholly non-violent. [tut at the 
present moment Indians of South Africa sare lcaderlegs. 
With Sorabji, Kachalia, P. K. Naidu and now Rustomji 
gone, they do uot know what they should do or can do, 
There is ample scope for non-violent action. Bat i 
requires thinking ont and vigorous working ont, That 
seems hardly possible at the present moment. 1 have, 
however, great hope of one or two 3 
resident in South Africa. Not the Icasf among them is 
Sorabji, the son of the brave Rustomji. Young 
Sorahji is himself a seasoned soldicr in Satyagralia. He 
has heen to prison. He organised the wonderful receptions 
that. viven in Natal to Sarojini Let our 
countrymen in South Africa realise that they must work 
ont theie own salvaiion. Even heaven helps only 
those who help themselves. They will find that if they 
show their original grit and spirit and sacrifice, they will 
have the people of. India, the Gorernment of India and 
the world helping and fighting for them. 

There is a passage in the Viceregal pronoaneement 
which needs supplementing. His Fxcellency says, “ ft is 
stated in your address that ‘the Manicipel Franchise was 
solemnly assured io Indians by the Natal Government 
when in 1896 Indians were deprived of the Parliamentary 
Franchise.’ But yon have not indicated the exact source 
or the nature of the assnrance. My Civvernment are 
making the necessary enquiries {0 verify the position.” The 
statement made by the Doputation is substantially correct. 
It was, however, not in 1896 bgt probably in 1894 that the 
assurance was yiven. I am writing from memory. The 
facts are these. It was in 1894 that the first disfranchising 
bill was passed by the Natal Assembly. Whilst it was passing 
through that assembly a petition was presented to it 


oung men who are 


brave 


wero Devi 


on behalf of Indians wherein it was stated that the 
Indians enjoyed in India the Mnonicipal and 
indirectly even the political franchise. Fear was 


also expressed that the deprivation of the political franchise 
was likely to be a prelude to that of the Maunicipal 
Franchise. it was in answer to this petition that the 
late Sir John Robinson, the Premier of Natal, and the 
late Mr. Escombe, the Attorney General, gave the assurance 
that there was no intention.to go further and deprive the 
Indians of -the Municipal Franchise at a future date. The 
disallowed by the superior 
(jovernment but another non-racial in character was 
passed. The assurance referred to by me was several 
times repeated by Mr. Escambe who had-charge of all 
the bills and who was virtually tho dictator of Natal's 
policy whilst he was in office. 


disfranchising ill was 


Is a Swarajist a Congressmen ? 

I have before me a curious letter in which the 
writer says, a distinction is being made »y Congress- 
men in Sind between Swarajists and Congressmen, 
and the former are obstructed by the latter. I should 
have hoped that snch a thing would be impossible after 
the Belganm Congress which recognises the Swaray- 
party as an integral party of the Congress and which 
suspends the mnon-cooperation programme. Hyery 
Swarajist who subscribes to the Congress creed -and 
conforms to the new franchise is as much a Congressman 
as the one who is not a Swarajist, that is to say, thet 
does not believe in Council-entry. Let it be also 
remembered that the Swaraj party has itself altered its 
constitution to ‘make it obligatory on. every member of 
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franchixe. ‘There 


nana 


uece pl the Cony ress 
should therefore not only be no obstruction by one of 
the other bat cach shoald help the other wherever the 
eon cience. 


iat party 10 


help is not inconsistent \\ ith one’s 


From Vykom : 

The following from the Satyagraha A shram ab ¥vkom 
cannot fail to be of veneral interest. 

“T hope you have got our ielowrain about the 

pinning competitions Tw volunteers took S578 ys. 
and 308 vds. each, yarn being of 8 eonnts. Our 
Weaving is ‘not up to the mark now since some of 
the boys who knew weaving havo lefi the Ashram 
on leave. We have, according to the directions of 
Vinobaji, reduced our number to barely fifty. But 
this has proved troublesome since the climate here 
is very bad and many of the resident volunteers 
hecome incapactiated to ofler Satyagraha for six honrs. 
Sa it has become necessary to go in for some ten to 
fifteen volunteers more, so that we have to keep a 
permanent strength of 60 volunteers. I hope yon will 
agree that this is necessary. 

“Of the 24 hrs. 8 fhrs. for sleep, 6 hrs. for 
Satyagraha, 2 hrs. for spinning, 1 hr. for Hindi, 
2 hrs. for Ashram work (sweeping, washing ete..), 2 
hrs. for meals, bath, and other bodily wants, 1 hr. 
for reading room «nd 4 hrs. for daily prayer and 
meetings in which usnally some good subjects are 
dealt with either by me or by some of the prominent 
guests who usually attend the Ashram. 


“ Our treasurer is now exerting himself for building 

a school in memory of the Satyayraha Campaign 
under orders from Sri Narayana Gurn. All of us are 
anxiously waiting for yourcoming here. It has become 
almost an obsession with most people hero to consider 
what they should do to expedite your coming. I hope 
that God will grant yon the health and timo to 
proceed here shortly.” 

The scrupulous care with which things are being 
managed by the Vykom Satyagrahis is the surest 
assurance Of success. -It may seemingly take long, hut 
it is my deliberate conviction that it is none the less 
thy quickest way. It is the only true way. The fight 
against untouchability is a religions fight. It is a fight 
for the recognition of human dignity. It is a fight 
for a mighty reform in Hindnism. It is a fight 
against the entrenched citadels of orthodoxy. Victory 
which is @ certainty is worth the patience and the sacrifice, 
the band of devoted young Hindus is giving to it. The 
process of waiting is a process of self-purification for 
the young men engaged in the fight. If they persist 


they will be ranked among the makers, of India of 
the future. 


As for the Satyagrahis longing that I should go to 
Yykom, I can only give them the assurance that I am 
lopging to be with them. I am looking for a chance. 
ut the choice becomes diffienlt when there are so many 
ealls upon my time. My heart and my prayers are with 


them; who knows that Shey are not mdre than my 
Bienily presence in their miast. 


Beware 

The Ganjam District Congress Committee has sent 
Me % post ecard from a dealer asking for qnotationa for 
henk of 2000 yards of yarn for the purpose of sale on 
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the market. It is not possible to object to such an open 
trade. But those, who do not want to spin but want 
to buy yarn and to give it uw their subseription, should 
beware of buying yarn in the bazaar, They should try 
io vet their quota spun in their own families, If that 
he not possible they should engage a reliable spinner and 
wei him to supply the yarn. “The Akola Congressmen 
who do not want to spin themselves have solved their 
diflienlty by Mashruowala who is an 
enthusiastie believer in handspinning io supply them 
This ensures the kind and 
import hand-- 


yelling Mr. 


with the roqnired quantity. 
the quality of yarn, No provinee should. 
gpnn yarn from another province, 


Waste of Varn 

\ friend from Kambakonam writes :~- 

“Perhaps yon are aware of a custom, now 
prevalent in the country, to honour political leaders 
with hand-spun yarn garlands. Such garlands are 
invariably used on every political occasion and I may 
add that an enormous quantity of hand-spen yarn is 
wasted since none takes care of it. As an example 
of such waste, I have sent pér separate post, & 
parcel of yarn which I was able to pick up at the 
Y'amil Nadu Khilafat Conference held recently 
at Kumbakonam ander the Presidency of Maulana 
Shaukat Ali. But for my interest iu the yarn 
960 yards of yarn would have gone to waste. I am 
sure that at the said Conference alone, much larger 
quantity of varn had been wasted. Hence I would 
like to suggest io you to instruct our countrymen 
throngh Young India to prepare garlands in hanke 
of uniform length, say 2000 yards, so that at 
every ateeting garlands of 2000 yards may be 
collected and utilised according as the garlanded 
leaders propose.” 

{ can endorse the correspondent’s complaint as to 
waste. It is a good custom to present leaders with yarn 
garlands but they should be prettily made and not 
much yarn should be tised in them. If the idea be to 
present yarn to leaders and not to garland them, the 
eorrespondent’s suggestion should be adopted and uniform 
size hanks should be given. For, if the habit of 
presenting yarn garlands becomes universal and care is 
not taken, there might be an enormous waste of good 
yarn which might otherwise have been utilised for 
making cheap Khaddar for poor people. 


‘ Habitual Wearing’ 


A Bengal school teacher writes: 

“T ama teacher of a national school. The resolation 
about national schools passed at Belgaum has given 
tise to considerable stir amongst the teachers and 
students of national schools. Some ate trying to 
interpret the resolution as it suits their own 
interest. The words ‘habitual wearing of Khaddar by 
students’ is being interpreted by some as not meaning 
compulsory wearing and hence they say that those, 
who are attending school without Khadi on, need not 
be debarred. All that the teachers should do is always to 
ask them to put on Khadi and gradually initiate them 
into wearing it. They say, even if they have to 
wait indefinitely to see their students clad in Khadi 
they can continne calling their institations ‘National’ 
without transgressing the resolution of Belganin. 
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They say, even if 60 p. ¢ Of the studcats conle ty 
schvol with mill cloth they can claim to eall their 
schools national if unly the school teachers continued 
teaching the utility and propriety of usine Khaddar 
hoping that they would take to it in ‘age 


he eae 
which may he six months, one veur 


ur even more, 
; “In our opinion the resolution does uot aduiit of this 
interpretation. Lt means that the schools should not 
tolerate anybody's coming to school without Khaddar 
ae weep ol emergency or liclplessness resulting 

from unatvidable causes over whieh one has uo control 

a student may be allowed to join school om rare 

oceasions. We think the resolution debars evervbodr 

from attendine who systematically comes to alee 
without Khaddar. We have been trying to run the 
institutions in our area on this line. 

“I therefore appeal to you to write to me, and in 
the pages of Young India if you think it necessary, 
the real Meaning and sense of the resolution in clear 
unequivocal language so that vour idea about the 
point may be known to all concerned. ” 

I have no doubt about the meaning of the word 
* habitual ’. My correspondent’s meaning is the only 
possible meaning. A school cannot be called vational, in 
terms of the Congress resolution, whose schulars do not 
wear Khaddar as a rule. But in seeking {o know the 
meaning of words, the safest rule is ‘ go to the 
dictionary.’ Here is the meaning given in the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary of the word ‘habitual’: ‘customary, 
constant, continual.’ 

Should they affiliate ? 

The question then arises; are the schools which cannot 
fulfil the test then to become affiliated as Government 
institutions ? Surely such is not the only alternative or 
- for that matter any, for a school that has non-cooperated. 
There is room enough for schools independent both of 
the Congress and the Government. ‘There may be 
schools whose conductors do not believe in Government 
patronage, contro] or interference and yet may not believe 
for instance in Khadi or in teaching the vernacular or 
Hindustani. There ix no reason why such schools should 
not continue if they receive public support or the 
conductors are themselves rich enough to carry them on 
themselves. All that. tho Congress has done is to 
prescribe the limits within which it can recognise or 
support educational institutions. And what can be more 
natural than that tho Congress should insist on Congress 
inslitotions conforming to conditiens which in the opinion 
ef Concresmon promote the mterest of the coantry ? 

Tilak Maharashtra University 

Mr. Gharpare, the Registrar of the Tilak Maharashtra 
University, writes :—- 

“Many friends and colleagues have drayn my 
attention to a sentence in your Presidential address 
on Page 25, last two lines. ‘Many Provinces have 
their National Schools and Colleges. Gujurat alone 
has a National University maintained at an annual 
vost of Rs. 1,00,000/- and haying control of 5 College: 
and 70 schouls with 9000) pupils.’ 

«This gives rise fo a misunderstanding. Yeu are 
right if you mean that no uther Psevince las a 

* University maintaine! at an annual cost ot J dae. 

But people are liable to interpret it in avorher way, 
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v3. thal no other Province has a University. The 
cost Is regarded only as an adjectival clause. 

“T shall be ylad if .ou will be kind enough tu 
remove this misunderstanding through the pages of 
Young Indva as early as you can. 

“The Tilak Maharashtra University is maintained 
annual cost of Rs. 6,000/-, with 3 Colleges, 
“” schools and 2000 students. The 


less sinuply because each college and school takes care 
p's 8 


ut an 
annual eost is 
of its own xelf and no charzes aro made to the 

University. 

“The National Medical College is not yet recognized 
though it is on ,the way to it. Still the Tilak 
Mahavidyalaya maintains 75 students with an annual 
cost Of Rs. 15,000/-.” 

I had thought that I knew English fairly well and that 
read in its context the sentence, referred to by Mr. 
Gharpure, was capable of bearing only one meaning ¢. e¢. 
that not to mention the other provinces, Gujarat alone 
underwent so much expense and trained so many scholars. 
But JI see that friends at least as conversant with 
Wnglish as’ myself have put a different construction 
upon the sentence. My only consolation is that both they 
and I are judging the meaning of a sentence written in 
a language foreign to us. I therefore derive the very 
pour consolation from the thought that they are as 
likely to be wrong in their interpretation as I in mine. 
But I can give them the assurance that J used Gujarat as 
merely an illustration and I. mention Gujarat rather than 
any other province because I had the figures relating 
to Gujarat at hand. ‘the emphasis was not meant for 
the University as distinguished from schools and colleges. 
I was aware at tho time of writing my address, not 
only of the Gujarat National University but also of the 
Muslim National University at Aligarh and the Punjab 
National University at Lahore and the Behar National 
University at Patna and the Kashi Vidyapith at Benares 
besides the Tilak Maharashtra University. I.do not know 
the expenses of the Punjab and the Behar Universities 
and the Kashi Vidyapith. But I know that the Muslim 
University cost last vear nearly Rs. T0000/-. 

Volunteers 

IT have been wiked 10 give iny impressions of the 
volunteers’ work at Belganm during ihe Congress week. 
fF thought that I had alpeady dealt with it in my 
But [ gladly respond. Their work 
treatment. Ia mr 


Belgaum impressions. 
will “bear a fuller and separate 
opiniun the volunteers reached at Belgaum coniparatively 
the highest watermark 1 ctficieney within my experience 
wf four Congresses, They -vere hard orking,. efficient 
and willing. JI heard nv complaint from the delegates 
about them, Physically tou they appeared to me to be 
fit. Dr. Uardikar was good enough to take me through 
their camp which had a businesslike appearance aud 
was fairly tidy. I say fairly tidy for in my opinion 
a volunteer camp must be a model of tidiness, not a 
thing being out of its place and every thing being 
not only in its own place’ but being in its place 
in a neat manner. Tor inctance, a yolunteer may 
haye his bedding in iis place and yet may haye put it 
in a lreay instead of having properly and neatly felded 
it in the preseribed manner. Jn point ef vanitation too 
» yulunteer camp must be parfert, nel a ccrap of paper 
or dirt shonld be found anywhore. f understand that 
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Dr, Hardikar specially restricted the number of volunteers. 
They had therefore more than a fair share of work 1o 
do. During the time that the Congress was in session 
they had to work over sixteen oars per day, being on their 
legs practically the whole of that time I must not 
omit to mention the lady volunteers. ‘They were most 
helpfal and attentive. They too had undergone previous 
training. Though we cannot manage a Congress session 
without the efficient help of volunteers, let me say that 
that work is the least part of a volunteer's training. Volunteers 
must be our greatest asset in winning Swaraj. This they 
can oaly be,-if in addition to having spotless character 
and the necessary trainizg in drilling, sanitation and first 
aid to the injured, they know how to organise the 
nation for Swaraj. or this purpose therefore every 
volunteer must be an expert cfirder and spinner, and 
must be able in addition to doing his share of spinning, 
necessary for the franchise, to organise ‘carding and 
spinning in his own district. It should be remembered 
that hand-spinning has been part of a volunteer's 
training ‘since 1921. 
Striking, if True 

A correspondent writes severely criticising the cry of 
Musalman deficiency in the matter cf education and 
says that f am being deceived. In order to enlighten 
me he has seni, me some striking figures showing the 
proportion of literates amung the twa communities. I 
reproduce then below: 


Musalmans Hindus 
Province. per per 
thousand. thousand. 
MEN. 
Burma... +i a 302 288 
C. P. and Berar... wa 225 sg 
Madras We es rs 201 170 
Loe eee # co 75 71 
Haroda ... ie een 309 234 
oy See ae ck 169 59 
Mysore ... ane ap 238 133 
Sikkim ... -" A 833 91 
Gwaliar ... dit a 142 60 
Hyderabad rer 3 140 47 
Rajputana ais wes 66 57 
WOMEN, 

Burma... aa ine 87 86 
Delhi... rae i 31 26 
C. PR. and Berar... Si 27 8 
Ajmer, Marwar es 18 16 
Behar... wana ies ~ 6 
LA) as a ae 8 6 
Mysore ... ees fe 62 16 

ns ave Pah t8 
Hyderabad aa whe 35 = 
Gwaliar ... ee ON 26 6 
Cc. 1. a sik a 19 4 
Rajputana ie ee 9 3 


I must confess that I did not know that the figures 
Were 80 favourable to the Musalmany. Nevertheless 1 
Statement stands. The real rivalry ix not between the 
rank and file—the merely literate—but between the 
highly edavated among both. And I suppose it is an 
undeniable fuct that the so called higher cdveation is not 
so common ameny the Muzalmay. a. amung the Hindus 
I chould like my Corre:pondent te esainine the peur : 
wé to higher education apu sey whether I am pet teh 


Meanwhile let the students of clatisties analyse 4) 
oe eo ine 
returns reproduced above anil inform me of any 
iMacewacy in them, [ have taken it for grant d 
S FALL CO 


that the absence of figures for the provinces not 
mentioned by the correspondent shows that the figares 
in respect of them were not favourable to the charge 
brought by him. So far as literacy among women is 
concerned, I am glad to find that the percentage among 
Mosalman sisters in so many provinces is higher than 
among Hindu women. It shows that the Parduh is no 
bar to literacy. This is no defence of the Pardahk for 1 
am totally opposed to it. I note the fact as a pleasant 
surprise. For whilst I knew that many Musalman sisters 
though remaining in seclusion were Jearned, I did not 
know that literacy among them was higher than among 
Hindu sisters. 
Seasonable Figures 

Whilst the Hindu-Muslim question is occupying the 
attention of the country, the readers will appreciate the 
following table prepared by a friend and giving the 
percentage of population according to religion in India 
as a whole and also in the Warious provinces. ‘The 
tigures have been taken from fhe census of 1921. 
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Leaves from a Diary , 


{Misses Angus and Hindsley were sent from Adyar to the Ashram by Dr. Besant to learn carding, spinning 


etc., So as to be able to train others at Adyar. They passed a month 


at the Ashram and 


kept a diary of 


their daily experiences. On their departure they left relevant notes from their diary for publication in these 


pages. On first reading I thoaght I could not well publish 


them as they appeared to me to be tov 


personal. The next thought was to cut out the personal references and then publish them. But on rereading, 


I have decided to present the notes without a single alteration. I have stood the strain 
the additional strain. 
The references to the Ashram are not wholly true. All is not so rosy as it has appeared 
it has its trials and difficulties, 
But it does try to live upto its name. There are certainly things about the Ashram which can be copied 


now for a long time. 
compels publication. 
to these friends. 


edge. 


I can very well bear 


The Ashram has its jars, 


of personal reference 


There ig a merit in the notes which 


it has to wear away many a rough 


with safety. But I must warn the reader against being carried away by some of the flattering description, and 


applying for admission. There is a standing notice from the Manager to mo that he 
with. Let 
Misses Angus and Hindsley copy it wherever they may be. 


can take care of and more work than he ean cope 


Through the Ancient City 

After a very pleasant journey up from Bombay ‘we 
arrived at Ahmedabad at T-55 a. m. and were met by 
Mr. Devyadas Gandhi who gave us an oxceedingly warm 
welcome. Leaving the station we drove through the 
quaint old town with its fortified walls, narrow streets 
and ancient gateways, over one of which we were very 
much amused to see several monkeys scrambling. Whilst 
awaiting for Mr. Devadas to appear we had the interesting 
experience of seeing four Musalman ladies who were 
veiled from head to foot. 
appeared to be a circular cap covering the héad, and 
gathered on to this was a sort of closed cape reaching 
to the ground, with no opening excepting for the eyes 
where there was a little grating. One was being led 
along by a gentleman and the others were being guided 
by little children. They were evideutly people of quality, 
for the garments they wore weve of rich silk and the 
little gratings for the eyes appeared to be of gold. 


Our passage through this ancient town awoke in us 
a great desire to see move of ean toe gi 
Passing out through a 


dont it is a 
place of great intcrest. moet 
impressive gateway we crossed the Sabarmati river where 
we were struck by the beauty of the whole scene. The 
wonderful domes of some of the temples and other 
buildings, the population in the rich red attire, which is 
so striking an addition to the picture, going down to 
the water to bathe, the dhobies already at work, all 
seen in the pale light of the rising of a winter sun just 
fascinated us and made us realize perhaps more than 
ever before that we were in this oldest of all lands, 
The country is not fertile owing to the sandiness of 
the soil, although we did see several varieties of cotton 
being grown. ‘Tamariid trees formed an avenue for 
somo distance along the road and in somo of them we 


The garb that they had on 


has more inmates than he 
those who like the way of life deseribed by 


M. K. G,} 


saw more monkeys looking very much at home. This is 
the first time we have contacted them in their native 
haunts. Donkeys by the hundred were being ased as 
beasts of burden near the town and further out we met 
camels ambling along in their quaint way. The road 
followed the course of the river all the way out to 
Sabarmati and when we arrived at the Ashram we found 
it standing upon fairly high ground overlooking the river. 
An Indian Welcome 

After meeting Mrs. Gandhi and being welcomed in 
true Indian fashion we were taken to our room. Every- 
thing had been made very comfortable and they had 
gone to the trouble of having beds arranged for ns. As 
we had brought all the necessary appliances for sleeping 
and cooking thinking that our English ways would be 
strange to our hosts it was somewhai astonishing and 
very gratifying to find that they had gone to so much 
trouble for our comfort. A bathroom had heen given us 
and this added much to our comfort, especially as we 
had been warned that bathing at the weil was the 
custom of the place. 


We had brought our coaking utensils, lub Mes. 
Gandhi whe is a noted housekeeper was very anxious 


thet we should be her guests and at least take our 


principal meals with her. Yo this we very readily 
agreed and as the food is excellent, beimg prepared 
according to Mr. Gandhi's ideas on dietetics, which 


thoroughly suited our simple tastes, we took full advantage 
of this generous hospitality. 


The Ashram 
The buildings of the Ashram are ina large compound 
and have extended on to the other side of the road. 
They comprise weaving sheds, the first ‘e visited having 
carpet looms in the open courtyard in the centre and 


Khaddar looms upon tho veranda all round three sides, 
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there are twentytwo looms. In the great Ashram 
building apon the other side of the road, the centre of 
the building is again taken np with weaving, and opening 
from the lower veranda there are u.any rooms ir which 
varding, dyeing and the grading of cotton sent in from 
all the Congress members is done. Over these rooms 
are others, some Of which are used as living rooms, 
others which are used as classrooms for children in the 
mornings apd in which spinning by older students takes 
place. The dyeing sample room was oxceedingly 
interesting 1o us, all dyes used being vegetable dyes. 
Beyond this is another building where the children spin 
in the afternoons and to our great delight we found 
that underneath it was the coolest room in the Ashram, 
the library, To the east of these aro the quarters where 
some of the Ashram students and teachers live. Many of 
the students have been away at Belgaum at the Congress 
session with Mr, iGandhi, several of them taking 
part in spinning competitions for which there were fiye 
prized given. We were told that there arc about 130 
members of the Ashram so that when they all- return it 
will indeed be a busy hive. 


After tea Rasik, Mr. Gandhi's young grandson, took 
us along the river side. Scrambling back up the hill- 
side we came to the cattle sheds where we saw many 
beautiful beasts, bulls, cows, dear little calves and goats, 
all exceedingly well kept and splendidly fed. A herd of 
goats with half a dozen little kids in a tiny sort of 
vageé which were released for our benefit, looked about 
the finest we have seen in India. We visited the 
milk dairy, an exquisitely clean building with highly 
polished brass vessels lined with tin. 

rs. Gandhi at work 

At 6-00 o'clock we had dinner in Mrs. Gandhi's 
kitchen, she sitting cooking chapaties the while. She 
has two small charcoal stoves built of fire brick against 
the wall and a small moveable stove in front of her. 
She sits upon a board with her store cupboard behind 
her so that she can reach the things she wants without 
moving. Her cooking utensils are all of brass, 


| tin lined 
and beautifully kept. She never rises during the process 
of cooking a meal and anything which is not within 


her reach is brought to her by her grand-daughter, the 
child of her eldest son. When necessary she peiraeanéihe 
her fire~places by using @ primus stove, 

To each person is given a large brass tray with 
smaller vessels. of the same metal containing the various 
Vegetarian dishes eaten with rice and chapaties. The 
food here is not like the ordinary Indian curry dishes 
highly seasoned with chillies, so that we have been able 
tO eat and enjoy all that has been Served to us. Dall 
or lentil soup of some kind is Served every irsaee 
always of the most lovely golden yellow color, next to it 
is always a dish of tomatoes and other vegetubl 
cauliflower, cabbage, brinjal and so on. The next diab 
so far has contained a kind of olive preserved in x s 
it 18 also home made and ‘is exceedingly good, and a. 
the weather is not too cold we have evanay pie ; a 
end up with. Wo shall never see a more ies : a 
unique sight whilst we are ip India than + Recnslas 
little lady and first-class house 
snow whive garments catering to t 


his charming 
Keeper as she sits in her 
he needs of the inner man. 


Evening Prayer 


Inumediately after dinner, and after the ringing of » 
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gong at 6-30 p m. the whole compound assembles for 
prayers Outside. There are three rectangular spaces of 
saud surrounded by low walls and on chese carpets are 
spread upon which we all sit down. The seene is one 
which never fails to enchant us, the white robed figures 
of men and women in attitudes of reverent prayer, the 
stars overhead, the young boys -around the musician 
who leads the singing and expounds the reading, the 
twittering of the last late birds in the trees all go to 


make a scene of entrancing beauty, steeped in the 
devotional atmosphere which makes for peace and 
happiness. 


After the singing portions from the Ramayana are 
read aloud, explained and sung to music. Ihe young 
boys who are being educated at the Ashram are evidently 
fascinated by the story for they get closer and closer to 
their master not to lose a single word of the theme. 
Then after the closing prayer silently we all get up and 
reverently walk to the path-way where we generally stay 
to smile at the smal] children who are by this time 
more than half asleep. As our Gujarati ix limited to some 
half dozen words our conversation is of course not very 
fluent as to speech, but gesture snd expression can do 
much to convey our friendly feelings for these dear kindly 
people who are so mutch interested in all we are doing. 

A few days after our arrival Mr C. Rajagopalacharya 
returned from the Congress at Belgaum to our great 
delight, for we had not seen him since he left Adyar 
with Mr Devadas. 

Under the Taskmaster 

Our first Sunday was a wonderful day. As usual 
we began the day with prayers at 4-00 a. m. After 
breakfast we went for our lesson in the carding room, 
we always tackled this strenuous labour first thing in tHe. 
morning while it was still cool. This was our fifth lesson 
and I, (Miss Angus) asked our teacher what he thought 
about my progress, he said ‘ you are very much better”, 


_and then he added, for fear I should become conceited 


perhaps, “but you ate not perfect yet.” How we both 
laughed; no one knew better than we did, how far from 
perfect our work was. After making up the cotton we 
had carded into poonis, we went on to the spinning 


‘room where we wero progressing Splendidly and increas- 


ing our speed. 
Mr. Gandhi’s surprise arrival 

At 10-30 am., the whole Ashram adjourns for ity 
midday meal. At 11-00 we went to the Gandhi bungalow. 
Mr. Rajagopalacharya was uwaitiug us and was in good 
spirits. Just as we «were about to begin our meal an’ 
Indian geutlemaa crossed the garden and there were 
loud exclamations. It was Mr. Gandbi’s private secretary 
and they were all asking him where Myr. Gandhi wes. 
Suddendly from his room at the end of the verands 
came 8 voice saying, “ Somewhere!” anda moment later 
the great may came throngh the door and we were 
introduced to him. He extendéd » ver warm weleome 
to us and made many enquiries as w Whether all our 
creature comforts had. been attended to by . his people. 
He has a very charming manner and the thing which 
struck us most was the rich qeality of his voice and 
his wonderful command of English. He had retgrned 
from Belgaum ww the Congress Sossion had been 
held and wey ec idontly in excellent Spirits for the 
Vitality radiated from his frail’ fignre. 

( To be continued ) 
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The Shame of Geneva 


Sale sia Ae in ay Me times has the 
Besaskd ree x sn Heemon of India been so shamefally 
he civilised world as ai Geneva. Mr. 
Campbell has been the one great. stumbling block in 
the ey of the acceptance of the American proposals of 
restriction of opium cultivation to the medical requirements 
of mankind. The All-Indin National Congress, the 
National Liberal Federation, the National Christian 
Council, the All-India-Social Conference, have all passed 
resolutions accepting the American proposals. Mr. 
Campbell rejects thom with scorn at Geneva itself. 
- in Blackett openly floats them in the Assembly. 
© Government cf India insists oa its own policy being 
carried through. All this is done flagrantly, shamelessly, 
in the face of Indian public opinion,—just as in the 
ease Of the certification of the salt tax and the refusal 
to reduce the military budget. In Assam, the Legislative 
Council passes a resolution for restriction of opium, but the 
Government has put it on one side. Temperance reformers 
Were sent to prison by hundreds for attempting to carry 
out opium reforms. Yet the Government itself repeatedly 
declares, that it and it alone represents the will of the 
people and that Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath 
Tagore and other social leaders and workers do not 
count. 
The American Forlorn Hope 
Time after time since November 17, 1924, the 
American Delegation has been defeated at Geneva by 
the obstinacy of British vfficialdom in India. Lord 
Robert Cecil has been won over to the official view and 
refuses to listen to the voice of the Indian people. 
He proposes a long drawn out policy, which will take 
eighteen years at the very least to accomplish. Just as 
the resolutions of the Hague Convention proved a dead 
letter, so these new resolutions of Lord Robert Cecil 
may prove a dead letter also. The time has come to 
act, not to procrastinate for another eighteen years. 
The West has protected. itself against opium. The time 
has come for the East. to protect: itself also. Wherever 
the Hast 1s free from. foreign domination, it has already 
done so. America has aobly fulfilled her own trust in 
the Philippines. China's history has been one long 
struggle to get free from opium and foreigu domination 
at the same time. Only one power in the East appears 
helpless, namely India. The present need is, that the 
yoive of India should be so unmistakably clear to all 
the world that the Government of India cannot possibly 
misinterpret and misrepresent it any longer. 
The American Withdrawal 
The latest news has come that the American 
Delegation has finally withdrawn from Geneva under 
instractions from President Coolidge himself. This is 
one of the most serious steps that America has ever 
taken with regard to the League of Nations, since the 
time that it was inaugurated through the efforts of 
President Wilson at the conclusion of the Great War. This 
act of President Coolidge in withdrawing the American 
Delegation from Geneva, after nearly three months’ 
earnest and devoted effort will show to the world two 
things: (i) It wlll prove how deeply the American 
people are at one with the people of India in their 
desire to get rid of thé opiam evil without any delay. 
fii) It will show how the League of Nations 
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i8 uttorly unable to attend to the ery of the oppressed 
peoples of the world, and how dominated it is by the 
great Powers of Britain, Italy and France. 

The Kenya Lowlands 

_ I had intended immediately to protest against the 
action proposed by the Government of India in sending 
an Indian Official to Kenya to consider whether suitable 
land is available for Indians, as a compensation for 
the White Paper decision to reserve for Europeans 
the Kenya Highlands. To take such an action will 
entirely compromise the whole Indian case, and make 
India particeps criminis,—a. partner in the wrong, that 
has already been done, to the Africans. The simple 
fact is, that not a single acre of land in Kast Africa 


ought to have been alienated from the Africans. Wher 
Kast Africa was made a ‘Protectorate’ this was the 
least protection that onght to have been offered. 


The Indian claim has never been that Indians 
should be given free grants of land, but only 
that they should be allowed to purchase land, when it 
was put up for sale in the open market. To send out 
an Indian officer to inspect any area in the Lowlands, 
with a view .o free grants of land being given to 
Indians, implies two things :— 

(i) That Indians finally give up their legal 
claim to purchase land in the Highlands. 

(ii) That they wish to take away from the 
Africans a large area of Kenya, similar to that 
which has been alienated to the whites in the 
Highlands. 

Thé one truth about Kenya, which must always be 
remembered is this, that there is no fertile land at all any 
where in Kenya whech could mat be fully occupied and 
cultivated by the Africans themselves, if only they were 
properly protected and allowed full room to expand. 
The News from East Africa 
It is very difficult to make ont what has happened 
recently in East Africa at Nairobi at a meeting of 
seventeen persons, which was called a ‘Special East 
African Indian Congress Meeting.’ Its President, Mr. Abdul 
Wahid, is entirely unknown to me, and [ do not think 
that « meeting of such a small number of people under 
his presidency can possibly represent the whole of Indian 
opinion i. Kust Africa. I understand that Mombasa, 
Zanzibar and Tsnzganyika Indian leaders have already 
dissociated themselves from its conclusions. No news has 
yet reached me from Uganda. Therefore I 
would urge readers of Youn India to discount reports 
of what has happened, untill fl) news has come to hand. 
Meanwhile, it appoars to me a matter of urgency, that 
a responsible Indian leader should go to East Africa and 
consult with the people and the leaders on the spot. 
Chek 
The Hindi Navajivan 
According io the present arrangements the Hindi 
Navajivan is issued on Thursday simultaneously with 
Young India. The latest articles. of Gandhiji, are thus 
made available to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 
same day on which they appear in Young India. 
We hope the Hindi reading public will take note of 
the fact and take full advantage of tte Annual 
subscription of the Hindi Navajgivan is Rs, 4 only. 


Manager, Hindi Navajivan 
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Kohat Hindus 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I know that the pages of this week's Young India 
will be searched for the finding of Maulana Shaukat Ali 
and myself on the tragedy of last September. I am 
sorry to disappoint the curious. For Maulana Shaukat 
Ali is not with me and I must not publish anything 
without his first seeing it. I may, however, tell the 
reader that J have already disonsied my impressiona 
with Pandit Motilalji, then Pundit Malariyaji and lastly 
with Hakan Saheb Ajmalkhan, Dr. Ansari and the Ali 
Brothers. And [ have jast iinished.writing them out daring 
my journey to Sabarmati. My notes will be immediately 
forwarded to Maulana Shaukat Ali and I shall hope to 
publish them together with Maulana Shaukat Ali’s 
endorsement, addition, or amendment as the case may be. 
But apart from the finding, I am in a position to reiterate 
my advice to the Hindus thatin their place I should not 
return to Kohat unless there is an honourable peace 
with the Musalmans without the Government intervention. 
This is not possible at the present moment. For 
unfortanately, the Muslim Working Committee which is 
at, present guiding the Musalmans of Kohat was not and 
would not be represented before us. I can appreciate 
the delicate position of the Hindus. They do not want to 
lose their property. The Maulana Saheb and I have failed 
to bring about peace. We have failed even to draw the 
principal .Musalmans for a discussion. Nor am I in a 
position to say that we should succeed in our attempt 
in the near future. In the circumstances the Hindus are 
at liberty to take any course they may consider advisable. 
In spite of our failure, I can only advise one course. 
‘Don’t return till the Musalmans take you to Kohat 
with self-respect and dignity.’ Bnt I know that this 
is cold comfort except for those who are able to stand 
on their own legs and are in need of no advice from 
any quarter whatsoever. Such is not the position of the 
Kohat refugees. I have conveyed my views to Pundit 
Malaviyaji. He has been their guide from the beginning 
and they must act) as he advises them. Lalaji came to 
Pindi but he was unfortunately laid up in bed. My 
own considered opinion is given in the statement sent 
to Maulana Shaukat Alig But [ confess in advance that it 
will bring no solace to them. I am but a broken reed 
not worth relying upon. 

Bat there is no hesitation about my advice regarding 
What the refugees should do whilst they are ontside 
Kohat. I cannot help remarking that it is demorakhsing 
for men and women who have strong arms and legs and 
who are otherwise physically fit, to subsist on charity. 
They must find out some occupation for themselves or 
with the aid of the I have saggested 
Carding, spinning and évén weaving. Bat they 
may do any other naefal work they choose 
or that may be chosen for them. The ides is that 
no person, woman, who is physically fit 
should live On charity. There must be always enongh 
Socupatics tae well~ortered state for all who are willing 


local men. 


man or 
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to work, The refugees must be able to give ® good 
account of every miaute of thoir time whilst they are 
being supported by the nation, ‘ Idle hands some 
mischief still will ever find to do’ is not amere schoolboy 
rhyme. It contaius a profound trath which can be 
verified by everyone for himself. Let there be no 
distinction between rich and poor, high and low. 
They are all bedfellows im adversity. And the rich and 
the well-to-do should set an example to the others by 
tbouring usefully even though they may not be drawing 
rations. What an incalculable good it must be to # 
nation whose members know an occupation which can 
stand them in good stead in distress. The refagees’ life 
would have taken a nobler tarn if they had all been 
spinners or carders or weavers. The refugee camp would 
then have presented the appearnce of a busy hive and 
conld have been kept up indefinitely. If the men do not 
decide to retarn at once, it is not yet too late to mend. 
It is a mistake to issue dry rations. It is no doubt less 
trouble to the committee of management but it means more 
vaste and utter indiscipline among the refugees. They 
should place themselves under soldiers’ discipline keeping 
regular hours for rising, washing, praying, feeding, 
working and retiring. There is no reason why there 
should not be Ramayan readings or such other readings 
for them. All this requires thought, care, attention and 
diligence. Given these the calamity could be turned 
into a blessing in disguise. 


Notes 


A Bihar Forecast 
I take the following from 2 Bihar correspondent’s 
letter: — 

“There was a meeting of the Bihar P, C. C. on 
25th January. The majority of members registered 
themselves as self-spinning members. And _ the 
workers from different districts undertook tO secure 
before 31st March next 3040 self-spinning members. 
The programme for the whole year is to secure 
at least 13000 self-spinning members. lt is expected 
that sufficient cotton will be collected as a donation 
for supplying self~spinning members who cannot 
afford to find their own cotton. Duting my 
peregrinations 1 have noticed that the quality of yarn 
and Khaddar has steadily improved and centralisation 
through the Khaddar Board has ensured comparatively 
greater ejficiency and accuracy. The following are 
the production centres with the average monthly 
output of Khaddar marked against them:— 


Pandol Rs. 3,000 
Garol Rs. 1,500 
Hajipar Rs. 500 


There are three selling depots as follows :— 
Muzaffarpur Rs, 2,500 
Hajipor Rs. 500 
Patna Rs. 2,000 


Thos you will observe that the dales balance the 
production. Bat this is not all the production, nor 
all the consumption. There are many spinners who 
spin to olothe themselves. Though I have no Statistics 
to show the quautity of yarn thas spun and Khaddar 
woven, there must be hufdreds who are clothing 
themselves in this manner. The Gandhi Ashram is a 
model centre for spinning. I was surprised to notice 
the wonderfal way in which the Inds aged 12 were 
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working there. They not Only card and spin well but 
also receive yarn from Spinners on hire, test the 
yarn, pay them wages and take the yarn to the 
Weavers. They can do all this work efficiently and 
methodically. The quality of its Khaddar showsa clear. 


improvement upon 1922. The Ashram has the 
following producing centres:— 


Madhubani Rs. 7,000 
Malkachak Rs. 600 
Madhuptr Rs. 500 
The following are the sale depots :— 
Madhubani Rs. 1,500 
Bhagalpur Rs. 1,100 
Malkachak Rs. 500 
Jumai Rs. 500 


The P. C. C. propose this year to produce 
Khaddar worth at least five lacs of rupees. The present 
monthly production is Rs. 13,000. If they are to 
manufacture five lacs, the monthly production mast 
be trebled. Rajendra Babu is enthusiastic about it. 
The natnral facilities in Bihar are great. I should 
not therefore wonder if the programme is carried 
out. The people here aro anxiously looking forward 
to your visit. If you oan come, the work will 
certainly receive a great push. ” 

I hope that the other provinces too will lose io 
time in preparing their programme of work. I should 
love to go to Bihar as early as I can. But I am_ not 
master of my Own movements. I go where fates take 
me. It is therefore futile for me to make promises 
in advance. ; 

At Cawnpore 
Dr. Abdussamad writes :— 

“ Cawnpore was a scene of disturbance on the 
2nd of this month and as it is the venue of the 
next Congress I think it is just proper that yon may 
know the truth of the affair and if the statement is 
corroborated by Dr. Morarilal the President of the 
local Congress Committee I hope .you wil) publish 
the whole or a para of it in your paper Young 
India. The account that has appeared in the English 
papers is quite misleading and I look to you for the 
publication of the truth. 

These are the days of the anniversary of Swami 
Dayanand. Processions have been going round the 
town with Bhajan Mardalis, On the 2nd of February 
a Mandali was passing through the broad Meston Road 
to join the central office. They were reciting a song 


which was most objectionable and I am _ obliged to 
write a verse from it for your perusal. 
x * x nf 
They had sung such a. song on a previous 
occasion but this time when they had passed the 
greater part of the road some young Musalmans 
snatched their flags and assaulted them. The blows 
were returned by these men but the aggressors were 
the Masalman youths. The leaders of the Arya 
Samaj were soon on the spot as their office was 
near by. On being told about the song they expressed 
regret about the song and it was decided that in 
future only prescribed songs will be sung and the 
procession of combined Mazdalis went round the 
town. Some (one or more. I am not sure) responsible 
* Musalmans at the request of Samajists accompanied 


* Omitted. M. K, G. 
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the procession and the whole thing ended peacefally. 
This is the whole account of the affair. 


Hindu—Muslim 
When the whole of upper 
state of tension Dr. Morarilal 
and some Muslims made up their minds that 
Cawnpore should escape the perpetration of 
the shsmeful deeds, A Unity Board was formed and 
it did a little work, but the greatest work 
was done by a few workers taking into their hands 
at once any affair that ercpped up. The result was that 
the town escaped bnt a section of Arya Samajists 
ever remained active and from time to time either 
their songs or speeches disturbed the tranquility of 
the town. There are still some ten months for the 
next Congress and the town should not be disturbed 
with such incidents so that the grand National 


Now 
relations 


a few words about the 
in this town. 


India was ander a 


Assembly may be a truly National one. I hope you 
will move the National workers in this town that 
they should make a repetition of such episodes 


impossible in the life of this town.” 


I have not written to Dr. Morarilal for confirmation 
of Dr. Abdussamad'’s statement as on the face of it, it 
atpears to be colourless and innocent. If Dr. Morarilal 
has s different version of the incident related, I would 
gladly publish it. Quarrels will sometimes take place 
in best regulated societies but the spirit that prompted 
the parties after the incident seems to have been 
admirable. As for the charge against ‘a section of 
Arya Samajists’ I do not know how far they will 
admit it. I can only hope that every section in 
Cawnpore will try its best to exercise the greatest self— 
restraint, keep under control the mischievous element 
and be ever ready to be charitable to rivals who may 
hold different political views or different faiths. 


A Silent Worker 


A Chittagong correspondent sends me the following 
story of a silent worker :— 


* Sreejut Kalisanker Chakrabartee, a silent but 
indefatigable worker of Chittagong has, of late, 
arranged practical demonstrations of charkha. He does 
not believe in wordy battles. He personally approaches 
four families every morning with his big Charkha, spins 
before them by way of giving tho first lesson and 
begs of them their contributions. The process may 
seem futile to some, but the melodious sound and 
sweet music of the Charkha, preceded by the recitation 
of a prayer, in the early honrs of the day‘ wonderfully 
conquers the sceptic, who orders a good Charkha and 
promises due contributions. Uncompromising unbelievers 
who sneered at the Charkha are daily won over. The 
businesslike promptitude with which Kalisanker Baba 
is progressing, ensures success. He has set an 
example to other workers who may if they choose 
copy it with profit to themselves and the country.” 


I have taken the liberty of condensing the letter and 
making its English readable. I commend the letter to 
the attention of all. workers. There.is no doubt that 
example is better than precept. 


M. K, G, 


—— a wre 
ea 


A Revolutionary’s Defence 

A Correspondent, who has given his name but - 
his address, has sent me what he calls ‘an open letter. 
It is a letter in reply to my rerearks on the revolutionary 
movement in my address to the Belgaum Congress. 
‘The letter breathes love of the eountry, fervour and a 
spirit ot self-sacrifice. It is moreover written onder a 
sense of wrong, said to have been done by me te the 
revolntionaries. I therefore gladly print the lotter 
without the name. The address of the eriter is not 
given. The following is the unchanged “all text of 
the letter :—~ 

“T think it my duty to remind you of the 
promise you made some time back that you would 
retire from tne political field at the time when the 
revolutionaries will once more emerge from their 
silence and enter into the Indian political arena. 
The experiment with the non-violent non-cooperation 
movement is now over. You wanted one complete 
year for your experiment, but the experiment lasted 
at least four complete years, if not five, and still do 
you mean to say that the expermment was not tried 
long enough? 

“You are one of the greatest of personalities in 
the present age and under your direct guidance and 
inspiration, your programme was actually taken ‘up 
for some reason or other, by the best men in the 
land. Thousands of young mon, the flower of the 
youth of our country, embraced your cult with all 
the enthusiasm they conld gather. Practically the 
whole nation responded to your call. We can safely 
Say that the response was phenomenal if not 

‘Miraculous. What more could you want? Sacrifice 
and sincerity on the part of your followers were 
not wanting; the most selfish of professional men 
gave up their professions, young men of the country 
renounced all their worldly prospects and joined the 
forees under your banner; huudreds of families were 
rendered destitute for want of pecuniary income. 
Money was not Wwanting.. You wanted one crore 
of rapees and you got more than you wanted. In 
fact I shall perhaps be not far from the truth if I 
say that the response to your cal) was more than 
you yourself expected. I venture to say that India 
followed your lead to the best of her ability and 
this I think can hardly be denied, and still do you 
mean to say that the experiment was not tried far 
enough ? 

“In fact, your programme failed for no fault of 
the Indians. You gave only a programme to the 
country, but you could not lead the nation to a 
victorious end. To say that non-violent non-cooperation 
failed because the people were not sufficiently 
non-violent is to arguo like a lawyer and not like a 
prophet. The people could not be more non-violent 
than they were during the last few vears, I would 
like to say that they Were non-violent to » degree 
Lay pig : en You woald perhaps say 
pee tog cw, non-violence—the non-violence 
po cf — wanted. Bat your programme 

not cana that itém which could transform 
ooeurds — heroes or Which could detect and 
ultinaately reject the cowards from the bands of 
heroes. This was no fault of the people. And to 
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say that the majority of non-cooperators wee cowards 
and not heroes isto shirk responsibilities. To say this 
is rather to commit an outrage on the manliness of 
the nation. Indians are not cowards. Theie heroism 
can always be compared with that af the hest heroes 
of the world. To deny this is to deny history. 
When I speak of India’s heroism I mean not only 
the herosm which sparkled in the annals of the 
glorious past, but I include the heroism that is 
manifesting itself in the present, because India 1 
still not dead. ; 

“ What India wants is a true Jeader, a leader like 
Garu Gobind Singh or Gara Ramdas and Shivaji. 
India wants a Krishna who can give a worthy ideal, 
to be followed not by India alone, but by all 
humanity, by all the members of this humanity 
with diverse temperaments and capacities. 

“ Non-violent non-cooperation movement failed not 
because there was sporadic outburst of suppressed 
feelings here and there but because tue movement 
was lacking in a worthy ideal. The ideal that you 
preached was nct in keeping with Indian culture and 
traditions. It savoured of imitation. Your Philosophy 
of non-violence at least the Philosophy that you gave 
to the people for their acceptance was a Philosophy 
arising out of despair. It was not the spirit of 
Kshama of the Indian Rishis, it was not the 
spirit of Ahimsa of the great Indian Yogins. It 
was an imperfect physical mixture of Tolstoyism and 
Baddhism and not a chemical mixture of Kast and 
West. You adopted the western methods of Congresses 
and Conferences and tried to persuade the hole 
nation tO aecep. the spirit of Ahimsa, irrespective of 
desh, kal and patra like Tolstoy, but which 
was a matter of individual Sadhan: with the 
Indians. And above all, you were and are still vaguo 
as regards Indias ultimate political goal. This is 
miserable. Your idea of independeace is not in 
consistence with Indian ideals. India stands for 
Sarvam pararasham luk -khim Suvanatmavasham 
sukham and for the ideal that individual existence is 
solely for the purpose of humanity and through 
humanity Serviag God. Jugathitaya Smkrishn sya cha, 
The non-violence t hat India preaches is not non-violence 
for the sake 5f non-violence, but non-violence for the 
good of humanity, and when this good for humanity 
will demand violence and bloodshed, India will not 
hesitate to shed blood just in the same way ava 
surgical operation necessitates the Shedding of blood. 
To an ideal Indian, violence or non-violence has the 
same significance provided they ultimate] y do goo 
to hamanity. ‘Vittxshay’ cha Duzhkritama was not 
Spoken in vain. 3 

“To my mind therefore, the ideal that you rave 
ta.the nation or the programme of action that you 
laid before it is neither consistent with Indian enitrrg 
nor practicable as a political programme, 

“Tt is simply inconceivable and incomprehensible 
to think that you still dare to entertain the slightest 
hope that Kagland can be just and generons oat of 
her free will,—this England «which believes in 
Jallianwallabagh massacres as a legitimate means of 
self defence,” thia Eagland which tried the O'Dwyer 
Nair case and gave judgment in favour of barbarism. 
If you have an iota of faith left in you in the 
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good sense of the British Government, then according 
to you where is the necessity of any programme at 
all? If there is any necessity of any movemént in 
order to bring the British government to their senses, 
then why speak of the honesty and good intentions 
of the British Government? It geems that the 
prophet in you is gone and yOu are Once more a 
lawyer defending a weak case; or perhaps you are 
always an exponent—a mighty exponent—of half-truths 
only. A sovereign independent Indian Republic in 
alliance or in federation with the other independent 
nations of the earth is one thing, and self-governing 
India within this imporialistic British Empire is 
perfectly another thing. Your sontiment of remaining 
within the British Empire reminds one of the many 
Himalayan miscalculations that you have repeatedly 
committed. It seems to me that you have compromised 
a worthy ideal with the present needs of a false 
expediency and this is the reason that you have 
failed to capture the imagination of the youths of 
the country,~—youths who could dare and who are 
still daring to go against your wishes although they 
unhesitatingly recognise you as one of the greatest 
of personalities of the modern age. These are the 
Indian revolutionaries. They have now decided to 
remain silent no more and therefore they request you 
to retire from the political field or else to direct the 
political movement in a way so that it may be a 
help and not a hindrance to the revolutionary 
movement. ‘hey suspended their activities so long 
simply to comply to your requests direct and indirect, 
and they went further. They actually helped you in 
the carrying out of your programme to the best of 
their abilities. But now the experiment is over and 
therefore the revolutionaries are free from their 
promise, or, as a matter of fact, they promised to 
remain silent only for a year and no more. 

“Further, I would like ty point out that you have 
misjudged the revolutionaries in many respects when 
you blamed them in your recent presidential address 
in the 89th Congress. You said that the revolutionaries 
are retarding Indias progress. I do not know what 
you mean by this word ‘progress.’ If you mean 
political progress, then can you deny that every 
political progress that India has already made however 
little that might bé, has been made chiefly by the 
sacrifices and the efforts of the revolutionary party? 
Can you deny that tho Bengal partition was annulled 
through the efforts of the Bengal revolutionaries ? 
Gan you doubt that the Morley-Minto reform was, 
the outcome of the Indian revolutionary movement? 
Can you be blind to the forces of this revolutionary 
movement ‘which was mainly though uot wholly 
instrumental in bringing about the Montford reform ? 
I shall not be very much surprised if you will answer 
these querries in the affirmative but I can assure you 
that the British government realisest he potentiality 
of this movement. Even the late Mr. Montagu 
expressed +o an Indian of position and rank that he 
took the trouble of coming to India and risked his 
lifé simply due to the activities of the young Indian 
revolutionaries. 

. If you mean that. these reforms are no index 
to true progress, then I would Venture to say that 
this. revyglutiunary movement, has achieved no moan 
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progress in the moral advancement of India. Indians 
were miserably afraid of death and fhis revolutionary 
party once more made the Indians realise the 
grandeur and the beauty that lie in. dying for a 
noble cause. The revolutionaries have once again 
demonstrated that death has a-certain charm and is 
not always a dreadful thing. To die for one’s own 
beliefs and convictions, to die in the consciousness 
that by so dying one is serving God in the nation, 
to accept death or to risk one’s life. when thete is 
every probability of death, for a cause. which one 
honestly believes to be just and legitimate,—is this no 
moral progress ? : 


“To cling to one’s cherished ideal even in adversity 
and temporary failures—not to be swayed away by 
temporary excitements and by the seemingly noble 
doctrines of an alluring personality, not to be 
daunted by long long terms of imprisonment with. 
hard labour, to be true to one’s own self for years 
together—is this tenacity of purpose, this sturdiness 
in the character no index to true moral progress 
that. India has made? And is this not the manifest 
outcome of the revolutionary ideal ? 


“You have said to the revolutionaries, ‘You may 
not care for your own lives, but you dare not ‘disregard 
those of your countrymen who have no desire to 
die a martyr’s death.” But the revolutionaries are at 
a sad loss to understand the meaning of this sentence. 
Do you mean to say that the revolutionaries are 
responsible for the deaths of 70 men who were . 
condemned in the Chauri Chanra trial? Do you 
mean to say that the revolutionaries are responsible 
for the bombing and killing-of innocent people at 
Jallianwallabagh and Gnujranwalla? Did. the 
revolutionaries during their struggle for the last. 
twenty years, in the past or in the present, ever 
ask the starving millions to take part in the 
revolutionary struggle? The revolutionaries have 
perhaps a better knowledge of the mass psycholdgy. 
than most of the present leaders. And this was the 
veason that they never wanted to deal with the 
masses until they became sure of ‘their own strength. 
They always believed that .the masses of Northern. 
India were ready for any, emergency and they were 
also right in thinking the Northern India. mass as a. 


dense matter of high explosive, dangerots to be 


handled carelessly. It was you and your lientenants 
who misjudged the sentiment. of the masses and 
dragged them into the Satyagraha movement, people 
who were groaning under a thousand oppressions from 
within and, without, where the lightning of anger 
laid unperceived and you -had to pay the penalty for 
it. But ean you give any instancs. where the 
revolutionaries dragged unwilling souls into the 
valley of death ? 

“But if yor mean by the sentence that innocent 
people are being harassed; imprisoned and put to 
death due to the activities of the revolutionaries, 
then [ would unhesitatingly and honestly admit, 
as far as my knowledges goes, that got a single 
individual was hanged who was innocent 6f: any 
revolutionary activity, and about  imprisonments - and 
torturcs, I may say that many innocent men were 
actmily harassed, and put to torture: Bhi can the 
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7 oo _—, 34 "Or the 
revolutionary patty bo made respon: ible f 
by a foreign government? The 


atrocities committed 
to crash any 


foreign government 15 determined 
manifestation of manhood in the nation, in any form 
whatsoever; but in so ereshing the government 18 
very liuble to commit blunders aad harass and 
imprisoa and pat to torture cowards along with the 
heroes; but are the brave people to be blame! for 
the sufferings of the cowards? Moreover these 
sufferings cannot be termed a3 martyrs’ death. 

“ Lastly, I would like to say something about the 
remarks you have made in connection with the 
strength of the British Empire. You haye said to 
the revolutionaries ‘‘Those whom you seek to depose 
are better armed and infinitely better organised than 
you are.” But is it not shamefal that a 
handful of Englishmen are able to tule India, not 
by the free consent of the Indian people but by 
the force of the sword? And if the English can be 
well-armed and well-organised why can the Indians 
be not better armed and better organised still,— 
Indians who arc saturated with the high principles 
of spirituality? Indians are men in the same sense 
as the Englishmen are. Then, what on earth makes 
the Indians so helpless as to think that they can 
never be better organised than their English masters ? 
By what argument and logic of fact can you disprove 
the possibilities in which the revolutionaries have 
immense faith? And the spirit of non-violence that 
arises Out of this sense of helplessness and despair 
can never be the non-violence of the strong, the 
non-violence of the Indian Rishis. This is tamus 
pure and simple. 

“Excuse me Mahatmaji, if 1 am severe in criticising 
your philosophy and principles. You have criticised 
the revolutionaries most unsympathetically and even 
you went so far a3 to describe them as the enemies 
of the country, simply because they differ from 
your yiews and methods. You preach tolerance but 
you have been violently intolerant in your criticisms 
of the revolutionaries. The revolutionaries have risked 
their everything to serve their motherland, and if 


you cannot help them, at least be not intolerant 
towards them.” 


I never made any promise to anybody as to when 
and how I should retire from the political life of the 
country, But I did say and now repeat that I would 
certainly retire if I find that India does not imbibe 
my message and that India wants a bloody revolution. 
I should have uo part in that movemant hecause I do 
not believe in its ntiility either for India, or, which is 
the same thing, for the world. 

I do believe that there was = wonderful response t0 
the call of non-cooporation but I do also believe the 
Success was more than proportionate to the measure of 
non-cooperation. The wonderful awakeniny of the 
masses iS a stunding demonstation of the fact. 

I do believe too, that the country exercised 
grert selfrestraint; but I mast reiterate my Opinion that 
the observance of non-violence was far below the 
required standard. 

I do not believe that ‘my philosophy’ ig an 
indifferent mixcare of Tolstoy and Buddha, 1 do not 
know what it, is except that it is what I feel to be 
truce, It sustains mo. I owe much to Tolstoy aud 
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mach to Baddha. I still somehow or other faney that 
‘my philosophy’ represents the true meaning of the 


teachings of the (ita, I may be totally mistaken. 
Such a mistake can do no harm either to me or to 
anybody. For the source of my inspiration is of no 


consejaence if what I stand for be unadulterated trath. 

Let the philosophy I represen$ bs tested on its owa 
merits. I hold that the world is sick of armed reballions. 
I hold too that whatever may be true of other countries, 
a bloody revolution will not sacceed in India. The 
masses will not respond. A movement in which masses 
have no uctive part can do no gool to them. A 
successful bloody revolution can only mean farther 
misery for the masses. For it would be still foreign 
rule for them. The non-violence I teach is active 
non-violence of the strongest. Bat the weakest car 
partake in it without becomiag weaker. They can only 
be the stronger for having besa in it. The masses 
ure far bolder today than they ever were. A non-violent 
struggle necessarily involves construction on a mass 
scale. It cannot therefore lead to tamzs or darkness 
or inertia. It mvans a quickening of the national 
life. That movement is still going on silently almost 
imperceptibly but none the less surely. 

I do not deny the revolutionary’s the heroism and 
sacrifice. But heroism and sacrifice in a bad cause are 
so much waste of splendid energy and hurt the good 
cause by drawing away attention from it by the glamour 
of the misused heroism and sacrifice in a bad cause. 

I am not ashamed to stand erect before the heroic and 
self-sacrificing revolutionary because [ am able to 
pit an equal measure of noa-violent mea’s heroism and 
sacrifice untarnnished by the blood of the innocent. 
Self-sacrifice of tone ianoceat man is a million times 
more potent than the sacrifice of million men who die 
in the act of killing others. fhe willing sacrifice 
of the innocent is the most powerful retort to insolent 
tyranny that has yet been conceived by God or man. 


I invite the attention of the revolutionaries to the 
three great hindrances to Swaraj—the incomplete spread 
of the spinning-wheel, the discord between Hindus and 
Musalmans and the inhuman ban upon the suppressed 
classes. [ask them patiently to take their due share 
in this work of patient construction. It may not be 
spectacular enough. nt on that very account it requires 
all the heroic patience, silent and sustained effort and 
self-effacement of which the tallest among the 
revolutionaries is capable. [mpatieace will blur the 
reyolutionary’s vision and lead him astray. Slow and 
inglorions self-imposed starvation among the starving 
masses is every time more heroic than the death on the 
scaffold under also exaltation, 

All criticism is not intolerance. I have criticised 
the revolutionary because I have felt for him. He has 
the same right to hold me to be in error as I believe 
him to be in error. 


There are other points that are covered by the 
‘open letter.” But I have omitted to refer to them 
because I think that they can be easily answered by 
the reader and in no case do they toach the vital issue. 


M. K. G 
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Vykom Satyagraha 
(By M. ky Gawthi ) 

Here is a letter from a Vykom Satyagrahi :— 
“Your hand. The ‘Travancore 
liegislative Council yesterday voted by 22 against 21 
against the right of entry tu the Vykom temple 
road for which purpose Satyagraha is now being 
offered. Naturally people here are very much agitated 
and feel argrieved all the more, because the voting 
was gained by the direct pressure bought by the 
Government on the votcrs..I am ashamed to say, one 
member of the Depressed and Prohibited Clasxex himself 
voted against the eatry andsided with the Government. 
The hereafter is fraught with all kind: 
of difficulties. There ws very little enthusiasu: now for 
the peaceful methods of Satyagraha. Some have 
already begun to advocate “ divcet action’ and even 
forcible entry into temples. Smai'-pox has broken 
out in the NSatyagraha Camp ityclf and with the 
growing heat of the adyancing summer it may attack 


card to 


kind 


situation 


more and more. We are carrying the struggle with 
faith in your leadership and goxpel of non-violence. 
But I am afraid the Provincial Congress Committee 
of Kerala is waning in its They 
have collected very little money. during the last 
many months by their own efforts. For everything 


enthusiasm. 


we depend on your own esteemed help end advice. 
We are hard up for money. All Satyagrahis are 
anxiously awaiting your forthcoming visit which 
would, it is needless to say, be of inestimable help 


to our cause.’ 


It is a good letter because it is a frank letter. I am 
unable to congratulate the ‘Travancore Government, it 
the facts are as stated. But I do not know them, I 
therefore suspend my judgment till I know them first 
hand. I am eager 10 visit Vykom at the earliest possible 
date. I hope that it will not be long. 


Meanwhile, Satygrahis must not be dejected. ‘they dare 
nob give way to despair. Of all my Tamil  Jesxons one 
proverb atleast abides with meas an evergreen. “ 
literal meanings 1:, ‘ God- 1s the only Help for the helpless. 
The grand theory vt Satyagraha t built upon 2 beliet mW 
that trath. Hindu religious literature, indecd all religious 
literature, is full of illustrations (o prove the trath. 
The Travancore Durbar may have failed them. IL roay 
fail them. But God will never fail them, if they have 
faith in Him. Let them know that they are leaning on 
a broken reed if they ave relying on me, J am living 
at a safe distance fromthem. 1 may wipe their tears, but 
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ssuffering is their sole privilege. And victory will surely 

come out of their sufferings provided they ave pure. God 
tries His votaries through and through, but never beyond 
endurance. He gives them strength enough to go through 
the ordeal He prescribes for them. For the Satyagrahis 
of Vykom their Satyagraha is not a mere experiment to 
be given up if it does not succeed within a prescribed 
time or after a prescribed force of suffering. There is 
no time limit for a Satyagrahi nor is there a limit to 
his capacity for suffering. Hence there is no such thing 
as defeat in Satyagraha. Their so-called defeat may be the 
dawn of victory. It may be the agony of birth. 


The Vykom Satyagrahis are fighting a battle of no 
loss consequence than that of Swaraj. They are fighting 
against an aye-long wrong and prejudice. It is supported 
custom and authority. Their: 
ix only one among the many battles that must be fought 
in the holy war against irreligion masqerading as religion, 
ignorance appearing in the guise of learning. If their 
battle is to be bloodless, they must be patient under the 
severest trials. They must not quail before a raging fire. 


hy orthodoxy, superstition, 


The Congress Committee may give them no help. 
They may get no pecuniary help, they may have to 
starve. ‘Their faith must shine through all these dark. 
trials. 

‘direct action’. 
irritated against their opponents. 


Theirs is They dare not be 
They know no_ better. 
They are not all dishonest men as Satyagrahis are not 
all honest men. They are resisting what they honestly 
believe to be an encroachment upon their religion. The 
Vykom Satyagraha is the argument of suffering. The 
hardest heart and the grossest ignorance must disappear 
before the rising sun of suffering without anger and 
without malice. 


T am alarmed at the appearance of small pox in the 
Satyagraha Camp. born of filth and 
yields to hygienic treatment. They must isolate small pox 
patients and discover the cause of the disease. Is their 
camp in a perfectly sanitary condition ? Doctors have no 
medicine fur small-pox. Water cure is the best cure. 
Low diet or no diet is the safest. 


Tt is a disvase 


Let the patients have 
Aboye all neither the 
patients nor the others should lose nerve. The disease is 
vlso a course of suffeving, Soldiers’ camps are not free 
{rum disease. Indeed it has been ascertained that 
more soldiers die of disease than of bullet wounds. 


copious draughts of pre water, 


For finance, they need not worry. Their faith will 


bring them all. the pecuniary aid they may’ need. T 
know of no good eanse that has died for want of fands, 
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December Spinning Report 


(Magan'al K, Gandhi, Director, Technical Department, A. T. By B.) 


ee ge t 
4 Provinces = ge ee 
Z se a & é 
1 Ajmer : : % 
2 Andhra 226 717 43 
3 Assam L9 54 73 
4 Behar io 174 239 
5 Bengal 118 469 587 
6 Berar ry 25 3 
7 Bombay 23 97 120 
8 Barma 1 46 47 
9 OC, P. Hinii 20 36 Bis 
10 C,P. Marathi 42 47 89 
11 Delhi 2 om 35 
12  Gojarat x8 1167 Woe 
13 Karnatak | “ia 2 > 
14 Kerala ~ a 1 16 
15 Maharashtra 69 127 196 
16 Punjab 10 12 22 
17 Sindh 56 49 83 
18 Tamil Nad 71 434 d00 
19 U. P. 69 65 134 
20 Utkal 25 30 hey 
Grand —— ——— — 
Tota} 95 3,040 4,559 


This is the last list of contributions of yarn that. was 
sent to the All-India Khadi Department at Sabarmati 
in persuance of the Ahmedabad resolution passed in June 
1924. In future the yarn that will be sent under the 
Franchise resolution will be received ant managed by the 
provinces themselves. 


Looking at the figures for July 1924, it is evident 
that though there was much stress laid on spinning 
activity, the rank and file of Congrgssmen had not 
taken to it in any measure. It was only after the 
Ahmedabad resolution was passed that most workers 
began spinning systematically. Some bought new wheels ; 
others crew out old ones which they possessed and got 
them refitted, while still a third class which was 
spinning off and on came to do it regularly. When the 
first instalment came in, the yarn was found to be very 
shabbily span and indifferently packed in most instances. 
Textile experts who have criticised the Charkha movement 
would have found cause for much satisfaction. The 
number ef contributions was also such asx would have 
confirmed the beliefs of the opponents of this movement, 
The second instalment improved matters. The number 
of contributions was oa the increase, while the yarn too 
showed some improvement in quality. The registers for 
yarn contributions and the dispatch of parcels came to 
he more ¢Ystemuaties!ly attended to than befere by the 
provinces. Tho Board ute rcis letters: 


vuntributurs asking for detailed infurmati: 


reveived froma 
m upon the merits 
of yarn spun by them. Thore.were other letters which 


breathed the same spirit of enquiry, undoubtedly stimulated 


Higiest Countand gréstest 


5 L nzth produce! during last 
= E e six mouths 
: et : 
. E rE E 
¢ £ = Es 
+ r=} soc ~~ cH 
e A AS : ef 
2 co od 
= = 
9,000 1 nil 30 1_ Lac 
9 Laes 202 20 43 76 Lacs 
} Lac 41 q 38 2,49,000 
+} Lave 2 4 ~ "415 23,70,000 
124- Lacs 5 37 265 70 Laes 
4 Lac 6 nil 26 3 Lacs 
3 Lacs 32° 4 93 19 Lacs 
1 Lae | i 80 _2,54,000 
% Lac 4 nil 76 7% Lacs - 
13 Lass 17 3% a5 &} Lacs 
3% Lac nil nil 76 2,653,320 
30 Lacs 135 5 112 160 Laes 
5,000 nil nil 162 31,65,000 
32,000 | 2 nil 53 43 Lacs 
3} Lacs © 29 2 46 24} Lacs 
4 Laz © 1 1 60 43 Lacs 
if Lacs nil vil 45-8} Laes 
113 Lacs 82 11 208 06} Lacs 
2 Lacs 8 § =O 11} Lacs © 
1{ Lacs G 2 69 9910 Laes 
85,350,000 G34 Bs) 


by the June resolution. The Board conld not obviously 
answer all individual queries, bet did its best in testing and 
analysing samples of yarn and publishing the results 
obtained therefrom. The spinners seemed to follow closely 
these reports of yarn analysis as evidenced by the great 
improvement in subsequent quotas received from them. 

Mr. Amaisad, Government Textile expert for the 
Madras Presidency while extolling the hand-weaving 
industry criticised hand-spun yarn severcly in his pamphlet 
entitled “Hand-loom Weaving.” He has in that pamphlet 
given a concise history of the spinning mills and has 
also compared the figures of hand-spinning that appeared 
from time to time in Young India with those of mill 
spinning. He has tried to prove that the activity of 
hand-spinning is utterly futile not only because, as he has 
argued, it brings in very insignificant wage to the 
spinner but also for the reason that the yarn too weak 
and useless for practical purposes. This pamphlet will 
give interesting points for suitable treatment to those who 
are now engaged in writing the prize eseay on hand: 
‘pinning. The solution of some of the points raised 
in his pamphlet can be found in the Khadi Tour report 
that vas published about:the same time as Mr. Amalsad’s 
investigations. If Mr. Amalsad wonld have seen the 
gradual progress made in the quality of yarn received 
by this department, he would find his remarks 
un=wered by positive preof. 

‘These contributions to the All*Indian Khadi Board 
proved that an approach to the fineness obtained in the 
famous Daccu Muslins could be mado even today, Tle 
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mediam yarns that were received also falsified the 
imputations against thom that they can never be as oven 
and strong. as mill-yarn. It was evident that . little 
more Organised effort would bring this yarn to a higher 
level than mill-spun yarn. In fact afew samples of hand- 
Span yarn that were tested showed results better than those 
which Were given by millspun yarn from one of the best 
tailla in india, This was valuable testimony to the fect 
that Considerable improvement had been made in hand 
‘pinning and though there «a3 mach to ‘do yet it only 
showed that if all the provinces wonld fake nse cf ihe 
Services of well¢rained organisers, hand-spinning throughout 
the country could he brought to match any mill-spun 


yarn, 


: A couple of yarns received of the suspended spindle 

showed a better result than an average hand-spun yarn 
of the same quality. This does not mean that Charkha 
Spun yarn cannot be better than the yarn span on the 
suspended spindle. If the spinning on Charkha was 
dune with greater care and after studying all the points 
of good yarn, the Charkha yarn would be as good as 
any yarn if not better. 


The record about the speed in pinning ix also 
striking. When the announcement was made recently 
of an average speed of about 200 yards per hour on the 
Takli having been recorded at a special test hold in 
Madras, a suspicion had been entertainéd abont the 
quality of the yarn. But when the packets of yarn 
were examined, they were found to be astonishingly even 
and strong for the speed. 
‘such speed even while walking about, it seems puzzling 
that people should still be in this country largely clad 
‘in foreign ctoth. The figures for speed on the Charkha 
have shown progressive advance. The competition that 
was held at the Belgaum Congress has given us very 
interesting results. There were two sorts of competition. 
One was an hour's competition and the other lasted for 
four days at the rate of 5 hours a day. The average 


speed that was recorded in the larger competition was | 


over 500 yards per hour of yarn of about 10 couni. 
Nearly this speed was maintained by abont half a dozen 
boys who spun for five hours all the four days at the 
same speed. It was a sight for any sportsman to see. 
Some of them were carding their own cotton in the 
remaining hours. The figures of the one hours 
competition are still surprising. By varions spinners of 
. various counts they showed the following standard :— 


768 Yards oss 10 count. 
645 oe } Petes: 19 ier 
ia ove one 1 SEG 
3 ail whe ae «| Rae 
18Q - »” ‘ oe er YY ” 


The reeling of the yarn was not included in the 
time taken. | 

The figures of quotas received in Oetober, November 
and December have shown a gradual decrease compared 
t6 the September figures. This was owing to ‘Provincial 
and District elections that had begun to take place in 


different Provinces from the month of October and in - 


ovember ard December, it was also due to the 
preparations made for attending: the Congress, This shows, 
“however, that spinning is not counted yet amongst those 


Gujarat as spun in a month. 


If such yarn can be spun at - 
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occupations which men are habituated to do regularly 
under any circumstances. Provinces have had to face 
difficulties in systematising the collection and delivery 
of quotas and also sénding of reports. They no doubt 
took great pains to carry ont all instructions issued 
from time to time from this department. 


- 


The frize announced hy Maulana Mahomed Ali had 
stirred keen interest. in some of the provinces which 
competed with one another in sending quotas. Andhra tried 
hard to heat Gujarat. It wasan interesting competition. 
tajatat held aut tili the end. The table of the total 
esulis of the six months will show that Gujarat is far 
ahead of other provinces in the number of notas 
and the length of yarn subscribed. 


The one salient fact which was brought out, from 
the experience of the six months and which would be 
enough to convince any unbiassed opponent of the 
soundness of hand-spinning was that as much as. 
one lac yards of fairly even yara of 10 count was sent 
by one contributor from Bengal %nd by another from 
The Bengal yarn -was 
woven all by itself in the Weaving Department of the 


‘Sabarmati Ashram and it produced 33% yards of 36° 


width cloth. Ifone man can spinin one month cloth enough 
for his neads for two years, (the average requirement of 


clothing per head in Indiajbeing 17 yards at the most) it 
is difficult to understand why there should be any need 


of cloth other than hand-spun. in this country where 
about 24 crores of agricultural population experience from 
2 to 6 months, partial unemployment. 


Queries have been put as to what use is going to 
be made of yarn received here. It ig but natural that 
spinners of quotas should be anxious to know this. 
Yarn upto 10 count is being woven in Gujarat, Four 
different weaving centres supervised= by trustworthy 
Congress workers were at first supplied with a small 
quantity of this yarn and the, sample pieces received 
from them showed that ggod khaddar could be woven from 
this yarn only by careful weavers. The yarn was so 
shabby in cases that it could be converted into good 
cloth only by expert weavers. ‘Iwo centres out of these 
four have been supplied; with-the rest of the yarn up 
to 10 count and it will all be .woven in a month’s time. 
From the finer yarns a small ‘quantity has been sent 
to Nagalapuram, a Khaddar centre in the Ceded Districts. 
When the sample pieces from there are received, the 
remaining yarn upto 30 count will be-sent there for 
weaving into long width fit for dhoties and sarees. The 
weaving rates for coarse khaddar are 6 pies for every 160 
threads for one yard, while the rates for khaddar that 
will be woven at Naglapuram are reported to be 3 we 
per yard of. 45". 

In all the yarn received till to-day ovrnes to:— 


Upto 10 count 500 Ibs. 
Above 10 to 16 count ‘968 lbs. 
i 16:40 33 i, 3s: 670° y, 
Above 22 to 80 __,, 410 Ibs. 
» 930 count 250 lbs. 


Total 3798 Ibs. 
This is exclusive of a few dozen samples of fine varietiés 


of higher count yarn which have been: kept in a 
glass case in the office of the Board for exhibition. 
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Young India 


Hindu-Muslim Question 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
A correspondent writes: 

“You have entertained in the columns of Young 
iwia an attempt made by one of your correspondents 
to show up tHe shibboleth of the Muslims’ extreme 
backwaralness in education. That emboldens me, if 
yon will permit an humble worker in the country’s 
cause, to put before you one more of these shibboleths 
which has been ruling our political life for long, but 
which is palpably more absurd than the one as 
regards Muslim backwardness to which I am glad 
your attention has at last been drawn. 

“*The Muslims are a minority in India.’ How 
often is such a statement made, and how man y 
times more is it tacitly assumed in political argument ! 
But are they really a minority? Even taking one 
sect of them, viz. the Sunni Hanafi, for comparison, 
do we not find that it is numerically stronger by far 
than any single community amongst the Hindus, or 
even than each of the other religious groups in India, 
as the Christians, Parsis, Sikhs, Jains, Jews and 
Buddhists? And is it not the case that the Hindns 
are divided into communities and sects which are in 
most cases farther apart from one another socially 
than the Muslims are from the Non—Muslims ? Then, 
what about the Hinda Untouchubles? Is not their 
number equal to, if not greater than, that of 
the Muslim ‘ minority’? If Muslims as ‘a minority * 
‘in India may claim Separate and special treatment, 
protection and guarantees,-how much stronger must 
the claim of this untonchable section of Hindus be 
allowed to be, since they not only ate by their 
numbers as important a ‘ minority ’"—and a claimant 
‘One 00, since the date of the Lucknow Pact,— but 
have been suffering for ages from actual present 
disabilities with which no Muslim or any other 
touchable minonty’s apprehensions for the future may 
possibly bear comparison ? As witness, the Vaikom 
Satyagraha. the Palghat dispute, the Bombay ‘lynchers’. 
I leave alone the innumerable backward castes and 
the aborigines so far reckoned within the Hindu 
fold. Are the Muslims then the minority ?” ; 


The italies and the black types are the writer's, I 
have given the letter for its undoubted earnestness, And 
yet to me, an observer untouched, I hope, by any -bias 
one wey or the otner, the reasoning appears to be 
specious when it is used to demonstrate that the 
Masalmans are not 4 minority in India. The writer 
Forgets that the claim is that of all Musalmans against 
wl Hindus. The latter cannot both have the cake and 
eat it. ‘Though divided among themselves, the Hindus 
du presont a more or less united front not only to the 
Musalmans but to all non=Hindus, even as the Musalmans 
though divided among themselves present naturally ‘ 
umited front to all non-Muslims. We shall never delve 
the question by ignoring facts or re-arranging them to 


-even in excess 
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Musalmans are 
The 


facts are that the 
twentytwo crores of Hindus, 


The 


suit Our, plans. 


seven crores against 
latter haye never denied it, Tet us also know the 
issues. A minority does not aiways fear a majority, 


hecause it is a majority. The Musalmans fear the 
Hindu majority because the Hindus, they say, have not 
always treated them with justice, hare not respected 
their religious frejudices and because, they say; the 
Hindus are superior to them in education and wealth. 
Whether these are facts or not is irrelevant for our 
purpose. It is enough that Masalmans believe them and 
therefore are afraid of the Hindu majority. The 
Musalmans exjeet to meet this fear only partially by 
means of separale electovates and special representatian 
of their numbers in some cases. ‘The 
Hindos admit the Musalman minority but deny the 
Musalman charge of injustiee. This must therefore be 
verified. I have not known Hindus to deny the statement 
that they are superior to. Musalmans in education and 


wealth. 
The Hindus on their part fear the Musalmans 


because they (the Hindus) say that Musatmans whenever 
they have held power have treated them with great 
harshness and contend that. though they were in a 
majority they were son plussed by a handful of 
Musalman invaders, that the danger of a repetition of 
the experience is ever present bofore the Hindus, and 
that in spite of the sincerity of the leading Musalmans 
the Musalman masses are bound 'to make common 
eause with any Muasalman adventurer. The Hindus 
therefore reject the plea of weakness on the part of 


~ the Musalmans and refuse to entertain the idea of 


extending the dovtrine of the Lucknow pact. It is 
again beside the question whether the Hindu fear is 
justified. The fear is a fact to be reckoned with. It 
would be wrong to impute motives to any commanity 
or leaders. To distrust Malaviyaji or Mian Fazl—-i-Hussain 
is to postpone a proper solation. Both honestly state 
what they feel. Wisdom lies therefore in brushing 
aside all side issnes and facing the situation as it is, not 
as we wonld like it to be. 

In my opinion therefore the 
be it ever 30 unconsciously, to overprove his 
case. He is right in saying that Hindus are 
divided into many antagonistic sects or parties each 
setting up a claim for separate treatment, He is right 
also in stating that the antouchables have even a stronger 
case than tha Musalmans for separate representation. 
The writer has made ont a case not against the fact of 
Musalman minority but against communal representation 
and separate electorates. He has shown that any extensior. 
of the doctrine of the Lucknow pact must inevitably lead 
to communal representation for innumerable sub~castes and 
other denominations, thas indefinitely postponing the 
early advent of Swaraj. 

To extend the Lucknow 
retain it is fraught with danger. To ignore the 
Musalmau grievance os if it was not felt is also to 
postpone Swaraj. Lovers’ of Swaraj cannot therefore rest 
till a solution is found which would allay Musalman 
appreliensions and yet not endanger Swaraj. Such a 
solution is not impossible. 

Here is one. 


writer has tried, 


pact doctrine or even to 


In my opinion the Musalman claim for majority 
in Bengal and the Punjab in accordance with their 
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numbers is irresistible. ‘That claim cannot be resisted 
for the fear from the North or the North West. Hindus, if 
they want Swaraj, must take the chance. So long as wo 
fear the outside world, we must cease to think of Swaraj. 
But Swaraj we must have. [ would therefore rule out 
the Hindu fear in considering the just claim of the 
Musalmans. We must dare to do justice even at the 
cost of future safety. 

What the Musalmans want is not. separate elecioratc 
for its own sake but they want their own real 
representatives to be sent to the legislatures and other 
elective bodies. This can he done by private arrangement 
rather than legal imposition. There is flexibility ahout 
private arrangement. A legal imposition tends to hecome 
more and more rigid. Private arrangement — will 
continually test the honour and good faith of each party. 
Legal imposition avoids the necessity of honour or good 
faith. Private arrangement means a domestic settle— 
ment of domestic quarrels and a solid wall of united 
Opposition against a common enemy—the foreign rule. 


I am told that the law prevents the working 
of the private arrangement I have in view. [f it 


iS 80, we must soek to remove the legal obstacle and 
not create and add a new one. My plan _ therefore 
is to do away with separate electorates but secure the 
election of the desired and agreed number of Musalman and 
other candidates in a given coustituency under a joint 
ticket, Musalmian candidates to be nominated by previously 
known Musalman associations. I need not enter into the 
question of representation in excess of numbers at the 
present stage. It can be considered and all difficulties 
in that direction can be met when the principle of 
private arrangement is accepted by all. 

No doubt my proposal presupposes a sincere desire on 
the part of all concerned to reach a solution in terms of 
Swaraj. If communalism is the goal, then any private 
arrangement must break down. If, however, Swaraj is the 
goal and the parties approach the question purely from 
a national standpoint, there need be no fear of a break- 
down. On the contrary every party will be interested in 
its faithful working. 

‘What the law should, however, provide is a just 

franchise whereby every community can have, if it wishes, 
voters on the roll in proportion to its numbers. Our 
yoters’ rolls should answer the number of representatives 
in proportion to its population. But that question requires 
a crititical examination of the working of the existing 
franchise. For .ne the existing franchise is wholly 
untenable for any Swataj scheme. 


To s. D. N. 

T have dealt with one part of your letter in the 
leading article. I fnust, for want of time, postpone the 
consideration of the other part to another occasion, 
probably next week.. TM. K. G. 

2 The Hindi Navajivan 

According to the arrangements the Hindi 
Navajinan 28 isswed on Thursday simultaneously wath 
Young India. The latest articles of Gandhiji, are thus 
made available to the readers of Hindi Navajzivan on the 
same (lay on which they appear in Young India, 

Annual subscription Re, 4 only shoud be remitted by 
Money order in advance us no V. P. P's are sent. 


Manager, Hindi Navajivan 


present 
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Notes 
Remember Ist March 


It will be remombered that many workers made 
promises at Belgaum just after the close of the session as 
to the number of self-spinning members thoy would 
register before the lst March next. That day is soon coming 
upon us. I have before me the list of promised members. 
[ hope the makers of these promises will prove as good 
as their word. Let me say for general information that the 
number promised for the whole of India was 6803. All 
the workers were not present at the time. Behar and 
Gujarat have, for instance, resolved upon securing far more 
than the figures promised at Belgaum. I would like the 
Provincial Secretaries, if they kindly will, to telegraph to 
Young India the numbers of self~spinning and other 
members registered at the end of the month. Workers 
everywhere are finding the task of securing volantary 
spinners far more difficult than getting four anna 
members. To me the value of the spinning franchise 
consists in its difficulty due not to want of ability but 
want of application. For let it be noted that the difficulty 
is confined not merely to unbelievers, it is applicable also 
to believers. They readily make promises but equally if 
not more readily break them, Witness the falling off 
in spinning during the month of December. I hope 
therefore that there will be ceaseless offort on the part 
of those who made promises, 


Re: Prize Essay 

Some friends have suggested that the time for 
sending in the prize essay on hand-spinning and Khaddar 
should be extended. One friend suggests the extension 
to as late as November. If I did so, it would defeat 
the purpose for which the essay is required. Mr. 
Revashanker has issued the prize with a view to 
stimulate thought and activity on the message of the 
spinning-wheel during this year of grace which is fast 
running out. The idea moreover of allowing a brief 
period is to concentrate the energy of the few searchers 
we have on the subject and to make it worthwhile even 
from a pecuniary standpoint for those Khaddar students 
who may be in need, to devote their whole attention 
during the period to the essay. Ido not expect an 
exhaustive treatise, but I do expect a classical introductory 
essay on the subject so as to serve as.an infalliable guide 
for more elaborate work. It should give an exhaustive 
bibliography on the subject and a scientific, brief, relevant, 
connected, summary of them. 

There are many who question the facts often set 
forth in these columns and elsewhere to prove the 
economic value of the wheel. Many doubt the ability 
of the wheel to compete with the mills. Others regard 
it as a mere toy incapable even of producing an effect 
on the foreign cloth imports. The essay should contain 
incontestable statistics and argument in support of the 
value of the wheel unless the researches of impartial 
and truthful students make such presentation impossible. 
Such an effort is required during this year whilst the 
Spirining Franchise is being vested. 

I am happy to bo able to inform the readerthat 
some brilliant young men are regularly at the work 
already and that too not for its monetary value but for 
the love of it. I have consulted two of them on the 
suggestion of extension and they would be glad if the 
time can be extended. I am theréfore extending the 
period to 30th April next, That means six more weeks. 
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I trust that the extension will be considered sufficient 
by all who are making the attempt to bring out an 
essay worthy of the occasion. 

Another gaggestion comes from another friend. He 
thinks that the examfners should include ove or more 
millowners, such as Messrs, Ambalal Sarabhai and 
Matubhai Kantawala. The names of examiners were 
selected by me and I must confess that the omission of 
= millowner’s mame was deliberate. I felt that the 
examiners to be just to the subject should be believers 
in Khaddar bet open to reson and able to judge. My 
correspondent, however, suggests that even experts like 
Mr; Maganlal Gandhi are likely to make mistakes for their 
want of an intimate knowledge Of the ‘mill industry. I 
recognise the force of the objection anil will therefore 
gladly put myself in correspondence ‘vith the gentlemen 
concerned and seek their cooperation in the examination. 


Bengal Untouchables 

A Bengali Correspondent asks : 

1. “In Bengal the Untouchables are not allowed to 
draw water from the wells, nor are they allowed to 
enter the room where drinking water is kept. What 
should be done to remove this evil If we dig 
separate wells for them or establish separate schools, 
that will be making allowance for this vice. 

2. “ The mentality of the Untouchables in Bengal 
is that the upper classes should take water from 
their hands, but they themselves refuse to take water 
from the hands of those who are below them. What 

should he done to wean them from the error? 

3. “The Hindu Mahasabha in Bengal and the 
Hindus in general tell the people that you do not 
like the idea of taking water from the hands of 
Untouchables— ?” 

My answers are: 

1. One way of removing the evil is for us to take 
water from the hands of the Untouchables. I do not 
chink that the digging of separate wells for them 
will: perpetuate the evil. It will take a long time to 
‘oot out the effects of Untoachability. It would be wrong 
withhold help from the Untouchables in the shape 


al dl 


o£ providing them with separate wells for fear of others — 


never letting them use public wells. My belief is that 
if we build good wells for the Untouchables many people 
will ase them. Reform among the Untouchables must 
proceed side by side with breaking down of the prejudice 
against them by ca:te-Hindus realising their duty 
towards them, 

2. When the socalled ‘superior’ Hindus begin to 
touc't’ the Untouchables, the untouchability among the 
Untouchables themselves is bound t@ die a natural death. 
Our work must commence with the lowest amofig the 
Untonchables. 

3. I do not know what the Hinda Mahasablis 
of Bengal has been ascribing to me. My position is 
clear. Untouchables should be treated as and classed 
among the Sudras. And since we do take water from 
the hands of Sudras, we should not: hesitate to accept 
it from Untouchables. 

How Imprisonment Bonefits 
aoe interesting extracts from Acharya Gidwani's 
is wife which I have been pri 
yan privileged to share 
“How are the children? Do care them and 
yourself of the tea habit and give them all the milk 
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that they can get. How is your study progressing ? 
You will not make further improvement voon unless 
you attend to your composition. I trust that you 
are not neglecting Hindi and spinning. Spend all 
the hours of daylight in suvshine and fresh air. 
Although the gain seems small, I feel distinctly 
better. By the time you come again, I hope to be 
quite presentable, thanks t0 Maller’s system to which 
Jawaharlal had introduced me’ when he shared a cell 
with me hera, the injary to my health is not 
irreparable. Throughoot those nine months of confinement 
I kept op my breathing and muscular excercises. I 
have almost mastered the system. I wish I could 
pursuade you also to start on it and bring up the 
children on it also, In any case tell Parvati that 
I want her to introduce it at once for young and old 
at: home. The book is avaible at booksellers.” 


“T have not read much since I wrote to you last. 
My Sanskrit study is interrupted for want of the 
books I asked you to send me, ”- 


“I am taking lessons in carpentry now. I hope. 
to start on weaving after some time. ” 


As an ex=-prisoner it is pleasant to compare notes 
with fellow prisoners. Acharya Gid\wani is not alone 
in developing dislike of tea in his prison. I was myself 
a regular drinker of tea and coffee. But my first 
experience cured me of the habit. There was no toa 
allowed, and I Legan to like the idea of being free from 
the slavery of tea. For us in India it is a luxury 
we can ill-afford. But the worst of tea is that it 
replaces milk. Tea has only as much natritive valne 
as there are milk and sugar in it. The way we prepare 


_ tea in India counteragts the effect of milk and sugar 


because of the boiling of the leaves which :ets free the 
injurious tanin contained in the leaf. If tea is to be drunk 
at all the leaves should never be bailed but they should 
be put in a strainer and boiling Water poured gently over 
them. The water that thus trickles down into ‘the kettle 
should be straw colour. But the safest thing to do is to 
follow Acharya Gidwani’s prescription and to give up 
tea altogether, Those who want simply to drink, but not 
eat, may take boiling water with sugar and milk and ada 
a little cinnamon powder to give-the water a colouring. 
Acharya Gidwani's remarks on Muller's system will be 
reg with interest. In my opinion the Acharya shares 
the weakness of new converts. All these systems promiee 
much more than they can perform. There is nothing | 
new in Muller’s system. It is an indifferent and incomplete _ 
reproduction of some of the Hatha Yoga. practices. 
Considered purely from a health point of view Hatha Yoga 
Practices are almost perfect. Only they share with 
everything Indian the disabilities of their origin. The 
secret consists in deep and woell-regulated breathing and 


_ gently stretching the muscles. Muller attracts us because he 
has given physical reasons for the excervises he prescribes. 


His system has its pse, no doubt, in ‘that t. 

will not. take the trouble to understand the Hee Bape 
Hatha Yogs excercises can certainly profit by following 
the easy instructions prepared by Moller. What is more, 
we have not many accessible reptesentatives of Hatha 
Yoga and the few there are naturally and rightly do hot 
troable about its physical consequences and therefore teach, 
them only to those who ate Spiritually minded. 
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Lovers of spinning cannot but appreciate the Acharya’s 
devotion to the wheel and to Hindi and Sanskiit. It is 


a pleasure to me to be able to give after a long time a. 


cheery letter from Acharya Gidwani who is now keeping 
much better health than he did some time ago, 
The Latest Discovery 

Since my return from Pindi I have, visited nearly 
‘ten villages of Borsad taluka. It is a taluka of the 
Successful and. gloriows satyagraha of 1923 under 
Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel’s leadership. It contains an 
intelligent, able and comparatively hardy population. But 
even in this taluka I was pained to find in some villages 


squalor and ‘degradatioh that were due purely to poverty. 


The crops were damaged by « severe frost. In certain 
villages the people were in constant danger of having their 
fields raided by cattle let loose upon them at the instance 

practically of the principal landowner. It was not 
possible for-them to feel settled in life or feel that they 
had a home of their own which they could take pride 
in. The result was despair and consequent’ indifference 
to effort. There was-nothing but the Charkha for such 
people. But even the Charkha makes slow headway, 
They do not want to do anything. They want merely to 
ske out a living somehow. 
this for years, let us close our lives like this’, is the 
reply written in their blank -and incredulous looks. 
It is the same thing to them even if one presented 
them with some other industry. They do not want to 
work because they have hitherto «laved. And having 
only done that, they believe in slaving but not in working. 
This is a sad discovery not made by me for the first 
time. was the same thing in Champaran, worse in Orissa. 
But it came upon me in Brosad taluka with a strange 
and overwhelming force. I was ill-prepared for ‘the 
discovery in this taluka. On the contrary I had expected 
to find well ordered villages where I would see 
enthusiasm and brightness and hope. Not that all the 
villages were alike. Although they are so near one 
another, each has problems of its own and each has 
a distinct individuality. For the villages I have described, 
the spinning-wheel is the only hope, if there is any. 
Cattle cannot raid it. Frost cannot bite it. It is man’s 
protection against cruel nature’s ravages and some protec- 
tion against man’s depradations. 

Ample work awaits those patriotic youngmen who 
do not mind the village life and who can derive pleasure 
from silent and sustained labour, not too taxing and yet 
taxing enough for its monotony. It requires sufficient 
application to be able to appreciate the monotony of 
life-giving industry. A beginner of music knows the 
dullness of the initial effort but the very monotony 
becomes a pleasure as soon as he has mastered the art. 
So’ it is with the village workers. As soon as they have 
lived down the excitement of the intoxicating town life 

‘and settled down to work, the monotony of labour will 
give strength and hope because it is productive. Who is 
ever jaded by the monotonous and unfailing regularity 
with which the solar system works? Though as anciont 
as time, it has never ceased to excite wonder and praise. 
We know, too, that a disturbance in the even tenor 
of its working means destruction of our race. So 
it is with the yillage solar system whose centre is the 

wheel. 
: see M. K. G. 
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‘We have gone on like- 
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Leaves. from a Diary 
( Contittued from last issue ) 
“A live wire’ 

-Mr. Gandhi ié certainly what. the modern Americans 
call ‘A live wire’, one felt the electricity scintillating 
and coruscating as he talked, and we could readily 
understand his great influence- over his fellow 
men. Truth and sincerity are in every line of him and 
seemed to demand the same truth and sincerity in return. 


~ One could never be artificial with such a man, for his 


keen clear vision penetrates all outer wrappings. We 
had already met some. of his closest friends and had 
admired each in turn, now that we have met him we 
cah fully appreciate. why such love, adoration and 
devotion are extended to him. All residents 
upon the compound from the oldest to almost the 
youngest had been joyously looking forward to Mahatmaji’s 
return. No blast of trumpets, no garlands or music, no 
Special preparations heralded this Saint’s arrival home; 
simply. and quietly, unknown to all, he had slipped into 
his room—to emerge later into the very bosom of his 
family and friends. The children who just love him and 
whom one feels he loves most dearly, came flocking 
around him, no feeling of fear or awe comes within his 
aura, all are included in his benevolent kindly heart, 
any aloofness or assumption of superiority in connection 
with him is unthinkable. No wonder he is, as he well 
deserves to be, the idol of the pedple.. All day he mixed 
most freely with his friends and relatives, visiting homes 
upon the compound and interesting himself in the veriest 
details of the place. 4 . 

It is not too much for us to say that the feeling 
left by our ‘first meeting is that of having contacted aman 
nearer tothe Christlike ideal than any otherliving person. 

The afternoon was spent in showing Mr. Cuthbert, 
who had come to visit us, around the Ashram and the 
dairy buildings, and he was much impressed with the 
charm of the whole place. It seems that everyone is 
happy whilst here, happy at work, at play, with each 
other, and each doing all in his power to rfake others 
happy. This spirit of joy, restfalness and helpfulness is 
a mast outstanding feature of the place. Would that one 
found it more often. 

In the evening we had a short walk and then went 
over for dinner. At 6-30 p.m. we went to prayers, and 
when these were over, at Mahatmiaji’s invitation, we sang 
two hymns, first reading the words aloud. 

An unforgettable Evening 

Beautiful and impressive as the prayers had been on 
the previous evenings, there was a deeper feeling of joy 
because Mahatmaji had once more returned to his home. 
Every one felt the benediction of his presence as he 
vat facing us with a wee grand-niece nestling close up 
to him. The few words he spoke that evening were 
for the children who all sat infront. Simple as the 
whole service was, the ‘influences of great Presences 
poured down upon us and fer a chert while at any rate 
we became channels through which a gelden stream of 
love flowed, vevitalising all our hearts and lifting them 
to that plane where we became as children and saw God. 
Everyone was reluctant to break .the holy silence which 
wrapped us round, and as we slowly dispersed it wad 
evident that each one carried with him a blessed sense: 
of peace an calm which istill remains and will ever 
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remain. An uuforgetable evening. One of the precious 
memories which make this existance worth while. 

After his return, the whole of the next two days, 
Monday and Tuesday, he observed silence so that he 
might prepare himself for the Kathiawar Conference at 
Bhavnagar, the following Wednesday, This silence was 
broken just before prayers on Tuesday evening, when we 
had the pleasure of another chat with him, and he 
him on his morning walk as 
refers to the jail as his 
suggested that jail had no 


invited us to accompany 
far as the jail gates. He 
second home and when we 
terrors for him, he replied “No indeed it has not.” 
Reminiscences of a Chat 

Wednesday January 7th, was a real red letter day. 
True to his promise, Mahatmaji came to our room for us 
at 90° clock, and we started off for the walk which had 
been planned the day befure. As we passed the compound 
of the jail we saw fine vegetables growing; this turned 
our conversation from our reasuns for coming tu India to 
the question of prison reform, and we all agreed that 
such institutions should give up the idea of punishment 
and replace it by reformation, and that most crimes were 
the outcome of social conditions, when you can change 
those most crimes will disappear. He pointed out the 
prisoners who were being uxed instead of bullocks to draw 
water from the well. He told us of the test to which 
he had been put when starting his Ashram. He was 
asked whether he was prepared to take “ untouchables ” 
and had replied in the affirmative. His «questioners 
little knew that this test would be carried into 
effect within a month of the opening, but when a 
miarried couple of these people applied fur admittance, 
he accepted them’ immediately. The mun ix now 
principal of a small Ashram run upon similar lines, anc 
his little daughter has now been adopted by Mr. Gandhi, 
and she is One of the little folk who nestle up so lovingly 
to him during the time of prayer. His encouragement 
to make our stay here as long as possible served to give 
us further proof of the sincerity of the welcome he had 
extended, and Miss Hindsley’s remark that our coming here 
might become a habit was met with unstinted approval, 
and he expressed a hope that others might follow our 
example. At our room door just before parting, he 
told us that he was to observe silence for the 
rest of the day, or at least until 4.00. o'clock, 
and that he was leaving for Bhavnagar at & o'clock 

Our first working day in the weaving shed was 
Saturday January 10th. We retwisted double yarn to 
make it stronger and prepared other yarn upon the yarn 
walk. In the evening we walked far as the National 
University with Mr Devadas and some of the children. 
As we walked we witnessed a very wonderful sunset and 
as we returned the moon rose like a ball of golden fire, 
Mr. Devadas told us the life stury of many of. the 
member: of the Ashram and of the wonderful 
of many moct remarkabls- able and brilliant 
have been er are here. 

Monday the 1zth, we continued our work in the 


weaving shed, and got all the thread ready to 
Weaving, 


devotion 
men why 


start 
After prayers in the evening two of our 
women friends carried us off to one of their homes, and 
there we fonnd thai the 
pre-arranged. All 


eonmandeering of ns had heen 
nats were sprent 


. realy for our 
reception, un interpreter was called 


from an adjoining 
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home, and he kindly spent a whole hour telling us of 
the wonderful story of our host and hostess who had 
been in Fiji. 
Gujarat Vidyapith 

The following Wednesday at 7-30 a, m. we started 
to walk to the new National University which was to be 
opened formally by Mahatrmaji immediately be returned 
from his Bhavnagar Conference. The opening ceremony 
was fixed for 5-30 a.m. and Mahatmaji was not due 
until 7-30 a. m. so it was quick work. The morning 
was crisp, and walking was perfect, various parties joined 
us from time to time and were hailed with morning 
greetings. At one point the trees were populated with 
monkeys who gazed ctriously at us and seemed to 
wonder what such stratyge beings could be doing. One 
very large creature stood upon the road side, with its 
back turned towards us, perfectly indifferent to‘all passers 
by. As we neared the college buildings we stopped for 
a short time tu take a photograph of the distant view 
before getting too close. 

The college is a large two—storicd block shining 
white and pure against the lovely blue of the Indian 


sky. The open country all around is not thickly wooded 


‘but just-enough tod break the monotony of the level and 


to soften the distant horizon. The grounds of the college 
are very bare at present, but considering that it is only 
eighteen months since it was begun, that is not surprising. 
As we drew near we saw that the drive was hang with 
flags, and decorations of leaves were under every window. 
The front archway avas planned with delicate tracery in 
white stone at the sides and top, and the whole arch 
vas Surmounted with an arrangement of three smaller 
pointed arches of red brick, through which the blue, sky 
appeared to be of a deeper hue, « beautiful contrast to 
the red and white of the stone. 

We found the great quadrangle, round which the 
college is built, filled with people mostly in white garb, 
indeed the majority seemed to be wearing khaddar, 
practically every man had a Gandhi cap, but ‘as the 
morning was somewhat chilly still in. spite of thet 
brilliant sunshine, the gaily coloured shawls in orange, 
green, turquoiseblue, scarlet and crimson, made gorgeous 
splashes of colour as their wearers moved about greeting 
each other. ‘The Principal and Senate of the University 
were wearing shawls of pale pure azure-the very colour 
of truth- eternal, spiritual. 

The students were assembled in one of the lower 
class rooms, those who were graduates wearing a khaddar 
hag at the side, a rose pink square about threé inches 
stitched upon the outer side with certain signs upon it. 

‘the Principal took us round the college, showed us the 
students’ rooms, the class rooms and halls. We then went 
up to the first floor veranda and on to an cxhibitiou of the 
students’ work in Art, where we saw many clever sketches 
of prominent men connectedl with public life aud the 
University; chief amongst them being of course Mahatmaji 
an] the Principal. There were many water colours and 
some very handsome designs from natnre~dra\\iag. There 
was. one very clever cartaon of Mr Gandhi and Mahomed 
Ali ranning together in a three~legg¢d race, depicting 
Hiudu-Muslim unity. 

( To. he continued ) 
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I Cry to Conquer 


{ Gandhiji’s recent tour in Kathiawad was unique in 
more ways than one. It wes unique for the love and 
affection that were showered on him by the Princes 
and people alike; it was unique for the various functions 
that were the occasions for such mavl& of honour and 
affection and it was unique for the way in which Gandhiji 
preached his triple gospel to those that so honoured 
and loved him. I shall here summarise only one of his 
speeches—the one that he made in reply to an address 
given him by the Representative Assembly and handed 
to him by the Thakore Saheb of Rajkot. In order that 
the referenogstan the speech may be properly understood 
E shall mention here one or two facts relating to the 
oceasion. Lcfore the address was read out the Shastris 
of the State, gave their blessings to Gandhiji in Sanskrit 
yerses composed for the occasion. The address enlogised 
Gandhiji’s services in the cause of Hindu-Muslim Unity, 
and made appreciative meatiea of Truth and Non-\ lolence 
‘as his guiding priaciples, but was silent about his Khaddar 
work and his Anti-untouchablity propaganda. It was 
enclosed in a massive gold-gilt costly casket of silver. 

M. D.] 


As I entered the Darbargadh today my memory 

went back to an incident of my _ childhood which 
happened on this very spot and which I have treasured 
all these years. Jt was customary in those days, on 
the occasion of a royal wedding, to send a deputation to 
bridal states, before the wedding took place. ‘he sons 
of the Minister would form part of the deputation. 
My Father who was then Minister, however, had made 
it a point never to send his boys on such ocvasions. At 
the time which I am recalling today, deputations were 
to go to Kanpur and Dharampur. My Father, of course, 
kept us back. My gvod mother, who was more 
worldly and did not want her children to be robbed 
of the prizes of position, pressed my brother and me 
to go to the late Thakore Saheb and cry before him. 
When he asked us what we were after, we were to tell 
himethat we wanted to go to Dharampur. We followed 
the advice and we were sent not to Dharampur but 
Kanpur. Today alxo | must cry to conquer, | shall 
cry not for name and fame or wealth and position. 
Fame, said the Shastris who blessed me, was ever a virgin 
in ag much as, she failed to findasuitable match for her, 
arid teey wished that that coy damsel ‘should at last 
wed with me. May she ever remaia ‘in single blessedness.’ 
For I am sure that were she to marry me I would be 
untione. I cry not, therefore, for fame, Watsone or tivo 
- things you have withheld from mo. 


I am thankful for all the kind things you have said 
about me, and more for the kinder sentiment expressed 
by the Thakbre Saheb. I wish I was worthy of them. 
I do not for a moment flatter myself with the belief 
that I am all I have been described to be. I am one 
of the people and want to continue as such. Let me 


pray that I may remain untouched by the honour you 
have done me. j 


Whilst, then, I thank you I must register my 


complaint about One or two things. You have 

omitted all mention of them in. the address, 

whether purposely or not I do not know. You have 

tightly mentioned Truth and Non-violence as my guiding 

principles. I would indeed be a lifeless corps: without 

those two life-principles. ‘But I am surprised that you have 

studiously omitted all reference to the two things, puysuit 

of which is inseparable from the practice of #tuth ‘and . 
Non-violence. 1 refer to Khaddar and removal of 

untouchability. These two things are in a manner more 

important than Hindu Muslim Unity, for that Unity is 

impossible without them. So long as we have not rid 
Hinduism of the stain of untouchability, it is impossible. 
to achieve real Hindu-Muslim Unity. 


A very thoughtful Musalman once told me that so 
loag as there was untouchability in Hinduism it was 
difficult for Musalmans to entertain any regard for that 
faith or its followers. I have repeated times without 
number that an ‘untouchable’ community is unknown to 
the Shustras. ‘The weaver and the scavenger are not 
classel as untouchables by the Shastras. I am_ both. 
My mother was certainly a scavenger in as much as she 
cleaned me when I was a child. But she did not, on 
that account, becom? an untouchable. Why then should 
a bhanzi, who renders similar necessary service, be regarded 
as untouchable ? Kven if the whole world of Shastris were 
to be against me I would proclaim from the housetops 
that they are wrong in considering untouchability to be 
part of the Hindu ‘religion. 


And in this connection I take leave to mention one 
thing that both pleased and pained ms. I was glad to 
notice that the ‘ Shastr’s’ Blessings’ was the first item 
of today’s programme. But I wondered whether there was 
a false ring about them. Their praise meant endorsement 
of my work on untouchability. Did they approve of 
my activity abont it or did they merely oey the 
presumed or declared will of the Thakore Saheb that 
they should bless me? The benediction rang untrue 
because of the omission in your address of my campaign 
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against untouchability. I beseech you, Thakore Saheb, 
to be kind to them, to befriend the depressed people 
of your state, even as Rama of old befriended Shabari 
and Guha, both presumably untonchables. I ask you to 
ensure them admission into schools, temples and all 
public places. 


I was distressed to find the Boy Scouts clad in foreign 
khakhi I did expect that these at least would be clad 
in Khaddar. If you have Khaddar uniforms for your Boy 
Scouts and your Police you can relieve the misery of 
the poor, the untouchables and the indigent widow. I 
entreat you, therefore, !hakore Saheb and members of the 
Representatives Assembly, to resolye to wear Khaddar and to 
have Khaddar uniforms for all the State employees. You 
have given me arich casket. I have no strong room 
nor safe to keep it in. Nor have I men to keep charge 
of the strong room or the safe, if I had them. I have 
thas to hand over all such costly presents to friends like 
Jamnalal Bajaj to take care of them for public use. But I 
have room enough to store Khaddar and I therefore beg 
Khaddar of every one I meat. I would not hesitate to 
ask even Lord Reading to dress himself and his orderly 
in Khaddar. 


Your sword, worthy raler, is a mighty symbol. Your 
path, is like your swords edge, yon may not depart by 
even a hair's breadth from the straight and narrow path 
of truth. It is an eternal reminder of the fact that in 
your state thore should be not a single drunkard, and 
no impure man or woman. It is your duty to put strength 
where there is weakness and cleanliness where there is 
dirt, Befriend the poor and the oppressed. Your sword 
{s not mest for others’ necks, it is meartt for your 
own. You can tell yout people that the moment 
you exceed the bounds of your authority they may 
put you to the Sword. I speak in these terms to yon, 
as I owe a duty +o you, Thakore Saheb, Your 
father made my father an unconditional gift of some 
land. I have thus eaten your salt and~I should not. be 
worth the salt, if I did not on this solemn occasion 
invite your attention to what are a Prince’s obvious 
duties, The honour you have done me lays me under a 
deep debt of gratitude. I prize the relief of the poor 
and the oppressed and the untouchable more than all 
that honour. Tell me thay you have introduced numerous 
spinning-wheels in your villages and schools, that you 
have introducod Khaddar in all your departments, and 
thut all your public institutions and places are thrown 
open to the untouchables, and I shall feel doubly 
honoured and in reverence bow down my head to you. 
May God bless you with strength to serve your 
people. 

a aaa ao 
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Leaves from a Diary 
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Misses Angus § Hittdeley 

II 
We then returned to the entrance of the college to 
await Mahatiaji’s arrival, and presently he drove up with 
other members of his family. After this we were conducted 
to where the ladies were sitting, upon the right of the 
students who were facing the platform. Almost 
immediately, Mahatmaji, the Principal and the Senate of _ 
the University formed a procession along one side of the 
walked in blue shawls to the 


quadrangle and their 


canopied. platform. 

The first item on the programme was a Sanskrit 
prayer chanted very beatifully by one of the group of 
musicians; then followed some Indian music on the Vina 
to the accompaniment of a small drum which is 
manipulated with both hands. After this the report was 
read and a list of the students recited. Thea each 
student was called by name, and upon approaching the 
platform was presented by Mahatmaji with a scroll 
recording his name and degree. 

One of the speakers was a Musalman of fine 
commanding appearance, looking like a true follower of 
the Prophet. 

When the presidential adress about to be 
delivered, Mr. Gandhi, who had been sitting upon the 
floor behiad a low tible, mounted the table and sat in 
characteristic Indian fashion upoa it. He makes a most 
impressive figure wherever and whenever we see him, 
but upon’ this occasion it was further enhanced by the 
nature and beauty of the surroundings. The central 
figure raised from the ground, surrounded by the. fine 
white pillars which hold the green garlanded canopy, 
and backed by the blue of the-shawls which all the 
facalty wore, made an unforgettable picture. His speech 
was given in Gujarati and lasted for about +5 minutes. 
From what we were told, just in a brief sentence, his 
address urged the necessity of spinning as a basis for 
the franchise and ultimate freedom of India. 


Was 


Another hymn was sung and a vote of thanks given, 
and then the blde-shawlei procession formed again and 
went up to the Art Exhibition, closely followed by the 
ladies who were allowed to sec it first, the men waiting 
en Lioc until the ladies had passed on, We had a 
further look at the exhibition, and then left accompanied 
by two members of the Ashram who constitated 
themselves our bodyguard. 


As We Were passing the Native village about a quarter 
of a mile from the Ashram, we sighted a number of finc 
camels coming from the river on to the rvad; we were 
anxious to snapshot them, so crossed a sandy waste and 
were rewarded by the men pulling up tho animals and 
allowing us to photograph them three times. 


On the I5th we began, to weave a piece of Khaddar 
and great excitment reigned in the land. In the evening 
Mr. Devadas came over bringing extra comforts for us 
at night, for it had turned very cold. Whilst with us 
he told us the origin of the.sacred thread worn by the 
Brahmins. 


[ To de continued | 
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Notes 


A Gift of Love 

I have just received the following letter from the 
Gurukula, Kangri, which has touched me more deeply 
than I can possibly say. I am sure that the writer 


will not mind my sharing his letter with the readers of 
Young India. He writes as follows :— 


| “T have had the privilege of knowing Mr. W. W. 
Pearson since I was a young Brahmachari in the 
tenth class of the Gurukula, Kengri. Certainly now 
I can appreciate him Letter. Fyen then, his love 
towards us was so attractive, that since then I cannot 
forget him. In establishing his memory, I cannot 
but join with these twenty rupees, which I am 
Sending you. I am a poor man, making my living 
on the monthly pay of thirty-five mpees onl y, (serving 
the Gurnkula as Principal of Ved College here). Thus, 
you will imagine, I am not sending simp! y twenty 
mpces to yon; it is much more valuable than that. 
Yours sincerely, 
Deva Sharma 
P. S. I hope that other Suatakas also will be 
sending yon money in this connection.” 


The letter and its postscript will speak for themselves. 
I have received 10 rupees out of his poverty as a 
Sanyasin for the same object from Swami Shraddhananda. 
May God bless these, my friends of the Arya Samaj, for 


their devotion to my dearest friend, W. W. Pearson. 


Tt comes with all the greaicr significance, because their 
own Gurukula, at Kangri, has suffered from the recent 
floods and is itself in the greatest need. 


The ‘ Middle Passage’ 

In ‘earlier times, the horrors of the cvowded slave 
ships between Africa and America gaye rise to the 
phrase, ‘The Middle Passage.’ Althongh the old slave 
days are over, there is an overcrowding going on today, 
across the season both sides of India, which is altogether 
inhuman and degrading. I have received from Mombasa 
the following :— 

= We, the undersigned passengers of the S. S. 

Karagola, earnestly request you to take the following 

matter into your serious consideration, make _ it 

public through the press and take such steps as are 
necessary for securing the essential and dne accom— 
modation and comforts, for the passengers in future :— 

(1) In the S. S. Karagola, in which we travelled, 
the deck passengers had to encounter an insurmount- 
able difficulty for getting even as small a space as 
was quite essential for sitting, moving «and _ sleeping 
purposes. The steamer-officers when they were 
approached, not only failed to listen to our complaints 
but they simply scoffed at us in derision. 

(2) Some passengers owing to the lack of space, 
sheltered themselves at a place where animals were 
tied up. 

| (3) Failing to get some others had 
oceupied the gangway at night; and they were put 
to an immense trouble in removing and replacing 
their baggages, while the deck was washed every 
morning. At this moment, piteous was the plight of 
those -that travelled with their families. 


seats, 


(4) Even the scorching het of the sun and 
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the raining of the cold night eould not plead for the 
necessity of shading the opon spaces with the idle 
pieces. of the ship-canvas. The heat of the day and 
the coal-particles springing from the engine gave 
rise to such diseases as headache, cold etc., from whieh 
a number of passengers suffered on board the ship. 
You can well imagine the state of the man in our 
compwy, that was travelling with his five or six 
children and wife, in the open space of the deck 
covered with nothing but the sky thronghont all the 
days and nights together. 

(5) The compartments usually reserved for the 
deck passengers were intentionally shut up against 
us from Durban whence the steamer had started ; 
and they were opened up at Zanzibar and Mombasa, 
only 10 be packed up with fresh loads from those 
ports. The steamer-officers cared not a fig for the 
passengers standing in the ship to reach India, or 
surrendering to any condition however miserable it 
might be. 


There were several other complaints, but to cut 
the matter short, we have not mentioned them here. 
Owing to the scarcity of seats, many passengers 
quarrelled among themselves, with the result. that 
some had sutfered physical ‘injuries for the only canse 
lying in the deficiency of space in the ship. 


(Sd.) Ichharam Nathu, Maganlal M. Mehta, 
Purushotamdas Dhanjibhai Mehta, Khandubhai 


Babarbhai, and the others, the total number of the 
signatories being 108. 


I have published this as it stands, because I have 
found it hitherto quite useless to appeal either to the 
Government or to the Shipping Company for any 
redress. If the Company cares to take any notice of 
this letter and to reply to it I will gladly publish their 
reply also. The B. I. S. N. Co. has now practically the 
moaopoly of the traffic on both sides of India. The 
ptices charged are very high indeed. It is nothiag less 
than a scandal that these thiugs should go on year 
after year. I have witnessed them both in the. Bay of 
Bengal and in the Iudian Ocean. Pandit Banarsidas 
Chaturvedi has actually shared in the misery of these. 
things. 

A Chinese creed 

I yrat below a very beaatiful profwsion of belief by 
an ancieat Chinese poet. The amazingly close resemblancs 
to Indian spiritual faith will be realiced by all. Is rns 
ai follows:— 

“TI believe in the dsep blae tky and the amiliog water. 

“T can see throush the clouds of the ¢ky and I am 
cot afraid of the waves of the saa. 

“I believe ia the living fiendship given by flowers and 
trees: outwardly they die, but in tbe heart they live 
for ever. 

“Little paths throcgh the green woods I love, and 
the sound of leaves falling on tha ground, or of a nus 
falling, or even of a breaking twig. 

“[ believe chat the days to come already feel .h3 
wonder of ths days that have pass:d, and will permit that 
woider to endure aad increase, 

“T believe in and love my belisf in and my love for 
all th-se things: and most of all I believe in and lore 
the source of my belief and my: love.” 

C. F. A. 


“J 
ho 
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The Embargo 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


[ publish the followirg telegraphic correspondence 
between the Private Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy 
and myself: 

Telegram to the Private Secrctary 
To the Viceroy 
10-2-25 
“Does His Excellency now consider it pussible to 
pemmit.me and my colleagaes to visit Kohat during 
begining March. ” 
Reply to the above 
15-2-25 


“His Excellency the Viceroy desires me to thank 
you for your telegram and the courtesy that prompted 
it. His Excellency would have been glad to be able 
to fall in with your wishes. But his attention has 
been called to the advice you have just given in 
Young India to the Kohat Hindus not to return to 
Kohat unless the Muslims make honourable peace 
with them. withoat Government intervention. The 
only constrnction His Excellency jcan put on_ this 
article is that if you went to Kohat your influence 
would be directed towards the breakdown of the 
recent settlement, the effecting of which was a matter 
of great concern to His Excellency and from which 
he hapes and believes an enduring reconciliation 
will spring. His Excellency is sure therefore that you 
yourself will appreciate how impossible it is for him to 
fall in with your wishes.” 


Second Telegram to Private Secretary 
To the Viceroy 

19-2425 

“Thanks telegram. In ]oung India mentioned your 

telegram I have stated ideal, but have no desire to 

disturb withdrawal prosecution. 

establish real peace which I hold is almost impossible 

with Government intervention or better still without 

private and spontaneous effort. Intervention of my 

friends aud self can only assist Government effort so 

far as it promotes substantial peace. Please reply 
Sabarmati.” 


Reply to the above 
22-2-25 


“ His Excellency desires me to thank yon for your 
telegram. ‘The agreement which has now been 
laboriously reached was only possible with the 
spontaneous help of private persons of both communities. 
It ‘is of course of the nature of a compromise between 
the two communities and any alteration in its terms 
would upset the whole settlement. Moreover it is 
only on the basis of this settlement that His 
Excellency consented after much heart-searching to 
® withdrawal of proseentions. While, therefore, His 
Excellency appreciates that your own desire is also for 
peace, he feels that your proposed visit wonld lead 
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My purpose is to. 


_ 
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to a reopening 0 the case, and therefore however 
much he may regret it, he must abide by the previous 
decision.” 
lt is quite true that my going to Kohat is likely to 

reopen the settlement in so far es it i intrinsically bad. 
It is a settlement brought about by coercion, for it has 
been arrived at under threat of prosecations on either side. 
Ié is not a volnntary settlement that plearzes the parties. 
Roth the Hindns and the Mnusalmans whom Maulana 
Shaukat Ali and I met at Rawalpindi said as much. 
But my visit to Kohat whatever else it may or may 
not bring -about can never mean greater estrangement 
between the parties. If, therefore, I had been permitted 
together with Musalman friends to proceed to Kohat it 
would have meant furtherance of peace which the 
Viceroy claims to have at heart equally with me. 
Whilst, therefore, I was able somewhat to understand 
the refusal when the things were still in a 
ferment, I am unable to understand the prohibition 
at. the present moment. Friends were not 
wanting who suggested that I shoul:l have proceeded to 
Kohat without permission or intimation and taken the 
“isk of a prohibition order. I could not do so unless I 
meant to disobey any such order and court imprisonment. 
And as I hold that there is no atmosphere at the 
present moment in the couutry for any such step I could 
not take the proposel risk. 1 can only hope that 


the authorities will appreciate the deliberation 
with which I am ayoiding every step that may 
precipitate civil resistance. My purpose so _ far 
as it is humanly possible is to avoid taking a 


single step that may even indirectly precipitate violence 
on the part of the people. But a time must come when 
non-violent resistance on my part may become a duty 
in total disregard of untoward consequences. I do not 
myself know when such a time can or will come. I know 
that it is a possibility. But when that time comes I hope 
that friends will not find me wanting. Till then I must 
ask them to bear with me. 


Inhuman if true 

Shiromani Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee sends 
me the following telegram : 

“ Reports from Nabha just reccived give harrowing 
details of inhuman tortures including wholesale 
merciless beating to unconsciousness, dragging by 
Keshas (hairs) and beards, ducking into water, puttihg hot 
iron rods on yarions parts of body and hanging by 
their feet heads downward, rsulting in several deaths 
at the spot. Many more are in a precarious condition. 
A large number is seriously wounded. No ration 
issued on 13th and 14th to some Jathas. Great 
excitement prevails. Situation extremely serious. 
Immediate action necessary. ” 

I print the telegram, but alas! what immediate action 
can be taken? Of public sympathy the prisoners can be 
sure. I have little doubt that there will be questions and 
usual answers in the Assembly but of What ose will they 
be to the snflerers? I can Oaly hope that the picture 
is overdrawn and that the authorities are not guilty of 
the inhumanities ascribed to them. I trust that the 
Administrator of Nabha will give a fall explanation about 
the awfal charges brought against the prison anthorities 
and court an impartial inquiry into the allegations. 


M. K. G. 
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More about Vykom 
(By M. kK. Ganthi ) 


The following letter will be read with painful interest 
by those Hindus who look upon untouchability as ao 
crime: 


* We have seen your article in 
about us, 


Young India 
li is our fervent prayer that: we do really 
deserve the high terms in which you have been 
kind enough to characterise our activities here. On 
reading it we have become to some extent depressed 
by the sense of our own shortcomings and we are 
striving our utmost to come up to the level which 
will satisfy you when you come here and see things 
actually for yourself. 


“In the meantime the local 
has thrown ont “our resolution” 


Legislative Council 
by a majority of 
22 to 21 votes. The Government majority was made 
up of 15 officials, 3 nominated members, one Brahmin 
representative of vested interests and three elected 
members. The constitution of the council is 15 
officials, 7 nominated non-officials and 28 elected 
non-officials. So of the 85 non-officials 21 voted 
for us, two stood neutral, 7 against us and the rest 
were absent. And of the 7 who voted against us, 
as already stated three alone were elected from the 
general electorate. 


“Tt is clear from the facts stated above that 
the Government, far from taking a neutral attitude, 
actually went the length of canvassing against the 
resolution, You may remember that, the Regent 
Maharani in her reply to the Caste Hindu jatha 
expressed a desire to know the attitude of the 
councils before doing the matter. 
Then we had expected that the Government would 
at least have kept a neutral attitude. But now we 
find that it is not so. It has now become clear 
that the Government is to a large extent acting as 
the real opposition where enlightened opinion is in 
fayour of reform. 


“But what, however, I wished to bring to 
your notice is this. The result of the resolution in 
the councils may prove the last straw on the camel’s 
back. There are signs everywhere of an impatience 
at the gentle and ‘slow’ method of Satyagraha. 
Even responsible leaders may fall victims to the general 
restlessness. So if it is absolutely impossible for you 
to go over here in the near future, it must be at 
least possible for you to issue an authoritative 
statement regarding the implications of Satyagraha. 
Such a statement coming from you is bound to have 
the healthiest effect on minds that have begun to 
waver in the face of the present heavy odds. 
Some people have begun to advocate social 
ostracism of the high castes, non-cooperation and 
so many other methods all of which are more 
or less dangerous in the present state of our 
society. 


anything in 


« Considerable strength of mind and perseverence 

is required now even to manage the Camp. But this 

- is not the real difficulty. [he matrix in which 
* Satyagraha flourished is the general communal 
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consciousness and J only point out that after ten 
months of Satyagraha when people realise, that the 
Travancore Council has thrown out the ‘Freedom of 
Road’ resolution, there is eithera tendency to take 
to extreme steps or to completely collapse. Of these 
I am only afraid of the first and that is why J 
request that a message, clearly conveying to them 
all the implications of NSatyagraha, how thongh 
seemingly working, yet is the 
and how other methods 

are less useful if not positively harmful especially in 

a ‘communal problem’ etc., is highly necessary. | 

hope yon will find time.to do 50.” 

That a State reported to be advanced should work 
in Opposition to progressive Opinion is a sad commentary 
on its ‘advanced’ state. The progressives really won 
the battle from a moral standpoint. Whilst it is regrettable 
that 22  shonld have voted against the nse by 
the so-called untouchables of the publi¢ road in question: 
it is consoling to find that twentyone members 
vindicated the position taken by the Hinda Reformers 
by voting in favour of their resolution. The saddest 
part of the letter, however, is the fact that the 
Satyagrahis seem to he losing hope. I do not wonder. 
Theirs is the first experience of sustained Satyagraha, 
Let me, however, assure them that victory is assured. 
For their cause is just, their means ron—violent. Let 
them realise too that by their sufferings they have 
attracted the attention of the world. Whoever 
knew Vykom before the struggle commenced? They 
should also know that they are fighting an agelong 
superstition. What is a yeur’s suffering on the part of 
a few reformers in their attempt to breakdown the iron 
wall of prejudice ? To jose patience is to lose the battle. 
They must fight to the finish, What is the alternative 
any One can have in view? The breaking of heads 
wil not serve the purpose. Orthodoxy will stiffen its 
back and will suck nourishment out of the blood of its 


dilatory in its 
quickest agent for success, 


_ martyrs. For if the orthodox are injured, sympathy will 


irresistibly be drawn towards them though their cause is 
wrong. To attempt to force the entry will invite stronger 
barricades. And even if force succeeded, it would merely 
mean mechanical use of a single public road and not 
change of opinion. 

What, however, the 
the conversion 


Hindu Reformers - want ‘is 
of the orthodox people who have 
made of untouchability a religion. This they will only 
do by sufferings such as they are now undergoing. 
Satyagraha is the shortest cut to success. All the 
reforms that .have been brought about by violent 
methods have taken not one year but years. The victory 
of enlightenment over darkness in Europe was a long 
and torturing process. And one is not sure that it was 
a lasting success. ‘hore was no conversion of those 
who opposed and died. The others who were converted 
were attracted by the sufferings of those who died 
even whilst inflicting death on their opponents. The net 
legacy that age bequeathed the world was a confirmation 
of belief in methods of violence. I hope therefore that 
the Satyagrahis of Vykom will not swerve from their 
path even though their ranks may be thinned and victory 
may seem further off than ever. Satyagraha is utter 
self—effacement, greatest humiliation, greatest patience 
and brightest faith. It is its own reward. 
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Notes 


28th February 

The Sub-Committee appointed by the All-Parties 
Conference Committee is to meet once more on the 2th 
inst'.t at Delhi. No Snb-Committee had perhaps a 


mo diffieult task before it. The Sub-Committee 
redi led itself into two groups, one for drafting a 
skelevon Swaraj scheme and the other for framing a 


skeleton Hindu-Muslim Unity Scheme. Dr. Besant was 
Chairman of the Swaraj group of the Sab-Committee and 
she has already presented a report for the consideration of 
the Sub-Committee. The adjournment took place for the 
consideration of the Hindu-Muslim question as no 
agreement could he reached last time, and as the desire 
was expressed that tho members then present should 
be able to confer with those who were absent and those 


others who though not members might be able to 
assist in reaching an agreement. It is td be ‘hoped 
that those who can will attend the forthcoming 


meeting. Lala Lajpatrai has telegraphed asking me to 
postpone the meeting to a date after the third 
week of March several members have informed 


him that they will not be able to attend. 
informed him saying that I could not postpone 
withont reference to the meeting itself and that 
the meeting might postpone if it was thought 
desirable. Everybody has by this time made up his mind 
as to what should be done’ No new light would possibly 
be thrown on the question at the forthcoming meeting. 
The only question for consideration would be whether 
there is a middle course between the two extremes that 
were discussed at Delhi gt the last mocting. That 
leads: to another question. Is there a will on the part 
of poth the parties to find an immediate solution ? 
The Swaraj scheme is also a tremendously important 
problem. Only, the Hindu~Muslim question seems to 
block all progress. J do hope that all who are at all 
able will come and assist the deliberations. I would 
advise the absentees to send in their opinions lest the 
meeting should decide to continue its deliberations instead 
of postponing as suggested. by Lalaji. 


Acharya Gidwani Released 


The reader will share with me the joy of reading 
the following telegram received on Monday morning 
from Ambala: 


“Gidwani released yesterday evening sentence 
being suspended again. Administrator's order states 
facts correctly this time. Administrator sent word 
through his brother Alim Gidwani who went- 
to sew him on the 8th instant to ask for appoint— 
ment for Mrs. Gidwani that if Gidwani did not 
interfere in Nabha politics he could go away that 
day. Gidwani sent word that if that meant 
obedience to externment order he had ro intention 
of disobeying it when he came and none in future. 
Mrs. Gidwani brought word on the 11th that that 
was what Administrator required when Gidwani sent 
immediately following letter: ‘Mrs. Gidwani tells 
me that you desire some asserance from me that I 
have no intention of disobeying your externment 
order. I have not the shghtest hesitation in 
giving you that assurance. When I started from 
Amritsar last year I had no intention of disobeying 


I have 
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the order when I wrote to you for permission to 
enter Jaito. As I explained in my written statement 
on 8th March 1924 1 had fully intended to abide 
by your decision. my friends tell me that you did 
not get that letter in time which perhaps explains 
the unfortunate misunderstanding. The Congress 
positien and Mr. Gandhi's wishes in the matter 
which I had ascertained personally before starting 
required me to obey the order and my future conrse . 
of action will of course be thé same, obeying the 
order until it is withdrawn. Administrator left for 
Delhi on 12th morning returned on 15th and-had to 
go immediately to Jaito retarning again on 2Ist 


night. The suspension order came at 4 a.m. on 22nd. 
Gidwani proceeding Delhi tonight staying with 
Principal, Hindn College awaiting Mahatmujis 
instructions.” 


I rejoice to have the news of Acharya Gidwani's 
release because’ his imprisonment was a gross injustice 
and because that injustice has been redressed. ‘Truly the 
ways of the Nabha anthorities are strange. What they 
have now received from the Acharya they could haye 
had long ago. In fact as has been repeatedly pointed 
ont in these columns, Acharya Gidwani never entered 
the Nabha boundary in order to defy orders. He 
enterod purely and simply in order to perform a 
humanitarian service. But neither the nation nor the 
Acharya has lost by the imprisonment. It is the 
necessary training for Swaraj and the price that one 
must pay for liberty. 

stoning to Death 

I have a long telegram sent to me as President of 
the National Congress regarding the stoning to death in 
Afghanistan of two members of the Ahmadia sect. I 
purposely refrained from any comment on the awful 
penalty imposed on the late Niamatullahkhan bunt I dare 
not ignore the incidents now reported especially when a 
personal appeal for expression of opinion is made to me. 
T understand that the stoning method is enjoined in the 
Quran only in certain circumstances which do not 
cover the cases under observation. Bat as a human 
being living in the fear of God I should question the 
morality of the method under any  cirenmstance 
whatsoever. Whatever may have been necessary 
or permissible during the Prophet's lifetime and in that 
age, this particular form of penalty cannot be defended 
on the mere ground of its mention in the Quran. 
Kvery formula of every religion has in this age of 
reason, to submit to the acid test of reason and universal 
justice if it is to ask for universal assent. Error can 
claim no exemption even if it can be snpported by the 
scriptures of the world. I extend my sympathy to the 
sect in its distress. Needless to say I can express no 
Opinion on the merits of the case. I do not think 
the public has any data for forming an opinion on merits. 
Tt is the form of penalty that wounds the human 
coascience. Both reason and heart refuse to reconcila 
themselves to torture for any crime, no matter how vile 
the crime may be. 

Some Posers 
‘A well wisher’ sends these lines for my meditation : 
‘The Bible can be read in 566 languages. In 
how many ean the Upanishads and the Gita? 
‘How many leper asylums and institutions for the 
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depressed and the distressed have the missionaries ? 

How many have you?’ 

Tt is usual for me to receive such posers. ‘A well 
Wisher’ deserves an answer, I have great regard for 
the missionaries for their zeal and self-sacrifice. But I 
have not hesitated to point out to them that both are 
often misplaced. What though the Bible were translated 
in every tongue in the world? Is a patent medicine 
better than the Upanishads for being advertised in more 
languages than the Upanishads? An error does not 
become truth by reason of multiplied propagation, nor 
does truth become error because nobody will see it. 
The Bible was a greater power when the early fathers 
preached it than it is today. ‘A well wisher’ has little 
conception of the way truth works, if he. thinks that 
the translation of the Bible in more languages than the 
(parishads is any test of its superiority. Truth has to be 
lived if it is to fructify. But if it is any satisfaction 
to ‘A well wisher’ to have my answer I may gladly 
tell him that the Upanishals and the Gita have been 
translated into far fewer languages than the Bible. I 
have never been curious cnough to know in how many 
languages they are translated. 

As for the sccond questior, too, I must own that 
the missionaries have founded many leper asylums and 
the like. I have founded none.. But I stand unmoved. 
I am not competing with the missionaries or anybody 
else in such matters. I am trying humbly to serve 
humanity as God leads me. The founding of leper 
asylums etc. is only one of the ways, and _ perhaps 
not tle best, of serving humanity. But even such noble 
service loses much of its nobility when conver*ion is the 
motive- behind it. That service is the noblest which is 
rendered for its own sake. But let me not be misunder— 
stood. The missionaries that selflessly work away in 
such asylums command my respect. I am ashamed to 
have to confess that Hindus have become so callous as 
to care little for the waifs and strays of India, let alone 
the world. 

A Superstition 

A Bengal Zamindar sends me a long letter dealing 
with Hindu—Muslim Unity, Untouchability and Swaraj. 

The letter is too long for publication and covers no 
new ground. I cull, however, one typical sentence from 
it. It is: 

‘Kor over five hundred years the relation between 

Hindus and Musalmans was that of foes. After 
the advent of British 1ule both the Musalmans 
and Hindus were compelled out of policy to forget 
that racial hatred and the acrimony of that bitter 
enmity is now no more. But the permanent 
difference in the constitution of these two races docs 
even -now exist. I heliove the present cordial relation 
is due to British rule and not to the catholicity of 
modern Hinduism.” 

1 regard this statement as pure superstition. The 
two races lived at peace among themselves during the 
Musalman rule. Let it be remembered that many 
Hindus embraced Islam before the adyent of Muslim 
rule in India. It is my belief that had there been no 
Muslim rule, there would still have been Musalmans_ in 
India even as there would have been Christians hud 
there been no British rule. There is nothing to prore 
that Hindus and Musalmans lived at war with one 


another before the British rule. My belief is that the 
British ‘policy of ‘divide and rule’ has accentuated our 
differences and will continue to do so, till we recognise 
that we must unite inspite of the policy. This cannot 
and will not happen unless we refrain from a scramble 
for place and power. 
the Hindus. 


Bharucha’s Diary 
Here is a record of Mr. Bharucha’ss work :— 

“Am touring in Kast Khandesh with Messrs 
Dastane and Deya. Here is the diary : 

13-2-25 Dhusuval--Khadi Rs. 350]- sold principally 
to lawyers and cotton collection 12 Bengali Maunds. 

14-2-25 Jamner—Cotton collection 164 Bengali 
Maunds. 

15-2-25 Chalixgaon—Khadi sold to 

Rs. 310/- and to cloth-merchants Rs. 4060J-. 

collection 1 Bengali Maund. 

16-2-25 Pachora—Cotton collection 12 Maunds 
and at Sindurni 5 Maunds Pacca Bengali. 

17-2-25,. Today we are at Yaval. Mr. Dastane 
wants three days more for West Khandesh i.e. up to 
23rd instant.” 

I reproduce this extract from one of Mr. Bharucha’s 
letters as spur to action by the other workers. Not 
withont businesslike and continuous effort is success 
possible in the spinning and Khaddar propaganda. My 
experience is that wherever there is work put in, the 
response is quick. 

India’s Plighc 

Mr. Higginbottom of the Agricultural Institute of 
Allahabad was examined by the Taxation Inquiry 
Committee on the 6th instant when he gave expression to 
interesting opinions on several matters of importance. I 
cull the following from the Civil and Military Gazette:. 

“India, while being poor, is the must extravagant 
country on the face of the earth in matters of 
agriculture. The extreme poverty in the land is not 
so much due to want of either land or material for 
agriculture but want of a scientific system of 
agriculture. The existence of numerous uneconomic 
cattle and religious mendicants are the source of a 
fearful economic drain on the country. There are far 
too many cattle for food supply, and there are too 
many cattle for the work to be done. Lack of food 
yeduces the size and value of cattle. Lack of food 
and the refusal to eliminate unfit ones has led to the 
Indian cow giving the least amount of milk of any 
cow on the earth. Indian milk is most expensive to 
produce and over 90 per cent of the cattle in this 
equntry 19.an. economic loss. Fe 
* * # The most expensive manure, which is difficult to 
get, is being burnt by the people. 


The beginning must be made by 


lawyers 
Cotton 


‘The potential taxability of India is very great, 
but her present taxable capacity is very low. The 
burden of the land tax is very much lower than 
what it ought to be. Land revenue in India is 

 burden-some when the holding is smaller than an 
economic holding. 

_. “Zuegislation is necessary for abolishing uneconomic 
holdings. The present legislation was putting a 
premium on small farming. The size of a holding is 
seldom sufficiently large for the use of labour-saving 
machinery. The present state of legislation is making 
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Se ee | 
holdings to become a number of 


of a proper 


all economic 

uneconomic holdings. There ig absence 
village industries to take care of the 
surplus people. Further the land is asked to provide 
a whole time living for a very large number of men 
and animals, who can work on it only for half the 
The remedy is to devise and develop raral 


ystom of 


time. 
seasonal industries for men, women and {oxen sO that 
they can be gainfully occupied for a portion of the 
time when the land does not require their services. 
The landlord regards his income as personal, and 
does not consider the improvement of the country 
side as his gain. Moreover tenants and landlorcs 
are eternally at war.” 


These extracts deal with four things. Waste of valuable 
manure, the distressing problem of cattle, uneconomic 
holdings and want of occupation for the peasantry all the 
year round. All these, apart from the burden of taxation 
deepen the poverty of the masses and deserve consideration 
at the hands of all patriots. Every one of them is capable 
of being handled in an effective manner. In a country 
where the cow is an object of worship, there should be 
no cattle problem at all. But our cow-worship has 
resolyed itself into an ignorant fanaticism. The fact that 
we have more cattle than we can’ support is a matter 
for urgent treatment. I have already suggested the 
taking over of the question by. cow protection sovieties. 
It is their legitimate functioa. The question of un- 
economic holdings requires reyison of the family system. 
The question of wanton destruction of manure requires a 
true agricultural education and that of unemployment for 
half the year for millions of men and women can only 
be solved by the spinning wheel. It is clear that to the 
fight with the Government we mast add a_ scientific 
study and handling of the problems discussed by Mr. 
Sam Higginbottom., Mi. &..G. 


Fulani Bin Fulani. 

This strange title puzzled most of us for some time 
with regard to Kast African literature. It was the name 
given to a series of brilliant articles, which could only 
have been written by a man of first-rate authority and 
information. Some time ago, I learnt who Fulani Bin 
Fulani was. He was a quiet doctor, living a very 
simple life, at a village called Brailsford near Derby, in 
Kngland, working among the poor. He had been ‘retired’ 
from the Kast African Government service, as a doctor, 
on the charge of taking sides with the natives in a 
certain dispute. He had been known in Africa over 
hundreds of miles of territory as the friend of the 
African. This doctor has now written a book, called 
‘Kenya," which will do more to solve the Kenya 
problem: than anything else. He has exposed the whole 
process of white imperialism, as revealed in one of its 
Worst forms. Even Fiji itself, with its indentured labour, 
hardly presented a more terrible picture than the 
demoralisation of the natives of Kast Africa Owing to 
European exploitation. The story should be studied in 
detail; its facts may be relied on. No doubt, it wil give 
rise to cOmtroversy, and many of the things that Dr, 
Norman Leys has written will be disputed; but I very 
mach doubt if any of his main positions will be 


shaken. c F. A. 


February 26, 1925 
Spinning Prospects in Orissa 

(Mr. Shankerlal Banker sends from Caleutta an 
account of his tour in Orissa. I give below a free 
translation of his letter. M. K- G | 

“Orissa was given a loan of Rs. 60,000/- in 1922, 
About fifty centres for spinning and weaying in different 
parts of ‘the Province were opened with the aid of 
this loan, but the work, being then new to’ Congressmen, 
did not prosper. Nobody hal any special aptitude 
for it and in most parts workers did their work in a 
haphazard way without any supervision or guidance. 
Two or three men seem to have actually misappropriated 
money. As a result, some part of the loan was lost to 
to the Congress Committee and the rest had been 
variously invested in the work at the time when financial 
stringency compelled a number of the centres to close 
down. Last year had been chiefly devoted to winding 
up the whole Khaddar organisation. At present they 
hold about five thousand in cash and there is about 
fifteen thousand rupees worth of cotton, yarn and 
Khaddar. Some thing like nine thousand has been 
used up for building purposes. There is about forty 
thousand to be accounted for. ‘The debit side shows 
indebtedness to the extent of ten thousand. Of the 
lost amount it appears that about fifteen thousand may 
be recovered without much difficulty if the necessary 
steps are taken in accordance with your advice. The 
rest wiil remain lost to us. 

“Under these circumstances the workers, there, dread 
to think of undertaking fresh respoasibility. But 
considering the favourable coalitions for Khaddar work 
in the Province I feel that a fresh beginning must 
somehow bo made immediately. Compared to the 
material produced in the adjaceat provinces the quality 
of the Orissa yarn and Khaddaz is sapariorz. And if proper 
attention be devoted to the work mich can be expected. 

“The undesirable persons have nothing to do with the 
Congress organisatioa now. Of the existing workers 
there are few capable of undertaking any enterprise on 
their own initiative. But all would readily cooperate if 
the initiative came from elsewhere. I have addressed 
them to reorganise the production of Khaddar. If the 
scheme I have drawa up is agreed upon, we might safely 
expect sixty thousand rupees worth of Khaddar within 
a year. If this is satisfactorily managed, to begin 
with, I do not anticipate any difficalty for the future 
progress. 

“ Franchise work is comparatively difficult. TtrePe is 
very little facility here in the way of cotton. There 
seems to be little possibility here of collecting free gifts 
of cotton and it will be necessary to store cottoa. But 
there are also other difficulties workers have to face. 
There would be ng dearth of workers if their . bare 
maintenance could be provided for. Not more than a 
monthly allowance of fifteen rupees each, would be 
required fur the purpose. I don't see here possibility 
at present of lovally collecting subscription sufficient for 
the maintenance of teq to fifteen alltime workers. If 
this could be arrange! it would easily mean 500 self 
spinners in every district: i. e, 2000  self-spinning 
members within a month or two. 1 am trying to make 
what arrangement is possible under the circumstances, ” 
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New Membership Roll 


Position of membersbip in all tte Provinces on the first of March as sreporfed ‘by tefegyams 


to )eung Inia office: ) Total 
A 3,083 | 6,644 
6 1657 | (Including 

non-classified figures.) 


The above fgures do sot represent the exact position of membership as a number of Provinces have not yet 
sent in their report: and others have only partially been able to collect district figures in time for publication in 
this issue. 


Provincial Figures in the order of merit 


A B Total 
1 Crujarat 144 = | Aa Further figures awaited 
2 Bengal wo JO2 1216 “igures represent only 
16 districts out of 32” 
3 Karnatek {un 200 HO0 ** Total number to ke 
communicated later” 
4 Puniab Details not furnished BYE Kurther: report awaited 
5 Behar 11s 146 564 “Reports from many 
districts not yet received ” 
6 C. P. Hinili Details not furnished AQO 
Rivias o< Details not furnished 400 
s° Bombey 23] 30 B64. * Incomplete reports 
: comming from districts ” 
4 Andhra Details not furnished ; 28 “ Reports not yet received 
from districts. Expected 
by 20th” 
1 Sind Details net furnished ne 
11 Utkal Ge a ke 
12 Maharashtra 20 6H) m6 
in ©. P. Marathi wu aI aU Figures represent only 
Nagpur City membership 
44 Ajmer 2 i) 7 
15 Berar Details not furnishel is “figure represents Amraoti 
Det. further reports awaited 
sill 20th. Progrossexpected.” 
Grand Totel ig 088° 1,654 044 


Provinces that have not set repurted ure : 


Pee aa. eS Pe Tee steer tegen “3 
1. Tamil Nad. =. Buriva, 3. Kerala, 1. Delhi, 5. North West Provinces, 6. Assam 


Class .\ represents self-spinners apd Class B includes such members ais either get their yarn spun under personal 

supervision or procure it utherwise. i Ne 
Where it hus been possible, the language of the original message containing the report has beea quoted 
against the name of the Province. Tt will be observed that the above report does not presend to be Boal, In 
the case of Marathi C. P. the figure 50 indicates only the number of members enrolled in the City of Nagpur. 
Similarly from Berar the figure represents the only district of Amracti. Bengal and Behar, in particular, 
et been able to collect figures from more than halt their districts. It is hoped that much fuller 


have not y us ; 
reports will be sent in next week, if necessary by wire. 


The Poet's oe 
( By C. Ff. Andrews ) 


At the time when the poet, Rabindranath 


wae nee 
left India for-South America, in September, 1924, 
In China, earlier 

{ had witnessed 


Tagore, 
we had 
very great anxiety about his health. 

in the yoar, when I was with him, 


his extreme weakness. But the invitation that had come 
asking for his presence as the 


the Centenary of South 
with him all 
The spirit was 


from South America, 
representative of 
American Independence, 
considerations of physical infirmity. 


willing, even though the body was all too weak, 


Asia at 
outweighed 


With an eagerness that astonished us all, he hastened 
on from Europe by the earliest possible steamer and 
arrived at Buenos Aires very early in November, 
although the Centenary celebration was not to be held 
until December 10th. He felt that any stay in Europe, 
where the crowd would press upon him, might consume 
what little strength he had and make the further voyage 
to Suath America impossible. 


In the middle of the stormy Atlantic Ocean he wrote 
in Bengali a remarkable poem. He refers to this in a 
letter, which he has written to me; 
me permission to publish it. When I received the 
letter, with its poem, TI recalled at once the hymn, 


which we had been singmg again and again at esa 


during the fast: 


The pathway vf the Lord is to’ be trodden by heroes; 
it 8 not meant for the timid: 


He that would drink the cup vt the Lord must 
#bandon his all. 


In his letter he told me, that at the time of writing 
he was visited with a terrible oppression of soul, more 
mental than physical, and his poem reveals the pathway 
of release that he found.. He has named it ‘ The 
Tempest.” It runs as follows:—- 


Half asleep on the shore, 
You dreaded the voice of the Tempest, 
When he thundored in your ears his ‘ No, ' 
You liad said to one another, 
That the sture had its plenty, 
The louse had 
When suddenly, grinding his flashing teeth, 
The Tempest grow!el, ‘ No. 


its eonifort, -- 


But T made the Tempest my comrade, 
and lett my shore, 
With my ship tossing oy the sea. 
I. have trusted the Terrible, 
I have filled my gails with his breath, 
And my heart with his assurance, 


that the 


“a vagrant von are, even a: J, 


shore is thece. 
He cries to me; 
Vietory to rou?” 
Things are shattered to pieces, svattered by the wind, 
The timid marmur in dospair : 
“This is the end of Time Con 
The Tompest cries; “ Only that remain 1S, 


Whieh is 


ntterls Ow nivay 
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and he has given 


Magee d, 19% 5 


‘ ead 


W hith trust in him, 
I look not back, 
While the hoarded heap is swept away by the flood. 
My traveller's reed is tuned 
With the tune of his loud laughter. 
It- sings: “ Away with the iures of desire, 
With bonds that are fixed, 
With achicvement that is past, 
And hope that is idle. 
Learn, for your drum, the dance of the reckless waves, 


I ee forward : 


Beating against the rocks. 
Away with greed and fear, 
And Power’s banner borne by ‘slaves. 


Come, divine Destruction, 
D ax us sway from the house, 
Lead us away from satetys path, 
Come with the flutter of your wings of death, 
Spread upon the wind your cry, ‘So.’ 
No rest, no languor, no ease, 
No load of feebleness weighing down the head. | 
Knock and break open the miser’s door! 
Seatter away the gloom of storage! 
Banish the self ilistrust, 
that seeks a hole wherein co hide, 
Let yonr trumpet proclaim in the wind | 
Your terrible, ‘ No’. 


Every time that I have read over this poem, it Irs 
brought back to my mind, by some inner association of 
ideas, the days of the fast at Delhi and the one hymn 
that I have still in my own recollection, c-pecially 
associated with sit. There are also the parallel words of 
Christ, which have gained an added meaning for me 
each year as I have grown older: 

«“ He that will save his life shall lose it, 

But he that loseth his life, the same shall saye it.” 


After the poct, Rabindranath Tagore, had reached 
the Argentine Republic his health failed him again. 
The kindly people of that country treated him with 
the utmost consideration und courtesy. Seeing how ill 
he was, they demanded nothing from him except that 
he would remain in their country and get better. They 
eame to him for spiritual comfort and he was very * 
happy with them. 

Tho samo thing occurred over again in Italy, after 
his retarn to Europe. Ho appeared only once in pablic, 
at Milan; and after that he was obliged to be in bed for 
many days. The doctors at lust ecunsented that he 
should go back fo the warmer and sunnier climate of 
his own motherland for a short time. A sea voyage is 
io him the greatest restorative of ail, und he is a 
splendid sailor. But the doctors urged very” strongly 
indeed, that he should not spend the hot weather this 
year in a tropical climate. A home is waiting for him 
noar Bellagio, on lake Como, in northern Italy, and our 
earnest prayers and hopes are, that with perfect repose, 
in one of the most restful places’in the world, he may 
regain hix physical strongth and give the world once 
more <oOnte new of matchless 


prrom.? hoon . 
. 
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Notes 

Hindu-Muslim Problem 

The reader will See from the statement published in 
the press that the Sub-committee of the All-Parties 
Conference has not been ablo to come to any 
decision un the problem of problems. But 
perhaps it was as well that it did not, The atmosphere 
for a reasonable solution is lacking. ach distrusts the 
other. In such circumstances there can be no common 
ground of action. Each necessarily wants to surrender 
as little as possible. Nor does one notice a real anxiety 


on the part of any of the parties for a solution. There 
is however no cause for Gespair. The present failure 
may be a stepping stone to success, if those who can 
trust and who have no fear of one another will be truc 
to their faith and try to work at a solution. Any 
solution to be national must disregard the Government 
i. e, must have inherent working power and must not 
depend for its proper working upon the goodwill of 
the Government. 
Helplessness 

I have a long telegram describing a daring dacoity 
attempted in Sukkur at 10 p. m. on the 22nd near the 
Police Station and in tlie heart of the town. The 
telegram adds that the bankers are feeling -unsafe and 
that the dacoits are still uncaught. The object of. the 
telegram no doubt is to excite public Sympathy and 
criticism of a Government the most expensive in the 
world and yet failing to afford simple protection to life and 
property. That sympathy the citizens of Sukkur have. 
Criticism of the Government they may 4lso have by 
the cartload. But the more relevant question is what 
the bankers were doing when the dacoits came. From 
the telegram it would appear that they moro or less 
snecessfully attempted selfdefence. Those who would 
keep the possessions cannot have too much power of 
selfdefence. When the helpless cry of robbery comes 
under my notice, I think more of the weakness of the 
robbed than of the incapacity of the Government to 
protect. Law allows the right of selfdefence. Human 
dignity demands the courage to defend oneself. It would 
be a training in Swaraj if the people everywhere 
instead of looking to the authority to defend their lives 
property and honour would learn to rely upon themselves 
for selfdefence. 

A Cry from Sylhet 

Here is a pathetic appeal from Sylhet in support 
of the invitation to visit that -Disirict:; 

“Although our present may not justify us in 
giving you trouble we have a past, which may noi 
fail to. draw your sympathy. Ours is a peculiar 
position. Politically. we »re under the administration 
of the Government of Assam, but we havo a close 
inseparable affinity with Bengal in all matters, 
linguistic, social, religious and political. This District 
Congress Committeo is within the jurisdiction of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 

“During the palmy days of N. ©. O. this province 
of "Assam iscluding our district was perhays a victim 
of bureaveratic wrath next only to the Punjab. 

“Tea garden labour exodus, the incidents of tearing 
Quran at Maijbhag and. lastly the tragedy of 

- Kansighat had introdnced this district to the 109s 
of India. 
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“The «Law and Order exdeted a punitive tax 
of two lacs more or less from this district containing 
about 26 lacs of sonls. 

‘Nearly 200 national workers were imprisoned, 

“This ruthless repression dealt a fatal blow to 
the Congress activities. Many went to their respéttive 
callings and henes there ij a miserable fall in oue 
ranks, 

Ont of ten National Schools we have. only one 
dragging its weary life. Abont 20,000 handlooms 
are at work, but, alas, with the exception of a yery 
few almost all work in foreign yarn. Safficient 
quantity of cotton is being exported by the foreign 
capitalist year by: year from our hills.” 

The past record of Sylhet is undoubtedly brilliant 
Bat no nation can liye merely upon its past. A glorions 
past may be, ought to be, an inspiration for the presemt 
But the future can only be determined. by the. present 
conduct, It is therefore necessary for the people in the 
Sylhet District to bestir themselves and make the 
constructive programme a success so. far as_ their part 
of the country is concerned. It is a sad reflection that 
all over the country the imprisonments Ictt-.the people 
paralysed. If we had understood the secret of suffering, 
they should have invigorated us instead of enervating 
us as they did in general. It ought not to be beyond the 
ability of the people of Sylhet to intereept some of the 
cotton that leaves their district nor to persuade the 
weavers to weave hand-spun yarn and _ to supply 


‘them with such yarn spun in their own district. Then 


and not till then will they be entitled to ask me to 
visit them. . 
The Bar Sinister 
General Smuts has at last spoken out on the proposed 
extension of the Colour Bar in South African Legislation. 
The reader will remember the cablegram . received 
sometime ago that the Union Government was seeking to 
pat the ban on Asiatics being employed in the mines. 
Speaking on and against that legislation General Smuts 
is reported to have said: 
“In opposing the Colour Bar Bill in the Union 
Assembly, General Smuts declared: that the Bill 
~songht to give the Government power by regulation 
{0 appoition work in mincs and works between whites 
on the one hand, and natives: and <Asiatics on the 
other which he thought was a very serious matter. 
He felt that the. Bill was not honest dealing ‘and it 
was his deliberate opinion that there was only one 
guarantce of the security of white civilisation, namely, 
honest justice between man and man in this country. 
( ‘Hear bear’ ) Turning to the Bill, as it affected 
Asiatiex, he said that in the days of his negotiation 
with Mr. Gandhi the position which the latter took 
which had been taken up at subsequent 
conferences in London, was an appeal noi to dishorour 
Indians. ‘We recognise, said Mr. Gandhi, ‘there is 
a difference betiveen you and us and that distinctions 
must be made, but don’t cast a stigma on us in the 
laws of your country’, but in this Bill they were 
doing the very thing they were asked to avoid. 
They were gathering on their heads the hatred of 
the whole of Asia from one side to the other. In 
conclusion, he suggested that the matter should be 
sericusly considered, whetber they should not 


up, and 
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discharwe the order for the second reading of the bill, 
and see whether some way out of the difficulty could 
not be found.” 

General Smuts has correctly given the substance of 
My point was that whilst 
administrative difference there was pound to be so long 
as human nature remained what it was and so long as 
there was a conflict between European culture and the 
Indian, a legal recognition of the difference in the shape 
of the intraduetion of the Var sinister in the laws of the 
vountry was an intolerable burden. The settlement of 1911 


my conversation with him. 


chiefly consisted in the vindieation of the Indian position. 
With Ceneral Smuts’ opposition we may hope that the 
Bill will now be dropped. But let us not deceive ourselves. 
The Natal Disfranchising Bill reeently passed is an 
extension of the ‘ Bar General Smuts’ 
opposition therefore means only a protest against the bar 
heing introduced even in the matter of employment, not 
agains the har altogother. However T tender. my 
eongratalitions to General Smuts on his plain speech at 
the risk- pf still further weakening his political position 
in his country. We may not be satisfied till the South 
African Statute Book is purged of all legal inequality as 
between Whites and Asiatics or better still as betwoen 
White and colonred people. Mi. K. G. 


Sinister’. 
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God and Congress 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
A friend writes : 


“There is ono maticr on 


which I 


have been 
longing to approach you for an explanation. It is 


about the term ‘God.’ As a national worker T 
would not have anything to say against such a 
passage as this occuring in a recent number of 
Young Inlia: ‘I present it (Rama Nam) to the 
reader whose vision is not blurred and whose faith ix 
not damped by over much learning. Learning takes 
us through many stages in life, but it fails us 
utterly in the hour of danger and temptation. Then 
faith alone saves.” ( Young India, 22-1 ‘20, p. 27.) 
For it is a cofession of your individual faith; and I 
know also that you have not failed on occasions to 
put in a word of praise about conscientions atheists 
where it was deserved. As witness the foll 
sentences in your ‘Niti Dharma’: ‘Woe come Across 
many wicked men, priding themselves on their 
religiosity, while doing the most immoral «eedy, 
On the other hand, there are also men like the late 


Mr. Bradlangh who, while being 
and moral, 


Owing 


extremely virtnous 
take pride in calling themselves athcists.’ 
As for the faith in Rama Nam which ‘alone saves 
us in the hour of danger and temptation,’ I may 
mention the martyrdom of the rationalist Francisco 
Ferrer in 1909 at Barcelona in Spain at the hands 
of men who believed on Joesns’ name, their Seat 
Nam. I shall not dwell on the Holy Wars, th 
burnings and mutilations of heretics, and the 0 Pa 


and slaughter of animals and sometimes of men 
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in sacrifice — all of which have been carried out ‘for 
the greater glory of God and in His name.’ This 
is by the bye. 

‘ As a national worker, however, I feel, I mast 
draw your attention to the objection which Mr, — 
raised (on behalf of a rationalist friend of his) to 
your saying that only ‘ God-fearing’ men can 
become true N.-C.-0.’s, and remind you of the 
assurance you then gare to all to the effect that the 
provearame of national work does not require a man 
to deelave his religious faith. ( Vide Young India, 
May 4, 1921, pp. 138-9.) That objection applies with 
greater force now than it did dt that time, because 
‘God’ has now a place on pledges and vows such 
as that administered to Congress Volunteers, which 
hegins ‘with God as witness, I..." Now you must be 
knowing that the Buddhists (like the Burmese — 
now an ‘Indian’ people, and your friend Prof. 
Dharmanand Kosan:bi) and the Jains, a3 well as many 
Indians who do. not belong to these ancient recognised 
sects are agnostic in faith. Is it possible to these, 
if they wish, to enrol as Congress Volunteers 
conscientiously and with full understanding of a 
pledge which begins in the name of an Entity they 
ignore? If not, is it proper to exclude from Congress 
Service any snch merely because of their religious 
faith? May I suggest that a conscience clause be 
added to accommodate all such cases, allowing 
of solemn affirmation in place of the oath in 
the name of God (to which even some 
believers in a personal God object, as the 
Quakers ), or else a substitution of ‘Conscience’ . ir 
place of ‘God’ by all conscientious objectors to the 
use of the latter, or —bost of all—-that a solemn 
affirmation without reference to God and with or 
without ‘Conscience’ be required of ail comers 
without distinction? I approach you as you are the 
anthor of that pledge and now tho President of the 
Congress. I did so once before, but I am afraid, not 
in time for you to be able to attend to it before 
your historic arrest at Sabarmati in 1922. 


So far as the conscientious objection is concerned 
the mention of God may be removed if required from 
the Congress pledge of which I am proud to think I 
was the author. Had such an objection been raised 
at the time, I would have yielded at once. I+ was 
unprepered for the objection in a place like India. 
Though there is officially the Charcak school, I do not 
know that it has any votaries.. I deny that. Buddhists 
and Jains are atheists or agnostics. The latter they 
eannot be: Those who believe in the soul s apart from 
and capable of life independent of and after the dissolation 
of the body cannot be called atheists. We may all 
have different definitions for ‘God’. If we could all 
give our own definitions of God there would be as many 
definitions as there are men and women. But behind all 
that variety of definitions there would be also a certain 
sameness which would he unmistakable. For the root is 
one. God is that indefinable something which we all 
feel but which we do not know. Charles Bradlangh 
described himself as an atheist no doubt bat many a 
Christian declined to regard him as such. He recognised 
in Braclangh « greater kinship with himself than many 


« lip Christian, I had the privilege of attending the 
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funeral of that good friend of India. I noticed several 
clergymen at the function. There were certainly several 
Musalmans and many Hindus in the procession. They 
all believed in God. Bradlaugh’s denial of God was a 
denial of Him as He was known to Bradlangh to have 


been described. His was an eloquent and indignant protest. 


against the then current theology and the terrible 
contrast between precept and practice. To me God is Truth 
and Love; Godis ethics and morality; God is fearlessness. 
God is ihe source of Light and Life and yet He is 
above and beyond all these. iGod is conscience. He is even 
the atheism of the atheist. For in His boundless love 
God permits the atheist to live. He is the searcher 
of hearts. He.transcends speech and reason. He knows 
us and our ‘hearts better than we do ourselves. He 
does not take us at. our syord for He knows that we 
often do not mean it, some knowingly and others 
unknowingly. He-is a personal God to those who need 
His personal presence. He is embodied to those who need 
His touch. He is the purest essence. He simply Is to 
those who have faith. He is all things to all men. 
He is in us and yet above and beyond us. One may 
banish the word ‘God’ from the Copgress but one has 
no power io banish the Thing Itself.‘ What is a solemn 
affirmation if it is not the same thing as in the name 
of God, And surely conscience is but a poor and Jaborions 
paraphrase of the simple combination of three letters called 
God. He cannot cease to be because hedious imnonralities 
or inhuman brutalities are committed in Hisname. He is 
long suffering. He is patient but. He is also terrible. He is 
the most exacting personage in the’ world and the world 
to. come. He metes out the same measure to us that 
we mete out to our neighbours — men and brutes. With 
Him ignoranee is no excuse. And withal He is cover 
forgiving for He always gives us the chanco to repent. 
He is the greatest democrat the world knows, for He 
leaves us ‘nnfettercd’ to make our own choice between 
evil and good. He is the greatest. tyrant ever known, 
for He often dashes the cup from our lips and under 
cover of free will leaves us a margin so wholly 
inadequate as to provide only mirth for Himself at our 
expense. Therefore it is that Hinduism calls it all 
His sport — Lila, or calls it all an illusion — Mayo. We 
are not, He alone Jz. And if we will be, we must 
eternally sing His praise and do His will. Let us dance 
to the tune of His bansi — lute, and all would be wll. 


Since. reference has been made toa booklet of mine 
on ethics and religion, I must draw the attention of 
ie reader to the fact that what the correspondent 
refers to is a translation of the original which is in 
Guiarati. Bat the Gujarati itself as the preface makes 
it ‘clear is not ar original effort but an adaptation from 
an American publication called Ethical Religion by Mr, 
Salter. Tho translation came under my notice in Yerawda 
Jail and I. regretted to notico the absence of any 
mention of the source from which I had borrowed. 
The translator himself I understand did not rely upon 
the original Gujarati but a Hindi. translation. The 
English rendering therefore is a round about thing. 
1 owe this explanation to the author of the original 
book and I am glad that the mention of the work by 
my correspondont has reminded mo of my obligation. 


M. K. G. 
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My Crime 
(By M K Gandhi) 


I gladly print the following from Manlana Zafar 
Ali shan written by him in his capacity as President of 
the Puujab Khilafat Committee: 


** J have read with feeliags of mingled amazement 
and paiu your pronouucemeut, in Young Intia of 
the 26th instant, on stoning incidents in Kabul. 
You say that ‘this particular fornt of penalty 
cannot be defended on the mere ground of its 
mention in the Qur 1. You, moreover, declare that 
‘every formula of every religion has in this age of 
reason to submit. to the acid test of reason and 
universal justice if it is to ask for universal assent,” 
Finally you maintain that ‘error ean claim no 
exemption even if it can be supported by the 
scriptures of the world’. 

“TI have always paid unstinted homage to your 
greatness and have all along looked ugon you as one 
of the few men who are making modern. history; 
but I would be failing in my duty as 2 Musalman 
if I refrained from pointing ont to you that by 
challenging the right of the Qur.2 to regulate the 
life of its followers iu its owa way you have shaken 
the belief of millious of your Muslim admirers in 
your capacity to lead them. 


* You are at perfect liberty to express your opinion 
one way or the other as to whether renegades can 
be stoned to death ouder the law of Islam. Bat ¢o 
hold that even if the Qur 2 supported such form 
of penalty, it should be condemned outright as an 
error, is a form of reasoning which cannot appeal 
to the Musalmans. . 


«“ Error is after all a relative term and Mrsalmans 
have their own way of iute’preting it. To them the 
Quran is an unalterable Jaw which transeends the 
ever changing policies and expediencies of ‘pany 
houmarity. Would to God that to your multifarjons 
activities as leader of India yon had not added the 
rather delicate task of adversely criticising the 
teachings of the Huly Qurcu.” 


The Maulana has put an interpretation upon my 
note which it does not bear. I have not ‘adversely (or 
otherwise) criticised the teachings of the Holy Quran. 
But F have criticised the teachers, that is, the interpreters, 
in anticipation of their defending the penulty of stoning 
to death. I claim to understand enough of the Qurey 
and the History of Islam to know that a multitude of 
inte:pyeters have iuterpreted tho Quran to suit their 
preconceived notions.. My purpose was to isspe a 
warning agaiu8t the acceptance of such interpretations. 
But I would like to say that even the teachings .them- 
selv2s of the Quran cannot be exempt from criticism. 
Every tru~ § ivtare only gains by criticism. after all 
we have no other guide but our reason to tell us what 
may be regarded as revealed and what may not be. 
fhe early Musalmans accepted Islam not becayse they 
knew it to be revealed bat because it appealed to their 
virgin reason. I fally endorse the Maulanas statenmeit 
that error is a relative term. But we know ‘as & meat 
of fact that somethings are universally accepted &8 
errors. Death hy torture is I expect sach an error Ta 
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misking the three statements the Manlana has quoted, 
I. hate simply mentioned three canons of interpretation 
which I think are incapable of challenge. Any way, I 
abidd by theat. And if Iam at perfect liberty to 
express My Opiaion ‘as tO whether renegades can be 
stoned to death under the law of Islam’ why may 1 
not expreds at Opinion as to whether penalty of stoning 
té death can be imposed at all under the law of Islam? 
The Maulana has betrayed intolerance of criticism by a 
ndn~Muslim of anything relating to Islam. I suggest 
to him that intolerance of criticism even of what one 
may ptize as dear as life itself is not conducive to the 
growth of public corporate life. Surely Islam has 
nothing to fear from criticism even if it be unreasonable. 
1 therefore suggest to the Maulana the advisability in 
the light Of my criticism of applying himself to an 
elacidation of the tremendons issues involved in the 
incidents reported from Kabul. 
Notes 

An Oasis in the Desert 

In the midst of complaints against ‘Bombay in the 
matter of Khaddar, one is glad to. find that a group 
of ladies are doing silent and effective -work in spreading 
Khaddar. A letter before mo says: “This month we 
are selling Over Rs. 2,000 worth of Khaddar vests for 
the work guild and achools. Moreover we have sent 


some to Bhavnagar. Add to this the usual money 


wales. A new class is being opened in the Sevasadan 
‘on the condition that only those children are to he 
admitted to it who are prepared to do a certain amount 
of spinning every day. When they have mastered the art, 


they are fo contribute 2,000 yards per month. This is 


impressing the existing classes. The girls are to 
eommence hand-spinning in some cf. them.” Another 
friend properly remarks that it is not the people that 
sre apathetic. It is the workers, the leaders. - They aro 
doing nothiug to spread the gospel. The people have 
not yet developed that likiog for Khaddar as to make 
them Zo out of their way to procure Khaddar, bat if it 
is brought to their doors, they would gladly take it. 
The harvest is indecd sach but the labourers are few, 
Why will not every worker make it a point to sell a 
given quantity of Khaddar per month. I know that we 
have made suffeient_ progress in the manufacture of 
Khaddar to be able to supply the most fastidious tastes. 
Twas shown the other day a rich brido's trousers. 
Tt was all mado of Khaddar and silver and gold 
embroidery. Thero was nothing wanting from a rich man’s 
point of view. And the Kliaddar saris were as fine a3 one 
ebuld possibly desire. here was the inevitable richly 
coloured shawl too made of Khaddar which tho bride 
has to wear on hor being given to the bride-groom. 
Let no one thereforo pretend that he or she does not 
use Khaddar because it is not fino enough or coloured 
according to one’s tastes. Will the workors all over 
India please note and copy the example of the silent 
sisters whose efforts I have brought to their notice ? 


*Fartdpur Conference 

‘IT have telegrams from Faridpur urging me to attend 
Me Bengal Provincial Conference. I am extremely. 
orey for my inability to attend it, much as I would 
dove to do so. I had warned the Faridpur friends not 
‘© rely upon my attendance. 1 had told them that my 


movements were - uncertain. Mine is not an enviable 
position. I have calls from Bihar, Wardha, Orissa, 
Andhra atid several other places. I would like to ‘visit. 
all of them. But since I cannot visit all at the. seme 
time, I must judge where I can be of the greatest 
service at a particular moment. I feel that my place 
jast now ‘is among the valiant band of Satyagrahis 
at Vykom. It is‘a promise long overdne. They are 
endeavouring to enforce the doctrine of Satyagraha in 
every minute detail. ‘Ihey are few-in number. They are 
fighting against heavy odds. Till now I have interféted 
with their seeking monetary and other help from 
outside. It is due to them that I should as a professing 
expert go to them and guide them and hearten . them 
for all that lies in front of them. The friends from 
the other provinces will not grudge me or them this 
privilege of long deferred communion. 


What is more, whereas I fancy I can be of some 
assistance to these Satyagrahis, I feel sure that I can 
be of no use in the ‘other provinces except to be on 
show there. My prescription for them is incredibly simple: 
Settle your local differences whether ihey are between 
Hindus and Musalmans or other or whether they are 
between Brahmins and Non-Brahmins. Spin as much 
you can, wear Khaddar on all occasions, enrol as many 
self-spinning members as you can for the Congress. 
And add to these those who will not spin themselves 
but will gladly furnish 2000 yards of yarn per month, 
hand-spon for them by others. Help the suppressed 
classes in your district or province in every way you can, 
rid your place of the drink and the opium evil, 
and then invite me for further effort. If we want an 
‘era of hope dawning upon us next year, during this 
year of grace we shall devote all our energy to the 
national constructive programme undeterred by anything 
that the Government may or may -not do, the 
Bengal Ordinance notwithstanding. If we want to see 
the ordinance removed, we must generate enough 
strength for the purpose. The only way I know of so 
doing is to work the constructive pregremme with all 
our might. 


A Case for Reconsideration 

Mr. A. V. Thakkar, that friend of the suppressed 
classes, has. sent me a copy of the Report of the 
Committee appointed by the Bombay Corporation to 
inquire into the ejection from Municipal chawls of*vertain 
members belonging to the Suppressed Classes. These 
poor men and women have been‘ driven ‘out on the 
grounds that they are not in Municipal service, that some 
of them can afford to pay more and that soifie others 
are undesirable persons against whom prosecutions have 
been proved. On behalf of the evicted people it has been 
contended that they are near relatives of the employees, 
that they have been living in Municipal chawls for years 
and that the evictions have been bronght about at the 
instance of corrupt Municipal servants who could 
not get bribes from the evicted persons. In the 
Municipal Commissioper’s report it is stated that 
“some years ago after visiting the chawls and making 
enquiries I was satisfied that the evidence and statements 
made (about comnption) were snch that no impartial 
person conld accept them.’ [ cannot recall any sach 
statement haviag been made by me. Bat the question 
of: bribery is irrelevant. Even if every Municipal official 
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would be proved to’ be above corruption, the eviction of 
the people other than employces is bad in principle 
80 far as the suppressed classes are concerned. heirs is a 
Special case. They have nowhere to go to. They do not 
cluster together in Municipal chawls for the sake of 
finding cheap habitation. they live there because they 
can-procure no other for love or money. T hold that 
it is the duty of the Corporation not only to let. the 
relatives of the suppressed class employees remain with 
them but it is also to provide enough and decent 
additional accomodation for these classes. The Corporation 
will be entitled to charge areasonable rent for such 
accomodation. I know instances of very respectable 
members belonging to the suppressed classes having been 
unable to procure lodgings at any rent whatsoover. The 
owners will not let their houses to these classes The 
objection of the Committee or the Municipal Commissioner 
to persons other than employees occupying Municipal 
chawls would be valid, if it were raised in cunnection 
with any other class. I hope therefore that the case 
will be reopened and provision made for every one of the 
evicted men and women of the suppressed class. 


[M. K, G. 
Leaves from a Diary 
By 
Misses Angus 9 Hindsley 
EV 


With the Experts 

Next day Mr. Maganlal Gandhi returned from his 
tour, he is the Manager of the Ashram, is a most 
charming man, and fully comes up to the description 
which we have heard of him. We felt that now we 
should make even greater progress in our work for he 
has the whole of the processes at his finger tips. 
Mr. C. Rajagopalacharya had left a note for him asking 
him to do all in his power to help us. 

A day or two afterwards whilst carding in the 
morning Mr. Maganlal came and had a long chat and 
‘promised that when we went to the weaving shed in 
the afternoon, he would come and sco wherein lay our 
difficulties and do what he could to help us to a real 
knowledge of weaving. He brought Mr. Balkrishna 
with him, in whose hands he eventually left us. This 
meant that all our troubles were over, and a great joy 
in the work began, for he is an enthusiast like ourselves ; 
there is not a detail that he does not know and 
appreciate. This makes him a wonderful teacher. At 
tho ond of the afternocn with him we felt that we 
had a fuller grasp of what weaving really means. 
Mr. Maganlal and Balkrishna made us realise that good 
weaving depends upon the great accuracy of all parts 
of tho loom and it was due to their untiring efforts that 
befure the end of the afternoon we both felt that we 
had gained an immense amount of the knowledge we 
so much desired, and it was with some regret that we 
had to leave our looms when the bell rang for work 
fo xtup. 

: Surmounting obstacles 

\fter prayers we went to Mr. Maganlal’s home and 
there he gave us a most interesting and thorough 
discussion of the processes involved in testing cotton. 
He descritwd fully the methods applied in testing press- 
packed cotton as it arrives in the Mills, also the test 
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for fresh cotton still containing its seeds or ginned. 
Besides the interest of the lesson he gaye us 50 
painstakingly, we had the joy of seeing him in his home 
life with ‘his wife and daughters and little grand=niece, 
and we felt that here was one more of the wonderfal 
and exceptional men whom Mahatmaji draws to his fold. 
We might state here that it was Mr. Maganlal Gandhi 
who, throughout all the struggle for freedom of the 
Indians in South Africa, kept himself aloof from the 
struggle with which he most deeply sympathised, so 
that during the imprisonmert of other members of the 
family someono might be able to give all the care and 
attention to the children of the families involved in 
the struggle. 


The Friend of the Poor 

Our work in the weaving shed was continucd next 
day, and by evening we once more felt most grateful 
to our teachers for the apt way in which they handled 
this somewhat intricate process of weaving. It is 
the real inside knowledge of the whole working which 
makes them able to anticipate what may be our 
difficulties. After prayers we went again to Mr. 
Mayganlal’s home and had a turther lesson upon the 
differences of the weights and measures connected with 
the different counts of spun yarn. 

On Tuesday January 20th, at 7-30 a. m. just as we 
Were crossing the road going to our carding lesson we 
saw three figures coming along the road, and as the 
centre figure was unquestionably that of Mahatmaji, we 
walked along to meet the little party and were able to 
greet them before they entered the compound. 
Mahatmaji lopked well and was in good spirits and 
asked us to join him in his walk next morning. 

In the afternoon we learncd how to make a set of 


louble rachk and in the evening went to our third 
lesson ith My, Maganlal. He showed us_ what 


constitutes good spinning, how to make elastic and well 
twisted yarn and how to get the number of threads tu 
an inch in the differout counts of yarn and how itis 
more economical to spin fine yara. 


At morning prayers, the waning moon shiiag on 
the waters of the Sabarmati river was a wouderfal sight 
and two hours later at 6 0 clock, we saw Venus and 
Jupiter in very close conjunction, with Mercury above 
them. We have been watching:them draw closer and 
closer togethcr for many mornings now, it was a very 
good augur for our coming walk with Mahatmaji. 

We went very early to the carding room, did some 


excellent carding and then returned to our room 


await for Mahatmajis arrival. At 9-30 he came and 
joyfully wo joined him. We had decided that we would 
rather listen to his talking than tale ourselves, so to 
gain this end we had written down one or two qyestions, 
his answers to which we were very anxious to hear.. 


We first asked him about his Spinning Franchise, as 
we wanted to know whether his aim was to raise the 
depressed classes, or was it to be used to level all classes ? 
He said it was both a levelling up and levelling down ; 
to prevent the exploitation of the depressed classes ‘upon - 
the one hard, and to prevent swelled head uppn the 
other hand. For a man to grow his own food, to make 
his own wearing apparel from tle -prodaucts.of his own 


Jand, were just as necessary as breathing the air around 
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him. This is a man’s duty and since it is a duty, no 

gus abiald be fed or clothed withoat having worked 

towards that ond himvelf. To Mahatmaji this has 

absolutely universal applicatidn as the ouly way of 

gave the ~vorld, otherwise it will come to an end. 
Means and Ents 

When we asked him whether spiuning and weaving 
was a means to an end or an end in itself, he said 
that mankind is only able to utilise means, the ultimate 
goal is beyond us. As soon 95 We think we have 
achieved one end, another arises, so all we are concerned 
with here are the simple means of life, the primal 
necessities, the rest we may leave ia the hands of God. 
He said to that he did not care in the least for the 
accessories of life, its necessities alone Were his concern. 
Until everyoue was able to gain these for himself, 
Mahatmaji would not consider his worke finished and in 
this way again his work is not for India alone but for 
the whole world. 

Then we asked him what he thought to be the real 
function in India of the British and he replied promptly 
that it was to serve India. Mahatmaji has always been 
friendly towards the British, but it was not until his 
return from South Africa to work for the good and 
the uplifting of India that he fouad how patronising 
and obstructive the British could be. He feels that his 
friendship for them is as great and as true as ever, 
but he realises the impossibility of any improvement 
in Iudian affairs whilst the British continue in this 
attitade of patronage and obstruction. When they see 
that service and not exploitation should be the aim 
of the British in India, only then will true friendship 
arise between them, and the harmonious working of the 
two natiOns ensue. 

When asked if British rule was necessary to protect 
India, from outside interference he replied “No. But 
since they are here, my aim shall be to urge them to 
work with us as friends and equals.” He went on to 
say that the British could give to India resourcefulness, 
energy aud intitiative power which are such marked 
characterircs of out nation, and that these were just the 
qualifies novded to help India to rise from the lethargy 
inte which she has sunk. 

As upon the last oceasion, we walked as far as the 
jail gates wd back again, and we returned to our room 
uplifted and ennobled by our -ontact with this greatest 
man of the age. 

The morniog and ovening pray@s form one of the 
greatest. and. most. outstanding features of. the communal 
life. of the Ashram. All the men, women and children 
on. the. conipound aro gathorod together, the stars 
shining abevo, the river Sabarmati silver im the 
moonlight, tho lovely: perfumec, thd good muiic, 
Mahatmaji discipline personified and yet tho very 
embodiment of love: After tho slokts aro read and the 
singing finished, Mahatmaji gives forth his messago 
which has been translated for us thus:—*I do not want 
kingdom, salvation or heaven, what I want is to remove 
tho troubles of the oppressed and the poor.” 

The Farewe'l 

On Wednesday the ZZu0, the waning moon and the 
three planets again made of the moruing sky a picture 
which will long remain in our minds. Kaowing that 

Mahatuiaji was to leave by the morning train for Delhi, 
we crossed tho compound to his Buggalow at 7-30 o. m. 
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We found him sitting on the-floor before his desk in 
his own room. pon the floor was spread a lovely blue 
Khaddar cloth, and as the rising sun lighted up the 
whole placo Mahatmaji looked a wonderful figure in these 
unique set characteristic surroundings. The room is 
absolutely devoid of all ornament; a few bookshelves, 8 
low desk, one deck chair whieh remains folded against 
the wall, acouple. of charlas and a low Lench our constitate 
its furniture. Yot no scene of regals plendour could have 
appealed to cs us much as did thjs bare simplicity of 
India’s great man at home in the humble surroundings 
in which he chooses to live. Here indeed is a man 
who practices what he preaches, what Mahatmaji is to 
the outside world that he is in his own life, the small 
actions of his life both public and private arc true 
his ideals. 

We talked of his forthcoming journey and he said 
that he had expected to be away until February 11th, but 
that the latest. news about the Hindu-Muslim. friendliness 
in Kohat might mate it possible to return to the Ashram 
straight from Delhi instead of going furcher north as 
he had intended. 

Mahatmaji says*that when he feels a thing 1s right 
and when he is ‘really convinced that it. must be, then 
he goes straight forward with it, never doubting, knowing 
that if he make a mistake it is an honest one and God 
will pardon him for it and help him to put it right, 
but if he is in doubt about a thing he refuses to have 
anything to do with it. That is of course what makes 
him irresistible, he is so convinced of the rightness of 
his cause that others cannot help believing in it too. “I 
know wheré I stand and have a streng belief in myself 
so I go forward fearlessly.” 

He oxplained that Gujarat was more suited to take 
the lead in- spinning and weaving than any other provinoe 
because here it had been well organised and tho result 
was that there were more people capable of tcaching both - 
arts than in any other part of the country. He expects 
to have to go over to the Madras side in connection 
with the question of the untouchables for as he put it, 
«J have to go wherever the people need mic.” 

As we lett the room he called out after us, “I shall 
expect too sce you here when I return.” And as we 
went away wo felt a great sense of emptiness and loss 
as we thought how f-w were the days left to us of this 
wonderful month. 

For indeed when we thonght of the whole atmosphere 
of the place and the ideals for which it stands, the joy 
of the workers in their work, the happy contented 
homes, the fine education available to the childron the 
absence of-sny sazjous thought tor the morow—our 
hearty ached to think wc verc-to leave it all. 

What has ctruck us most about tho Ashram. is. the 
music which accompanies all the activities, the 
rhythmical sound of the carding bow, the humming of 
the spinning=-wheel, the music of the tamiura and the 
“iar in the class rooms, wherever we turn there is 
harmony and joy, disciplige and devotion. 

licre, more than over ‘before in. our. busy lives, have 
wo felt the truth of the words “ Laborare est orare ™ 

in labour isto pray. 

( Curtelded ) 
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National Education 
(By M. ky Gandhi ) 


An Assistant Principal in a National institution 


writes : 


“Jn order to save the young generation from 
the slave mentality created in the Government 
schools, the National Education movement was 
started on a large scale in the first decade of this 
century. It only aimed at establishing schools where 
education was imparted ‘on national lines and under 
national control.’ As the leaders of every movement 
expect a substantial support from the rising genera— 
tion, it is but natural that they should lay their 


first claim upon the youths of the country. From. 


this point of view, it may be said that the movement 
in 1906 was in a way successful. It undoubtedly 
produced a band of workers many of whom hare 
taken a vigorons part in the struggle for freedom. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that as a purely 
educational movement, it had neither a ‘separate 
Source nor a separate existence. The weakest link 
lay in the fact that it had its source in the main 
political current of the day. When the latter 
reached its lowest ebb, the former was bound to get 
dry. 

“The N. C. O. movement gave a second impetns— 
indeed a tremendous one —td the cause of National 
Education. Hundreds of mushroom schools sprang 
into existence all over the country. Their object 
was also limited in scope. They mainly aimed at 
accommodating the N. C. O. students for one year 
only. The boys were to be made ‘Swaraj Soldiers’ 
i. e. workers to carry out the different items of 
N. C. O. Here again the educational movement had 
no existence separate from tho political one. When 
the latter lost its furee, the former became feeble 
and infirm. 

“Tho result is that National Mducation has always 
been given a secondary or subordinate place in the 
programme and no scientific and independent thought 
has ever been accorded (o it by any leader. It seems 
that with you it is not as dear as Khaddar, or it 
may be that with you Khaddar and National 
Education mean one and fhe same thivg! The 
Swarajists are cnamoured only of the Councils. 
Taking these facts into consideration is it possible 
for the movement to make any progress? And if it 
meets with failure now and again, will il uct produce 
+a lamentable and discouraging effect upon the 
majority of the people? 
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“ Acrording to the tactics of the Government and 
expediency, politics assumes—and it must do gso— a 
different phase in particular circumstances and at the 
hands of the leaders ‘in power.’ The. Indian National 
Congress may always be under the thumb of one 
party or the other, each with a different programme, 
one emphasizing the production of Khaddar and the 
removal of untouchability. the second, the village 
organization and the establishment of the Panchayats, 
the third, universal literacy, while the fourth will 
instantly jump to civil disobedience. You will of course 
say that all these things ought to be done by 
national students, because they must readily respond 
to the call of the nation. Do you think that the 
capacity of the students will be increased in respect of 
learning, character and efficiency if they do one 
thing to-day and another thing tomorrow ? 


“The aim of education is to develop tha physical 
and mental-organs of children so as to make them 
worthy citizens of their country. This can only be 
done when boys are in the secondary schools. Before 
that they are too young and after that their 
character will have taken already a particular bent 
difficult to be turned to any other desirable direction. 
Now according to your opinion, the age in secondary 
schools is to be devoted mainly to hand-spinning, 
hand=weaving and everything connected with it. Is 
not that education unnatural and oppressive where 
students of varied capabilitics and different aptitudes 
are cramped together in one and the same monld ? 
Do you think that the boys who have received such 
Kind of education will have received all the necessary 
fruits of education? Wil! they be well+equipped to 
bring ont a national regeneration in all possible 
spheres? ‘Cho experience is that the social status of 
almost all the students and teachers who have passed 
their days in the above-mentioned way are considered 
inferior even to those who have obtained the so-called 
‘liberal education’ in Government institutions. If the 
teacher himsclf is in difficulty of getting an 
honourablo livelihood, his social status remains low 
and consequently he can make little impression upon 
the pupils and the public. In your schools only the 
weavers” children can be profitably trained. For 
Others a much more libers] und cxtendsive course is 
vecessary. Hand-spinning and hand-weaving may 
become one item of the curriculum, but it cannot and 
must not become the whole. Is it not better to lay 
down some broad fundamental and definite principles 
of national education and give every instituiien 
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discretion {o act according to its requirements, 
capabilities and the calibre of the students ? 

“You often say that an actual non-violent war 
is being waged against the British Government and 
that you want worthy and well-equipped soldiers to 
fight it out. Do you suppose that you can get a 
continuous supply of such soldiers from schools where 
nothing but spinning and weaving 1s taught? Are 
not these raw, partially educated and therefore ill- 
equipped young men likely to lose the battle ? 


“During the last forty years or more, a number 
of experiments were tried in the field of national 
education. Can you point out at least one institution, 
the model of which we can proudly ask the 
Government to imitate ? 


“The whole world is advancing in material 
civilization, without which we shall certainly be 
handicapped. It is now a settled fact that India 
fell a prey to western nations because she was wanting 
in scientific and material progress. History has 
taught this lesson and it cannot be overlooked. But 
you never seem to give much importance to subjects 
like Physics and Chemistry. Is this not strange ?” 


I do not know the conditions of 1906 but I do 
know those of 1921. National education to be truly 
national must reflect the national condition for the 
time being. And as the national condition at present is 
one of uncertainty, national education too must remain 
in amore or less uncertain condition. How do children 
fare in a besieged placo? Do they not according to 
their capacity take part in repelling the attack of the 
besiegers and suit themselves to the changing circumstances? 
Is that not, their t1u2 education? Is not education the 
art of drawing out full manhood of the children under 
training ? The greatest drawback of the present system 
of education is that it does not bear the stamp of 
reality, that the children do not react to the varying 
wants of the country. ‘True education must correspond 
to the surrounding circumstances or it is not a healthy 
growth. ‘The-necessity of this response was the object 
‘of Non-cooperation in education. True, we have not 
acted up to the ideal. That iz because of our limitations, 


because we were unable to shake off tle hypnotic cffect 
of our surroundings. 


But this is not to say that our educational institutions 
must become mere spinning and weaving institutes. I 
do regard spinning and weaving as the necessary part 
Of any national system of education. I do not wim at 
taking the whole of the childrens’ time for this purpose. 
Like a skilled physician I tend and concontrate my 
attention on the diseased limb knowing that that is 
the best way of looking after the others. I would 
develop in the child his hands, his brain and his soul. 
The hands have almost atrophicd. The soul has been 
altogether ignored, I therefore put in a plea in season 
and out of season for correcting these grave defects in 
our education. Is half an hour's spinning every day 
by our children too great a strain upon then-? Will 
it result in mental paralysis ? 


I valao education in the differant Our 
children cannot have too much of chemistry and 
physics. And if these have not been attended to in tho 
institations in which I am directly supposed to be 


Scionces. 
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the purpose and also because practical training in 
these sciences requires very expensive laboratories 
for which in the present state of uncertainty and 
infancy we are not ready. 


South Africa 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

Things are clearly going from bad to worse in South 
Africa and there is no telling where they will end. In 
two separate measures, which have been put forward by 
the Government in power, ‘Asiatics’ are discriminated 
against and classed with ‘native’ as contrasted with the 
‘coloured’ people. It is somewhat difficult for those 
who have never been to South Africa to understand 
clearly what such discrimination means. What has to be 
realised is, that the great bulk of the ‘ native’ population 
is entirely uneducated. On the other hand, the ‘coloured’ 
people (i.e. those who have a slight mixture of 
European blood in their veins ) are on the whole a fairly 
literate community. It appears that the policy of the 
new Government, under General Hertzog is to depress 
still further the ‘Asiatic’ and to raise the status of the 
‘coloured’ people. 

A further measure is scheduled, whereby South African 
citizenship will be confined to the pure white population, 
which has been born and bred in South Africa. An 
Englishman coming oat straight from England will not 
have his citizenship in South Africa as an inherent right 
on account of his English birth and origin. He will have 
to take out naturalisation papers in South Africa. 
Leading newspapers in South Africa suggest that a 
compact has been made between the Labour Party ( which 
relies chiefly on the British labour vote) and the 
Nationalist Party (which relies chiefly on the Dutch 
vote) on the understanding that the Nationalist will 
support a strong anti-Asiatic labour policy provided that 
the labourites will support a strong ‘burghar’ policy. 

In addition to this, we have the further news that 
a new segregation measure, of even more drastic 
character than the late ‘Class Areas’ Bill,’ is already 
being prepared. It will be remembered that tho 
Mnuaicipal Franchise Act for Natal, depriving Indians in 
future of Municipal Franchise, has now been passed and 
sanctioned by the Governor General, If a racial 
Segregation Act is also passed, it will be difficult to see 
what will still remain of the ‘vested rights,’ which 


were to be strictly observed under the Nmuts-—Gandhi 
Agreement of 1914. 


In the 'Transyaal, a picketing system and a boycott 
of all Indian trade has again been started. This time,— 
in the present inflamed atmosphere,—it has met with 
some measure of success. The repatriation of Indians 
in Natal by means of Government ‘recruiters’ is still 
proceeding. I have personally cross-examined those in 
Madras who have returned. They have told me, that 
they have been unable to find employment in India. 
They are therefore now tu be found, after great misery 
and privation, entering the emigration depot for Malaya, 
asking to be sent ont of India to the rubber plantations 
of the Federated Malay States, Traly the whole 
sitaation of Indians in South Africa has reached the 
lowest point where even stout hearts may find it difficult 
to look forward to the future with hope. There is one 
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redeeming feature, however, which continually meets us 
a every fresh information that reaches us in India. 
The Hindu-Muslim problem out. there 
In face of common suffering Indians are one people, 
One in heart and soul ag well as one in Indian birth. 


[In view of the foregoing gloomy study of the 
Situation in South Africa, the remarks of General Smuts 
quoted last week in these columns derive an added interest. 
The picketing referred to by Mr, Andvews is nothing but 
veiled coorcion. If with all the elaborate precantions 
it did not remain peaeeful everywhere in India in 1924, 
how less likely is it io ho South 
Africa, oaly those who population 
can realise. M. K. G. 


Calcutta and Excise 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

The promise was held out that under the Reform 
Scheme the control of drink and drugs would be placed 
entirely in the hands of the people and the Coyernment 
would not interfere with the declared will of the people. 
Recently, in Assam, a signal example has been given, 
showing how unwilling the Government is to abandon 
any fraction of its power. \ resolution was carricd in 
the Legislative Council, limiting the amount of opium 
Offered for sale under the Government Monopoly every 
year by ten per cent, so that in ton years time the drug 
might be prohibited altogether, except to registered addicts, 
who could be placed under medical supervision. The 
resolution was carried by twenty six votes against thirteen, 
and the assnmption was generally made, that in this 
matter at any rate the Government would carry out the 
will of the representatives of the people. 


does not exist. 


peaceful — in 


know ite white 


So certain did this appear, that in publie speeches 
and in articles the Rev. Herbert Anderson of Calcutta 
openly congratulated. the Government of Assam on the 
great step forward they had taken in temperance 
legislation and his speech was not contradicted. Only 
in the year 192+ did the Government of Assam finally 
declare its own policy. On April 3, 1924, Sir W. Read 
stated in the [Legislative Council; “ I want to correct 
We never definitely undertook to 
each year "—+that is to say, 
Council likes to decide, the 


one misunderstanding. 
reduce per cent 
whatever the Legislative 
Executive is determined to follow 

Another interesting cxample, which has come under 
my direct notice, is that of Calcutta. In the year 1921, 
at the height of the Non-cooperation Movement,— which 
in Bengal and Assam was principally directed during that 
year towards temperance reform,—-the Government of 
the following order to its own 


by ten 


its oWn course. 


Bengal issued 
subordinates :— 

“The Minister desires that henceforward all officers 
of the department should have due regard to the wishes 
of the public in excise matters, and cspecially in fixing 
the number and sites of excise shops, and methods of 
business therein and similar matters. 

“Tt is desirable that the officers of the department 
should show by their conduct, speech and work to the 
Non-cooperators that they are not less interested in the 
cause of temperance than the latter. There are gentle- 
men in many places, who have taken a keen interest in 
exeise matters. It is expected that the officers of the 
Department will cdoperate with these gentlemen and 


show, by their work, that they are not anxious to push 
on the sale of excise articles at the sacrifice of the 
moral well-hcing of the people.” 

These are admirable sentimenis. But what about 
earrying them into cflec)? One would expect that the 
Licensing Board, on which there is a certain popular 
element, would at least have popular control. But this is 


What one who knows intimately the sitnation now 
reports : 

“The Board is not permitted io deal with wholesale 
licenses. Ii has no voice in the ‘issue of Jicensea for a 
period not execeding six anonihs. Tt has no conirol 
over licenses issued to chemists......a licensee is ta be 


told, if any objection is raised against his shop; but the 
Board has, by its own action, no power to abolish the 
license, whatever objections may be raised against it. 
It is doubtful, also, if the Board has the right to 
determine the number of facilities, before issuing the 
list of sites to whieh objections may .be raised. ‘lhe 
Commissioner of Excise, who this as the 
primary function of Government, is apparently no friend 
to Local Option; and there is not much hope of a 
reduction of the number of licenses, while the present 
departmental influence dominates the Board.” 

The result of this departmental domination may be 
for 1923-4, 1924-5 and 


regards 


seen in the list of licenses 
for 1925-6, 


1923-4 1924-5 1925-6 

Country spirits 46 46 44 
Tari 25 25 25 
Foreign Liquor off Trade 33 33 36 
aad Public. off ek 3 35 
Ktestanrant ae 23 23 
Hotels ) ) 
Foreign Liqnor On Trade a 5 4 
Opium 29 29 30. 
Ganja a4 34 ot 
Shiddhi 13 13 13 
Charas 3 3 3 
Total — 283 255 256 


Instead of a steady diminution, under popular control, 
we find that the number of shops and licensed premises 
has actually increased! It is not easy to see, in such 
fienres, how the department officials are showing “ by 
their conduct, speech and work to the Non—Cooperators, 
that they are not less interested in the cause of 
temperance than the. latter.” 

Mr. Anderson tells tho story, how 
were counted in a single day going into an opium shop 
to get the opinm poison. ‘his shop was ia one of the 
worst slurs of Calentta; and it seemed as clear as 
possible that such an opium shop, in’ that miserable 
quarter, was merely pandering to the epium vice among 
the very poor. But the deparmental officer pleaded, 
that the shop should remain, and its license should 
be retained, because it fulfilled a public need ! 


The Hindi Navajivan 

According to the present arrangements the Hindi 
Navojiron 1s issued on Thursday simultaneously with 
Young Indiu. The latest. articles of Gandhizi, are thus 
made available to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 
same day on which they appear in Young India. 

Annual subscription, Rs 4 only, should be remitted by 
Money Order. in adv nee ug-no V. P. P's, are sent, 


2,500 persons 
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Swadeshi and Nationalism 
(By M. &. Gandhi) 
The following from a friend has been on my file for 
a long time: 
“No doubt yon have read M. Romain Rolland’s 
pook entitled ‘Mahatma Gandhi.’ On page 176 of 
this book appears this paragraph: ‘What is this but 
the triamph of nationalism—the narrewest and most 
wnpollated ? Stay at home, shut all doors, 
change nothing, hold on to everything. !xport nothing, 
bay nothing, uplift and purify body and spirit ! A 
gospel indeed of medieval monks! And Gandhi of 
the beoad mind, lets his name be assoviatet with 
it! (By way of preface to D. B. Kalelkar's ‘ Gospel 
of Swadeshi’.)’ Coming from an ardent aldmiver of 
yours, this indeed calls for an answer from you. I notice 
in the November 27 issue of Young India, you append 
a note at the foot of Mr. Andrews’ article entitled 
‘Trath about Nationalism,’ which purports to state 
that Indian Swadeshi cannot become impure or racial. 
Will you not stretch the argument further in a 
snbsequent issue and allay the fears of the author of 
this wonderful book and its innumerable readers ?” 
So far as D. B. Kalelkar’s pamphlet is concerned, the 
position is this. It is a rendering of a Gujarati 
pumphlet. My preface was to the original, D. TB. Kalelkar 
is a valned associate. I therefore wrote the half dozen 
lines of preface also in Gajarati without nating the 
pamphlet. I had only glanced at passages here and 
there. I knew my friend’s views on Swadeshi. I had 
no difficulty about identifying myself with them. 
Bat at the instance of Mr. Andrews, I have read the 
translation and I confess that the presentment is narrow 
in places. I.have discussed them with Mr. Kalelker too 
‘und he agrees that they do read narrow in the 
translation for which he is not responsible. So far as my 
own views aro concerne!, my writings in Young India 
make it qnite plain that my Swadeshi, and for that 
matter Mr. Kalelker’s, is not as narrow as the pamphlet 
would lead one to suppose. 


So much for the pamphlet itself. 

My ‘definition of Swadeshi is well known. I most not 
serve my distant neighbour at the oxpense of the nearest. 
It i never vindictive or punitive. It is in no sense 
narrow, for I buy from every part of the world what is 
needod for my growth. I refuse to bay from anybody 
anything however nice or beantifol if it interfers with 
my growth or injures those whom Nature has made my 
first care. I bay useful healthy literature from every 


part of the world I buy sorgieal instruments 
from Eogland, pins and pencils from Austria and 
watches from Switzerland. Bat I will not by an 
inch of the finest cotton fabric from Kogland or 


Japan or any other part of the world because it has 
injared and increasingly injures the millions of the 
inhabitants of India. I hold it to be sinful for me to 

to bay the cloth span and woven by the needy 
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millions of India’s paupers and to buy foreign cloth, 


although it superior in quality to the 


may be 


Indian hand-spun. My Swadeshi therefore chiefly 
centres round the hand-sppn Kbaddar and 
extends to every thing that ean he and is 


produced in India. My nationalism is as broad as my 
Swadeshi. I want India’s rise so that the whole world 
may benefit. I do not want India to rise on the ruin 
of other nations. If therefore India was strong and 
able, India would send out to the world her treasures of 
art and health giving spices, but will refuse to send out 
opium or intoxicating liquors although the traffic may 
bring much material benefit to India. 


Birth Control 
(By M &. Gandhi) 

It is not without the greatest hesitation and reluctance 
that I approach this subject. The question of using 
artificial methods for birth control has been referred to 
me by correspondents ever since my return to India. 
Though I have answered them personally, I have never 
hitherto dealt with the subject publicly. My attention 
was drawn to the subject, now thirty-five years ago, when I 
was a student in Hngland. There was then a hot 
controversy raging between a purist who would not 
countenance anything but natural means and a doctor 
who advocated artificial means. It was at that early time 
in my life that I became, after leanings for a brief 
period towards artificial means, 2 convinced oppouent of 
them, I now observe that in some Hindi papers the 
methods are described in ao revoltingly open manner 
which shocks one’s senso of decency. I observe, 
too, that one writer does not hesitate to cite 
my name «as among the supporters of artificial 
methods of birth control. I cannot recall a single 
occasion when I spoke or wrote in favour of such methods. 
I have seen also two distingusihed names haying been used 
in support. I hesitate to publish them without reference 
to their owners, 

There can be no two opinions about the necessity of 
birth control. Bat the only method handed down from 
ages past is self-control or Brakmacharya. It is an 
infallible sovereign remedy doing good to those who 
practice it. And medical men will earn the gratitude 
of mankind, if instead of devising artificial means of 
birth control they will find ont the means of self-control. 
The union is meant not for pleasnre but for bringing 
forth progeny. And union is a crime when the desire 
for progeny is absent. 

Artificial methods aro like putting a premium upon 
vice. They make man and woman reckless. And 
respectability that is being given to the methods must 
hasten the dissolution of the restraints that public opinion 
puts upon one. Adoption of artificial methods must result 
in imbecility and nervous prostration. The remedy 
will be found to be worse than the disease. It is wrong 
and immoral to seek to escape the consequences of one's 
acts. It is good for a person who overeats to have an 
ache and a fast, It is bad for him to indulge bis 
appetite and then escape the consequence by taking 
tonies or other medicine It is still worse for a person 
to indulge in his animal passions and escape the 
consequences of his acts. Nature is relentless and will 
haye full revenge for any such violation of her laws. 
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Moral results can only be produced by moral restraints. 
All other restraints defeat the very purpose for 
Which they are intended. The reasoning under: 
lying the use of artificial methods is that indulgence is a 
neccessity of life. Nothing can be more fallacious. Let 
those who are eager to see the births regulated explore 
the lawfal means devised by the ancients and try to 
find out how thoy can be revived. An enormous amount 
of spade—work lies in front of them. Karly marriages 
are a fruitful source of addiug vo the population. The 
present mode of life has also a great deal to do with 
the evil of unchecked procreation. If these causes are 
investigated and dealt with, society will be morally 
elevated. If they are ignored by impatient zealots and 
if artificial methods become the order of the day, 
nothing but moral degradation can be the result. A 
society that has already become enervated through a 
variety of causes will become still {urther enervated by 
the adoption of artificial methods. Those men therefore 
who are light-heartedly advocating artificial methods 
cannot do better than study the subject afresh, stay 
their injurious activity and popularise Brahmacharya both 
for the married and the unmuried. That is the only 
noble and straight method of birth control. 


Notes 

Latest Figures 

Further figures reported since last week from 
Gujarat and through a telegram from Pandit Jawaharlal 
from Allahabad bring the total of membership to 7851. 
The figure reported last week was 6644. So far only 
five Provinces show an advarice on their position as it 
stood last week. The revised figures of these provinces 
are aS follows: 


A B Total 
1 Gujarat 1847 8b 1927 
yan Beg 129 254 1094 


(including un- 
classified figures) 

3 Behar 418 146 737 
(including un— 
classified figures) 


4. Maharashtra 48 123 Lek 
5 Sind Details not furnished 168 
6 Burma 26 3 29 


The last named Province is one of the six Provinces 
from whom no report had been received on the Ist of 
March. The other five t.¢ 1. Tamil Nad, 2. Kerala, 
3. Delhi, 4. Assam and 5. North-Western Provinces 
stili remain unrepresented in the grand total given 
above. , 

As had been foreshadowed in the previous report 
the larger number of provinces have not yet been able 
to cope with the task of collecting district figures, It 
is hoped that full classified figures will be communicated 
to Young India office next week. Messages should not 
reach us later than Wednesday morning. 


Membership Returns 
The figures, published last week, of membership leave 
a great deal to be desired. Six provinces have not sent 
in any returns at all. Of those that have, many have not 
eyen taken the trouble of giving the classification. One 
had hoped, from the letter I published some weeks 
ago, that Berar will at Jeast make a brave show at least 


in yarn giving members. But I am sorry it stands at 
the bottom of the list. -Ajmer could, if it wished, easily 
give one thousand self—spinners. It has begun with 
Ouly two self-spinners against fifteen yaro givers. I 
expect Bengal, Andhra, Karnatak and Behar and’ Tamil 
Nad which have well equipped spinning centrgs, to beat 
Gujarat if only because they have a much larger 
population than Gujarat. They have moreover spinning 
traditions whose memory still lingers in the present 
generation. 


The Rs, 1000 Prize 

I observe that several young men are making an earnest 
effort to win Mr. Revashanker’s prize. Some of the essays 
promise to be brilliantly written. These competitors will 
be gald to learn that Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai has agreed 
to join the examining board. I am looking forward to 
worthy contributions to the growing literature on the 
Subject. 
Spinners’ Yarn 

A. District Congress Secretary writes to say that 
some spinners have grown so fond of spinning that they 
are anxious to purchase their own yarn and get it 
woven into cloth for personal use. He asks whether 
those who have sent their yarn as Congress subscription 
may buy their own yarn for the purpose mentioned. 
The ideal is undoubtedly for people during the leisure 
hours to spin enough for their own clothing. It is the 
easiest and the best method of India becoming 
self-supporting for her cloth. I would therefore advise 
all Secretaries to encourage the idea of spinners buying 
their own yarn on the understanding that they do not 
use it for paying the subscription again. 
Some Striking Figures 

A lover of Khaddar has handed me the following 
condensation of figures to prove how easy it is to make 
India self-supporting for her cloth, if only the people 
could be induced to shake off their laziness and work 
the Charkha and to wear Khaddar garments: 

‘The population of India is 312 millions. 
Assuming that the average requirement of cloth per 
head is 20 yards per annum (now it is only about 
13 yards that is being consumed) 6,240 million yards 
every year would be required for he country. 
Assuming further that every spind] working four 
hours a day gives forty pounds f yarn per year 
which can be turned into 160 8 yards of cloth, 4 
crores of Charkhas or one Cha: .:a for every eight 
men and women in India wonld be needed, The 
yarn Output is taken to be on tho average of 14 
count end at a speed of nearly 420 yards per hour. 
As large nambers of Charkhas ean profitably be made 
to work even eight hours a day the estimate will 
have to be reduced to about 3 crores or one Charkha 
for every ten men and women in India. 


* To consume this yarn 50 lakhs of hand looms 
would be needed, if on an average one loom gave 
5 yards a day and the number of working days 
during the year be taken only at 250. The estimate 
would be much less if the weavers were to employ 
themselves for 300 days and the average outturn be 
taken at 6 yards per day “ec. only 35 lakhs of hahd 
looms, According to the census of 1901 there were 
25 lakhs of men engaged‘in the hand loom indastry, 
That would probably mean that there were nearly 
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8 to 10 lakhs of handlooms working, It is well 
known that thousands of hand looms have ceased to 
work. 

“The foreign imports of cloth totalled 1,577 million 
yards in 1922. In the 58 million 
pounds of yarn was also imported. Taking that this 
latter was converted into 400 million yards or seven 
yards per poand the total foreign cloth would be 
1,977 million yards or nearly 20! crores of yards, 
One crore of Charkhas working on the basis mentioned 
in the first para, or one Charkha for every thirty 
men and women in India would be our need to 
replace this cloth. The number of handlooms would 
be about 12 to 15 lakhs calculated on the average 
given above. 

“In the eight years from 1914 to 1922 the mills 
have increased their spindles by 600 thousand and 

* looms by 30 thousand and the improvement in the 
production has been 600 million yards. The capital 
has also increased by over eight to nine crores in 
fifteen years. To replace the total import of foreign 
cloth and yarn or the 2,000 million yards calculated 
in the other para, a mill programme even under the 
most favourable circumstances would probably take 
not less than thirty to forty years. It would probably 
be even more, say sixty to eighty years or even 
hundred years considering that the circumstances 
which obtained during the years of war may not 
occur again. Further there is the difficulty of 
competition in finer counts above thirty which are at 
present got either from Japan or Gregt Britain. 
Finer plant would have to be erected and that would 
mean our increasing dependence ‘on foreign plant 
and expert technical advice. 


same year 


“The figures about wear and tear and depreciation 
in the Indian mills are striking. They come to 
nearly 170 lakhs a year. Once in 20 years the 
depreciation amounts probably to as much capital 
as is invested. Further the taxes (Super Tax and 
Income Tax) the Excise duty, Railway freight and 
local and Municipal rates paid by the mills amount 
nearly to 337 lakhs a year. ‘Ihese 34 crores every 
year are being borne by the consumers. Under the 
Charkha and handloooms scheme a considerable part 
of this would be saved for the people and be 
available for industry.” 

No Stoning in Quran 

I gladly publish the following telegram from Dr. 
Mahomed Ali, President Ahmadiya Anjuman Ishaat-i- 
Islam : 

“The Quran enjoins no such punishment as 
stoning for any offence whatever. Your note is 
unfair to Islam and her prophet and liable to 
trémendonsly prejudice the world against Islam. I 
am sure this is not your considered opinion and is based 
on hearsay. A reference to my English translation 
of Quran on the points concerned will convince yon 
that your informants are in error. Pray consider 
end refute. " 

Dr. Mahomed Ali has misunderstood my criticigm. I 
knew that stoning to death had been defended by some 
as & penalty described by the Quren in certain 
ciroumstances. Without stating my opinion, as to whether 
sach » penalty had or had not been prescribed in the 
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Quran or the traditions I simply said that it could not be 
defended even on the authority of the Ho/y Quran. I am 
glad that Dr. Mahomed Ali assures me that ‘the Quran 
enjoins no such punishment as stoning.’ I would like to 
know on what ground it has been defended at Kabul and 
the defence upheld in India by a section of Musalmans. 
I would like to see a unanimous condemnation by 
Musalmans of stoning as a form of penalty. If it could 
be had it would make a repetition of the penalty 
impossible in any part of the Islamic world. 


A Typical Letter 

A well-known Indian public worker once wrote to & 
well-known Englishman a letter asking for an interview. 
Here is a characteristic reply sent by the Englishman: 

“In reply to your letter I regret that I cannot 

see you for the simple reason that, in my opinion, 
no benefit could be derived by you from an interview 
with me in the present state of the Indian question. 
I can neither understand nor sympathise with the 
action and purpose of the leaders of the Indian 
community. Your people must surely understand 
something of the nature of the race of men with whom 
they are dealing. Much has been given you by the 
British Government. Can you not put to its full use 
that which has been given in the spirit of justice ? 
It is possible for your people, by high organisation 
of their voting power and by the careful selection 
and continual criticism of their best men, to prove 
over a series of years that they are capable of 
exercising the highest duties and fulfilling the mest 
exacting responsibilities of citizenship. I am sure that. 
in giving this proof of political capacity you would 
carry with you for future political evolution, the best 
minds and the most effective sympathies of my 
countrymen. If you place your trust in political 
bargains among English parties, you can but be 
disappointed by results.” 

It is difficult to choose whether to deplore the 
insolence of the letter or to admire the sincerity of the 
writer's convictions. He had made up his mind that he 
had nothing to learn from the would-be visitor. He had 
only to give. Who can satisfy this Englishman who 
keeps himself locked up in a safe and refuses to see that 
no amount of argumentative powers can possibly fit us 
for the ‘ exacting responsibility of citizenship’? Who 
can prove to such an Englishman that the responsibilities 
of citizenship require the primary capacity for self- 
defence and that this cannot be acquired by learning the 
art of debating? Who can show to him that his own 
race learnt the art of self-government by developing 
the capacity for defending its country and that such 
debating power as it has learnt came to it only after 
the English people began to have self-government ? Who 
can show to this writer and his like that we Indians think 
not that much has been given usin the spirit of justice, 
but that so little has been given to us, and that 
too by force of circumstances? Lastly, who can show him 
that we put our trust not in ‘ political bargaining among 
English parties but in our own strength?’ This ignorance 
of Englishmen and their attitude of studied isolation is 
truly deplorable. The letter, however, teaches us a lesson. 
We must not court insult by asking for interviews with 
those we do not know. Our own condact will right our 
relations with the whole world, 
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A Worker Imprisoned 
I have a telegram from Cochin saying that je. 
Kurur Nambudripad has been sentenced to two months’ 
simple imprisoument. I do not know the cause of 
imprisoument. Sjt. Nambudripad is a sgasoned soldicr and 
staunch worker. I congratulate him on his imprisonment. 
In my Qpinion ho also serves who is imprisoned in the 
act of service and without any moral lapse. 
A “Politician ? 
Mr, Andrews sends me for answer a letter he has 
received from an English friend. This is the friend's 
puzzle : 


“I was surprised to read in a recent article 
Gaudhis repudiation of 
touchables and untouchables. 
test question. 


intermarriage between 
That seems to me the 
Not that I would have him advocate 
marriage between any particular caste and any other, 
any more than between any person and any other 
person. But surely the right marital relations, and 
the right children, are fdund henover man and 
wife are of one mind, in the fullest sense. And is 
that not Gandhis aim in India? In proportion as 
it is reached, will not intermarriage between castes 
not become as natural as in Wphesus was intermarriage 
between Jew and Greek? 


“I know Gandhi is a politician and can guess he 
wrote the words to avoid offence. But surely'the political 
price of such a statement is suro to be fatally 
injurious to his central aim? How can he expect 
the European farmer in Kenya to treat the Indian 
shopkeeper as he should, if Brahmins are to deny 
equal privileges +o sweepers ot the sole ground of 
caste? 


I Have repeatedly expressed my view of caste and 
inter-marriage. With me marriage is no necessary test 
of friendship even between husband and wife, let alorte 
their respective clans. I cannot picture to myself a time 
whev all mankind will have one religion. As a rule 
there will, therefore, be the religious bar. People will 
marry in their own religion. Similaly there will persist 
the territorial restriction. The caste restriction is an 
extension of the same principle. It is a social convenience. 
An Huglish noblemans son does not, as a rule, marry a 
grocers daughter. She would, as a rule, be rejected on 
the sole ground of her birth. JI am opposed to 
untouchability because it limits the field of service. 
Marriage is not an act of service. It is a comfort man 
or woman seeks for him or herself. AndIsce no harm 
in restricting the circle of comfort or being selective in 
regard to such a life-chango as marriage. If a 
Kenya settler will not tulerato my presence in Kenya 
because I will not give my daughter in marriage to 
him or receive his for my son I should fe sorry for 
him but would content myself with exclusion from 
Kenya rather than bo compelled to contraet 
an incompatible tie. I would.only add that the Kenya 
settler would not permit me even to think of any such 
relation. And if I put forth any such claim it would 
be regarded as an additional reason for excluding mo 
from his preserve. ‘though the point is absolutely 
clear as it seems to me and though marriage is restricted 
in practice all over the world to classes, clans etc., 
My Andrews’ correspondent ig not likely to be satisfied 
with my answer. But I can give him the assurance 
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that I have not evaded the issue for fear 
of giving offence. JI am not a politician in the narrow 
sense given to the word by the correspondent. I have 


written as I haye bélieyed. I have sacrificed no prineiple 
to gain a political advantage. Probably I would gain 
greater reputation in the circles I moye in, if I did not 
accept the IJlindu restraint on inter-marriage. And 
what is my central aim? It is equal treatment for the 
whole of humanity and that cqual treatment means 
equality of service. The duty of seryice may be denied 
to none. ‘The privilege of matriage presupposes 
temperamental and other affinity. It would be no crime 
for a woman to reject the hand of a red haired man but 
she would be guilty of a gross sin if she neglected the 
duty of serving him because of his red hair. Marriage 
is a matter of choice. Service is an obligation that 
cannot be shirked. 


To Another Revolutionary 

I am afraid your advice to me to retire from publi¢ 
life ig not so easy to follow as if is to give. JF clam 
to be a setvant of India and therethrough of 
humanity. £ cannot always have it my own way, If 
i have had my share of fair weather I must face the 
foul too; I mugt not abandon the field of battle sp long 
as I feel that I am wauted. When my work is 
done and I have become a disabled or worn out soldier, 
I shall be put away. Till then I must eontinue to do 
my work and endeavour to neutralise in alk the ways 
accessible to me the poison of the revalutionary activity: 
A well-meaning and self-saerificing physician who 
prescribes arsenic when he should have givén fresh 
grape juice is one to be shunned i spite of his good 
intentions and even sacrifice. .I invite the revolutionaries. 
not to commit suicide and drag with them unwilling 
victims. India’s way is not Europes. India is mot 
Calcutta and Bombay. India lives in her seven hundred 
thousand villages. if the revolutionaries are 9s meny 
let them spread out into these villages and try to bring 
sunshine into the dark dungeons of the millions of 
their countrymen. ‘That would be worthier of their 
ambition and love of the land than the exciting: and 
unquenchable thirst for the blood of English officials 
and those who are. assisting them. It is nobler to try 
to change their spirit than to take their lives. 


Hindu Aggressiun 

A Musalman correspondent takes me gently to task 
for my article dealing with the alleged building of 
mosqucs On private property, and then quotes unsupported 
instanccs of alleged Itindu aggression. He, however, 
supports one statement with facts. I have invited him to 
support his other statements and have promised full 
publication and eyen investigation in the eveni of his so 
supporting them. Meanwhile, I give below the only 
statement made and supported ly my correspondent : 


“The Mosicms of Lohani want tovsubstitate a 
pneca siricture fon an old katcha mosque. The Hinda 
might won't Iect the Meslem right 'preyail. Our 
brethren are using the same’ weapons of boyeott 
against the rightful countrymen which they were 
taught to use against foreign aggression. Prayers and 
call to prayers are all stopped. ” 


If the Hindus of Lohini have done what jammpuied 
to them, they aro certainly guilty of oggressfon, TF 
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invite them to send me their versjon for publication 
and set the matter right without delay, if the 
allegations made against them are right. Those who 
seek justice must come with clean hands. M. K. G. 


The Lowlands of Kenya 
(By C.F. Andrews) 

After a recent visit to Delhi, I feel it to be of the 
utmost importance to make plain, beyond any shadow of 
misunderstanding, how emphatically I shonld object to 
any One being sent out from India officially to investi- 
gate an area in the Lowlands of Keuya in which large 
free grants of crown lands shoald be given to Indians 
for colonisation purposes. 

In the first place, to accept even tentatively such an 
Ofterr or even to examine it with a view to approval, is 
to stultify the whole Indian position. For the Indian 
claim is not to receive free grants of crown Jands any 
where, but to recover the legal rights of sale and 
puréhaseof land in the Highlands which have been illegally 
taken away after a solemn promise had been made that 
they should remain intact. Indians are asking for an 
elementary right of citizenship. They are asking to be 
placed Op a basis of equality with other citizens in the 
eyes of the law. It therefore can easily bo seen, that 
if Indians even examine the propusal that they should 
be given grants in the Lowlands, it will be certainly 
understood as their final abandonment of legal rights 
elaewhere. I do not think that it can be made too 
piain, that the very ecr of sending an Indian official 
to examine an area in the Lowlands will bo interpreted 
as a giving up of Indian iegal rights in the Highlands 
altogether. 

In the second place, for Indians to use the British 
military force to take possession of a large area in 
the Lowlands, thus depriving the natives of still 
farther territory, in addition to the 12,000 square 
miles of fertile soil that has been taken from them in 
the highlands by the Whites, is to commit an injustice. 
It means that India, for the first time, by a definite 
act, is prepared to enter upen a policy of imperial grab’, 
Wherever an vpportunity vcvurs. That the African 
natives, as far as they have any voice ur power, will 
most strongly object to any such pulicy of ‘grab’, on 
the part of India, goes without saying. If they are 
voiceless and powerless, then the wrong done to them 
will be all the greater. It must be remembered, that 
Kenya is not an empty: country, with no native 
inhabitants. It is a large territory, with only a very 
small fraction of good well-watered agricultural land. If 
it had not been for the labour explyitation that has 
been going on, with its inevitable demoralisation, the 
native population would already have spgead over the 
caltivable soil and occupied it. Kiven today, in spite 
of the exploitation that has taken placc, tho native 
‘reserves’ are already proving too small. It woull be an 
act of grave injustice, ihorefero, if Indians were to 
size, under the cover of British and Indian bayonets, a 
great slice of the territory still remaining open for 
native occupation. 

In the third plage, the Indian claim to free 
imenigration into Kenya and Uganda is bascd entirely on 
the ground, that Indiaus ars helping and not hindering 
the native alyancoment. Thore is no other claim than 
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this. What is put forward is this, that for two thousand 
years the trade between Hast Africa and India has gone 
on. Indians have come freely to Mast Africa and have bees 
hospitably received because they came in peace and not for 
wart because the trade and the barter that they brought 
with them was mutually benoficial. Mast Africans have, 
from this side, been able to come freely to India in the 
They have been hospitably received for the 
Same reason. Thus free emigratiop on both sides has 
been encouraged and has prevailed [But if an entirely 
new relationship is adyocated—the relationship (however 
decently veiled ) of conquest and possession,—the whole 
aspect thianges. The Indian claim, to respect the native 
and to benefit the native, falls to the ground. Indians 
become imperialistic invaders of Africa dnd are classed 
as sach in the same category with the Europeans. 
Though feeling the iron yoke of subjection themselves, 
they are ready to bring others into subjection. ‘Lhey 
do not any longer stand out on the side of the oppressed, 
but themselves take ‘the side of the oppressors apd their 
own share of the spoils. Any such action on the part 
of responsible Indians on such a larye seale as is now 
contemplated, is to me unthinkable. 

[ I entirely endorse Mr. Andrews’ view that it would 
be wrony in every way to countenance the idea of Indians 
being excluded from the highlands and restricted to the 
lowlands especially if ‘it is true that the lowlands have 
to be stelen from she natives of the soil. M. K. G.] 


To M. V. N. 

I draw a sharp distinction between untouchability and: 
Varnr or caste. The tormer has no scientific basis. It 
cannot be supported by reason. It denics man the 
privilege of service to fellow beings and deprives the 
‘untouchable in distress of the right of receiving service 
from their kind. he caste system has in my opinion a 
Scientific basis. Reason does not revolt against it. If it 
has disadvantages, it has also its advantages. It does 
not prevent a Brahmin from serving his Shudra brother. 
Caste creates a social and moral restraint. The doctrine 
of caste cannot be extended. 1 would restrict it to four 
Any multiplication would be an evil, I would 
reform the castcs and rid them of undoubted abuses 
but I can find no reason for their abolition. For me 
there is no question of superivrity or inferiority. A 
Brahmin who regards himself as a superior being born 
to look down upon the other castes is not a Brahmin. 
If he is first he is so by right of service. 


To R. S. S. R. 

You have not given your address. If, in your opinion 
the (ita advocates violence in the other chapters, the 
verses, you quote from the 12th, do not take us much 
farther along non-violence. But 1 do not agree with 
you that the Gita advocates and teaches violence in any 
part of it. Seo the concluding discourse at the end of 
chapter II. Although that chapter lends itself to 
@ violent interpretation, the concluding vorses secm to 
me to preclude any such interpretation. The fact is 
that @ literal interpretation of the Gita lands ome in 
a sea of contradictions. The letter trnly killeth, the 
spirit giveth life. M. K. G. 
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Notes 
Vykom Satyagraha 


I offer no apology to the reader for giving much 
Space in these pages to Vykom Satyagraha by reproducing 
the whole of that portion of the address of the Dewan 
of Travancore to its Popular Assembly which deals with 
the Vykom Satyagraha. It enables the reader to 
understand and appreciate the nature of the brave 
struggle that is being carried on by a band of Satya- 
grahis as also the importance of the cause for which 
Satyagraha is being offered. Vykom is. a test caso so 
far as Travancore and for that matter Malabar is 
corccerned. It affects the common rights of more than 
one sixth of the entire popzlation of ‘Travancore. Those 
therefore who are interested in the removal of the 
curse of untouchability cannot but read the Dewan’s 
address with interest. I do not propose to comment 
On it this week as it would be unfair to do so in view 
of the fact that I am to have the honour of meeting 
him before this will have been printed and in view of 
the further fact that I have not at the time of writing 
completed my investigations. But I cannot help endors- 
ing the remark of Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah that 
‘there is a world of difference between Satyagraha meant 
to be an educative force and fatyagraha intended as an 
instrument for the coercion of the Government and 
through them of the orthodox Hindu. What the Satya- 
grahis should aim at is the conversion of the orthodox 
to whom untouchability is part of their faith.’ I make 
bold to state that from the very outset Satyagraha at 
Vykom was intended to be an educative force and never 
an instrument of coercion of the orthodox. It was for 
that reason that the fast against the orthodox was 
abandoned. It was tp avoid coercion of the Government 
by embarrassment that the barricades _ have been 
scrupulously respected. It was fcr that reason that no 
attempt was made to dodge the Police. It has 
recognised that what appears to the reformers as a gross 
and sinful superstition is to the orthodox a part of their 
faith. The Satyagrahi’s appeal has thereforo been to 
the reason of the orthodox. But experience has shown 
that mere appeal to the reason produces no effect upon 
those who have settled convictions, The eyes of their 
understanding are opened not by argument bnt by the 
suffering of tho Satyagrahi. The Satyagrahi strives to 
reach the reascp through the heart. The mothod of 
reaching the heart is to awaken public opinion, Public 
opinion for which one cares is a mightier force ‘han 
that of gunpowder. The Vykom Satyagraha has 
vindicated itself io that it ba draws the attention of 
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the whole of India to tne cause and it has been 
instrumental in the Travancore Assembly considering in 
a remarkable debate a resolution favouring the reform 
sought fer and lastly in eliciting a considered reply from 
the Dewan of Travancore. I am sure that victory if a 
certainty if only the Satyagrahis will retain their patience 
and their spirit of suffering. 


Man’s inhumanity to Man 

In the midst of the incessant rush I am going 
through in this land of palms (‘I'ravancore), where I am 
writing these notes, I cannot resist noting down a 
never-fading Sight I had to witness at Cochia Cochin 
has imported from Japan numerous riekshas which its 
well-to-do citizens use for their convenience. These are 
drawn not by animals but by men. I carefally noted 
as many of these carriers as passed. Not one impressed 
me with his physique. They had nefther the calves nor 
the chest nor the arms well-formed for the ardaous 
task of carrying a burden in the hot. sun and melting 
heat. The rickshuxs ave built for carrying One passenger 
only. In my opinion it is bad enough for a healthy 
and full limbed man to be carried by man, but I was 
ashamed of my species and pained beyond meastre to: see 
two and even three passengers huddled together in some 
rickshas. It was no doubt wrong for the carrier not 
to refuse to carry more than one burden. But what 
is one to say of the pair or the trio who in order to 
save a few coppers would not be ashamed to be carried 
by a member of their species who is hardly fit to 
| I hope there is a law in 
Cochin prohibiting the carrying of more than one 
passenger in these rickshas. And if there is one, I 
hope the kindly citizens will sce to it that it is strictly 
obeyed. But if there is no such law, I hope that one 
would be passed making the carriage of more than one 
passenger an impossibility. If I had the power I 
would abolish the ricksha. But that I know must 
remain apious hope. But is it too much to hepe that 
men who ply these will be subjected to a 
strict medical examination as to their fitness for the 


carry even one of them. 


rickshas 


heavy work? 
Inter-Dining 

A correspondent asks, ‘should children belonging to 
different castes aud living in one boarding house be 
made to dine together inacommon dining rcom?’ The 
question is not well pat. But the answer -to the question 
as it is put would be that children cannot ba made to 
inter—dine. If, however, it be urged that no boarding house 
keeper can make rules requiring all who care to join it 
to inter—dine, it would beas unreasonable a demand aF it 
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would be to compel children who are admitted without 
gach stipulation as to inter-dining to dine in company 
with children belonging to other castes. In the absence 
of any rule to the contrary, 1 should imagine that the 
pregamption would be that the usual rules for separate 
dining arrangements would apply. This question of 
inter-dining is a vexed one and in my opinion no hard 
and fast rules can be laid down, Personally I am not 
sure that inter-dining is a necessary reform. At the 
same time I recognise the tendency towards breaking 
down the restriction altogether. I can find reasons for and 
against the restriction. I would not force the pace. I do 
not regard it as a sin for a person not to dine with 
another nor do I regard it as sinful if one advocates 
and practises inter-dining. I should, however, resist the 
attempt to break down the restriction in disregard of 
the feelings of others. On the contrary I would respect 
their scruples in the matter. 


The Kisans of Oudh 
Mr. Manilal Doctor of Fyzabad sends me the following 


for publication : 

“TI have been brought oyer from Gaya to Hyzabad 
at the request of thousands of Kisans. 

“In Bihar—in Champaran—I was disillusioned. 
India is by no means a bed of roses for the workers 
on land. It is not surprising that Assam, Calcutta, 
Cawnpore, Ahmedabad, Burma and the distant 
Colonies are able to attract coolies. Oudh seems to 
be in a worse condition still. The cry is “Let us be 
free from this foreign yoke and labour will have 
its due.” Iam not sure in my mind that workers 
and peasants will get justiee at the hands of those 
who are likely to succeed the British Government. 

“ Anyhow, the position that I am prepared to 
act upon is this:—The workers and peasants should 
not allow themselves to be made tools of by either 
Indian capitalists or the British Government. They 
must look after their own interests and only so far 
as may be consonant with them, that they may 
‘co-operate’ or ‘non-cooperate.” Of course the 
*Charkha’ should spread amongst them and_ it 
will be better for them to spin yarn for clothing 
themselves with, than spin litigation during the 
slack months of the Indian year, which is absolutely 
dependent on the favours of the four rainy months 
(unlike the tropical colonies, where there are showers 
throughout the year). 

“India is a good country, but human beings— 
Indian and foreign—have ‘co-operated’ to make a 
hell of it!!! How long Oh! Lord!! How long!!!” 
I hope that Mr. Manilal Doctor will succeed in 

introducing the Charkha in every Kisan village and in 
the act make a carefal study of the economic position 
of the Kisans. What we need is a patient and exact 
stady of typical Indian villages of India such as Dr. 
Mann published some years ogo regarding a few 


Deccan villages. M. K. G. 


The Hindi Navajiyan 
According to the present arrangemen's the 
Navojiran ts issued on Thursday simultaneously with 
Young India. The latest articles of Gandhiji, are thus 
made avarlable to the readers of Hindi Navajican om the 

same day on which they appear in Young India, 
Annual subscription, Ra, 4 only, should be remitted by 
Money Order in adycnce us no V. P. P's. are sent, 


Hindi 
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Satyagrahi’s Duty 


f The following is almost a verbatim report of the 
quiet talk I gave to the inmates of the Satyagraha 
Ashram at Vykom. The Ashram has st the present 
moment over fifty volunteers who stand or squat in 
front of the four barricades which are put up to guard 
the four entrances to the Vykom temple. They spin 
whilst they are stationed there and remain there at 4 
stretch for six hours. They are sent in two relays. I 
reproduce the talk as being of general iuterest and 
applicable to all Satyagrahis. M. K. G.] 

I am sorry that I shall be going away to-day without 
having a chat with you which 1! would regard as 
complete and satisfactory. But it seems it is not 
possible to do more Those in charge of arrangements 
about my programme are of opinion that I ought to cee, 
in order to help the cause, more places than Vykom. 
I haye yielded to their adyice but my own conviction 
based on past experience is that the success of the 
movement depends more on yourself than on outside 
support. If there is nothing in you, or if there is not 
much in you, any amount of enthusiasm. brought about 
by a passing visit like mine will be of no avail. But 
if I had not come here and there had been no enthusiasm 
on the part of the public, and if you had been true to 
yourself there would have been nothing wanting. Your 
work would have commanded all the enthusiasm that 
might have been needed for a cause like this. Therefore 
if I could have passed here a longer time than I have, 
it would haye been more profitable. However, that could 
not be done in face of the advice of friends who are 
guiding me. 


But I want to tell you as briefly as I can what I 
expect of you. I would ask you to forget the political 
aspect of the programme. VTolitical consequences of this 
struggle there are, but you are not to concern yourself 
with them. If you do, you will miss the true result 
and also miss the political consequences, and when the 
real heat of the struggle is touched you will be found 
wanting. I am therefore anxions, even if it frightens 
you, tO explain to you the true nature of the struggle. 
It is a struggle deeply religious for the Hindus. We 
are endeavouring to rid Hinduism of its greatest blot. 
The prejudice we have to fight against is an agolong 
prejudice. The struggle for the opening of the - roads 
round the temple which we hold to be public to the 
unapproachables is but a small skirmish in the big battle. 
If our struggle was to end with the opening of the 
roads in Vykom you may be sure I would not have 
bothered my head about it. If therefore you think that 
the struggle is to end with opening of the roads in 
Vykom to the unapproachables you are mistaken. The 
road must be opened. It has got to be opened. But 
that will be the beginning of the end. The end is to 
get all sach roads throughout Travancore to be opened 
to the unapproachables; and not only that, but we 
oxpect that our efforts may rosult in amelioration of 
the general conditiot of the untouchables and 
unapprocahables. That will require tromendous sacrifice, 
Yor our aim is not to do things by violence to 
opponents. That will be conversion by violence or 
compulsion, and if we import compulsion in matters of 
religion, there is no doubt that we shall be i 


suicide. We should carry on this struggle on the lines 
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of strict non-violence, /. ¢. by suffering in our own 
Persons. ‘That is the meaning of Satyagralia. 'Ihe 
question is whether you are capable of every suffering 
that may be imposed upon you or may be your lot 
in the journey towards the goal. Eyen whilst you are 
sufferi. g, you may have no hitternesss—no trace of it— 


against your opponents. And I tell you .it' is not a 


mechanical act at all. On the contrary I want you to 


feel like loving your opponents and the way to 
do it is to give them the same credit for honesty of 
purpose which you would claim for yourself. I know that 
it 18 a difficult task. I confess that it was a difficult task 
for me yesterday whilst I was talking to those friends 
who insisted on their right to exclude the unapproachables 
from the temple roads. I confess there was selfishness 
behind their talk. How then was I to credit them with 
honesty of purpose? T was thinking of this thing 
yesterday and also this morning, and this ix what J did. 
I asked myself : ‘ Wherein was their selfishness or self— 
interest’? It is true that they have their ends to serve, 
But so have we our ends to serve. Only we consider 
our ends to be pure and therefore selfless. But who is 
to determine where selflessness ends and selfishness 
begins. Selflessness may be the purest form of selfish— 
ness. I do not say this for the sake of argument. 
But that is what I really feel. I am considering their 
condition of miad from their point of view and not my 
own. Had they not been Hindu they would not have 
talked as they did yesterday. And immediately we 
begin to think of things «as our opporents think of 
them we shall be able to do them full jrstice. I know 
that this requires » detached state of mind, and it ia 
a state very difficult to reach.. Nevertheless for a 
Satvagrahi it is absolutely essential. Three fourths cf 
the miseries and misunderstandings in the world will 
disappear, if we step into the shoes of cu: adversaries 
and understand their standpoint. We will then agree 
with our adversaries quickly or think of them charitably. 
In our case there is no question of cur agreeing with 
them quickly as our ideals are radically different. 
Bot we may be charitable to them ‘and believe that 
they actually mean what they say. They do not want 
to open the reads to the anapproachables. Now whether 
it is their self-interest or ignorance that tells them to 
say 80, we really believe that it is wrong of them 
to say so. Our business therefore is to show them 
that. they are in the wrong and we should do 
‘go by our suffering. I have found that 


are agelong and based on supposed __ religious 
authority. Reason has to be strengthened by suffering 
and suffering opens the eyes of understanding. 
‘Therefore there must be no trace of compulsion in 

our acts. We must not he impatient, and we must have 
an undying faith in the means we aro adopting. The 
means we are adopting just now are that we approach 
the four barricades and as we are stopped there we 
sit down and spin away from day to day, and we mast 
believe that through it the roads must be opened. I 
know that it is @ difficult*and slow procers. But if you 


believe in the efficacy. of Satyagraha you will, rejoice . 


ian this slow torture snd suffering, and you will not feel 
‘the discomfort of your position »8 you go and sit in the 
boiling sun from day to day. If you -have faith in the 


mere - 
appeal to reason does not answer where prejudices ‘ 
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— 


eause and the means and in God the hot sun will be 


cool for you. You must not be tired and say ‘ how long’, 
and never get irritated. That is only a smal! portion 
of yozr penance for the sin for which Hindvism is 
responsible. 

I regard yon as soldiers in this campaign. It is 
not possibie for you to reason out things for yourselves. 
You have come to the Ashram because you have faith 
in the management. That does not mean faith in me. 
For I am not manager. I am directing the movement 
so far as ideals and general direction are concerned. 
Your faith ‘therefore must be in those who ave managers 
for the time being. The choice before coming to 
the Ashram was yours. But having made your choice 
and come to the Ashram it is not for you to reason 
why. If we are to become a powerful nation you must 
obey all directions that may be given to you from time 
to time. That is the only way in which either politiest 


‘or religious life can be built up. You must have determined 


for yourselves certain principles and you must have joined 
the struggle in obedience to these principles. Thore who 
remain in the Ashram are taking as much part in the 
stuggle as those who go and offer Satyagraha at the 
barricades, Every piece of work in connection with the 
struggle is just as important as any other piece, and 
therefore the work of sanitation in the Ashram is just 
as important as spinning away at the barricades. And if 
in this place the work of cleaning the closets and 
compound is more distasteful than spinning it should be 
considered far more important and profitable. Not a 
single minute should be wasted in idle conversation, but 
we must be absorbed in the work before us and-if every 
one of us works in that spirit you will cee that there is 
pleasure in the work itself. Every bit of property, any 
thing in the Ashram should be regarded by you as your 
own property and not property that can be wasted at 
pleasure. You may not waste a grain of rice or a serap 
of paper, and similarly a minute of your time. It is 
not ours. It belongs to ihe nation and we are  tiustees 
for the use of it. ° 
I know that all this will sound hard and diffienlt 
for you. My presentation may be hard, but it has not 
been possible for me to present the thing in any other 
way. For it will be wrong on my part if I deceive 
you or myself in believing that this is an easy thing. 
Much corruption has crept into our religion. We 
have become lazy as a nation, we have lost the time 
sense. Selfishness dominates our action. There is mutual 
jealousy amongst the tallest of us. We are uncharitebe 
to oné another. And if I did not draw your attentjon 
to the things I have, it will not be possible for us to 
rid ourselves of all these evils. Satyagraha is a relentless 
search for truth and a determination to reach trath. I 
can only hope you will realise the import of what you 
are doing. And if yon do, your path will be easy— 
easy becsrse you will take delight in difficulties and 
you will langh in hope when everybody is in despair. 
I believe in the ilfustrations Rvekis or poets have given in 
religious books. For example, I literally believe in tha 
possibility of a Sudhanva smiling away whilst ~he was 
being drowned in the boiling oil. For to him it was 


' greater torture to forget his Maker than to be in boiling 


oil, And so it can be in a lesser: measure here, if we 
‘have.a spark of Sndhanva's faith in this straggle. 
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Young India 


A Difficult Problem 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


An Andhra correspondent invites attention to his 
difficulties as follows: 


“Ip last week's Young India in one of your 
answers to a Bengal correspondent on untouchability 
you have stated thus: “Since ‘we’ do-take water from 
the hands of Shudras we should not hesitate to 
accept it from the hands of untouchables,’ meaning 
by ‘we’ the high caste Hindus. I do not know the 
customs precalent in Northern India. But are you 
aware of the fact that in Andhra as well ws in still 
Southern parts of India Brahmins do not only not take 
water from the hands of non—Brahmins (of any of 
the other three castes) bat the more orthodox of 
them observe strict untouchability with non—Brahmins. 


“ You have often said that yon do not advocate 
inter-dining as essential to the removal of the present 
false notions of superiority of castes. You have 
quoted once an instance of Pandit Malaviyaji to 
bring out the fact that living as you are in mutual 
admiration and respect you could not think Malaviyaji 
meaning any contempt to you if he refused water or 
anything e'se from your hands. I agree there it 
might have meant no contempt. But do yon know that 
the Brahmins of our. part do not take food if seen 
by a non-Brahmin even if it be from a distance of 
hundred yards? Let alone the touching of it by 
him. May I also point out that a word or two 
escaping the mouth of a Shudra in a street is enough 
to rouse the orthodox Brahmin at meal to anger — 
and he will go without meal the whole day? In 
what. way can these facts be interpreted if they can 
mean no contempt? Has not the Brahmin pat an 
air of superiority? Will you please enlighten me on 
these points? I am myself a Brahmin youth and 
hence write with first hand knowledge.” 


Untouchability is a ‘hydra-headed monster. It is a 
deeply moral and religious question. Inter-dining, to me, is 
a social question. Behind the fresent _ untouchability 
there is undoabtedly and negessarily contempt for a portion 
of one’s species. It is a canker that is eating into the 
vitals of society. It is a denial of the rights of man, 
It does not stand on « par with inter-dining. And I 
would strongly urge social reformers not to mix the two. 
If they do, they would injure the sacred cause of “ the 
untonchables and the unapproachables.” The Brahmin 
correspondent's diffienlty is real. It shows the length 
to which the evil has been carried. The name Brahmin 
should be, as it once was, a synonym for utter humility, 
self~effacement, sacrifice, purity, courage, forgiveness 
and true knowledge. But today this sacred land is 
earsed with divisions between Brahmins and non—Brahmins. 
In many instances the Brahmin has lost the superiority 
which he never claimed but which was his by right of 
Service. He is now desperately striving to assert what 
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he cannot claim and has therefore roused the jenlousy 
of non-Brahmins in some parts of India. ortrnately 
for Hinduism and fortunately for the country there are 
Brahmins like the correspondent who are fighting with 
all their strength the tendeney towards the ominon: 
assertion and are serving the non—Brahmins with a selfless 
pertinacity which is worthy of their high traditions 
Kverywhere one finds Brahmius in the forefront fighting 
the evil of untouchability and supporting their brief with 
authorities from scriptures. I urge the Southern 
Brahmin of the type mentioned by the Andhra 
correspondent to recognise the signs of the iimes and 
rid himself of false notions of superiority or of 
superstition that smells sin in the visible approach of a 
non-Brahmin or regards his dinner as polluted if he 
hears the voice of a non-Brahmin. The Brahmins 
taught the world to see Bralman in everything. Surely 
then there cari be no defilement from outside. It 
comes from within. Let the Brahmin re-deliver the 
message that the untouchables and the unapproachables are 
the evil thonghis that one harbours. He tanght the 
world to believe that ‘man is truly his own deliverer 
as he is also his own defiler or captor ' 


The non-Brahmin must not be ruffled by the things 
mentioned by the Andhra correspordent. Brakmins 
like the Andhra correspondent will fight, as they are 
fighting, his battle. He must not, as I fear is the 
growing tendency, despise the whole race of Brahmins 
because of the sins of a few. Let him be dignified 
enough not to claim right conduct towards himself from 
those who will misconduct themselves. I need not. fee] 
insulted because the passerby does not acknowledge me 
or because he feels polluted by my touch or presence or 
voice. It is enough that I refuse at his bidding to 
move from my path or to desist frcm speakirg for fear 
of his hearing my voice. I may pity his ignorant 
assumption of superiority or his superstition but I may 
not get irritated and develop the contempt I would 
fain resent when directed towards myself. The 
non-Brahmin will lose his case by loss of self—restraint. 
Above all. let him not, by overstepping the mark, 
embarrass his Brahmin champions. The Brahmin is the 
finest flower of Hinduism and humanity. I will do 
nothing to wither it. I know that it is well able to 
take care of itself. It has weathered many a storm 
before now. Only let it not be said of non-Brahmins 
that they attempted to rob the flower of its fragrance 
and lustre. I would not have the non-Brahmins to rise 
on the ruin of the Brahmins. I would rather that they 
rose to the height that the Brahmins have occupied 
before now. Brahmins are born, not so Brahminism. 
It is a quality open to be cultivated by the lowliest 
or the lowest among us. 


Congress Membership 

According to the latest reports received the total 
number of members enrpiled is 9,124. The detailed 
table must be deferred to a later issue as fall 
information is still lacking. 
Error on the Right Side 

Mr. Maganlal Gandhi, Director of the Technical 
Department of the Khaddar Board informs nos that the 
figares published in Yorny India of the 19th Febroary 
of the total amount of yarn received as contributions 
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for seven months in persuance of the Alimedabad 


resolution have been discovered on scrutiny to be entirely 
Wrong. This was due to an unforiunate but serious 
clerical error. The total amount of yarn was reported to be 
=(95 Ibs. whereas actually it was 6,892 lbs., as the 
following revised table shows: 

}'rom 


» td 10° eonnt S.125:2 Tbe. 
%9 Reais Ys z a es 
Pia, ee @ a cis gg 
RE gs oe eae 
» 81 upwards Fad ss, 
Wool yarn 11 


Total 6892 lbs. 


Earl Winterton on Cotton 
(By C. EF. Andrews ) 

Not very long ago, Reuter’s telegram came to India 
from Kngland, which I have kept in my writing—case 
ever fince. Karl Winterton, the Under Secretary of 
State for India, speaking at 2 dinner given by the 
Preston Chamber of Commerce, made his own eomiment 
on the subject of Great Britain's coiton dealings with 
India. He declared, in this stronghold of the Lancashire 
cotton trade, that Great Britain’s commerce in cotton 
piece goods witn India was of greater importance to 
England than any other market within the British 
Kmpire. He then went on to discuss at some length 
the question, that was all important, why India at the 
present time, when other trades showed signs of 
improving, was not buying more cotton piece goods from 
Lancashire. 


He complained, that a shortage of cotton in America 
had resulted in a rise in the price of cotton yarn. 
Therefore, even today, more than six years after the 
war, cotton piece goods still much above the 
pre-war figures. The Indian cultivator was the chief 
purchaser of Lancashire's goods. But his standard of 
living was low. The high prices had not directly 
benefited him. On the contrary, they had hit him very 
hard indeed; and he had been obliged to make the first 
item of all his economic savings the diminishing of his 
own and his wifes supplies of cotton cloth. He was 
waiting for the prices to come down. Then he would 
buy from Lancashire again. This was the Under Secretary 


were 


of State for India’s fervent purpose and hope. 


Lord Winterton went on to say, that recent indications 
had clearly shown that the Indian people were quite 
prepared to buy cotton goods made in Lancashire, even 
the finer counts, as soon as conditions once more per- 
mitted the normal marketing in the Fast at lower 
prices. It was very satisfactory indeed, he continued, 
to find that the American cotton crop was again 
assuming larger proportions as an export: article of trade. 
Plentiful supplies of long staple cotton were essential to 
the prosperity of the Lancashire cotton piece goods 
industry. It was satisfactory also to see India herself 
contributing to this end. Kor the more and _ better 
staple cotton India could produce locally, the Jess would 
she compete in the purchase of long staple cotton from 
Kast Africa which was one of the world’s most important 
supplier for the future. The greater also would be 
India’s own surplus production of cotton over local require- 
ments davii.g the years when her own cotton harvest 


was good. . 
* There are many points of interest about this speech. 


We can certainly congratuiato onrselves that arl 
Winterton’s salary is no longer paid for by the Indian 
taxpayer, whose interests he appears to be ready to sell 
at a moments notice in favour of Jancashire. For it 
would be difficult to find a speech that was more obviously 
an attempt to place Lancashires interests first. He 
should clearly, on such a record, be cailed Under 
Secretary of Stato for the Duchy of Lancashire, rather 


than for India. 


Another anomaly is this, that amid all that he has 
said, there is not tho slightest allusion to the non-co-~ 
operation moyement and the encouragement of the 
Khaddar industry in India. This evidently has no place 
at all in his mental perspective, pot even a distant 
prospect. His mind is a blank on the subject. It would 
be difficult to find a grogser instance of a Secretary of 
State for India being entirely out of touch with Indian life. 

A farther point of great importance is his allusion 
to East Africa. More and more, it is necessary to realise, 
ihat the true ‘Keuya Question’ (which lies behind the 
‘Highlands’ and the ‘ Franchise ‘ and the ‘ Immigration ’ 
and all other questions) is the eagerness to forestall 
Indian cotton manufacturers from taking possession, in 
the world’s market, of the long staple cotton which 
comes every year in greater and greater quantities from 
vast Africa. All along the banks of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza and far into the South Soudan round Lake 
Kioga and still farther inland on both banks of the 
Nile, there is the finest black cotton soil in the world, 
as yet undeveloped. Kvery year, the native production 
is enormously inereasing; and if the Indian mills can 
obtain their supplies from this area, instead of importing 
long staple cotton from distant lands, they will be able 
to compete with Lancashire on more equal terms. But 
Lancashire cotton manufacturers are making desperate 
efforts to obtain this source of supply, now that the 
American surplus supplies are diminishing. 

One point more remains to be noticed. My own 
experience of the India office has shewn me, that, 
wherever there is a conflict of interests, either between 
India and the British Colonies, or between India and 
Great Britain, it is India, the subject country, which 
has to give way. H. G. Wells, in his ‘Outline of 
History,’ has a bitter reference to India as a member 
(so-called) of the League of Nations. It was stipulated, 
he writes, that all the States which were made original 
members of the League of Nations should be “self- 
governing.” He goes on to say: ‘India figured,— 
presumably as a self-governing State!" The note 
of exclamation is expressive. 

Many times over I have gone to the Colonial Office 
on deputation and pleaded ‘for some small mercy fer 
Tndians,—such as the permission for Indian traders to 


keep Gujarati accounts in Tanganyika, and.the withdrawal 


of the P ll Tax in Fiji,—but I have found that whenever 


India is concerned, the officials are adamant. What is 
more, I have seen again and again the India 


Office itself giving way without even a show of resistance. 
Therefore, it is no new thing, that Earl Winterton, 
although Under Secretary of State for India, takes much 
more interest in the welfare of LancaslLire than in 
the welfare of India. It is the price we have to pay 
for subjection. It is the spar to goad us towards SWaraj. 
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an ie ee egg ett extraordinary. JT am certainly mad in the sense that 
Notes every honest man should be. I have disclaimed the title 
‘A Mad Man or a Saint’ of a saint for I am faily conscious of my limitations 
A friend has taken the trouble of copying out the and imperfections, I claim to Le a cervant of India and 

following extracts from My Muagaz tte which he tells therethrough of humanity. 2 

me is intended for children and asks me to reply The writer of the article is honest but ignorant and 
to it: yet writes with an assurance which is amazing. The pity 


“Something happened to his sonl in 1918 which 
was futal to its power. He became neither a saint no: a 
statesman, bat 2 fanatic...... In losing heart in 
Britain's word Gandhi also lost his head. 

“In his anger against European civilisation he 
has goue to the extreme point of condemning all 
science and all culture. He would abolish the school- 
master and the doctor as well as the engineer. He 
would do away with the bacteriologist as well as the 
manufacturer. No one is to learn: anything. The 
body of man is to dwell in everlasting passivene3s 
and the soul is to do nothing but receive the 
whispers of God. <a : 

“We may seek to justify him, and say. that 
Faropean civilisation is a disease. We may speak of 
dise.se and strikes, of s'ums and destitution, of vice 
and shameless luxury; and yet, when all is said: an? 


done, it is the engineer who has irrigated the deserts of 


India, he doctor who has fought down plague, and 
the schoolmaster who ‘has quickened the Indian 
mind. Without the ceaseless toil of scientific men 
India would be decimated by disease; and without the 
protection of Britain she would become the slave of 
Japan. | 

“Gandhi believes that the soul of men must get 
back to some fabulous time in the past when all was 
peace and love; we believe that the sonl of man 
must march forward from barbat ism and inertia to 
knowledge power and dominion. Gandhi thinks: we 
ave On the svrong road; we think onr road, difficalt 
as it is, leads to a better world. Gandhi thinks a 
man is elevated. only by his.spirit; we think that a 
man’s spirit ean best be elevated by a mind that is 
never satisfied. We believe in work, knowledge, and 
dominion. Gandhi‘ believes in non-resistance, ignorance 
and passiveness. . 

“There is something in this indictment against 
European civilisation, but we must not be led away 
to suppose that India is a land of. beauty, peace, and 
goodness, reposing in the love of God. There are 
things in India not to be spoken of, so horrible are 
they; and there are slums in India not to be 
matched by anything in Europe. If our civilisation is 
dangerous to spiritual life the civilisation of India is 
fatal. Let the mind of man drowse, and it will 
. perish. | 

“It is not immodest to think that we can help 
Gandhi if he will do us the courtesy of regarding 


what ‘is best in onr civilisetion, and not only what 
is Worst.” 


A Libel 

The article from which the extracts are taken is Baicl 
to be devoted to a critical examination of what I am 
supposed to stand for and is headed ‘An extraordinary 
man. Is he a mad man ora saint ?" I have often said tha‘ 


I do not claim ‘tobe an extraordinary’ man unless one 
who is mad alter -the searen for truth be called 


of it is that the writing of that character is not an 
uncommon thing in modern literature. If palpable 
untruth can be put before the public about contemporary 
men and women, Oue shudders to think of the distortion 
that must appear years after they are goue. 

Let us seé how truth has stflered at the hands of 
the writer of the article. ‘In his anger against European 
civilisation, he has gone to the extreme point of 
condemning all science and all culture’ says the writer. 
Though I have undoubiediy spoken and written strongly 
against European civilisation, T cannot revall even having 


condemned ‘all science and all culture’, My life 
is a standing testimony against the libel. Every 
sentence that follows thereafter is the reverse of 


truth. Where the writer has derived his idea of my 
desire to abolish schoolmasters and ergineers I do not 
know. Anybody who knows anything of me knows 
that I loathe passiveness of the body. 1 recognise the 
everlasting activity of nature going on abont me and I 
respond to it by keeping my own body and those of my 
co-workers in incessant activity, always, I hope, of a. 
beneficial character. The writer tells us that ‘without the 
protection of Britain she (India) would become the 
slave of Japan.’ If a schoolboy was called upon to point 
out the inaccuracy of the statement, will he not say that 
without. the slavery of Britain, India would be a free 
nation living in peace and alliance with Japan and her 
other Asiatig neighbours. The writer considers the 
civilisation of India fatal to spiritual life. No Enropean 
scholar to my knowledge has made such a_ statement. 
Whatever else India may not be, she is at least one thing. 
She is the greatest storehouse of spiritual knowledge. 
She is the best representative of spiritual life. She does 
not let the mind ‘drowse’ for one single moment. 


‘How to live’ 

On reading an article of his in Young India, a 
correspondent sent Mr. Andrews the following poser 
which he handed to me for reply some mouths ago: 

“IT was born and bred up in a village. My 
father used to repeat Ahimsa l’aramo Dharmah off ‘and 
on, While engaged in religious conversations with his 
friends. It is, as you say, the complimentary truth 
following from the original truth of the Advaitam. 
Let me admit the truth substantially. Let me further 
submit that Ad/raitam is not confined to oneness of 
all spiritual life. It is, as,you appear to hold, the 
oneness of all things in the nniverse, without any 
exception of whatever kind. 

“'he moment one gets himself fitted to catch 
Adeaitam as his guide, his progress is assured. All 
diflerences must disappear. We are all one. How 
am I jastified in injuring that which is myself? Here 
(doubts begin to crop up. Is the idea of jhimsa 
to be carried into practice io its logical end ? 
If so carried to the end, will it remain o virtue ? 

“My father used to repeat Alvmsa Paramo Dharmah, 

However, when the family buffalo took into itgs— 
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why not her Suen not to stand still for being 
milked, my father used to take up the stick and beat 
her to her senses, -That was for securing milk for 
his children. Wid he do the right thing? 

“The Hindus call the ivatar of Ramaas Dharma 
Avatar. Rama killed Ravan. Was it a wrong deed? 
ama killed Bali and Bali protesting, Rama replied : 

sqrt y aftdt gaat 

Go AS FE FeAl aa ai 

ay a ~ Pa ~ ~~ Oo 

Re HIE lashes Ts 

dfe 3% aq a a AE 
Here there is the doctrine of ‘Killing no murder’ 
put in the mouth of the very Avatar of Dhar..a. 

“We may descend further and come tothe tine 
of liord Krishna. Here we have the Bhayamat Gitr. 
Arjun is unwilling to kill who are after all his 
nearest relations, lord Krishna urges him to fight 


and ‘kill’ and the doctrine of Ahimsu is left in 
the back ground. 


“ One has thus to inyuire whether there is a lint. 


to the practice of Jhimsa. A girl is being outiaged. 

Is she not justified in killing the devil to escape 

from his clutches? Is she to observe non-violence ? 

“Catching fish is violence. Uprooting plants for 
use aS vegetable is violence. Use of disinfectants 
for germs of disease is violence. How to live? 
A Brahmin” 

If the father had not milked the unwilling buffalo, 
the world will have lost nothing. There are many things 
_ put in the mouth of Rama by Tulsidas which I do not 
understand. The whole episode about Bali is of that 
type. The literal application of the lines attributed to 
Rama by ulsidas will land the doer in trouble if it 
will not send him to the gallows; 
of every hero in /amayana ‘or. Mahabharata 1 do not 
take literally, nor do J take these books as historical 
records. They give us essential truths in a variety of 
ways. Nor do J regard Rama and Krishna as portrayed 
in the two poems as infallible beings. They reflect the 
thoughts and aspirations of their ages. | 
person can do justice to the. lives of infallible beings, 
One can therefore only take the spirit of these great 
works for only guidance, the letter will smother one 
and stop all growth. So far as the Gita is concerned, 
I do not regard it as a historical discourse. It takes a 
physical illustration to drive home a spiritual truth. It is 
the description not of a war between cousins but 
between the two, natures in us—the good and the evil. 
1 would suggest: to ‘A Brahmin’ an examination of the 
doctrine of Avinsa apart from the incidents he quotes. 
Ahimsa Paramo Dharmah is one of the highest truths of 
life. Any fal! Irom i must be regarded as a fall. 
Kuclid’s straight linc may not bo capable of being 
drawn on a black bourd. Lut the impossibility of the 
task cannot be permitted. to alter thedefinition. J udged 
by that test even the uprooting of a plant is an evil. 
And who does not feel a pang on plucking a beautiful 
rose? That we do not feel a pang on plucking a 
weed does not affect the doctrine. It shows that we do 
not know the place of weeds in nature. Therefore all 
injury is a violation of the doctrine of Ahimsa. The 
fullest application of A*imsu docs make life impossikle, 


‘very thing related. 


Only an infallible’ 


~ communities, so far as Travancore 
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Then lot the truth remain though we may all perish. 
The teachers of old have carried the doctrine to its 
logical extent and laid down that the physical life is an 
evil, an embarrassment. Mvrshu is a bodyless super— 
physical state in which there drinking nor 
eating and therefore neither the milking 0/ a buffalo 
nor the plucking evenof aweed. lt may be difficult for us 
to grasp or appreciate the truth, it may be and is 
impossible fully to live up to it: Nevertheless, I have 
no doubt that it is the trnth: And virtue lies in 
regulating our lives iu accordance with it and to the 
best of our ability. A true perception is half the battle. 
Life becomes livable and lovable ouly to the extent that 
we apply the grand doctrine in artual practice. For 
then we hold the flesh in bondage rather than live in 
perpetual bondage to the flosh. 


is neither 


‘Mz K. G. 


‘Travancore Govermmenre Pecten 

(The following are the relevant paragraphs from the 
address of the. Dewan of. Travancore referred to elsewhere 
in these pages) M. K. G_] 

The third matter relates to the resolution that was. 
moved by Mr. N. Kumaran recommending that the 
Government should throw open the roads a1.ouud and in 
the vicinity of the Vaikum temple to all classes. I 
propose to deal with this resolaticn at some length and 
explain the position of the Gover:ment. The custom 
prohibiting the use by ccrtain communities of certain 
voads forms the basis of the Vaikam Satyograha and 
has been the cause of considerable comment both in and 
outside T'ravancore. There are certain Hindu communities 
falling outside the fold of caste in Kerala, whose 
approach or touch has been, from time immemorial, 
unfortunately considered to carry pollution with it, both 
to the members of caste Hindu communities and to the 
deities in the temples to which the latter communities 
have access. In 
communities 


consequence, these non-caste. Hindu 
have not been allowed“the use of roads 
lying within a certain distance from some Hindu temples 
even though such roads are public.in the sense that 
they are open to certain classes of the public. The 
existence of this custom is admitted by the non-caste 
Hindus. The most important among the non-caste Hindu 
is concerned are the 
Mzhavas,. who constitute one-sixth of the entire population, 
and who have, within recent times, made rapid advance 
in education and in material prosperity. This community 
naturally feels that the prohibition is derogatory to its 
self-respect and it is a feeling with which tyery right- 
minded man is bound to sympathise. The ‘case of the. 
Kzhavas and their brethren has, as # matter of fact, 


- secured a certain amount of sympathy from members of 


communities nore fortunately eircumstanced. 


The Saiyayraka movement at Vaikam was’ started 
nearly a year ago by a band of: Mzhavas and their 


sympathisers to get this disability removed. The modus 
operandi of the movement -consisted in the attempt to 
break through the long-established custom referred to 
above by entering the prohibited area, even ‘though it 
meant wounding the religious susceptibilities of the caste 
Hindus, and by defying the orders of. the local 
Magistracy forbidding entry into the prohibited area, 
such orders haying had to be passed to preserve the 
public peace threatened by the action of the non-castg 
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Hindu communities. The aim of the Satyagrahis ia to 
force the hands of the Government 0 wathorise by an 
the violation of an established custom, 
recognition of the Travancore 
commencing with 


therefore the 


executive order 
which has received the 
High Court in a series of decisions 
the ease ir Oo T.. L. R. 
law of the land. 


and which is 


present 


ntion of the Government to justify 


It is not the inte veal 
judice 


the existence of this custom. Some may call it pre 
But, by whatever name 1t ma‘ 


and some supe rstition. 
ckoned 


the custom is there end has to be recko 
I have already said, it is based upon religious 
such beliefs are dear to 
Such customs based upon 
in other parts of 
non-caste 


be called, 
with. As 
belief; and, as you all know, 
the people who hold them. 
religious beliefs are not unknown 
India. In the Madras Presidency, for example, , 
Hindus are not permitted to use some of the public 
streets inhabited by caste Hindus, and an attempt bi 
violate this custom in the Salem District led, within 
the last few months, ta a riot attended with murder 
and in the Malabar District to a disturbance of the 
public peace. Kyen among the non-caste communities, 
wells touclted by some of them are not used by some 
others. In Upper India also similar customs are widely 
prevalent. It is the paramount duty of every Government 
not to interfere with religious beliefs or usages based 
upon them, so long as they are not outrageously in- 
human: it is also the duty of the Government to 
preserve the public peace, and maintain the status quo 
an. . Every Executive Government is bound to maintain 
and carry out the law as it exists and as it is interpreted 
by its courts of justice. This is what the Travancore 
Government have done, as pointed out by the Additional 
Head Sirkar Vakil at the discussion of the resolution 
in the Legislative Council and this is also the policy 
pursued by other Governments in India. 


Now Jet us examine the position at Vaikam in some 
<lotail. The roads immediately surrounding the temple 
are the private property of the temple and are not 
public roads. Those that converge towards the temple 
are, “on the c«ontrary, public roads. But, according to 
admitted’ and immemorial cusiom, they are upto within 
a certain distance of the temple, public in a qualified 
sense only, vz, that.they are open to certain classes 
of the public alone and are not king's highways open 
to all communities. There is no public institution 
necessitating the entry into them of the entire public. 
The only real material inconvenience occasioned by the 
prohibition of entry into this arca 1s the necessity to 
take devious and moro lengthy routes from one point 
of the town of Vaikam to another. This inconvenience 
the Government promised to remove by opening new 
roads for the’ use of the ontire public on the outskirts 
of the prohibited area. This offur was not accepted, 
so that the sole justification for the demand for the 
removal of the prohibition is a feeling of self-respect 
or, in other words, sentiment. I grant that this feeling 
deserves to be respected ; but I ask, is it possible for a 
Government to respect it if, in so doing, itis compelled 
to act in violation of a well-recognised and well-established 
legal position and, in defiance of the religious beliefs 
entertained by another community ? 


It has been urged, ip the course of the discussion’ op 
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the resolation, that the Government having thrown open? 
public institutions, public offices and the public service; 
to these communities, they cannot now refuse to remove 

this disability which is derogatory to their self-respect. 

It is true that the Government have done their utmost 

to remove several disabilities under which these 

communities have laboured so long and to give them 

ejual opportunities with the other communities as far a6 

possible; but the grant of permission to enter areas 

considered sacred by certain other seetions of the Hindu 

community is of quite a different charaeter, as it would 

violate established rights based on religious faith. 

It is a matter for deep regret that the Kzhavas and 
other non-caste Hindus of Travancore should have 
greatly prejudiced their cause by the methods they have 
adopted. ‘The policy of attempting to secure the 
recognition of their claims by the caste~Hindus through 
pressure put upon them by the Executive Government 
will be neither lasting nor far-reaching in its results. 
All settlements arrived at as the result of the exercise 
of force majeure are bound to be short-lived. It would 
have been far better had the KHzhavas devoted their 
energies to methods of peaceful persuasion and the 
education of the caste communities to a realisation of 
the fact that the custom of untouchability is as 
degrading to the lattcr as it is unjust to the former. 
‘here is a world of difference between satrayruha meant 
to be an educative force and satyagraha intended as ean 
instrument for the coercion of the Government and 
through them of the orthodox Hindus. What the 
satyayrahis should aim at is the conversion of the 
orthodox to whom untouchability is part of their faith, 
The results of such a course of action will, no doubt, he 
slow but being based on yoluntary assent; will be 
permanent. 

A satisfactory solution of the question can be reached 
only through negotiations between the disputing 
communities and by a compromise acceptable to both. 
While the Government recognise the legal right of the 
caste Hinda communities to maintain the prohibition so 
long as the law is what it is, they cannot but feel that 
it would be wise for these communities not to insist too 
strongly on their legal rights but to recognise the time- 
spirit and give up, as quickly as possible. religious 
beliefs and prejudices which militate against communal 
harmony, and to admit claims which the world has 
come to regard as irrefutable. The Government are 


‘prepared to do everything in their power to explore the 


avenues along which negotiations to this end may proceed 
and the needed rapprochement reached. More than this 
it ix unreasonable to expect the Government to under- 
take; and further persistence of both sides in this 
struggle, without change in their angle of vision, would 
only serve to further intensify class hatred and endanger 
the public peace. 
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All about Travancore 


“A Land of Beauty 


It was a perfect: pleasure to visit Travancore and 
incidentally Cochin. It is a land of perfect beauty. My 
few days in Travancore were days of incessant journeying 
and meeting vast crowds of people. Travancore is blessed 
with a magaificent waterway and equally magnificent 
roads. Its extreme length is 179 miles and breadth 73 
milea. Its area is 7625 square miles more than half of which 
is covered by hills and forests. I entered at the 
northern entrance. Vaikam lies almost on the northern 
border. The route lay throcgh a beautiful waterway 
studded on either side with luxuriant vegetation, chiefly 
palms. I was taken to the extreme south, the Cape 
Comorin, where the sea daily washes in adoration the 
feet of Hind Mata. And as I travelled I seemed to go 
from one end of a beautifully laid out garden to the 
other. Travancore is not a country containing a few 
towns and many villages. It looks like one vast city 
containing a population of orer 4,(0,0U0 meles and 
females almost equally divided, and distributed in smail 
farms studded with pleasant looking cottages. There was 
therefore here none of the ugliness of so many Indian 
villages in which human beings and cattle live together 
in an over-crowded state in spite of the open air and 
vpen space surrounding them. How the Malabaris are 
able to live thus in isolated cottages and te feel, as they 
evidently do, safe from the robber and the beast I do not 
know. Those of whom I inquired sbout the cause could 
not say anything beyond corroborating my inference 
that both men and women must be brave. 


The Status of Women 


The woman in India lives nowhere in greater 
freedom than in Malabar. She is more than well protected 
by the local law and custom, Kducation among women 
is nowhere greater than in Travancore. Indeed Travancore 
appears educationally to be the most adyanced part of 

‘India. In 1922 gonoral literacy was 211 por thousand 
of the population, 350 in tho case of males and 150 in 
the case of females. This literacy is daily increasing 


both among males and. females. The backward 
classes are taking their full share’ in _ this 
wonderful progress. This progress cvon disturbs a 


sceptic like mo. If all the education means a genoral 
discontent with one’s surroundings, a wrench with the 
past without hops for the future and a general scramble 
for employment, the whole of the beautiful cdifico 
must one fine morning come down with a sudden crash. 
Withont the culture of the heart and the hand 


mere growth of literacy has no attraction for me. What 
is wanted therefore is a drastic measure giving not an 
indifferent manual training but a proper occupational 
training specially designed to make it worthwhile for 
highly educated men not to look up to Government 
Service but to farmiag or say weaving for their main: 
tenance. Unless the mind of the student world is given 
bent.in the direction of the main and natural sources of 
livelihood and is developed in a scientific spirit im 
keeping with the spccial Indian conditions, the gulf 
between the educated classes and the masses must widen 
the former must Jive on the latter instead of the 


former living with and for the latter and sweetening their 
life, 


Her Highness the Maharani Regent 

Bot I do not wish to write this note in a critical 
spirit. For the photograph I have on my mind of 
Travanvore is altogether pleasing. My visit to Her Highness 
was un agreeable surprise for me. Instead of my being 
ushered into the presence of an over—decorated woman, 
sporting costly diamond pendants and necklaces, I found 
myself in the presence of a modest young woman who 
relied not upon jewels or gaudy dress for beauty but on. 
hor own naturally well formpd features and exactness of 
manners. Her room was as plainly furnished es she 
was plainly dressed. Her severe simplicity became 


the object of my envy. She seemed to me 
an object lesson for many a prince and many 
a millionaire whose loud ornamentation, ugly 


looking diamonds, rings and studs and still more loud and 
almost vulgar furniture offend the taste and present & 
terrible and sad contrast between them and the masses 
from whom they derive their wealth. I had the honour 
too of waiting on the young Maharaja ond the janior 
Maharani. I found the same simplicity pervading the 
place. His Highness was dressed in a spotlessly white 
Dhoti worn in the form of a lutig?, and vest reaching 
just below the waist. I do not think he had even a 
finger ring for an ornament. The junior Maharani was 
as simply dressed as the senior Maharani the Regent. 
It was with diffieulty that I could see on hor person a 
thin delicate Mang-la Mala, Both the ladies had on their 
persons spotlessly white cotton handwoven Suris and 
half-sleeved jackets of similar stuff without any Jece or 
embroidory. 


The reader must pardon this minute description of the 
Travancore royalty. It has a lesson for us all. The royal 
simplicity it was on lespag 


was so natural because 
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with the whole of the surroundings. I must own that I 
hate fallen in love with the women of Malabar. Barring 
Assam I have not seen the women of India so simply 
yet elegantly dressed as the women of Malabar. Bat let 
the Aasantese sistérs know that the women of Malabar are, 
if porsuble, simpler stil. They do not require even borders 
to thew Saris. Tho length needed is under four yards, 
a sharp contrast td the Tamil sisters on the east coast who 
need nearly tén yards heavily—coloared Saris. The 
Malabari womén reminded me of Seeta a3 she muat have 
been dressed when she halldwed With her beautiful bare 
feet the fields and forests of India along the route she 
traversed. To me their white dress has meant the 
emblem of purity within. I was told that inspite of the 
atmost freedom they enjoyed, the women of Malabar 
were exceptionally chaste. The eyes of the most educated 
wad adyantéd girls 1 met betokened the same modesty 
and gentleness with which God has perhaps endowed 
the women of India in an_ exceptional degree. 
Neither their freedom nor their cducation seemed to 
have robbed them of this inimitable grace of theirs. 
The men of Malabar in general are also just as simple 
in their teste as the women. Bat, sad to say, their so- 
called high education has affected the men for the worse 
and many have added to the simple articles of their 
original dress and in so doing have purchased discomfort 
in the bargain. For, in the melting climate of this 
country the fewest white garments are the proper thing. 
In making unnatural unbecoming additions they violate 
the laws of both art ‘and health 


Want of Khaddar 

After all this generally flattering description of the 
men and women of Malabar the reader would expect to 
find hore the widest use of Khaddar. I am sorry, however, 
to say that such is not the case. Though there is no 
warrant for the use of mill-made cloth in Malabar 
Khaddar has made but little progress. If Khaddar was well 
Organised the people would take to it without the slightest 
difficulty. For they have not the excuse for not using it that 
the people in other parts of India have. They want 
no colours. They do not need large lengths. They wear 
no turbans or other headdicss. They are therefore 
well able to take to Khaddat without the need of 
a revolution in thoir tastes. Not oae Malabari spoke to 
me about the difficulty of porsuadiag the people to adopt 
Khaddar. Some did speak to me about ils prohibitive 
cost. Bat locally made Khaddar need not be dear. Vor 
the wages here are low. Bat no one has thought of 
organising the wheel and Khaddar. Happily the art 
has not altogather died ont. Near the Cape there is 
still hela a fair at which. hand-spun yarn is sold. There 
are thousands of weavers who ae weaving mill spun 
yard. 

The Provincial Congress Committee has done some 
thing but it is sadly little ‘The Vaikam Satyayrahis 
have been doing much imore. But ever so much more 
reanires to be done. 


The Hope 

The Legwlative Council has recent! Y passed a resolation 
requiring the Goverument to introduces the 
wheel im the Steto Vernacular Schools. 
h‘s address to Sii Malam Popular 


Spinning 
The Dewan in 
Assembly said that 


eiJect would be given to the resolution during the next 
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school year, the necessary provision for the purpose having 
been made in the current year's budget and the services 
Of a competent spinning instructor haying been advertised 
for. A great deal can be done to popularise handspin- 
ning if the local Government act in a businesslike manner. 
The State has a hand-weaving department. It has 4 
textile expert. The reference in the address to hand- 
weaving is worth reproducing. Here 1t is : 

“The Textile Expert was divevted td devote his 
attention first to the improvement of hand-loom 
weaying, which {is the médst important cottage 
industry in the country. For the introduction and 
demonstration of improved methods in weaving and 
dyeing, a central technical institute on a large scale 
is necessary. The required buildings are in process of 
construction within the premises of the School of 
Arts, which haye been enlarged by the acquisition of 
adjoining lands. Pending their completion, a beginyig 
has been made ina rented buildiog, where the Textile 
Expert hag taken six students each for training in 
weaving, dyeing and knitting, and is demonstrating 
improved methods of knitting and hand--loom 
weaving and the possibility of utilising indigenous © 
dyes for dyeing. The institution is open to the’ public 
and it is hoped that the people interested in these 
matters will freely visit it. Two itinerant weaving 
parties have been entertained to work among cottage 
weavers in the southern and the northern taluks of 
the State respectfully, It is through these parties 
that the results obtained by the experiments of 
the Textile Mxpert are spread among the numerous 
cottage weavers scattered over the whole Stato. It 
is reported about 2°0 dhobbies were newly introduced 
by these parties into the country during 1092. Two 
depots have been opened for the sale, at cheap rates, 
of loom accassories to cottage weavers, one at 
Trivandrum and the other at Nagarcoil, and the 
itinerant parties also carry for sale these accessories 
to the cottage weavers’ doors.” 

‘The same thing that is boing done regarding weaving 
will have to be done regarding handspinning if it is to 


be successful. The department can improve the wheels 
and inspect those that may be in use. 


It van give loans 
of wheels to the poor pevplo and sell them on hire 
purchase system. It can encourage voluntary spioning by 
undertaking weaving at a cheap rate. It can encourage 
the weavers to take to using handspun yarn. What can 
be more graceful or more appropriate than the royalty 
taking to spinning and thus popnularising it among tke 
submerged classes? The population is roughly as follows: 


EieaaOt6 <i. vied icasesieesaine 60,000 
Caste Hindatins sis vise sss es: 7,85,000 
Untoachables................ 17,00,000 
RCIBIRIIL. . 3 0Gcdiee saws .11,72,934 
Mima lie nists iid dasipidcvees 2,70,478 
Arle Voici aks tess soe A2,637 
Other religions...........+.05.00008 340 
Total..ccseses debtenianeiseh ...40,06,062 


Of these the majority of the seveteen lacs of un= 
touchables and the eleyén lacs ofChristians are tery poor. To 
them spinning as a home industry daring leisure hours 
muss Lea veritable b'essing. Those who have farma do 
nob and cannot work ia thom the whole day, 
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The State conceutration on the development of this 
Sreat national indastry and the State patronage of 
Khaddar will at a stroke increase the savings or, which 
is. the same thing, the income of the people by at least 
as 12,000,000 couuting only Rs, 8 per head of popu- 
lation, for the labour io be spent upon ihe cotton before 
it is turned into eloth required for the use ofits 40 lacs 
Of paople. At extremely well regulated State like 
Travancore can solve the problem of famines, floods and 
Poverty in an incredibly snort time by handling the 
question of hand-3pinning in a scientific manner. 


To The Christians 

it was a sad sight to see the Christians from the 
Rishop downward using foreiga cloth, ‘They are the most 
edueatel and progressive community ia the State. They 
Owe 15 to the country to use their hizh education and 
intelligence for its service. The best service they can render 
is to adopt spinning and Khaddar and lead the way for the 
other communities. I single out the Christians becanse 
they. are better organised than the Hindus and the 
Musalmans. ‘Chey are the most influeniial and the most 
numerous here compared to the Christians in other parts of 
India. They can therefore easily take the lead in Travancore 
though they cannot he expected to do so elsewhere. 


‘The Drink Curse 
The one thing most deplorable next to untouchability 
is the drink curse. The total excise revenue of the 
State was in 1922 Rs. 46,94,.00 agaisst Land Revenue 
Rs. 38,18,652 and out of a total revenne of Rs, 
1,96.70,130. This I regard as a most serions blob upon 
the adiuiuaistration. That so much of its revenu3 


should b? derived fvom intoxicants affords food for 


serious reflection. ‘I'he excise revenue subdivides itself 


thus: 
Abkari st cake ee Ss Omar 
Opium and Ganja ... SERS 87 E1626 
Tobaced i i of oke,, LEjUE208 


otal Rs. 46,94,300 


Tha3 tha liquor revenue is a terrific iten. I was 
told that the drink was mcst prevalent among the 
Christians.and that it wa3 Cecimating hundreds of homes 
and bringing poverty and Ccisgrace upon thousands of 
men otherwise able and intelligent. From all one can 
see the State is looking upon the increasing revenue 
with philosophic calmness, if not p.easure. The communities 
are. playing with the evil and playiag at temperrnee.. It 
is necessary +0 stamp out the evil before it is 100 la‘e. 
The most effective method xo doubt is to make the 
getting of liquor impossible except upon a medical 
prescription. How to give np the largest source of revenue 
is the questinn. If J was the autocrat able to impose 
my will upon Travancore I would remove that source of 
revenue altogether and close every liquor shop, take a 
census of those who are addicted to the habit and find out 
means of giving them healthy refreshments und healthy 
amusement or employment: as the case may be and rely 
upon the people turned sober contributing to the revenue 
more by ‘their increased efficiency than by drinking. 
Rut the days of antocracy are over. Democracy is the 
antoort: Thé Legislative Council and the Popular Assembly 
san do the whole thing. It would be wrong to fling one 
grone at the Mahara Regent and another at the Dewan 
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and say that the duty was done. ‘I'he people are haying 
a daily increasing share in the administration of the 
State. They are extremely well-educated. They can force 
the State to nse the of the revenue while it is 
being received, towards the eradication of the evil and 
insist upon closing the nefarious traffic in a year’s time, 
But whether it can be done in a year or it must take 
longer is for the people to decide. Let them know that 
there is a snake in the gress. And 1 respectfully ask 
Once more, who can lead in this matter if not the 
Christians? My importunity to the Christians does not 
absolve either the Hindus or the Musalmans. But in 
such matters the first appeal must be to the stronger 
party. 


W hol c 


Unapproachability 

I haye reserved the question that took me to 
Travancore to the last. I have positively dreaded to 
write about it. I have remained in eaile during the 
best years of my life und after reaching the age of 
responsibility. Hating returned, I have been absorbed 
in a series of undertakings which have excluded all 
other pursuits. I must therefore confess my ignorance 
of many things Indian that I should have known. 
Although 1 knew vaguely that Travancore was called 
a progressive State, I did not know anything of the 
marvellous progress it had made in some directions nor 
did I know of the ravishirg beauty of iis landscape. But. 
when I saw with my own eyes what the State is, what 
a cultured ruler and what a cultured Dewan it had, this 
existence of unapproachability staggered and puzzled me. 
How the inhuman thirg could exist in such a State 
with such a Sovereign, such a Dewan and such a people, 
baffled me as it still bafiles me. But for the Satyagraha 
no one would have known anything of it. But now that 
it is known in its nakedness, I must own that I have 
become impatient for its removal. I am impatient 
because I am a Hindu, because the State is a Hindu 


Dewan is a Hindu,  becaute 


state, kecanse its 
the people are educated and because the evil is 
acknowledged. If it was the British Government, it 


could certainly plead reutrality if it wished. But since 
it is a Hindu Government and in this case and in such 
cis23 it ig not dom nated or iaflae eed—aos so far as I 
am aware—by the Biitish Government, it cannot plead 
or profess neutrality. It must teke the side of reform 
and oppose blind orthodoxy or superstition even as it 
would take the side of the robbed and come down upon 
robbers with a heavy hand. A Hindu: sovereign is the 
custodian of the dignity and_ protection of Hinduism 
against assault from without and disintegration and 
corruption from within. It can 1emove abuses that have 
crept into Hinduism without any diffcully or even intpite 
of it. Whilst therefore I haye been able to appreciate 
the extreme caution observed by Her Highness and the 


Dewan Bahadur as representing the Government of 
been able to understand or 


Travancore, 1 have not 

appreciate the nervous anxiety about the consequences 
of removing the abuse. But I tkelieve both 
to be anxious for the removal of the _ abuse. 


Though the local men have told me that bat for the 
support, secret and open, given by Government officials to 
the opponents of reform there would not te even the 
little opposition that there is to the proposed reform. I 
have not been able to share this view. I am inclined 


to think that it is Jargely based upon suspicion. I 
therefore take at their face value the Dewan’s references 
reproduced last week in these pages. T am of opinion 
that he sincerely believes that there is a legal difficulty 
and that public opinion is not ripe for the reform by 


legislation. Ie ‘therefore wants to bring it about by 
consent. The reformers claim that public opinion of 
Savarna Hindus has been expressed with sufficient 


emphasis in that the vast majority of the Savarna 
Hindus voted for the council resolution favouring the 
reform and that the caste Hinda Jatha that travelled 
from Vaikam to Trivandrum last year proved the same 
thing. They further point out that of nearly eight lacs 
of caste Hindus over seven lacs are Nairs and that the 
Nairs are almost to a man _ in favour of the reform at 
lest in so far as the use by the unapproachables of public 
or semi—public roads is concerned. They argue farther 
that the temples are public property of which the 
Government ‘are trustees. All this argument deserves 
condideration. Bat I still feel that it is open to 
the Government to dispnte the inference that the opinion 
of the Savyarnas is overwhelmingly in fayour of reform. 


1 had the privilege of meeting the oppenents of 
reform who kindly permitted me to wait upon them. 
They claim that the movement is confined only to a 
few youngsters, mostly outsiders, that the caste Hindus 
ate overwhelmingly opposed to the claim of the 
unapproachables which they, the orthodox opponents, 
refuse to call reform. They contend that the prohibition 
to use the roads surrounding temples such as the one at 
Vaikam has been handed down from immemorial times 
and is based on direct writings of Shankaracharya. 
The spokesman said that if the unapproachables were 
permitted to pass through the roads in question, the 
orthodox would vot be able to go to the temple for 
worship. Asked whether Christians and Musalmans 
were permitted to use these roads, he replied in 
the affirmative and said that they were superior to the 
unapproachables in as much as, he said, they, the un- 

_approachables, were so born as a fit punishment for their 
misdeeds in the’ past incarnation and that the taint, 
was indélible during their present incarnation. The 
spokesman who expressed thes views is I am told a 
learned man. I have no donbt that he believes what he 
says. Whilst therefore I hold his view to be totally 
mistaken and contrary to Hinduism and humanity, I 
can find it in me to treat him as a friend worthy of 
regard and affection. That is my meaning of toleration. 
I do not look forward to a time when we shall all hold 
one and the same view but I do look forward to a time 
when we shall lov one another in spite of the 
sharpest differences of opinion. 


And s0 T made the following proposals to the friends - 

(1) They should produce Shankara's, authority in 
Support of their contention and I would advise the 
withdrawal of Satyagraha from Vaikam should the learned 
Shastris, whom I may consult, regard it as authentic 
and clearly bearing the construction sought to be pat 
upon it by the orthodox party. It could not bind me 
for all places for the simple reason that even if Shankar- 
acharya held the view in his time, I would not be bound 


by what appeared to me to be contrary to religion and 
humanity. 


(2) The whole matter could be referred to arbitration 
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consisung of a learned man to be nominated by them, 
another to be nominated by me on behalf of the 
Satyagrahis and the Dewan of Traraneore t) be the 
umpire. 

(3) A referendam to be taken of all the adult male 
and female caste Hindus of Vaikam alone or of the whole 
of Travancore or selected areas according as they prefer- 
red. The Government should” be invited t9 participate 
in the organisation of the referendum. The third proposal 
was put first by me as it was contended by the orthodox 
party that the caste Hindus were against the reform. But 
when I took them at their word and said that I would 
gladly agree to a referendum, the spokesmen veered round 
and said that in a matter of religious conviction 
a man could not be bound by the verdict of a majority. 
I appreciated the force of the snggestion and made 
the other two proposals. I may say in passing that I 
proposed a referendum because the present Satyagraha is 
based upon the supposition that Savarna public opinion 
is in favour of reform, 

None of the proposals was, however, accepted by the 
gentlemea and I am sorry to say that we parted 
company without coming to any understanding. -I then 
waited upon Her Highness and she granted me a patient 
and courteous hearing. She was anxious for the opening 
of the road at Vaikam and appreciated the proposals 
made by me. 

I waited also upon His Mfoliness Shri Narayan 
Swami Gurn, He entirely approved of the Satyagraha 
movement and said that violence would never succeed 
and that non-violence was the only method. ‘the next 
day I waited upon the Dewan Bahadur. He too said 
he was entirely on the side of reform. His only 
diffeulty was that as an administrator he conld not 
legislate unless there was strong and clearly expressed 
public opinion. I suggested that he should insist upon 
the opponents of reform accepting one of my proposals, 
They could not entrench themselves behind an ancient 
custom if it was, as this was, contrary to humanity and 
public morals, 

Satyagrahi’s Duty 

Here the matter rests for the time being. The 
Satyagrahis hold the result in the hollow of their 
hands. They must continue withont fatigue, without 
despair, without anger, or irritation and with forbearance 
towards the opponents and the Government. By their 
dignified bearing and patient suffering they will break 
down the iron wall of prejudice and they will stimulate 
and draw public opinion towards them and will force the 
hands of the Government if the orthodoxy itself does not 
yield to their gentle treatment. M. K. G. 


A Correction 

{ wrote the other day about a spiniiing clase biipg 
opened in Seva Sadan. The sister who wrote to me 
Says it was not Seva Sadan she referred to. It was the 
Sarasvat Hall where the class was to be opened. I am 
sorry for the error. M. K G. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Scriptaral 
prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
at the morning and evening congregations, Printed in 
Deva Nagari character, 368 Pages, Price three annas, 
Postage one anna, No VY. P. P. orders executed. 
To be had of the Manager, Younz Initia, Ahmedabad, 
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Kohat 


{1 am able only now to publish my statement and that of Maulana Shaukat Ali on the Kohat tragedy. It 
‘was not possible to do so earlier ag both Manlena Shaukat :Ali and I have been travelling and not staying 
at the same place. I am not sure that the publication at this juncture of our statements on the tragedy can do 
any.tangible good except in so far as the fulfilment of a promise must do in any case. The publication 
will, however, do one indirect good. ‘There are material differences between us on the inferences we have drawn 
from the same facts. There are differences too in the degree of reliance we have placed upon the evidence 
given vw us by wituesses. When we discovered the differences between us we both felt grieved and tried 
to come nearer each other. We even referred our differences to Hakim Saheb and Dr. Ansari for our 
Guidance. Hortunately, Pandit Motilalji was present at onr discussion. We could find nothing in the discussion 
to induce us to make any radical alteration in our viewpcints. These discussions took place at Delhi. We 
then decided to travel together a few hours to re-examine ourselves and to gee whether we could 1¢encd«! our 
statements. Beyond making some alterations we were not able to come nearer. We also examined the suggestion 
made by Hakim Saheb and supported to an extent by Pandit Motilalji rot to publish the statements. But we, 
or.at least I, came to the conclusion that the public which had hitherto known the Ali brothers and me to be always 
in agreement about so many public things should know that we too might difler on some matters, but without 
suspecting each other of conscious bias or wilful perversion. of facts and without mutual affection being 
in auy way aficcted. Onur open acknowledgment of ovr differences will be an object lesson in matual toleration. 
Let the public kuow that ucither the Maulana Saheb nor I have spared pains 10 come near each other. But 
there was no desi:e for suppression of opinion. We have made alterations in our original drafts. But in no case 
has either party surrendered his confirmed opinions. We have each softened expressions here and there £0 as not 


to wound susceptibilities. But beyond that the originals have not cuffered material alterations. 


Mr. Gandhi's Statement 


Maulana Shaukat Ali and I weut to Rawalpindi on the 
4th Fodruary to meet the Hiadu-refugees and the Muasal- 
mans of Koh2t to whom the Maulana had written and who 
were expected to come to Rawalpindi. Lala Lajpatrai 
fullowed a day later. Bot unfortunately he came with 
@ predisposition to fever and was laid up in bed the 
whole of the time we were in Rawalpindi. 

Of the Musalmans Manlyi Ahmad Gul and Pir Saheb 
Kamal weve the. priscipal parties whose evidence we 
took. ‘ihe Hindus had their written and_ printed 
statements to which they had nothing to add. The 
Muslim Working Committee which is functioning in 
Kohat did not and would not come. ‘hey sent a wire 
to Maulana Saheb saying, ‘a reconciliation has already 
been effected between Hindus and Muslims, In our 
opinion this question should rot be reopened. The Maslims 
should therefore be excused for not sending ‘their 
representatives to Rawal] iudi.” 


Maulvi Ahmad Gol and another gentleman who came 
to Rawalpindi with him were members of the Working 
Committee but they said they came not as such but as 
members of the Khilafat Committee. 


Tt was diffcult 10 come to any conclusions on details 


without a thorongh examination on the spot and without 
examicise many moe witnesses. This, however, we 
could rot do. We could not gu to Kohat nor was it 
our purpose to rake up the whole controversy again by 
going into’ minute details. Our purpose Wis to bring 
toether the two parties if it was at all possible. We 
therefore confined ourselves to elucidating the main facts. 

As I am writivg this without a detailed consultation 
with the Mavlana Saheb, I state my,own conclusions, 
leaving him either to coufirm mine or tO state his own. 


The causes of the events of the 9th September 
and after were many. Among: these was the 
resentment felt by the Musalmans over the resentment 


felt in their turn by the Hindus over the conversions © 


(so-called in mv opinion) of Hindus—men and married 


M. K. G.] 

women, and consequent steps taken by them, the Hindus. 
The desire of the Parachas (Musalman tracers of 
Kohat) to oust the Hindus of Kohat was another. The 


‘ resentme.t felt over the alleged abduction by Sirdar 


Makhansiag’s son of a married Musalman girl was the 
third. 

The cumulative effect of these causes was to create 
great tension between the two communities. The 
immediate cause that lighted the conflagration was a 
poem in the notorious pamphlet published by Mr. Jiwan- 
das, Secretary, Sanatan Dharma Sabha at Rawalpindi and 
imported by him into Kohat. It contained a number of 
Bhajans or poems in praise of Shiri Krishna and Bindu- 
Muslim Unity. But it also contained the one in question. 
It was a highly offensive poem, undoubtedly calculated ta 
wound Muslim susceptibility. Mr. Jiwandas was not the 
aothor. He did not import the pamphlet 
irritate the Musalmaus. As soon a8 the matter was 
brought to the notice of the Sanatan Dharma 
Sabha, it sent a written apology to the Musalmens 
for the offending poem and removed it from 
the unsold copies. This might have satisfied the 
Musalmans, but it did not. The unsold copies, uyer A503 
according to Musalman testimony and over 900 according: 
to Hindu testimony, were brought to the Town Halk gnd 
publicly burnt in the presence of the Assistant Commissioner 
and a large concourse of Musalmans. The cover of the 
pamphlet contained a portrait of Shri Krishna. Mr. 
Jiwandas was arrested. ‘This took place on the 3rd 
Septemker, 1924. He was to he brought before the 
Court on the 11th. The Hindts tried to avoid the Court 
proceedings and to settle the matter amicably. A Khilafat 
deputation, too, camé from Peshawar for. the purposa, 
The Musalmans wanted to try Mr. Jiwandas according 
to Shartat. The Hindus deelined but offered te mbett 
to. the award of the Khilafatists. The negotdst ii 
fell through. ‘The Hindus therefore applied for discha gs 
of Mr. Jiwandas. He was released on the 8th Septembar 
under security and under instructions to leave Kohat. 
He did leaye Kohat immediately. This anticiparion of 
the date of trial enraged the Mutalmans. During the 
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night of the Bth September they held an excited 
meeting at which fiery speeches were made. It was 
resolved to approach the Deputy Commissioner in a body 
and to demaad the re-arrest of Mr. Jiwandas and the 
arrest of certain other members of thd Sanatan Dharma 
Sabha. Reprisals against the Hindus were threatened 
if the Depaty Commissioner did not listen to the 
demand. Messages were sent out to the neighbouring 
villages to join the assembly in the morning. About two 
thousind aagry Masalmans, according to Pir Kamal, 
niarched to the Town Hall. The request of the Deputy 
Commissiouer that a small party from among the assembly 
should see him in the Towa Hall was rejected and he 
was compelled to face the vast czowd outside. He 
yielded to the demand and the elated crowd dispersed. 


The Hiadus had become nervous through fright 
daring the preceding week. On the 6th of September 
they seat a letter to the Deputy Commissioner informing 
him of the prevailiug excitemeat among the Musalmans. 
But no. precautious were taken by him for their safety. 
Yhey were aware of the proceedings of the meeting 
duriag the night of the 8th. hey therefore sent in 
the morviog of the 9th ‘telegrams notifying the 
authorities of their fears and requesting them not to 
re-arrest Jiw+udas. ‘'he-latter still took no notice. There is 
a he‘ dispute as to what the crowd did after dispersal 
near the ‘J'own Hall. ‘The Musalman_ version is that 
the Hiudas fired the first shot killing a Mausalman 
boy aud woundiag another, that this infuriated the 
mob resu.ting ia the burning and looting that took 
place that day. The Hiudu version is that the first shot 
was fired by the Musalmans, that they, the Hindus, 
fired afterwards and ia self—defouce and that the whole 
of the looting and burning way according to a pre- 
arranged plan and after pre-arranged signals, 


There is no direct evidence on the point and I am 
mnable to reach a definite conclusion. ‘The Musalmans 
coatead that no damage would have occurred if the 
Hindus had not fired the first shot. I am unable to 
accept the contention. In my opiaion some damage was 
bout to be doae, whether the Hiadus had fired*or 
not. 


It is certain to me that Sirdar Makhansing’s 
suburban residence was burnt and its garden damaged 
by the crowd before the firing, no matter from which 
file it was begna. Bat there is no doubt that the 
Hiadas did fice and kill or wound some Masalmans at 
some stage or othtr. My opirion is that the crowd 
elatel by its sazc2s: disparsed itself in several 
directions and made hostile demoastrations in front of 
Hiasa houses or shops. I should not be Surprised if 
the Hiadui who, as shown above, were already nervous 
acd were expectiog trouble took fright at the demon— 
stration and fired in order to scare away the mob. 
Bat such an attitude of resistance would iofariate the 
Masalmans who were uonsed to resistance on the part 
of Hindas. For as Pir Kamal Said, 
Muasalmans regarded themselves as 


the Frontier 
Niyaks (protectors) 
tnd the Hiadas as Himsayas (here meaning protected), 
The more threfore the Hindas showed resistance the 
greater became the fury of the mob. 


To me, then, who fired the first shot bas not 
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of blame. No donbt, if the Hindus had not 
defended themselves st all or if they had vot fired the 
first shot, assaming that they did, the Masalman 
demonstration would have exhausted itself sooner. Bat 
such was not to be expected of the Hindus who were 
in possession of arms and knew more: or less indifferently 
how to use them. Mosalman witnesses questioned Hiada 
deaths or even injury to Hindus on the 9th. I am, 
however, certain that several Hindus died or were woanded 
on the 9th at the hands of the Munusalmans. It is 
dificult to give the total number. It is a pleasure, 
however, to note here that some Musalmaus befriended 
the Hindus and gave them shelter. 

It is generally admitted that on the 10th September 
the Musalman fury knew co bounds. No dceubt highly 
exaggerated reports of Musalman deaths at & indu iancs 
were spread and tribesmen from all parts stole into 
Kohat by making breaches in the walls and otherwise. 
Destruction of lite and property, in which the constabulary 
freely partook, which was.witnessed by the cflcials aid 
which they could have prevented, was general. Had uot. 
the Hindus been withdrawn from their places and taken 
to the Cantonment, uot many would have: lived. Much 
has been made of the fact that Musalmaus too suffered 
and that tribesmen, once their passion for looting is let 
loose, make no diytinctton between Hindu propeity and 
Musalman property. Whilst this statement is tiue, I do 
not believe that the Musalmans have suflered in any 
way proportionate to the Hindus. ‘And I must respectfully 
mentioa that even some Khilafat volunteers, whose duty 
it was to protect Hindus, and regard them us their 
own kith and kin, neglected their duty ard xot ouly 
joined in the loot but also tcok” part in the previous 
incitement. 

Bat the worst is yet to be related. Durirg there 
days temples inclading a Gurudwara were damaged aud 
idols broken. There were numerous forced conversions, 
or conversions so-called, i. e. conversions pretended for 
safety. Two Hindus at least were biutally murdered 
because they (the one certainly, the other 
inferentially) would not accept Islam. The so-called 
conversions are thus described by a Musalman witness: 
“the Hindus came aud asked to have their Si/rkhas 
cut and sacred threads destroyed, or the Musalmars 
whom they approached for protection said they could 
be protected only by declaring themselves Musalmais 
and removing the signs of Hinduism.” I fear the 
trath is bitterer than is put here if I am to credit the 
Hindu version. I must say in fairness to the Musalman 
friend that he did not regard these acts as conversions 
at all. Taking it at its lowest, the performance is 
humiliating alike for th, Musalmans and the Hindus? 
It would have redounded to the credit of the Musalmans 
concerned, if they had steeled the hearts of the unmanly 
Hindus and offered them protection in spite of their 
remainiog Hiadus and retaining the symbols of Hinduism. 
The Hiedus would have gone downto posterity as 
martyrs and heroes of whom mankind, let alone Hindas, 
wouid have been prond'if they had preferred death to 
denying their faith, albeit ontward!y, in order to live. 

I must now say a word regarding the Government. 
The authorities on the spot betrayed callous indifference, 
incompetence and weakness. 

Jt was an error to have burnt the pamphlet after 
the offending poem was withdrawn. 
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It was right to arrest Mr. Jiwandas in the first 
Gnstance, but it was an error of judgment to have 
released him before the 11th. 


It was criminal to have re-arrested him after release. 
It was criminal to have disregarded the warnings 
given .by the Hindus on the 6th September and repeated 
on the 9th that their lives and property were in danger. 


It was criminal not to have offered protection when 
the riot eventually broke out. 


Ié was inhuman not to have provided the refugees 
“with food after their removal and to have left them to 
their own resources after their removal to Rawalpindi. 


It was a-gross neglect of their duty on the part of 
the Government of India not to have appointed an 
impartial commission to inquire into the events and the 
conduct of the offcials concerned. 


As to the future I am sorry that it is no brighter 
than the past. It is a matter of great pity that the 
Muslim Working Committee was not represented at 
‘our inquiry. The so-called reconciliation is a reconciliation 
brought about under threat of prosecution against both. 
It passes compehension how « strong Government could 
be party to such a compromise. 
posecutious for fear of another demonstration on the 
part of the tribesmen, it should have boldly said so and 
‘declined to prosecute and then tried to bring about an 
-amicable and honourable settlement between the parties. 

The compromise is intrinsically bad, because it makes 
no provision for restoration of lost and damaged property. 
It is also bad because it still involves prosecution of 
Mr. Jiwandas who is being made the scapegoat, 


It is therefore necessary, if -there is to be real 
cleansing of hearts and geuuise reconciliation, for the 
Mousalmans to invite the Hindu refugees and give them 
assurances of protection and help in reiistating their 
temples and Guarudwaras. 


But the most important assurance that should ke 


given is, that in future 10 conversions are to take place. 


“except io the presence _ of the elders of the 
commuaities and except in the cases of those who 
-aaderstand the full meanir g of what they are doug; and 
if sach conversions sre attempted they should receive no 
rec’ ‘gnition. I would personally like the stopping of ‘all 
“ConVversiOLs and Shuddhis. Ones faith is a personal matter 
with oneself. It is open to any person of mature age to 
-change his or her faith when and as often as he or she 
wishes. But if I could do so, I wou!d stop all propaganda 
except through ones conduct. Conversion is a matter 
‘of heart and reason. An appea' to heart and reason 
can only be made through co.das. I am unable to 
conceive genuine conversions on the Frontier where 
Hiadus live purely for purposes of gain and where they, 
a hopeless minority untrained in the use of arms, live 
in the midst of an overwhelming majority who are, 
‘moreover, by far their superiors in bodily strength and 
‘use of arms. 
‘such circumstances to embrace Islam for worldly gain is 
irresistible. 

Whether guch assurances are forthcoming or not, 
whether a genuine change of heart is possible or not, 
I am qnite clear of the coarse thet should be adopted. 
“Whilst this foreign domination # in existence some. 


If it wanted to avoid. 


The temptation for a weak man in 


contact with it somewhere is inevitable. But all 
voluntary contact must be avoided wherever possible. 
This is the way to feel independent and to cultivate 
independence. And when a large number feels independent 
we are ready for Swaraj. I can only suggest solutions 
of questious in terms of Swaraj. I would therefore 
sacrifice present individual gaia for future national gain. 
Even if Musalmans' refuse to make. apprcaches 
and even if the Hindus of Kohat may have to lose their 
all, I should still say that they must not think of 
returning to Kohat till there is complete reconciliation 
between them and the Musalmans, and until they feel 
that they are able to live at peace with the latter 
without the protection of the British bayonet. But I 
know that this is a counsel of perfection and not likely 
to be followed by the Hindus. Nevertheless, I can 
tender no other advice. For me it is the only practical 
advice I can give. And if they cannot appreciate 
it they must follow their own inclination. They 
are the best judges of their own capacity. They 
were in Kohat not as natioaalists. They want to teturn 
not as nationalists but for the purpose of regaining their 
possessions. They will therefore do what to them seems 
feasible and advantageous. Only they must not try to 
do two things at a time,—to try to follow my advice and 
at the same time to negotiate with the Government for 
terms. I know that thev are not non-cooperators. ‘they 
have ever relied upon British help. I cah bunt point out 
consequences and leave them to choose their course. 


My advice to the Musalmars is equally simple. 

There was no cause for offence at the Hindus feeling 
perturbed at the so-called conve:siors or Hindu husbands 
taking; means to regaia lost ‘wives. 


I know that in spite of the discharge of Sirdar 
Makhansiog’s son upon the charge of abduction, many 
Musalmars continue to believe in the guilt of the 
Sirdar’s son. But assuming the guilt of the young 
Sirdar, his crime was no warrant, sor the fearful vengvanee 
wreaked upon a whole community. 3 


The importation of the pamphlet containing the highly 
offensive poem was undonbtedly: bad, especially in a place 
like Kohat. But the Sabha made enough reparation by its’ 
apology. It was, however, held insufficieat by the Musalmats, 
and the Sanatan Sabha was compelled to make further 
reparation by the buruing of: the copies of the whole 
pamphlet iscluding the portrait of Shri Krishna. ~Every~ 
thing done thereafter to the Hindus was far in excess of the 
requirerre.ts., As I have said before, I am not. sure 
who fired the first shot; but assuamiog that the Hindus. 
did it, it .was:done iu pa.sic and ia self-protection and 
therefore excusable even it not justifiable, and that , the 
reprisals taken were wholly uawarranted. Therefore, it is 
the Musalmans who owe them such -reparation as is 
possible in the circumstances. They, the Musalma s, need 
no Government protection or aid against the Hikdas. 
The latter can do them 1o harm even if they wishéd! 
But here again I am on unsafe ground. I do not possess 
even the honour of an ucquaintance with the present 
advisers of the Musalmans of Kohat. They most 
therefore be the best judges of ‘what is good for the 
Musalmans and good for India. 


It both the parties desire Governman! intervention 
my services are perfectly useless as I do not felieve in, 
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the desirability of seeking such intervention and I could 
take no part in any negotiations with the Government. 
Whilst the Hindus are entitled to and must claim fair 
treatment from the Musalmans, both need to protect 
themselves against the Government whose policy it 1 
to set the one against the other. The Frontier is 
non-regalation province where the will of an official is 
the law. It should be the pride of the Hindus and the 
Mosalmans to co-operate with one another. to achieve 
fall representative government. Such cannot be the 
ease unless the two communities can trust one another 
and the desire is common to both. 


Tirupar, | 
19th Mareb, 1925. } 


Maulana Shaukat Ali's Statement 

From the very first day when I heard of the 
unfortuaate affair of Kohat and all through the sittiug 
of the Uuity Conference at Delhi, when Mahatmayi 
was keeping his twentyone days fast, right up to the 
last day I spent at Rawalpindi in tonch with both 
Hindus and Muslims, I have been very carefully 
considering the matter. Having made. such enquiries 
ag were possible in the circumstances I have come to 
certain couclusions. Sinc> these differ io some extent 
fron those of the Mahatma inspite of our general 
agreement, it would, I think, be better if I write a 
Separate report, particularly as I have emphesised certain 
aspects of the case. It is no use my entering into 
details and giving elaborate reasons for my conclusions :— 


(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 


1. As is well-known I have always refused tg visit 
places where Hiadns and Muslims have quarrelled or sre 
quarrelling. In my opinion both the communities in such 
localities have forfeited the right of asking the help and 
cogperation of those who are determined to live at peace 
and with brotherly smity with each other. Each side 


wants not peace but supporters for its cause. Mischief— 
makers on both sides aro out to drag others down to their 
own level. 


2. EHaquiries after the event lead me nowhere. Cases 
are prepared carefuly and our ivterference does no good. 
Each party puts all the blame ono the other and will not 
accept auy adverse judgment. In most cases the fault 
lies at the door of both and trying to weigh it or 
apportioa it, besides being difficult—well-nigh impossible— 
Berves io good purpose. In fact it farther reopeus the 
question and both from the press and the platform the 
battle is fought over and over again. 


3. This Kohat case—the only one in which I took 
part--has proved to me clearly that my instinct has been 
right. From what I learut from impartial Hindu and 
Muslim friends early, I came to the conclusion that this 
was wit auch a one-sided affair as it was made out to be by 
a section of the press. My closer acquaintance with facts 
and with people present at Kohat, has confirmed me in 
my former opinion. I cannot say anything sbont other 
places; but in Kohat, if the Musalmans have to answer 
for much, the Hindus have also to anawer for a good 
deal. ‘he following facts deserve our attention:— 


; (7) The effect of bitter acrimonions communal feelings 
ia ‘the Panjab and the United Provinces had reached Kohat 
also arid relations between Hindus and Maslims there were 
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not as pleasant as before. In fact from all accounts the 
use of aggressive language was uncontrolled on both 
sides. 

(6) the ignorant and less educated Khars in the. 
Frontier Province have a high regard for their dignity 
and position and though ruined through their own follies. 
and mistakes, keep up aa empty show. ‘The more clever and 
better educated Hiadu commands a position now, thanks. 
to his thrift and busiuess capacity. He has amassed 
a fortune and at times shows it aggressively. ‘She old 
relations between ine two had been chauging aud the 
Governmeat officials, althouzh they were anxious not te 
allow the Hiudus to grow in streucth, were takiug 
special advantage of the situation to further emasculate. 
aud weakeu the Muslim gentry. It was they who were 
regarded as a dauger to.the Government in ihe Proviuce 
and not the Hindus. It was the Muslim alone who started 
noa-cooperation ia Kohit and saffered for it. ‘The reak 
danger to the’ Province, however, is the officis! ‘element 
itself and it is against this that both Hindus and 
Muslims have to protect themselves. 

(c) When feeliags were already bad, came this 
pamphlet with aa abusive poem in it, insultiug the Kaaba 
and the Holy Prophet (May Gods peace be on him). ‘This 
pamphlet was specially y»tnted for Jiwaudas, Secretary of 
the Kohat Sanatan Dharma Sabha. Its effect cannot be 
minimised on any Muslim population, leave aside the 
Muslim population of a place like Kobat. In this 
connection I remember the resentment the Muslims. 
in Calcutta and all over India felt over an article in the 
In'on Duily News. t was a letter from its correspondent 
ia Paris ia which he had mestioned that the Arab from. 
Africa, who had been put to clean the drains ia Panis 
during the war was looking at the filth with the same, 
affection and reverence as if it was the tomb of hie 
prophet, ‘The Musalmans blazed forth in anger and a 
hnge All-India protest meeting was orgaixed in Calcnita. 
‘his was stopped by Government and the men ccmirg 
to it in processions were fired at and many weie 
killed and wounded. So I can well imagine the feeli ga 
of the Muslims of Kohat at the time. The neus of 
such writings cannot be kept hidden and I cwnot put 
the blame of this on Maulvi Ahrred Gol, 

(2) The Hindus’ case is complete and very carefully 
prepared. They have a large number of well elucated 
men at Kohat including several bariiste's and p’ehders. 
Besides, they had the advantage of the support and 
advice of many other very eminent and able men 
in the Hindu commaonity. Bat the full Muslim 
case is not known. We had two sets of people 
before us—both non-commbrators at one time, but now in. 
different camps—inimical to each other. There was no 
erllas‘on possible betweeu them, and they had the advice 
of no Mnaalnvi from*the outside. I am grateful these 
gentlemen came at my iaritstion. Like the other 
Government group—the socalled Muslim representatives’ 
Working Committee for reconciliation—they cculd have 
declined. But they came and gave their evidence, 
There was very little material diflere.ce between 
the statements of Syed Pir Kemal Jeelani and 
Manlvi Ahmei Gul, and they both denied in thei 
statements that there was aoy preparation or idea 
of m general attack or Jehad against the Hindng 
on the 9th September. The Musalmans decided eo 
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the fth night after the sudden unexpected release 
of Jiwandas io wait on the Deputy Commissioner. 
There certainly indignation at the double-faced 
policy of the Deputy Commissioner who kept on 


promising the Muslims thing and the Hindus 
another. 


was 


one 


(+) The Hindus had ro complaint to make against 
Syed Pir Kamal Jeelani. They accused Maulyi Ahmed 
Gul Khilafat Secretary fo. all aceounts upto the 
25th Augast, 1924, his benaviour was alright. Tt is 
after this pamphlet case-that he lost his-balanee and went 
over to the Government side. The present putrid state 
of affairs and bad communal feclings have upset ihe 
halance of many old and tried Hinda and Muslim 
workers in the Punjab and elsewhere—-and Maulvi Ahmed 
Gul was not strong enongh to withstand the attack of the 
general Muslim public opinion. He was carried off his 


feet and lost belief in Windu-Muslim Unity. Mither 
he or any other courageous prominent man could 


the situation; but there was none available. 
Dewan Anantram told us that he was then unfortunately 
too ill to be of use, otherwise this unfortunate incident 
would never have happened. With the knowledge of the 
rest of India before me, I cannot expect too much from 
a man of Maulyi Ahmed Gul’ position. Still if he 
could not carry the public with him, he should have 
kept aloof and not gone over to the official side. At the 
same time I am unable to accept all that has been said 
about him by the Hindus. 


have — saverl 


(f) We must not judge of Kohat eflaiis with our 
own standards, It wonld be unfair. The condition 
there is not the same as with ns. An ordinary apology 
should have been sufficient for us and there was no 
necessity of burning the book, but both the written letter 
of apology and the burning were considered insufficient 
by the Muslims of Kohat. Had there been present one 
real peace-maker in Kohat in cach community, things 
covld have been settled amicably. The Khilafat Deputation 


of Peshawar which consisted of Haji Jan Mahomed, 


Ameerchand Bamwal. Syed Lal Badshah and Ali Gul 
did their best for peace but failed. 


(g) 1 do not accept the Hindu theory that the ‘ith 
September was fixed for a general Je/ad and invitations 
for it were sent beforehand. The Frontier village 
Pathans know how to fight but are not anxious to lose 
their own lives uselessly. If they really wanted to 


organise a massacre of Hindus, broad daylight was not 


yery suitable forit, nor a fixed’ day known to their 
opponents. They would haye arranged a surprise. Further 
the fighting on the Ist day, the 9th September, was fairly 
balanced and from all accounts it appears the Muslim 
casualties were as many a8 the Hindu casualities, if not 
more. Nor do I believe the Muslim theory which was 
put before me at Delhi that the Hindus were preparing for 
such an attack on the Musalmans as would teach them 
a lesson. It was alleged that in one sudden attack they 
hoped to prove themselves more than a match for the 
Muslims, being well armed and under cover, and that 
afterwards the Police end the troops’ would intervene 
and the matter would be left for settlement in the law 
courts. The Muslims of Kohat frankly said that sach a 
thing was not possible. 


In my opinion the firing and the fighting on the 
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9th September was accidental and rot premeditated. 
By the sudden release of Jiwandas on the 8th September, 
the aggressive section of the Hindus in its elation must 
have openly crowed over its victory over Muslims. 
Next morning when the Deputy Commissioner, realising 
the intensity cf Muslim feeling and his mistake in 
releasing Jiwandas, ordered his re-arrest 
of several other Sanaten DVharma members, it was the 
turn of aggressive. Muslims to give expression of 
their clation over their complete victory, and on this 
the quarrel started, 


and the arrest 


(1) Who fired the fiizt shot? The Muslims say 
that a Muslim boy and another man were killed near 
The Hindus 
“Parachas” fired the first three shots 
killed one Hindu woman and wounded another. 
he Hindus further say that these three shots were a 
pre-arranged signal for the Muslim attack. I do nof 
helieve this latter as it is a part of the Hindu theory 
for which I have found not an iota of proof. 


Sirdar Makhansing’s house in the. Bazar. 
say that the 


and 


The Muslims on the night of the 8th September 
had decided in a very angry meeting to. wait on the 
Deputy Commissioner carly next morning. If the 
Deputy Commissioner decided against them, then they 
would sce what else they could do. The Deputy 
Commissioner aecepted their demands in full—not only 
Jiwandas but several other Sanatana Dharmi members 
were ordered to be arrested. The crowd was. jubilant 
and happy as it got what it wanted. The honour and 
the prestige of its faith was in its estimation saved. 
There was no meaning now in starting a massacre of 
Hindus. My own firm conviction is that the firing and 
the burning of the 9th September was quite accidental. 
The gunpowder was there in heaps but the match was 
lighted accidentally resulting in a huge conflagration. 
Neither the Hindus nor the Misalmans had any sueh 
intention, and the Musalmans naturally conld not want 
it after their signal victory. 


(‘) UC was glad to hear both from the Muslims and 
the Hindus that they did not want the reopening of 


the question as it would not serve any purpose Both 
parties repeatedly told us this. And I think even 
now withont apportioning blame on either side an 


hononrable and brotherly peace can be arranged. The 
Musalmans say that they did neither want nor foree 
the Hindus to leay ‘Nohat on the 10th September. The 
Police and the border constabulary and all the British 
officers were present on the spot and for the unfortunate 
looting and firing of the 10th September it is the 
Government which is responsible. They could have 
stopped everything if they wanted; But they did not 
want to stop. This Hindu-Muslim fight in the Frontier 
was a God-send tothem to further embitter the feelings 
of the Muslims of the frontier and the Hindus of the 
Panjab and India and to proclaim to the world at large 
(1a ‘*» Hindus and the Muslims were now openly. fighting 
and that their unity was impossible. It was the strong 
hand of the British Government that was needed for 
peace. 


(7) The: Muslims complained that with the 
assist nce Of influential Hindu leaders, the Hindns 
of Kohat have foreed the haads. of the Govermn- 


inent- and secured some 1] terms, Half the 
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Police in future. would be Hindu; no Maslim, man or 
woman, woald be allowed to pass through Hinda 
Mohallas: “Kuchabandis"” would be done;one third 
of the officials there would be Hindu; and more 


concessions like these. They said with the help of the 
Hindus, the Government would curtail liberties of the 97 
parcent Maslims. Already it has demanded Muchalka” 
(security) for Rs. 80,000/~ from Syed Pir Kamal Jeelani 
and. three others, because he and his party do not accept 
the representative character of this Muslim Working 
Committee in Kohat. The Musalmans in the Frontier 
Province are little better than slaves and they want the 
whole of the nationalistic India to come to their assistance 
and get for them the same rights as the rest of India. 
They want representative and elective institutions like 
the Coancils, Municipalities, District Boards, Universities 
ete. Nothing is being done for their education and their 
iggorance is apalling. In Kohat, Peshawar and in the 
whole of the Frontier Province Mnunicipalities have 
nominated members and the %7 per cent Maslim 
popalation have the same representation af the 3 per 
cent Hindus, i. e. 50 per cent of each are nominated by 


the Government. 


(k) In my opinion an honourable peace is possible and 
desited by both the communities. The whole country 
showld raise its voice to free these fine people and saye 
them from their ignorance and primitive methods of 
dealing with affairs, which is a danger both to them 
‘an@ to the whole country. The negligence of the 
Musatmans of India in this matter is specially criminal. 

(1) As for the so-called conversions to Islam 
during the days of the riots, my position is clear. I 
detest forced conversions. They are against the spirit 
of Islam. ff there were any they deserve the greatest 
eordemnation. Bat I am not satisfied that there were. 
What seems to have happened was that some Hindas 
for their safety axskel their Musalman friends to cnt off 
their tafts and otherwise remove all outward symbols 
of Hinduism. The Masalman witnesses rightly did not 
claim these as conversions, They are today as mach 
Hindos as any other. Many a Musalman told a lie to 
save the life of his Hindu neighbours, by telling the 
excited mob that they had become Muslims, 

Such cases were not conve-sions nor were considered 
sach: by any body in the Frontier. Both Syed Pir Kamal 
Jeelani and Manlvi Ahmed Gnl stated that even a genuine 
desire for aonversion under the circumstances would 
not bs treated seriovsly unless it was repeated at the 
time of Aman (safety) when there was no danger. 


The two cases of murder of innocent and onaimed 
Hindus who were reported to Peer Kamal as. havirg been 
murdered on the ‘th September because they could not 
accept Islam were traly deplorable and the perpetrators 
of the deed deserve the strongest condemnation. As for 
the general question of conversions of married Hindn 
women and others, it coald be discussed with responsible 
Maslim Ulama aod leaders and I need give no opinion 
here sbout it. However, from all accounts it is agreed 
that no woman, married or otherwise, herself accepted 
or was converted by others to Islam during the riots. 


I would urge the Masalmans who are in an over 
whelming majority to make up with their Hinda brethren 
aod I would equally erge the Hinda brethren to stand by 
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their Muslim neighbours and make them feel that they 
haye in them good ueighbonrs and real friends and 
helpers. 

As | said before, the incident at Kohat was not ® 
one sided affair and I blame both Hindus and Musalmans- 
However, as a Muslim I feel it my ¢@uty to pat the 
greater blame on the Musalmans. They are stronger 
both physically and in number, and even under great 
provocation they ought to have shown greater patience 
and forbearance, which I am sorry to say they did not 
in the excitement of their miserable fighting. 

In conclusion I must say that when two such detached 
persons as Mahatmaji and myself difler in deeiding 
such cases, how could others do better? We must not 
work a3 jndges but as peace—makers. 


Stoning to Death 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

My brief note on the penalty of stoning to death 
awarded against certain members of the Ahmadiyya 
community has resulted in a great deal of correspondence 
on the subject. I am unable to print all the 
correspondence. But I am printing enough to put whe 
reader in possession of the views of my correspondenté, 
Here is what Maulana Zafar Ali Khan has to say in the 
matter, 

“T hasten to fulfil the promise which 1 made ig 
my last letter to deal at some length with the con- 
troversial points arising out of your note on the 
stoning of certain Qadianis in Kabul. I have read 
the note over and over again and each successive 
study has strengthened me in the conviction that as 
resident of the National Congress and above all in 
your personal capacity you had better left it anwritten. 
I reproduce the passages, which to my mind ate 
open to exception :— 

“ ¢] understand tnat the stoning method is 
enjoined in the Quran only in certain circumstapces 
which do not cover the cases under observation. But 
as a human being living in fear of God I snoula 
question t!e morality of the method under any cir- 
cumstance whatsoever. Whatever may have been 
necessary or permissible during the Prophet's lifetime 
and in that age this particular form of penalty can 
not be defended on the mere ground of its mention in 
the Quran. Every formula of every religion hes in this 
age of reason to submit to the acid tes of reason 
and universal justice if it is to esk for unitcrfel assent. 
Error can claim no exemption even if it can be support- 
yl by the scriptures of the world...... It is the form of 
penalty that wounds the human conscience. Both 
reason and heart refuse to reconcile themselves to 
torture for any crime no matter how vile the crime 
may be.’ 

“The opening lines of the above extract are open 
to correction. The Quran no where prescribes stoning 
to death as a penalty for any crime and you hate 
erroneously attributed to it a statement which has 
no basis in fact. This is, however, a very trivial 
affair as compared with the attitude taken up by yoo 
that any form of penalty which acconiing to your 
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Standard of morality is unacceptable to you must be 
condemned as inhuman eyen if it is supported by the 
Quran and all the other Scriptures of the world. This 
means that tho Quran as a source of Islamic law 
must be looked upon as a bundle of errors because it 
‘wounds the human’ ‘conscience’ by ordaining the 
punishment of flogging for adultery and mutilation in 
respect of theft. | would not mind in the least if 
such sweeping statements emavated from the unsym- 
pathetic critivs of Islam with whom we are only too 
familiar. But your position is quite different. As 
President of the National Congress you occupy 
the proud position of the head of the three hundred 
million Indians who expect you to respect their 
beliefs. As Mahatma Candhi, the champion of 
Khilafat, millions of Musalmans have grown accustomed 
to regard you as their ‘ynuide, philosopher and 
friend.” Your categoricnl denunciation, therefore, of 
& peculiar aspect of the penal provisions of the 
_ Shariut was most unexpected; and Musalmans whose 
susceptibilities in matters concerning the fundamentals 
of their Faith are extremely delicate naturally look 
upon the expressioa of such views as an uncalled for 
interference in an affair which concerns themselves 
alone. You have certainly the right of personally 
holding any opinion as to the yalidity of the moral 
sanction of penalties imposed by Islam on such of 
its followers as transyress its Jaw. But a public 
expression of this opinion, in what very much looks 
like the capacity of a Muslim jurisconsult makes 
your illustrious position rather awkward, and it is my 
solicitude for your prestige throughout the Islamic 
world that has prompted me to address you in 
this manner. 

“J now ium to the muin point at issue. The 
Quran as a penal code has prescribed punishment 
only in respect of a limited number of crimes, viz. 
murder, adultery, theft and slander of chaste women. 
Punishment for other offences has been left to the 
discretion of the Prophet whose life-long practice 
forms the basis of the legislative activities of his 
successors. Full latitude for the exercise of independent 
judgment has been conceded to the latter where 
the Prophet's authority is not forthcoming. Thus 
the Quran as the word of (iod, the practice of the 
Prophet, the first and infallible interpreter of the 
revealed book, and the collective judgment of the 
Islamic world constitute the Shur ut, and no Musalman 
who is worth his salt dare impugn its authority, 

“Now apostacy, as such, is an offence punishable 
with death under the Sharia/; and although the Quran 
is silent un the subject, the other two sources of the 
Islamic law haye announced in vnmirtabable langnago 
that an apostate must forfeit his life. 1 have dealt 
exhaustively with this sabject in a series of articles 
twhich I am writing’ for {he Zanvudar. 

“To people who have heen dazzled by the glamour 
of modern scepticisin this unrelenting attitude of Islam 
towards apostacy might scem s direct challenge to 
the freedom of humun conscience, whateyer that 
expression may connote, These gentry should, however, 
remember that Islam is no! only an institution for 
the gnidance of those who profess it but a State 
whieh must exact allegiance from ils subjects. If a 
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British Indian subject can be hanged for infringing 
Section 121 of the Indian Penal Code and cannot - 
escape such fate on the plausible plea that he is at 
liberty to shake off King George's allegiance, surely 


‘it stands to reason, on similar grounds, that a 


Musalman who rebels against the overlordship of 
Islam should pay for the act with his life. 


“The question now is whether capital punishment 
in the case of an apostate should or should not take 
the form of stoning. I will cut short this discussion in 
one worl, Forms of punishment are always regulated 
by the cultural stave ef a people: Legislators ‘in every 
age have obsyed this psychological necessity. Even 
the British Government which prides itself on its 
humanitarianism has been forced tu enact the notorious 
Frontiers Crimes Regulation in the North West Frontier 
Province, which it would not think of promaulyating in 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The Kabnl - 
Government is following the same nataral law in 
stoning to death a number of (Quadianis who have 
been proved guilty of high treason not only against 
the spiritual but the temporal power of Islam.” 


Maulana M. Safdar writing from Sialkot says :— 


‘J have read your note ‘Stoning to Death’ in 
the Young India gated 26th February, as well 
as the rejoinder by Maulyi Zafar Ali Khan 
as . published in the Zam/ndar dated 4th March. 
TI am afraid any controversy might lead 
io misunderstandings and the point in issue 
should be cleared at once. As you have stated, 
(Juran enjoines the punishment of Rujam, i. e. stoning 
to death, nowhere. The word /ujam is only twice 
mentioned in the Quran. Firstly in Sura Had 
where the people of Midian tell their Prophet, «O 
Shuaib! We do not understand much of what you 
say and 10st surely we see you to be weak among 
us, and were it not for your family we would 
surely sfuse you and you are not mighty against us.” 
(Sura Had, verse ¥1, page 47C-M. Mahommad Alli’s 
translation ). Secondly in Sura ‘The Cave’ where 
one of the dwellers in the cave goes to the market 
to purchase food with a coin hundreds of years old 
and is told by the provision seller, “Vor surely if 
they (i. e. Government) prevail -against you they 
would stuse you to death or force you back to their 
religion and then you will never succeed” (Sura 
‘The Cave,’ Verse 20, Page 591-M. Mohommad Ali's 
translation.) This will show that the word 2ojam is 
mentioned only in the course of references to the 
anviont history and is not at all enjoined by the 
Quran as a punishment. | feel,’ you are right in 
saying that the prevent human morality cannot 
stand this barbarous penalty and in saying this you 
by no means ¢ontrayene the teaching of the Quran 
and thus wound the religious  snsceptibilitics of 
the Musalmans. | fear, . M. Zafar Ali Khan is 
not right in qualifying Rejaw as Islamic Shariat, 
Qaran does not support him and opinions differ ‘as to 
what tho later Muslim: Jurists hold it to be.” 


Khwsja Kamaluddin’ Head of the Muslim Mission at 
Woking says : 


. “The Quran proposes no punishment whatsoever 
for apostay, on this side of the graye. The Book 
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advocates absolute freedom of conscience in matters 
of Religion, and prohibits al! sorts of compulsien in 
this respevt. | have directed my Office ( Lahore) to 
send you a copy of my book ‘India in the Balance’ 
which I wrote 
find a chapter oa the 
You have read the (Juran, and I am afraid vou made 
a mistake in sayiny that the Quran proposes punish- 
ment of stoning tu death. Will you kindly refer to 
the Verge as well, when you write on the subject 
again. I fail to see anything like that in the Book. 
Apostacy occurred in the lifetime of the Holy 
Prophet in many cases, but no punishment was awarded 
to any one, solely for it. No tradition can abrogate 
the Quran. ‘The Holy prophet said, ‘You will hear 
many sayings ascribed to me; if they are according 
to the Quran they are from me; if they are not 
according to the Quran they are not from me.’ 
This is the only test with os to find the truth’ of 
What has been ascribed to our Prophet as his 
traditions,” 


sometime in 1922; in it you will 


subject as an sppendix. 


I am very glad to find that there is ro penalty of 
stoning to death in the Quran. I did not say that there 
positively was. I said, ‘I understand that the stoning 
method &e....’ But Maulana Zafar}Ali Khan whilst saying 
that the penalty is not prescribecl in tho Qaran energetically 
argues that it has nevertheless a place in Islam and 
Bives it his support. To me, an ontsider, it is the rame 
thing so long as a particular practico-is part of Islamic 
practice whether it is defended on the basis of ‘the 
practice of the Prophet” or ‘the collective judgment of 
the Islamic world.’ What I would like my Musalman 
friends to do is unhesitatingly to condemn, irrespective 
of its source, what the world’s reasoned Opinion rejects as 
contrary to humanity. I am gia therefore that 
Manlana Safdar and Khwaja Komaluddin condemn the 
Penalty of stoning altogether, and that of death 
at all, for apostacy. I wish that they could say 
with me that even if it could be established that the 
practive of stoning to death could 2 pfovel to be 
derived from the ’rophet’s practice Or ‘the collective 
judgment of the Islamic world,’ they could not defend 
it as being repugnant to their sense of humanity, I 
would relieve the Maulana of his anxiety for my ‘prestive 
throughout the Islamic world.’ It would pot he worth 
& day's purchase if’ it could be reduced to a nullity on ae. 
count of an honcst expression of Iny Opinion abut practices 
defended in the name of ‘Islam. But the fast ix,; 1 have 
no desire for prestive anywhere. It is furniture required 
1a courts of Kings. I am aservant of Musalmans, Christians, 
Parsis and Jews as Tam of Hindas. Aud a servant i ip 
need of love, not prestige. That is assured te me re? leng ns 
I remaia a faithful servant And I would usk the Manlana 
to tracsfer his anxiety to the prestige of Islam. And 
I shall shave his burden. In 
unconsciously diminished that prestige by his defence 
of an indefensille practice. No amount of casuist ry 
can defend tho penalty of stoning to death in any event 
or that of death, whether by stoning or otherwise, for 
apostasy. 

My own position is clear, 
Islam I take the same 
I do of Hinduism. 


mY opinion he jus 


In my writing about 
care of its prestige that 


I apply the sane method of 
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interpretation to it that 1 apply to Hinduism. I no more 
defend on the mere ground of authority a single text 
in the Hindu scriptures than I can defend one from 
the Quran. Every thing has to submit to the test of 
reason. Islam appeals to people because it appeals also 
to reason. And in the long ran it will be found that 
any Other method would land oae in trouble. There are 
undoubtedly things in the world which transcend reason. 
We do not refuse to bring them on the anvil of reason 
but they wiil not come themselves. By their very 
nature they defy reason. Such is the mystery of 
the Deity. It is not inconsistent with reason, it is beyond 
it. But the stoning to death is no more beyond reason 
than, say, the practice of honesty or of swearing. Taken 
in it’ broadest sense apostacy means ‘abandonment of 
one’s religion. Is that a grievous crime meriting 
the punishment of death? If it is, reconversion of a 
Hinda convert to Islam is a step involving capital 
punishment. The Maulana Naheb’s suggestion that I 
should not criticise any act in Islam or say anything 
of the Quran because I am President of the Coagress 
and friend of Musalmans is, I am afraid, unacceptable. 
I should be anworthy of either position if at a critical 
moment I suppressed my own judgment. The stoning 
incident is u matter with which every publicist is 
concerned. It is a matter of public morality and general 
humanity which is the basis of all true religions. 


Latest Membership Figures 


A B Total 
1 Gujrat 2095 101 2196 
Ca ole 2 157 157 13.36% 
3 Bengal Zot M2 1216 
+ Behar bY 255 u50 
>» Tamil Nad 172 44 Y36 
6 Andhra 500 ei} 720 
7” Panjaly Details not furnished 633* 
5 Karnatak 283 2h] ; asd 
» C, P. Hindi Details not furnished 5j0u* 
10 Maharashtra 250 oy 468 
11 Bombay 2] 13335 364 
12 Sind 70 201 376 
13) Delhi g3 62 145 
1+ Assam 1133 I 1}4 
15 Utkal 73 33 106 
6 C. PL. Marathi 29 31 50 
ly) Borma 4g 5 oe 
I>) Ajmer - ly 
19 Berar Details not furnished: 1z* 
Grand Total 5,318 3,317 10,602 


# Ineluting non=classified figure: 


— The figures for ‘Andhra and ‘ami! Nad appear as. 
1,200 and 1,000 re:poctively in the *Hindu’ of the 


| 21st. 
March, bet ay ne information hai reached xs 
directly they coukt not be tuken in the above 
totals, 


Serie inacc« ; 
Provinces are requested ty continue reports, 
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Vaikom Satyagraha 
(By MM. K. Gandhi) 


After the lest lines on the Vaikom affair were written 
for the last week's issue I received a wire from Mr. Pitt, 
Commissioner of Police, Travancore. It was then t)0 
late to publish in lousy India the correspondence between 
the Commissiorer of Police and myself. 
m135, 


The reader 
however, haveseen the correspondence in the Press. 


It makes a distinct advance in the reform aimed at. 
The correspondence shows unmistakably that the 
Travancore Government favour the reform and that 


they are also pledged to carry it out at the earliest 
opportunity. Let no one consider that in 
a referendum or Shastric interpretation I have 
endangered the reform itself. The present campaign 
in its inception is based on the assumption that the 
reform is required by the vast majority of the 
caste Hindus and that the prohibition agaicst 
the suppressed classes is not warranted by the genuine 
Hindu scriptures. lor me therefore not to have made 
the proposals would have betrayed woeful lack of 
resourcefulness. It wus the most natural thing for a 
Satyagrahi like myself to have made the proposals 
which if they had proceeded from the orthodox party 
I could not have honestly. rejected. Indeed I make 
bold to say that my proposals paved the way for the 
remarkable support the cause received every where, 
save among the very few members of the orthodox 
party. Had there been real opposition from the 
majority of caste Hindus or had there been any doubt as 
to the Shastric endorsement of the reform, the Satyagraha 
would have assumed a different shape altogether. It 
would have been then a movement for a change in the 
religion rather than the removal of an _ irreligious 
custom, Indeed those who were in immediate charge 
of the movement never questioned the propriety of my 
proposals. I could not take any step without consultation 
with them and without their full concurrence. It now 
remains for the Satyagrahis at Vaikom to carry out the 
“letter and the spirit of the agreement and for the 
caste Hindus to support the movement in the 
manner promised by them everywhero to ensure 
the speedy and successful ending of the strugglo. The 
Satyagrahis must fulfil the letter by not overstepping 
the boundary line until a settlemont is reached or a 
crossing after due notice by mo becomes necessary for 
furthering tho object of tho agreement. The spirit of 
it requires gentleness and utmost humility on the part 
of the Satyagrahis. There uniform courtesy towards the 
Opponents of reform will break the edgo of the opposition, 


agreeing to 


“must be a 


They must regard the Government not as opposed to 
the reform but as pledged to carry it out at the earliest 
possible moment. I have not the slightest reason to 
doubt the word of Her Highness the Maharani Regent 
or the Dewan or the Commissioner of Police. The 
conduct of Satyagrahis in the Ashram must be in 
correspondence with their bearing at the boundary line. 
The Ashram must be a busy hive in which every 
member is ever found at his own allotted task. It 
model of simplicity and _ sanitation. 
The membars are pledged to the Charkha work 
during all spare moments. The spinning, the 
carding and the weaving departments admit of consider- 
able improvement. very inmate should -be an expert 
carder and spinner if everyone cannot also become an 
expert weaver. The members must insist on spinning 
and weaving at least the cloth required by them. They 
should also learn Hindi well. They are or should regard 
themselves as trustees for the prestige and dignity of 
Hinduism. Theirs is a fight not to end with the opening 
of the roads round temples but it should be considered 
to be the beginning of a glorious struggle for the 
purity of Hinduism and removal of the abuses that have 
crept into it. ‘They are not reformers who would take 
no note of the opposite side or would violate every 
sentiment of the orthodox people. They would vie with 
the tallest among the orthodox in purity of conduct 
and veneration for all that is good and noble in the 
Shastras. They would not disregard scriptural authority 
without the deepest thought and to that end some of 
them would even study Sanskrit and explore the 
possibilities of reform within the four corners of the 
They will not be in a hurry, but having 
fearlessly taken all the steps that they can consistently 
with their creed of truth and non-violence, will have 
the patience and the faith of the Rishis of old. 


ssriplutes. 


Entry into Temples 

For the opening of the roads is not the final but 
the first step in the ladder of reform. Temples in general, 
public, wells, public schools) must be open to the 
‘Untuuchables’ equally with the caste Hindus. 
But that is not the present goal of the Satyagrahis, We 
may not forco the pace. The schools are almost all 
open to the ‘untouchables.’ The temples and the publié 
wells or tanks are not. Public opinion should bs carefully 
cultivated and the majority should be converted before 
tho reform can bo successfully carried out. Meanwhile 
the remedy lies in founding temples and digging 
tanks or wells that would be open to the nntouchables 
and to the other Hindus. I. have no doubt that the 
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tiovernhent for the removal of untduchability has made 
tremendous headway. Let us not retard it by indiseretion 
ér over=zeal. Once the idea of pollation by the touch 
of a person by reason of his birth is gone the rest is 
easy and bound to follow. 


Notes 
Sikh Sacrifice 


The Akali position still seems to be uncertain. In 
the resume published by Sardar Mangal Sing in his 
capacity as President of the Central Sikh League occurs 
the following summary of the Sikh Sacrifices: 


* 30,000 arrested, 400 died and killed, 2,000 wounded, 
Rs. 15 lakhs, of fire including forfeitures of pensions of 
rétired coldiers.” 

If these figures are verifiable they tell a tale of 
sacrifice which reflects the highest credit on Sikh courage 
and self-sacrifice, and means equal dicredit for a Govern- 
ment that has taken no count of their sufferings. 


Bengal 

I hope to attend the Provincial Conference that is 
to be held at Faridpur on 2nd May next. I must confess 
that the impelling force is the temptation of doing 
Khaddar, Charkha and Untouchables’ work. The same 
temptation will’ take me to other parts of Bengal. 
Those, therefore, who want me to visit the other parts 
will kindly put themselves in correspondence with the 
organisers of the tour. Deshbandhu Das should 
naturally be the one to arrange the tour but I have 
just received. a Wire from Acharya Ray saying that 
Deshbandhu is at Patna and that he wonld like to fix 
up his Khadi centres for visiting. J, therefore, hope 
that those interested in my tour will place themselves 
tn, communication with Dr. P; C, Ray. 


Mill Slivers 


I understand that in several places mill slivers are 
still used for spinning. I need hardly point out that 
yarn spun from mill slivers is not hand-spun yarn. 
Mill slivers are themselves almost like very thick yarn and 
their use defeats the purpose for which hand-spinning 
is intended, namely, reintroduction of hand-spinning 
in seven hundred thousand villages of India. It is 
impossible and useless to send mill slivers to these 
villages. To cart slivers from Bombay to a Punjab 
village would be a remedy worse than the disease, 
Carding is not a defunct Occupation. It is possible to get 
professional carders almcst anywhere. Moreover carding 
if an employment which pays in cities as well ag 
villages. Therefore it is an Occupation which young men 
may learn even as a trade. In any” event no Congress 
office worth the name should be without facilities for 
carding. A good carder is as much a necessity in a 
Congress office us an honest clerk and book-keoper, 


Khaddar in Bengal 


The following is the translation of Mr, Shankerlal 
Bankor’s notes on Khaddar work in Bengal : 

‘T had gone to inspect work in the K 
specially in Assam, Utkal and Bchar. 
visit I could also look into the Kha 
The work in that province 
Chandra Das Gupta of the 
Dr, Hoy's organisation, ¢ 


astern Provinces, 
While on this 
lidar work in Bengal. 
is done by Sjt. Satish 
Khadi Pratisthan which is 
j'. Satish Babn is helped by 
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efficient and faithful workers like Sjt. Prafulla Ghose 
and Tarini Babu. The important centres of work in 
Chittagong district are Suchia and Mahajanhat. 1 was 
able to see things for myself at Mahajanhat. One 
zaraindar of this part of the country, Sjt. Roy 
Chowdhury, is helping a good deal in the work. He 
and his family have been wearing Khaddar from the very 
commencement of this movement. One of the members 
of this family is doing business in cotton at Chittagong 
and he is helping the Khadi Board in its purchases of 
cotton. In the villages where Khaddar work is carried on 
almost all the spinners are Pardunashin Musalman women 
and it was not possible to get at them. The men 
bring the yarn which these ladies spin at home. This 
yarn is taken by the workers of the Pratisthan who in 
their turn issue fresh cotton for spinning. 
Special workers connected with the Prathisthan would 
go to the villages at regular intervals for the 
collection of yarn and the distribution of cotton among 
the spinners. These workers keep a register of spinners 
in which is noted down the names of the spinners, . 
their output, wages paid and all other relevant particulars. 
I went through these account books. ‘This system of 
keeping accounts was introduced by Sjt. Satish Babu who 
in his Khadi Manual has written at length about it. 
While reading Satish Babu’s book it may strike one a8 
rather difficult to follow the detailed instructions given 
in ity but I saw workers regularly. and systematically 
keeping the accounts as instructed by Sjt. Satish Baku. 
This method is very advantageous to follow. If this 
method of account keeping were followed in all the 
provinces, there would be no room for complaint, and 
no chance for any loss occuring on account of mis- 
management. 


“ Khaddar in this province is somewhat dear compared 
to that elsewhere but economics are being affected slowly 
but surely in prices and very soon they will ecme down 
to the level of those obtaining in other provinces. 
Last year, one lakh of rupees worth of Khaddar was 
produced by the Pratisthan, This year they intend to 
double their production. They could easily increase 
their production to even more but they do not think 
it advisable to do so without making arrangements for 
the local disposal of what is produced. It is a matter 
of gratification to the Khaddar world that Satish Babu 
has been spaiel by the Bengal Chemical Works and he 
has cecided to devote all his time exclusively to Khaddar 
work. He has decided not only to attend to the work 
in Bengal but also to help in the supervision of work’ 
in Assam, Utkal and Behar. 


“If there is any one other institution outside of 
Dr. Roy’s organisation functioning for Khaddar in Bengal, 
it is the Abhoy Ashram, Comilla. The head of this 
Ashram is Sjt. Banerjee but the Khaddar work here is 
under the care of Sjt. Anand Prasad Chowdhury. I 
got an opportunity {to visit the workers here. The 
institution has Is. 6,000 of its own and has also borrowed 
Rs. 0,000 more at 9 per cent intorest. Last year the 
Ashram produced and sold Rs, 20,000 worth of Khaddar, 
Though money was borrowed at a high rate of interest, 
yet last Ovtober iho institution made a net profit of 
Rs. 150 shown in its Balance Sheet. This year the 
Ashram wishes to produce nearly Rs. 60,000 worth of 
Khaddar and sell it off locally. M. K. G, 
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Conundrums 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A Maosalman lawyer handed me the following 
questions for answer. I am omitting from two questions 
argumentative matter : 

“How far do you approve of the eontention of 
Muslims like Mr. Jinnah and his school of thought that 
the Indian National Congress which has a large Hindu 
majority in it cannot adequately and justly represent 
and safeguard the interesis of the Muslim minority 
and that therefore a separate and communal organisation 
like the Muslim League is absolutely necessary ?” 

I do not agree with ‘he contention imputed to Mr. 
Jinnah. In my opinion the Congress has from its birth 
gone out of its way to solicit Musalman cooperation, 
even patronage. The existence of the League must 
therefore be justified on other grounds. 

“How far do you give countenance to the contention 
of eminent Hindus like Lala Lajpat Rai and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and their school of thought that 
the same Indian National Congress, although it consists 
of a large Hindu majority, cannot also be taken to 
represent and safeguard ihe interests of the Hindu 
community, and that therefore separate and communal 
Organisations like the Hindu Mahasabha and _ the 


Sangathan are absolutely necessary and essential to protect 
Hindu interests ? ” 


Ido not think that the Congress has failed to - 


represent the Hindu interest in so far as it was 
consistent with the national interest, i. e. the interests 
of all communities considered as one nation. The 
existence therefore of the Hindu Mahasabha, too, must 
be justified on other grounds. It is obvious that the 
Congress cannot represent mutually antagonistic interests. 
Its existence presupposes mutuality of 
effort. 

‘¢ What is your honest belief and conviction as to the 
real cause, whether remote or immediate, of the frequent 
riots and differences between Musalmans and Hindus in 
North India and of their absence or infrequency in 
South India ?” 

I can only guess and my guess is that the two 
communities quarrel more frequently in the North 
because they are more equally balanced than in the 
South. Where riots do take place, they occur because 
both think communally and because either fears and 

- distrusts the other and because neither hes the courage 
or the foresight to forego the present for the sake of the 
future, or the communal interests for the sake of the 
national. 

“Dr you really hope to solve the problem of Hindu- 
Muslim unity placing as you do reliance upon the 
present day orthodox Ulema of the Theological School 
of Deoband and of the Jamiat-nl—Ulema-i-Hind, who 
condemn in season and out of season as kafire, infidels, 
apostaies, avd as deserving of no other punishment than 
being stoned to death, a considerable section of the 
Muslim community, popularly known as Qadianies, 


interest and 


Mri-ais, or better as Ahmeliahs, or will you’ seek 
assistance for the solution of the mighty problem 
from the Ahmediah commnnity who seem really 


to hold the key to the situation, and who have already 
rOl\ed the question of Hindu-Muslim ynity by their 
writings and their condyct ?” 
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woo the orthoddx Ulema as well as the 
Ahmediah community. It is impossible, even if it were 
desirable to disregard -the ‘ Orthodox: Ulema’. What 
One must, however, do is not to truckle to‘any person 
or party. Having fixed one’s minimum from which one 
may not recede, one may stoop to conquer the 
whole world. i 

“Have you ever inquired as to why, while the 
Muslim community in India as a whole is so keenly 
interested in the affairs of Muslim countries abroad, not 
the least appreciable proportion of it takes any active 
interest in the internal political life and advancement of 
the couutry and especially in the Presidency of Madras?” 

In so far as the charge is correct, the Musalmans . 
take less interest because they do not yet regard 
India as their home of which they mast feel proud. 
Many regard themselves, quite wrongly, I think, as 
belonging to a race of conquerors. We Hindus are in a 
measure to blame for this aloofness on the part of the 
Musalmans. We have not come to regard them as an 
integral part of the nation. We have not set out to 
win their hearts. The causes for this unfortunate state 
of things are historic and were in their origin inevitable. 
The blame of the Hincu; therefore can be felt only mow. 
The consciousness being of recent growth is naturally 
not universal and the physical fear of the Musalmans 
ina vast number of cases makes it constitutionally difficult 
for the Hindus to adopt the blame and proceed to win the 
Musalman heart. But I must own to the reader that 


ee 


I must 


I no longer regard myself as an expert on the 
Hindu-Muslim question. My opinion has therefore 
only an academic value. I still hold to my own 


view even though I admit that I have fcund it difficult 
to make it acceptable to either party. 

‘‘What is your remedy for the unfortunate turn the 
politics of this country have ever since taken, viz., that 
while politics and political life in this country have from 
the beginning attracted successfully only a few of the 
rich and well-to-do clusses, it has become almost an 
impossible thing for men of the middle and the poor 
classes to lead anything like an active and _ successful 
political life in this country, especially during the 
last four years?” 

The politics have taken ro unfortunate turn. We 
are passing through a necessary stage. . The immense 
self—consciousness among the poorer classes has: upset old 
calculations and formulae. We have not yet adjusted 
ourselves to the new state of things. But I see signs every 
where of settling down to the new order of thirgs. Taking 
even the Hindu-Muslim disturbances in that light, I do 
not despair of the fature. Order must come out. of the - 
present chaos. We would expidite the advent. of | 
order by watching, waiting and praying. If we do so, 
the evil that has come to the surface will disappear 
much quicker than if in our haste and impatience we 
would disturb the surface and thus send the dirt to the 
bottom again instead of allowing it to throw itself out. 


Ashram Bhajanavali ee 
4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Seriptural 
prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati; 
at the morning and evening congregations. Printed in 
Deva Nagari character, 368: Pages, Price three annas, 
Postage One afna. No V. P. P. orders executed. 


To be had of the Manager, Young India, Ahmedabad, 
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The National Week 
(By M. A. Gawihi) 


The 6th and 13th of April must for ever remain 
green in Indian memory. 6th April 1919 witnessed an 
unexpected and huge mass awakening of the Nation. On 
13th of April the nation was made to offer a sacrifice in 
which Hindu, Ma3alman and Sikh blood mingled at 
Jallianwalla Bagh. They became ono in death. 


Since then much water has flown under the Sabarmati . 


bridge. The nation has passed through many vicissitudes. 
Today Hindu-Muslim unity seems to have been but a 
dream. I observe that both are preparing for a fight. 
Each claims that it is preparing in self-defence. Each is 
in a measure right. And if they must fight, let them 
fight bravely, disdaining the protection of the police or 
the law courts. If they will do that the lesson of 
13th April will not have been lost-upon them. If we 
will cease to be slaves we must cease to rely for 
protection upon the British bayonet or the slippery 
justice of law courts. Not to rely npon cither at the 
crucial m)ment is the best training for Swaraj. The 
supersession of Sir Abdur Rahim, the passage of the 
Supplementary Ordinance, the restoration of the salt 
tax tell us in p'ainest language that the British ralers 
propose to rule in spite of our opposition. In fact they 
tell us by their action as clearly as possible that they 
ean and will rule without our assistance. Shall we not 
have the negative courage of doing without their 
assistance ? We have seen that we can, when we do not 
quarrel. It is possible, if we have some courage, to do 
without that assistance even if we quarrel. It is any 
lay better to stand erect with a broken and bandaged 
head than to crawl on one’s belly, in order to be able 
to save one’s head. I can see Hindu-Muslim unity 
issuing out of our street fights without Government 
intervention. I should despair of teal unity if we would 
fight under the shadow of the British Uniform and 
perjured evidence before British Courts. We must be 
men before we would rule ourselves. 


But the Satyagraha week is pre-minently one of self- 
purification and self-introspection. It is my fixed 
conviction, daily growing on mé, that we shall not make 
this unhappy land happy except by purity of con lact 
which spelt otherwise means truth and non-violence. Such 
purity can come only by prayer and fasting. Hartal in 
the present state of thiogs is ont of question. I therefore 
suggest to those who believe in prayer and fasting to 
devote 6th and 13th to that sicred purpose. Khaddar 
and the wheel are the oaly universal programme in 
which young and old, rich and p%or, mon and womea 
can usefully take part. Those who can spin should spin 
as much as they can and induce their friends to do 
likewise. Those who can will hawk Khaddar in their 
places and thas the week can be use. as a week of 
dedication to this most important national work. 
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Hiadns have also the impurity of untouchability to 
remove. They ean fraternise with the untouchables. 
They can set apart what they car spare for the relief 
of distress among them and in a variety of ways make 
them feel that they are ro longer the dexpixed class 
amony Hindus, 


Hinde*Muslim Khaddar and removal of 
untonchability are to me the foundation for Swaraj. 
On that firm foundation it is possible {o erect 4a 
structure novler than which the work! has not seen. 
Anything withont that foundatiw will be like a buiiding 
built on sand. 


unity, 


Two Questions 

Daring my travels in the South [ discovered that 
Congress organisations accepted money in lien of yarn for 
membership. 1 understood that the practice had become 
almost universal. As a member myself snd as Editor I 
have no hesitation in-saying that the practice is illegal. 
Whetlier it is so in. fact or not only the Working 
Committee can decide. I have: no desire as President 
to give rulings in such matteis, But as a commonsense 
man writing for commonsense people I remind Congress- 
men that the idea of importing money payment as an 
alternative was diseussed and rejected. The idea of yarn 
being treated as subscription was that every one desirous 
of joining the Congress was to be expected himself to 
take the trouble of knowing’ good hand-spun yarn 
from bad and purchasing it. The Congress ledgers 
ean only contain yarn receipts, not monetary 
subscriptions. To take money payments therefore 
is to violaec the constitution. I would go a step 
further and say that the spirit of the pact requires the 
Congress organisations to cater and canvass for only 
self-spinning members. Those who do not wish to spin 
themselves may send in their quota of yarn but a Congress 
crganisation should put forth its best effort by merely 
catering for self-spinners to popularise hand-spinning 
amoig its members. I therefore hold it to be the 
Congress organisations to return all 
monetary payments. It is for private agencies to 
provide hand-spun yarn to those who wish to buy it. 
Unless this limitation is observed we cannot claim 
to have worked or given a fair trial to the new 
franchise. Personally I do not mind even though we may 
have only a few hundred self-spinning members provid-. 
ed that they do the spinning without any stimulation 
save what is contained in the pride of belonging to the 
Congress. I hope therefore that those Congress offices 
that have taken money in lien of yarn will return the same 
and advise the subscribers to send in ,hare-spun yarn 
if they wish to remain members. If the latter feel 


aggrieved they have a perfect right to secure a ruling 
from the Working Committee. 


‘the second question I came to know only on 
reaching Bombay. I understand that there are gentlemen 
who persist in attending Congress meetings without 
being fally clad in Khaddar. In my opinion such persons 
cannot be considered members and have no right to 
take part in any Congress meetings so long as they 
remain clad in anything but hand-span and hand-woven 
Khaddar. In that state they can he: 
speak. 


vote nor 


M. K, G, 


\ 
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Some Arguments Considered 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 

My article on birth control has. as was to be expected, 
Given risc to energetic correspondence in favour of 
artificial methods. I select three typical letters. There 
18 a fourth letter which is largely theological. I 
therefore omit it. Here is one of the three letters : 

“T have read your article on ‘Birth Control’ 
with great interest. The subject is, at present, 
exercising the minds of many cdneated men. Last 
yeer, we had long and heated debates. They proved 
at least this much _ that, youne men are acutely 
interested in this problem, that there is a erent 
deal of prudery and prejudice about it, that in a 
free and open discussion one’s sense of ‘deceney’ 
is rarely shocked. Your article has set me thinking 
afresh, and I appeal to you for some more’ light, 
to dispel many donbts, that arise in my mind. 

“T agree that ‘there can be no two opinions about 
the necessity of birth control.’ I further ‘agrec 
that ‘ Brahmacharya is an infallible sovereign remedy 
doing good to those who practice it.’ But I ask 
whether the problem is not one of ‘Birth Control’, 
than of ‘Self-Control. If so, let us see if self— 
control is a feasible method of birth control, for the 
average person. 


“J believe.that this problem can be examined 
from two different poiu.ts of view, that of the 
individual and society. It is the duty of each 
individual to restrain his carnal passions, and thus 
evolve his spiritual strergth. At all iimes, there 
are a few such persors, of great moral fibre, who 
set up this noble standard before themselves, and 
will follow no other. But I wonder whether they 
have any perception of the problem of birth control, 
which they are intent on solving. A  sanyasin is 
out for salvation, but not for birth ecn'rol. 
*“ But can this method solve an econcmie, social, 
and political question of the greatest importance to 
the vast majority of people within a reasonable period 
of time? It presses for solution on every thinking 

and = prudent grihastha even now. How many 
children can one feed, clothe, educate, and settle in 
life is a question which brooks no delay. Knowing 
human nature, as you do, can you reesonably expect 
large numbers completely abstaining frcm  gexual 
pleasure, after the need for progeny has been 
satisfied ? But [ believe you would permit a rational 
and temperate exercise of the sexual instinct, as is 
recommended by our Smritikaras, The vast majority 
may be asked neither to indulge the passion nor to 
repress it, but only to regulate it. But, even if this 
were possible, would this method contzol births? I 
believe that we shall then have better people, but 
not fewer people. In fact, the problem of population 
would become more sccute, as an efficient population 
‘grows faster than an inefficient ore. The art of 
cattle-breeding docs rot give us few cattle, Lut 
more and hetter cattle. 

«JT agree that ‘union is meant not for pleasure, 
but for bringing forth progeny.’ But you must 
grant that pleasure is the chief, if rot the only 
inducement to it. It is Nature’s lure to fulfill ils 


purpose. How many would fulfil it, and do fulfil it, 
where pleacure is lacking ? How many go for pleasure 
and get progeny, and how many go for progeny, 
and also find pleasure? You say that ‘ Union is a 
crime, when the desire for progeny is absent.’ It 
beautifully suits a saryasin, like you, to say so. For 
have you not also said that he who owns more than 
he needs is a ‘thief’ and a ‘robber’, that who 
loves not others more, loves himself Icss? But why 
be so hard on poor and weak mortals? To them, a 
little pleasure, withont desire for progeny, would 
soothe and meet natural changes, in body and mind. 
The fear of progeny would, in several cases, agitate 
nerves, and in some cases delay marriage. ‘he 
desire for progeny, in normal cascs, would cease 
after a few years Of marriage. Would union aftcr 
that be a crime ? Do you thiak that a man, afraid 
of committing thet ‘crime’ would be morally 
superiér, by sitting tight over the safety valve of 
his restless passions ? After all, why do you tolerate 
‘thieves, who hold more than they need, but not 
the ‘criminals’ who unite after the desira for 
progeny is satisted? Is it because ‘thi,’ are 
too numerous and powerful to reform ? 


“Lastly, you allege that ‘artificial methods are 
like putting a premium.upon vice. They make men 
and women reckless.’ This is a heavy charge, if 
true. I ask whether ‘public opinion’ has ever been 
strong enough to restrain sexual excess. I am aware 
of drunkards being restrained by fear of such opinion. 
But I am also aware of the sayings that ‘ God 
never sends mouths but he fends meat also,’ that 
‘Children ‘are born because of God's Will’; of the 
prejudice that a large progeny is a proof of manliness. 
I know cases where such opinion gives a license to 
husbands over -wives and considers the exercise of 
the sex instinct as the main bond of marriage. 
Besides, is it certain that ‘ adoption of artificial methods 
must result in imbecility and nervous prostration?’ 
There are methods and methods, and I kelieye that 
Science has discovered, or will soon discover 
innocuous methods. ‘his is not beyond the wit 
of man. 


“ But it seems that you would not allow their use, 
in any case, for, ‘it is wrong and immoral to seek 
to escapé the consequences of one’s acts.’ This is 
unexceptionable, only you assume that even a moderate 
exercise of one’s appetite, without desire for progeny, 
is immoral, Moreover Iask, whoever is restrained by 
the fear progeny, the consequences of one’s acts. 
In any case, many are impelled to seek the advice 
of quacks, reckless of their health and happiness. 
How many abortions have not been caused, while 
‘ seelfing to escape the consequences of one’s acts, ’ 
But, even if ‘fear’ proved an effective restraint, the 
‘megal’ results would be poor indeed. Besides, by 
what system of justice should the sins of parents be 
visited upon the heads of their progeny and the 
imprudence of individuals hurt society? It is true 
that ‘Nature is relentless, and will have full 
revenge for any such violation of her laws.’ 
But, why assume that the use _ of artificial 
methods i3 such a@ violation. None calls the 
use Of artificial teeth, eyes and limbs +s‘ annatural’, 
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That alone is unnataral which does not secure Our 
well-being. I do not believe that mankind is by 
nature vicious, and that the use of these methods 
will make it worse. ‘here is enough of license even 
now, not evea India excep‘ed. It is as easy to prove 


that this new power will be properly used as that- 


it may be abused. Bat let us recognire that man is 
on the point of wianing this tremendons power Over 
Nature, and that we can ignore it only at cur cost. 
Wisdom lies in controlling it, not in shunning *. 
Some of the noblest workers seck the propagation of 


these methods, not for indulgence, but to help.men. 


to self-control. Let us also not forget that woman 
and her needs have been ignored too long. She 
means to have her say in this matter, for she 
refases to allow man to treat her body ‘as tilth for 
offspring. * 


“The strain of modern civilization is teo great to 


permit her to rear a large family with all the 
drudgery and worry it means. Dr. Marie Stopes and 
Miss Ellen Key would never seek the ‘nervous 
prostration" of woman. The methods they suggest 
can be made effective chiefly by woman, and are 
more likely to evolye wise motherhood than reck!ess 
indulgence. In any case there are circumstances 
when a lesser evil may avoid a greater. There are 
dangerous diseases which must be avoided even at 
the cost of ‘nervous prostration’. There are nataral 
periods of lactation when union is unavoidable Lut 
injurious if fruitfal. There are women, otherwise 
healthy, who can bear children only at a serious 
risk to their lives. 


“T neither wish nor expect you to turn into a 
propagandist of birth control. You are at your best 
in keeping the light of Truth and Chastity burning in 
its purity ard holding it before mortals who seek it. 
But a prudent parent will seek that light more 
than an imprudent one. Who realises the need of 
birth control may easily evolve self-control. The 
present license, thoughtlessness and ignorance are so 
great that even you cry, asif in a wilderness. There 
is great need for more enlightened discussion than 


your apologetic and ‘reluctant’ article permits. If 


you cannot join in it you must at least recognise it, 
and if need be guide it betimes, for there are 
breakers ahead; and it will serve no purpose to blink 
our eyes at the danger, and ‘hesitate on approaching 
this subject *.” 


Let me clear the ground by saying that I have not 
Written for sanyasins or as a sanyasin. I do not 
claim to be one in the accepted sense of the term. My 
observations are based upon unbroken personal practice 
with a slight aberration for a period of twenty five 
years and that of those who have joined me in the 
experiment for a long enough period to warrant certain 
conclusions. In the experiment both young erd «ld men 
and women are included. I claim a certain degree of 
scientific accuracy for the experiment. It has undoubtedly 
a strictly moral basis but it originated in the desire for 
birth control. My own case was peculiarly for that 
purpose. ‘Tremendous moral consequences developed as 
an afterthought though in a perfectly natural sequence. 
I ventare to claim that by judicious treatment it is 
possible to observe self-control without mach difficulty. 


Indeed it is a elaim put forth not "merely by me but 
German and other Nature—cure practitioners. The latter 
teach that water treatment or earth compresses and & 
non—heating and chiefly fruitarian diet soothes the 
nervous system and Inings animal passions under easy 
subjection whilst it, at the same time, invigorates 
the system. The same result is claimed by Ruy Yogis 
for scientifically regulated Pranayam without reference 
to the higher practices. Neither the Western nor the 
ancient Indian treatment is intended fgr the Saryasn 
but essentially for the householder. Or it is contended 
that birth control is necessary for ‘the nation because of 


over—population, I dispute the proposition. It has never _ 


been proved. In my opinion, by a proper land system 


better agriculture and a supplementary industry this 
country is capable of supporting twice as many people es 
there are in it today. But I have joined hands with 


the advocates of birth control in India from the stand- ~ 


point of the present political condition of the country. 


I do suggest that men must cease to indulge their 
animal passions after the need for progeny has ceased. 
The remedy of self-control can be made popular and 
effective. It has never had a trial with the educated 
class. That class has not yet, thanks to the joint 
family system, felt the pressure. Those that have, have not 
given a thought to the moral issues inyolyed in the question. 
Save for stray lectures on Brahmacharya no systematic 
propaganda has been carried for advocating self-control 
for the definite purpose of limiting progeny. On the con- 
trary the superstition of alarger family being an auspicious 
thing and therefore desirable still persists. Religious 
teachers do not generally teach that restriction of progeny 
in given circumstances is as much a religious obligation 
as procreation may be under certain other circumstances. 


I am afraid that advocates of birth control take it 


_for- granted that indulgence in animal passion is a 


necessity of life and in itself a desirable thing. The 
solicitude shown for the fair sex is most pathetic. In 
my opinion it is an insult to the fair sex to put up her 
case in support of birth control by artificial methods, 
As it is, man has sufficiently degraded her for his lust, 


and artificial methods, no matter how well meaning the 


advocates may be, will still further degrade her. I know 
that there are modern women who advocate these 
methods. But I have little doubt that the vast majority 
of women will reject them as inconsistent with their 
dignity. If man means well by her, let him exercise 
control over himself. It is not she who tempts. In 
reality man being tho aggressor is the real culprit and 
the tempter. 


I urge the advocates of artificial methods to consider 
the consequences. Any large use of the methods is 
likely to result in the dissolution of the marriage bond 
and in free love. If a man may indulge in animal 
passion for the sake of it, what is he to do whilst he is, 
say, away from his home for any length of time or 
when he is engaged as a soldier in a protracted war or 
when he is widowed or when his wife is too ill to 
permit him the indulgence without injury to her health 
notwithstanding the use of artificial methods? 

But says another correspondent : 


“ With respect to your article on Birth Control 
in a recent issue, may I respectfully point ont thet 
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you start by kegging the whole question when you 
assert that artificial methods are injurious. In the 
Contraceptive Section of the last International Birth 
Control Conference (London, 1922), attended by 
members of the medical profession only, the following 
resolution was passed with 3 dissentients out of 164 
present : ‘That this meeting of the Medical members 
of the Fifth International Birth Control Conference 
wishes to point out that Birth Control by hygienic 
contraceptive deyices is absolutely distinct from 


abortion in its physiological, legal end moral aspects. 


It further records its opinion that there is no evidence 
that the best costraccptire methods are injurous to 
health or contucive to eterility. 

‘Now it seems to me that the opinionof such a 
large body of medical men and women iveluding 
some of the most eminent names in ihe profession 
can hardly be set aside with a stroke of the pen. 
You say: ‘Adoption of artifical methods must lead 
to imbecility and nervous prostration.” Why ‘ must’? 
I venture to submit that modern scientific methods 
do not lead to anything of the kind, though the 
use of harmful methods through ignorance may. 
-This is only one more argument why proper methods 
should be taught to all who are likely to need them, 
i.e. to all adults capable of reproduction. You blame 
these methods for being artificial, and still want 
medical men to find out ‘means of self-control’. 
I do not quite understand what you mean, but as you 
refer to medical men, would not any ‘means of 
self-control’ devised by them be equally artificial ? 
You say: ‘Union is meant not for pleasure, but for 
bringing forth progeny.’ Meant by whom? By God? 
In that case, what did he create the sexual instinct 
for? You further say: ‘Nature is relentless and will 
have full revenge for any such violation of her laws.’ 
Bat Nature at any rate is not a person as God is 
supposed to be, and does not issue orders to anybody. 
It is not possible to violate Nature's laws. The 
consequences of actions are inevitable in Nature. 
Good and bad are words that we apply to them, The 
people who use artificial methods do take the 
consequences of their acts like those who don't. 
Your argument therefore does not mean anything 
unless you can prove that artificial methods are 
injurious. J assert, from observation and experiment 
that they are not, provided proper methods are 
sed. Actions must be judged moral or immoral 
according to their results and not by a priort 
assimptioas as to their morality. 


“Tho method you propose was also advised by 
Malthus, but is absolutoly impracticable oxcept for a 
few selected individuals like you. What is the uso 
of advocating methods which cannot bo practised? 
The benefits of Brakmacharya havo been greatly 
exaggerated. Modern medical authorities (I mean 
thoré who have no religious prejudices) think that 
it is positively harmful beyond the age of 22 or 60. 
It is religious prejudice which makes you think that 
sexual union is a sin except for procreation. As 
nobody ‘can guarantee the result beforehand, you 
condemn everybody either to complete abstinence or 
to take the chance of sinning. Physiology does not 
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teach this and it is now too late in the day to sask— 
people to ignore science in favour of dogma.” 


This writer has taken up an uncompromising attitude. 
I hope I have given enough illustrations to show that 
self-restraint and not indulgence imust be regarded as 
the law of life, if we are to accept and retain the 
sanctity of the marriage tie. I have not begged the 
question for I do contend that artificial methods, however 
proper they may be, are harmful. They are harmful 
not perhaps in themselves. but because they increase the 
appetite which grows with every feed. The mind that 
is so tuned as to regard indulgence not only lawful but 
even desirable will simply feed itself on the indulgence 
and will at last become so weak as to lose all strength of 
will. I do maintain that every act of indulgence-means 
loss of precious vitality so needfalto keepa man or woman 
strong in body, mind and soul. Though I have now mentioned 
the soul, I haye purposely eliminated it from the discussion 
which is intended merely to combat the arguments 
advanced by my ccrrespondents. who seem to disregard its 
existerce. The tuition that is needed for  much- 
married and enervated India is not that of indulgence 
with artificial means but complete restraint, if only for 
the sake of regaining lost vitality. Let the immo al 
medicines whose advertisements disfigure our press be a 
warning to the advocates of brth control. It is not 
prudery or false modesty which restrgins me fiom 
dicussing the subject. The restraining force is the 
certain knowledge that the devitalised and enervated 
youth of the cornry fall an easy prey to the specicus. 
arguments adyarced in favour of indulgence. 


It is perhaps now hardly necessary for me io combat 
the medical certificate produced by ibe secord 
correspondent. It is wholly irrelevant 1o my case. I 
neither affirm nor deny that proper artificial methods 
injure the organs or produce sterility. No array, however 
brilliant, of medical men can disprove the 1uin- which 
I have witnessed of hundreds of youths who have 
indulged-their passions even though it may ke with 


their Own wives. 


‘The analogy drawn by the first writer from falsb 
teeth seems to me to be inapplicable. False teeth are 
indeed artificial and unnatural Lut they may serve a 
necessary purpose. Whereas artificial methcds are like 
antidotes taken by a men who Wants to cat not for 
satisfying hunger but for pleasing the palate. Eating 
for the sake of pleesuze is a sin like animal indulgence 
for the sake of it. 


The last letter is interesting for the informaticn it | 
gives: : 

“The question is now vexing the Governments of 
the world. I refer to your article on ‘ Birth Control’. 
You doubtless know the antipathy of the American 
Goverpment towards its propegation. You hare ro 
doubt also heard about’ the free sanction given {0 it 
by an Kastern Power —I mean the Empire of Japan. 
The one rules out birth control altogether—whether 
as a result of artificial means or natural ones—for 
reasons best known to everyone. ‘lhe other sponroi4; 
it for reasons also universally known. In my opinion; 
there is nothing to admire in the action of the first. 
Is there. much, however, ‘to despise in the step cf. 
the second ? Don't you think the Japanese Government 


—— aaa 
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ghowld be given credit at least for facing facts ? 
stop procreation; they must also take 
Is not binth control, 
West, the only wey 
‘An emphatic No.’ 


They must 
human nature at ifs presm worth, 


as at present ucderstood in the 


out for them? You will say: 
But may I ask if the course you suggest 18 
practicable? It may be very ideal, but ia tt practical ? 


Can humanity be expecied to forego sexual pleasure 
to any very appreciable degree? It may ke easy 
to fii a glorious few who practise self-control or 
Prahmacharya. Can this method, however, be depended 
upon for any mass movement in¢this direction? And 
nothing less than a mass movement 18 necessary in 
India to meet the situation.” 3 


I must confess my ignorance of the facts ‘abort 
America and Japan. Why Japan is advocating birth 
control I do not know. If the writer's facts are corr¢ct 
and if birth control by artificial methods is at all 
general in Japan I mako bold io say that this fine 
nation:is rushing headlong to its moral ruin. 

I may be wholly wrong. My conclusions may be bared 
on false data ‘Bat the advocates of artificial methods 
have need to be patient. They have no data at all except 
the modern examples. Surely it is too early to predict 
anything with any degree of certainty of a system of 
control which on the face of it seems to be repugnant 
to the moral sence cf mankind. It is easy enough to 
trifle with youthful nature. It will be difficult to undo 
the evil effects of such trifling. 


Imperialism and Kenya 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

I wish tg make quite clear to the public in India 
my own p2sitina with regard to a critical situation which 
arose in Kenja gume years ago, because (i) I find that 
it ig still os “2 {9 misunderstanding, and (ii) a siwiler 
situation has %c ifred Over again. 

In the yesr 1919, Mahatma Gandhi asked me to go 
to South Africa in<rder at once to take up somo very 
serious questions which vitally affected the interests. of 
Indians in South Africa. At Bombay, the merchants 
who dealt with Kast Africa implored me to stay for 
some time id Kenya before going to South Africa. 

Whea I reached Mombasa, I found that the 
situation there was mest critical. The Economic 
Commission Report had just ‘been published, which 
stated in the most insulting terms that the Indians were 


exploiting the natives in o scandalous manner. 
It urged that Indian Immigration should be 
immediately restricted and that in the ond Indians 


themselves should be oxcluded from East Africa 
altogether, because they were a mevace to the natives. 
This Economic Commissiog Report would have been 
absolutely fatal to India if it had remained unchallenged, 
and I decided to throw the whole weight of my own 
influence, such as it was, into challenging it immediately 
and in the most effective manner. For this purpose, I 
Prepared a statement showing the imminent danger to 
India which had arisen. As I could not return myself 
to India I urged that Indian delegates from East Africa 
should be sent to the National Congross, at Amritsar, 
and this was carried ont, with the effect that the load 
and indignant yrotest made throughout the length and 
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breadth of India caused Mr. Amery in the Honte of 
Commons to repudiate the findings of the Economic 
Commission Report on the Indian side of the question. 
That victory was of first rate importance. 

When I came-to study all the facts, there wis one 
thing which eatirely stood in the way of any righteous 
settlement of the question. The East African Indiac 
Congress, acting on the advice of Sir Theodore Morison, 
a member of the India Office Council, had passed s 
resolution claiming Tanganyika aa the war spoil» for 
India at the conclusion of the European war. They 
claimed that Tanganyika skould be handed over to the 
Indian Government as an Indian ‘ Mandate.’ This idea 
of claiming Tanganyika as an Indian possession had been 
tentatively put forward in India by Indians from East 
Africa earlier in the year, but it had received no support 
whatever from Indian leaders. Mahatma Gandhi, when 
consulted, had been entirely against it. I therefore 
pointed out tothe Indian leaders at Mombasa, that I 
was quite prepared to take up the challenge of the 
Economic Commission Report and to defend the East’ 
African Indians against the charge of exploiting the 
natives, but I could not possibly do 80 with a clear 
conscience if this resolution of the East African Indians 
remained on record. For this resolution was obyiously an 
imperialistic claim. It meant that India was prepared 
to set out on the downward road of imperialism in the 
sane way that the European countries had done. How 
could I honestly and conscientiously answer the challenge 
that had been made against the Indians with regard to 
native exploitation, if they were themselves prepared to 
back vp such a gigantic scheme of exploitation as the 
handing over of the whole of Tanganyika to be an 
Indian possession? I asked, therefore, that this 
resolution should be dropped before I could carry on the 
work of defending tho Indian cause. Tle Tn lian leaders, 
at the time, explained to me that they had not very 
carefully considered the question and that they were 
prepared to withdraw the resolution. They did so at an 
Executive Committeo meeting of the Congress at 
Nairobi. Then my hands wero freed and my conscience 
was cleared to go on with the defence of thé Indiaa 
settlers against the charge of exploiting the native 
community. 

Another imporialistic policy has quite recently been 
put forward on behalf of India by the Kenya ‘ White 
Paper’ itself. It is proposed to hand over, for Indian 
oxploitation und colonisation, a large area in the 
lowlands of Kenya equivalent to the large area in the 
highlands which Europeans themselves are exploiting. 
I have set my face steadily against any acceptance of 
such an offer, just as I set my face against: any 
acceptance of ‘Tanganyika as an Indian Mandate after the 
war. My wholo faith in India rests on the faet that 
India has nover been an imperialist power in tho past 
and never intends to be so ia tho future. If India 
ever becomes an imporialist and exploiting power, 
fattening itself on tho life blood of other peoples and 
coaquering them by force, thoa the idealism which, in 
my mind, is associated with the word ‘India’ would be 
shattered, 
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To Provincial Secretaries 

I hope that Provincial Secretaries will continue to 
Send to the General Secretary and to Young India office 
the returns of membership from week to week and with 
such further details a3 may throw light on the working 
of the franchise. It is the easiest thing for Congress 
organisations to defeat the purpose of the new franchise. 
But they are expected to put their whole heart into it, to 
make it work successfully. Nor is mere enlistment the sole or 
even the chief part of ‘the work. To keep up the member- 
ship requires ceaseless watching and continuously improy- 
ed organisation, It is no easy thing for those who haye 
hitherto satisfied their national conscience by simply 
flinging a few rupees or a few annas into the Congress 
cash-box to think of the nation day after day and to 
labour for it even though it be for half an honr_ per 
day. Ten thousand such spinners will revolutionize our 
national life and bring light to the dim _ eyes 
of millions of paupers of India. ‘hese ten thousand 
spinners must be voluntary in every sense of the term— 
not the semi-starved spinners who spin for a living but 
who would give also perhaps half an hour to the nation 
free. I want these, too, if they will spin without undue 
pressure. But the real Khaddar atmosphere—the 
atmosphere of action rather than speech, of self-help 
rather than helplessness will be produced only by ten 
thousand spinners drawn from the middle class men and 
womzen who today belong to the Congress and work 

the. organisation. 


-Khaddar in Kathiawad 


The Working Committee of the Kathiawad Rajkiya 
Parishad has arrived at an important decision regarding 
Khaddar propaganda. It resolved to collect cotton 
from the various districts of Kathiawad for distribution 
among spinners and get it spun. It had already 
recgiyed promises of over 300 maunds from donors. Now 
it has resolved to collect at least 800 maunds or, which 
ig the same thing, Rs. 19,200 for the work. Tho idea is 
to get this cotton spun and woven into Khaddar. 
Kathiawad is a poor peninsula with a very small rainfall. 
In some places there is a chronic famine condition. 
Thousands of women would spin for supplementing their 
‘sleader resources. It has also thousands of weavers among 
‘untouchables,’ who for want of their hereditary 
occupation are obliged to go. to Bombay or. elsewhere 
@nd work as‘scavengers in order 40 keep body and soul 


together. Hhaddar at the present moment. is not as 
cheap as it might bo. It has therefore been. resolved 
to find ont families that would spin for their own 


clothing if they had a supply of slivers cheap rates 
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and facilities for getting their yarn woven also at cheap 
The Parishad has, therefore, in order to encourage 
such families undertaken to supply slivers at 6 annas per 
lb., no family to be snpplied with more than 10 Ibs. 
during the year, and to pay half the cost of weaving. The 
Khaddar will cost the consumer a little over a third of 
the cost or 3 annas per yard instead “of 9 annas which is 
the usual rate ruling in Kathiawad. Thus he will have 
00 p. ¢. bounty in order to induce him to spin. and 
wear the Khaddar woven out of his yarn. To put it 
another way it is proposed to clothe out of Rs. 19,000 
worth of cotton at least 2750 families. consisting of 
husband wife and child. The following wages will 
have been distributed or earned before the cotton 
becomes Khaddar : 


Ginning 800. Mds. Rs, 1000 
Carding s » 4000 
Spinning 700 Mds. yf ODO 
Weaving C685 ony eee ees 


‘Total Rs. 18,750 

In the process of carding the weight will be reduced 
from 500 to 700 and in spinning it will be further 
reduced to 675 mds. In length the Khaddar will be 
67500 yards 30 inches in width. ‘The count will be on 
an average 8. This is an experiment which is fraught 
with important economic consequences. The cotton, it 
will be noted, will be hand-ginned. I hope to summarize 
the results of the experiment from time to time. I must 
mention here that it is possible — to “coutemplate 
an experiment of thi3 nature only because Kathiawad 
has got three well-managed Khaddar centres with 
trained workers. The money has still to be collected 
and it must be inside of two months’ time. I hope that 
every Kathiawadi will help either by contributing his 
labour or funds. 

From Upanishads 

Borodada, who is ever watchful of the happenings in 
national affairs, sonds me the following: 

“Tn corroboration of what you have said in 
one of your excellent articles about the sinfulness 
of committing brutal crimes said to be sanctioned 
by high religious authorities of one’s oivn sect I 
quote with the greatest pleasure the following 
injunction of a Gara to his disciple given in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad : 
weqaqe Ralf 1 alias Afaaeriy v a eer 
qerentse gaara . ata aarneaifg ay gale. 1 


Those actions which are irreproachable shalt 
thou practice; and no other. Whatsoever good 
actions we perform, those shelt thou look up to with 
reverence as examples to be followed, and no other", 
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Sjt. Adi Narayan Chettiar who is in charge of 
organising Congress members in Tami! Nad has pat a 
series of questions to which he would like me to reply. 
His first question is: 

“Do you wish to discourage the enlistment of 
C Class members hereafter, or do you advise 
the stopping of such enlistment altogether ?” ? 
I have vo right to discourage the enlistment of C 

Class memnibers; ’. ¢, those who bitty yarn. They have 
as much right under the constitution to be enrolled as 
class A, i. ¢. self-spinners. But I will not encourage 
such enlistment. If I was a canvasser I would put forth 
my best efforts exclusively to the enlistment of A class, 
but gladly take in the others when they offer themselves 
for enlistment. 

The second question is : 

“There are a large number of women in places 
like Tirapur, Padupalaiyam, Tendiruperai, Adarampat- 
nam, Kallakurichi, etc., who spin for their livelihood. 
Do you think some of these may be enrolled as 
Congress (A class ) members—after explaining to 
them that by joining the Congress as members 
they throw their half an hour's labour into the 
Nation's begging bowl—only labour, for, I propose 
that the Congress Coirmittees should supply them 
with the requisite cotton for spinning 2000 yards of 
yarn per month, gratis,” 

I would certainly enlist these sisters as members if 
they understand what the Congress is and if they 
wear Khaddar. 

The third question is; 

“What is your advice as regards the employ- 
ment of paid propagandists to stimulate hand-spinning 
and the enlistment of such spinners as Congress 
methbers as per Belgaum resolution ?” 

Paid workers may be ‘certainly engaged wherever 


funds permit and funds should be obtained b beggi 
cotton. Seer 


The fourth is: 


“Some want loans—and loans in my experience 
end in gifts for want of proper accounting And 
collecting agencies—of Charkhas and even cotton as 
® condition precedent to their commencing to spin. 
I must say some of them are really poor people. 
Do you advise compliance with this request ? If so, 
on what terms ? 

Loans of Charkhas ete., ought to be given wherever 
necessary and reasonable security should be taken for 
retarn of the materials. Charkhas may be sold oven on 
hire-pucchase system. 

*To be Attained’ 

A friend writes : 

“You have always preached that Swaraj 
must be attained and not odtaine?. In this connection 
T soul from Daniel's Lifo of Woodrow Wilson, tho 
following apposite passage, thinking it will interest you, 

“ “Tn his (Wilson's) 


mind, the means of bringin 
about democratic akin 


Government comes from within 
not without, by moral, not by physical, force.’ 

“*T have not rvad history’ he said, ‘without 
observing that the greatest forces in the world, and 
the only permanent forces are the moral forces,’ " 


M. K. G. 
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Cow Protection 


[ It will be remembered that at the Cow Protection 
Conference held at Belgaum a committee was appointed 
to frame a constitution for the founding of a permanent All~ 
India Cow Protection organisation. In consequence of the 
resolution, the Committee met in January at Delhi and 
framed @ draft constitution in Hindi which will be 
submittel to a general meeting to be held in due course, 
The following is the translation: M. K, G. } 


All-India Cow Protection Sabha 
Object 


Whereas the Hindus have failed in cow protection which 
is an Obligation imposed on them by their religion, and 
whereas the cows in India and their progeny are 
deterioting day by day: 

The All-India Cow protection Sabha is formed for 
the proper fulfilment of the religious obligation of cow 
protection. 


The object of the Sabha shall be to protect the cow 
and her progeny by all moral nieans. 

‘Cow protection’ shall mean the protection of the cow 
and her progeny from cruelty and slaughter, 

Note: It will be against the fundamental policy of 
the Sabha to bring physical force or pressure to bear on 
those communities whose religion does not prohibit, or 
regard as obligatory, cow-slaughter. 

| * Means . 
The Sabha shall carry on its work by the following 
means ; « | ; 

(1) By pleading with those who may be ill-treating 
cows, bullocks etc., and by carrying on propaganda 
against such ill-treatment by means of leaflets, lectures etc. 

(2) By taking charge of diseased and disabled cows 
and oxen from their owners wherever the latter cannot 
afford to maintain them. __ ) 3 

(3) By superintending and: iospecting the adminis- 
tration of existing pinjrapoles and cow protection 
institutions, and by helping in their better organisation 
and management, as also by establishing fresh institutions. 

(+) By breeding model cows and draught cattle by 
means of cattle farms ctc., and by providing clean and 
cheap milk through properly kept dairies. 

(5) By opening tanneries for tanning hides of. dead 
cattle and thereby stopping or reducing the export 
abroad of disabled cattle. — 


(6) By enlisting men of character and education. in 


the cause, and founding scholarships ete., for training 
them in the work. 


2 (7) By holding an inquiry into the causes of the 
disappearance of grazing lands and into the advantages or 
disadvantages thereof. 


(8) By investigating into the necossity- or other- 
wise of the practico of castrating bulls, and if found 
necessary and useful, investigating into the possibilities 
of discovering a harmless method of castration or a 
wholesame modification in the present method. 

(9) By collecting funds. 
‘und 

(10) By taking whatever other steps as may be 
necessary for the work of cow protection, 


nevertheless, in spite 
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Membership 

Any person of the age of eighteen years, who 
subscribes to the Object of the Sabha, and 

(1) Who pays to the Sabha an annnal subscription 
Of five rupees; or 

(2) Who gives to the Sabha enouvh time and labour 
to enable him or her to spin and send 2000 yards per 
month of even and woll spun. yarn to the Sabha; or 


(3) Who devotes one hour daily to any work that 
may be prescribed by tho Sabha 7 
shali be a member of the Sabha. 

Note: In respeci of (2) slivers, if necessary, will bo 
supplied- by the Sabha. 

sldministration 

The members of the Sabha shall annually oloct their 
president by a majority vote and he shall nominate the 
secretary and the treasurer. 

A Working Committee consisting of not less than 
five members of the Sabha shall be elected annually at 
a general meeting to ho convened by the President. 

The treasurer shall be responsible for the accounts 
of all the receipts and disbursements, all amounts 
exceeding one thousand rapees to be kept deposited 


_ in a bank of his approval. 


Notes 


Hardship on Steamers 

I have reveived the following letter concerning the 
hardships suffered by passengers on board the 
B. I. S. N. Co. steamers :— 

“Sir, 

I have read in Young Inlia of the 26th ultimo 
your remarks, together with a letter recéived by - you 
from Mombasa in connection with the hardships caused 
to passengers on the B. I. S. N. Co's steamers to the 
coast of Africa. 

“Sir, this sort of hardship also prevails on the 
Karachi-Kathiawar-Bombay Coastal steamers, and in 
spite of repeated requests and complaints the Company 
has not paid due attention. ‘he Deck Passengers 


“Committee was appointed by Government of India as 


far back as December, 1920. The report was submitted 
by the Committee in the middle of the same year, 
and yet neither is the- report published, nor are the 
suggestions mentioned in the Report carried out. The 
report, I understand, is unanimous. It makes several 
useful suggestions for the comfort of deck passengers ; 
of repeated questions in the 
Assembly, Government has only replied that the report 
is still receiving their consideration. Only a fortnight 
go, I had to refer to several complaints of passengers 
to the B. I. S. N. Co. Ltd., one of which was to the 
effect that there was no one on board the steamer to 
listen to the complaints of the deck passengers. The 
‘Captain, or Chief Officer, is hardly accessible to the 
deck passengers. - In reply, they have stated that they 
are arranging to have ‘Complaint Notices” posted in 


the various passenger decks, which will give directions 


to passengers who may have any complaints to make. 
I have written them that an Indian Officer, who could 
understand and sympathise with the difficulties of 
passengers, should be appointed. A similar such suggestion 
is made hy the Deck Passengers Committee. In the 
meantime deck passengers are subjected to all sorts of 
‘hardships, V. E, SipHwa” 
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In reply to this letter, I would state that for many 
months pa3t, I have been in communication with the 
Government of India and have brought before the 
authorities many instances of hardship both in the 
Bay of Bengal and in the Arabian Sea. The. public 
Will be glad io know that already a new Deck 
Passengers Act is being framed which will take the 
place of tho old ‘Native Passengers Shipping Act’ of 
1875. It will be brought forward and probably carried 
in the next session of the Tegislativo Assembly. I feel 
certain that the new regulations for deck parsengers 
will be immenscly better than tho carlier regulations. 
Varthermore, already in the Ray of Bengal, the whole 
system of deck passengors between Madras and Malaya 
has been overhauled and an immensely better service 
has begun from February 12th 1925. Two entirely new 
steamers are promised by July, 1926, which will satisfy 
the better conditions of deck passengers required by all 
reformers, 


A Criticism 

Mr. J. B. Pennington, I. C. S. retired, has sent me 
the following letter with regard to my article on tho 
Opium question published in Young India on February 
12 :— 


“T had no iatention of troubling you with any 
further remarks, but your article on p. 55 of Young 
India, for the 12th February, seems to me to be 
so thoroughly unfair to your own country, that I 
feel bound to protest. You make two assumptions 
which are at least open to doubt; one that the 
American proposal is unquestionably sound, and the 
other that the Government of India is bound by 
what you assume to be the opinion of the majority 
of the inhabitants of India. It seems to me, on the 
contrary, that any Government, and especially the 
Government of. India, is still bound to do what it 
thinks best for the country from a practical point 
of view. The present ‘dyarchic,’ (which is almost 
‘anarchic’, ) from of Government is after all only 
experimental, and does not seem likely to last its 
full ten years. To join a Government, simply in 
order to wreck it, is the negation of all Government. — 
Mr. Gandhi's ‘non-violent. non-co-operation’ is more 
reasonable. Crh ares : 

“There is only one other-point in your paper to” 
which I need refer, and that. is that ‘China's 
history is one long struggle against opium and 
foreign domination.’ I have no personal knowledge — 
of China, buat surely, whatever the Pekin Government 
may have intended, the vast majority of tha people — 

_ began to cultivate the poppy more assiduously ‘than 
ever when India agreed to stop send’ng her opium 
into China. I do not, of course, mean.to-defend the evil. 
part played in the old Opium war but it does not 
seem as if the Chinese people generally are anxious 
to stop the cultivation of opiunt even yet.” ks 
I have replied to Mr. Pennington that if he had 

onl d my experience when visiting the Far East and 
hac ‘een with his own eyes the state of things ina 
country like Assam, he would not accuse me of being 
unfair t? my own country when I have felt bound to 
raise my voice against the action of the Government of 
India in still going on with this opium traffic and making 
revenue out of it, C, F, A, 
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My Friend the Revolutionary 
(By M. K. Ganthi) 


Yhe Revolntionary whom I endeavoured to answer 
some time ago has returned to the charge and challenges 
me to answer certain questions that arise out of my 
previous answers to him. I gladly do so. He seems to 
me 1o be seeking light even as I am and argues fairly 
and without much passion. So long as he continues to 
reason calmly I promise to continue the discussion. His 
first question is : 

“Do you really believe that the revolutionaries 
of India are less sacrificing, less noble or less lovers 
of their country than the Swarajist3, Moderates and 
Nationalists? May I challenge you to keep before 
the pablic the pames of some Swarajists, Moderates 
ov’ Nationalists who have embraced the death of a 
martyr for the sake of the motherland? Can you be 
bold, nay, arrogant enough to deny it in the fave of 
historical facts that the revolutionaries have sacrificed 
more for their country than any other party which 
professes to serve India? Yon are ready to make 
compromises with other parties, while you abhor 
our party and describe the sentiments as poison. 
Will you not tremble to use the same word of 
intolerance for the sentiments of any other party 
which is decidedly inferior in the eyes of God and 
‘man to us? What makes you shrink from calling 
them misguided patriots or venomous reptiles ?’ 
Ido not regard the revolutionaries of India to be 

less sacrificing, less noble or less lovers of their country 
than the rest. Bat I respectfully contend that their 
sacrifice, nobility and love are not only a waste of effort, 
but being ignorant and misguided, do and have done 
more harm to tha country than any other activity. 
For, the revolutionaries have retarded the progress of 
the country. Their reckless disregard of the lives of 
their opponents has brought on repression that has made 
those that do not take part ia their warfare mora 
cowardly than they were before. Repression does good 
only to those who are prepared for it. The masses are 
not prepared for the repression that follows in the trail 
of revolutionary activities and unwittingly strengthen 
the hands of the very Government which the 
revolutionaries are seeking to destroy. It is my certain 
conviction that had the Chauri Chaura murders not taken 
place the movement sttempted at Bardoli would have 
resulted in the establishment of Swaraj. Is it, therefore, 
any wonder that with such opinion I call the revolationary 
a misguided and therefore dangerous patriot ? I would 
call my son ® misguided and dangerous nurse who 
besanse of his ignorance and blind love fought at the cost 
of his own life the physicians whose system of medicine 
no doubt did me harm but which I céuld not escape for 
want of will or ability. The result wonld be that I would 
lose # noble son and bring down upon my head the 
wrath of the physicians who suspecting my complicity 
in the son's activities might seek to punish me in addi- 
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tion to continuing their harmful course of treatment. If 
the son had attempted to convince the physicians of 
their error or me of my weakness in submitting to the 
treatment, the physicians might have mended their way 
or I might have rejected the treatment or would at least 
have escaped the wrath of the physicians. I do make 
certain compromises with the other parties because, 
though I disagree with them, I do not regard ther 
activities as positively harmful and dangerous as I tegurd 
the revolutionaries’. I have never ealled the revolation- 
arics ‘yenom-ons reptiles’, Kat I mast refase to fall into 
hysterics oyer their sacrifices, however great they may be, 
even as I must refuse to give praise to the sacrifice of 
my misguided son for his sacrifice in the illustration 
supposed by me. I feel sure that those who through in- 
sufficient. reasoning or false sentiment secretly or openly 
give praise to the revolutionaries for their sacrifices do 
harm to them and the causa they have at heart. The 
writer has asked me to quote instances of non-reyolu- 
tionary patriots who gave their lives for the country. 
Well, two completed cases occur to me as I write these 
notes. Gokhale and Tilak died for their country. They 
worked in almost total disregard of their health end died 
much earlier than they need have. There is no necessary 
charm about death on the gallows; often such death is 
vasier than a life of drudgery and toil in malarious tracts. 
I am quite satisfied that among the Swarajists and 
others there are man who will any day lay down their 
lives if they felt convinced that their death would bring 
deliverance to the country. I suggest to my friend the 
revolutionary that death on the gallows scv:cs_ the 
country only when the victm is a ‘spotless lamb’. 


« €Jndia’s path is not Europe's.’ Do you really 
believe it? Do you mean to say that warfare and 
organisation of army was not in existence in India, 
before she came in contact with Europe? Warfare 
for fair cause—Is it against the spirit of India? 
Vinashaya cha Dushkritam—Is it something imported 
from Europe ? Granted that it is, will you be fanatic 
enough not to take from Europe what is good? Do 
you believe that nothing good is possible in Europe ? 
If conspiracy, bloodshed and sacrifice for fair cause 
are bad for India, will they not be bud as well for 
Europe ?” 

I do not deny that India had armies, warfare etc., 
before she came in contact with Europe. But I do “say 
that it never was the normal course of Indian life. The 
masses unlike those of Kurope were untouched by the - 
warlike spirits. I have already said in these pagey that 
I ascribe to the Gita, from which the writer has quoted 
the celebrated verse, a totally different meaning from 
that ordinarily given. I do*hot regard it as a description 
of, or an exhortation to, physical warfare. And in any 
case according to the verse quoted it is God the All 
Knowing who descends to the earth to punish the wicked. 
I must bo pardoned if I refuse to regard every revolu- 
tionary as an all-knowing God or an avatar. I do not 
condemn everything European. But I condemn for all 
climes and for all times secret murders and unfair 
methods even for a fair cause, 

“ «India is not Caleutta and Bombay.’ May I most 
respectfally pat it before your Mahatmaship that the 
revolutionaries know the geography of India enough 
to beable to know this geographical faet easily, We 
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hold this fact as much as we hold that a few 
Spinners do not form the Indian nation. We are 
entering villages and have been successful everywhere. 
Can you not believe that they, the sons of Shivaji, 
Pratap and Ranjit, can appreciate our sentiments with 
more readiness and depth than anything else ? Don't 
you think that armed and conspired resistance against 
something satanic and ignoble is infinitely more 
befitting for: any nation, especially Indian, than the 


prevalence of — offortlessness and philosophical 


cowardice? I mean the cowardice which is pervading’ 


the length and breadth of India owing tothe preaching 
of your theory of non-violonee or more correctly the 
Wrong interpretation and misuse of it. Non-violence 
is not the theory of the weak and helpless, it is the 
theory of the strong. We want to produce such men 
in India, who will not shrink from death whenever 
it May come and in’ whatever form—will do the 
good and die. This is the spirit with which we are 
entering the villages. We are not entering the 
villages to extort votes for councils and district 
boards, but our object is to secure co-martyrs for the 
country who will die and a stone will not tell where 


his poor corpse lies. Do you believe like Mazzini that 


ideas ripen quickly, when nourished by the blood of 

martyrs ?” 

It is not enough to know the geographical difference 
between Calcutta and the villages outside the railways, 
If the revolutionaries knew the organic difference 
between these, they would, like me, become spinners. I 
owo that the few spinners we have do not make 
India. Bat I claim that it is possible to make all India 
Spic as it did before, and so far as sympathy is coccerned 
millions are even now in sympathy with the movement, 
but they nover will be with the revolutionary. I dispute 
the claim that the revolutionaries are succeeding with 
the villagers. But if they are, I am sorry. I shall 
spare no pains to frustrate their effort. Armed conspiracies 
against something satanic is like matching satans 
against satan. But since one satan is One too many 
for me, I would not multiply him. Whether my activity 
is effortlessness or all efforts remains perhaps to be seen. 
Meanwhile, if it has resulted in making two yards of 
yarn spin where only one was spinning, it is so much 
to the good. Cowardice, whether philosophical or 
otherwise, I abhor. And if I could be persuaded that 
revolutionary activity has dispelled cowardice, it will go 
a long way to soften my abhorrence of the method, 
however much I may still oppose it-on principle. But he 
who runs may see that owing to the non-violent 
movement, the villagers have assumed a boldness to which 
only a few years ago they were strangers. I admit that 
non—violence is a weapon essentially of the strong. I 
also admit that often cowardice i3 mistaken for non- 
violence. 

My friend begs the question when he says a 
revolutionary is one who ‘does the good and dies.’ 
That is precisely what I question. In -my opinion he 
does the evil and dies. I do not zrpgard killing or 
assassination or terrorism as good in Any circumstances 
whatsoever. I do believe that ideas ripen quickly 
when nourished by the blood of martyrs. But a man 
who‘dies slowly of juagle fever in service bleeds as 
certainly as the one on the gallows. And if the one 
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who, dies on the gallows is not innocent of another's 
blood, he never had ideas that deserved to ripen. 


“One of your 
revolutionaries is that their movement is not mass- 
movement, consequently the mass at large will be 
very little benefitted by the revolution, for which 
We are preparing. That is indirectly saying that we 
shall be most benefitted by it. Is it really what you 
mean to say ? Do you believe that. those persons who 
are ever ready to die for their. conntry—those mad 
lovers of their country---I mean the revolutionaries 
of India in whom the. spirit of 
reigns, will betray their motherland and_ secure 
privileges for a life—this trifling life ? It is trne 
that we will not. drag the mass just now in the 
field of action, because we know that it is weak, but 
when the preparation is complete we shall-call them 
in the open field. We. profess to understacd the 
present Indian psychology full well, because we daily 
get the chance of weighing our brethren along with 
ourselves. We know that the mass of Jndia is after 
all Indian, it is not weak by itself bat there is 
want of efficient leaders; so when we have begot 
the nomber of leaders required by constant 
propaganda and preaching, and the arms, we shall 
not shrink from calling, and if necessary, dragging 
the mass in the open field to prove that they are 
the descendants of Shivaji, Ranajit, Pratap and 
Govind Singh. Besides we have been constantly 
preaching that the mass is not for the revolution 
but the revolution is for the mass. Is it sufficient to 
remove your prejudice in this connection ?” 


obiections’ against the 


Nishkama Karma. 


I neither say nor imply that the revolutionary 
benefits if the masses do not. On the contrary, and as 
a rule, the revolutionary never benefits in the ordinary 
sense Of the word. If the revolutionaries succeed in 
attracting, not ‘ dragging’ the masses to them, they 
will find that the murderous campaign is totally 
unnecessary It sounds very pleasant and exciting to 
talk of ‘the descendants of Shivaji, Ranjit, Partap and 
Govind Singh’. But is it true? Are we all descendants 
of these heroes in the sense in which the writer 
understands it? We are their countrymen, but their 
descendants are the military classes). We may in 
future be able to obliterate caste, but today it -persists 
and therefore the claim put up by the writer cannot in 
my opinion be sustained. 


“Tast of all, I shall ask you to answer these 
questions : Was Guru Govind Singh a misguided patriot 
because he believed in warfare for noble canse? 
What will you like to say about Washington, 

- Garibaldi and Lenin ? What do you think of Kamal 
Pasha and De Valera ? Would you like to eall 
Shivaji and Pratap, well meaning and sacrificing 
physicians who prescribed arsenic when they should 
have given fresh grape-juice ? Will you like ‘to call 
Krishna Europeanised because he believed also in the 


vinasha of dushkritas?” 


This is a hard or rather awkward question. But I 
dare not shirkit. In the first instance Guru Govind Singh 
and the others whose names are mentioned did not believe 
in. Secret murder. In the second, these patriots knew 
their work and their men, whereas the modern Indian 
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revolutionary docs not know his work. He has not the 
men, he has: not the atmosphere, that the patriots 
mentioned had. Thongh my views are derived from my 
theory of life I have not pnt them before the nation 
on that ground. I have based my opposition to the 
revolutionaries on the sole ground of expedience. 
Thorefore, to compare their activities with those of Guru 
Govind Singh or Washington or Garibaldi or Lenin 
would he most misleading and dangeroas. Bat by 
jest of the theory of non-violence I do not hesitate to 
gay that it is highly likely that had I lived as their 
contemporary and in the respective countries I would 
have called every one of them a misguided patriot, cven 
thongh a snecessfnl and brave warrior. As it is, I must 
not jndge them. I dishelieve history so far as details of 
acts of herocs are concerned. I accept broad facts of 
history and draw my own lessons for my conduct. I do 
not want to repeat it in so far as the broad facts 
contradict the highest laws of life. Bunt I positively 
refase té:judge men from the scanty material furnished 
to us by history. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Kamal 
Pasha and Ne Valera too I cannot judge. But for me 
as a believer in non-violence ont and ont they cannot be 
my guides in life in so far as their faith in war 
is concerned. I believe in Krishna perhaps more 
than the writer. But my Krishna is the Lord] of 
the universe, the creator, prceserver and destroyer 
of us all. He may destroy because He creates. But I 
mast not be drawn into a philosophical or religious 
argument with my friends. I have not the qualifications 
for teaching my philosophy of life. I have barely 
qualifications for practising the philosophy I believe. 
I am bat a poor struggling soul yearning to be wholly 
good—wholly truthfal and wholly non-violent in thought 
word and deed, but ever failing to reach the ideal which 
I know to be true. [ admit, and assure my revolutionary 
friends, it is a painfol climb but the pain of it is a 
positive pleasure for me. Each step upward makes me 
feel stronger and fit for the next. Bat al! that pain 
and the pleasure are for me. The revolationaries are at 
liberty to reject the whole of my philossphy. To them 1 
merely present my own experiences as a co-worker in 
the same canse even as I have successfully presented them 
to the Ali Brothers and many other friends. They can 
and do applaud whole-heartedly the action of Mustafa 
Kamal Pasha and possibly De Valera and Lenin. But 
they realise with me that India is not like Turkey or 
Ireland or Russia and that revolutionary activity is 
suicidal at this stage of the country’s life at any rate, 
if not for all time in a country so vast, so hopelessly 
divided, and with the masses so deeply sank in pauperism 
and so fearfully terror—struck. : 
ne ee he a Ee 
Ashram Bhajanavali 

4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Se ip’ aval 
prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati 
at the morning and evening congregations. Printed rin 
Deva Nagari character, 368 Pages, Price three aninas, 
Postage one anna, No V. P. P. orders executed, 

Intending Subscribers 

are r quested to remit sabse iptions by Money Order 
im advance and pot to adyisa us to send the firat 


number per V. P. as wo do mst rea'ie subeeriptiozs by 
V. P. system, 


Maneger, Young India 


Kathiawad Impressions 
Some impressions of Gandhijis third toaor in 
Kathiawad are well worth recording. Unlike the second 
which was more in response to invitations from Princes 
of different States, this was mainly in response to the 
wishes of the people. 


Much interest attaches to Botad being selected as 
the first place to be visited during this tour. There was 
no invitation from tho people, the orthodox probably 
did not want Gandhiji. But it has a depressed class 
boys’ school condacied by one sprung from the -same 
class, and who was the first ‘untouchable’ to leave his 
all and join the Satyagrahashram when very few knew 
it or its founder. He is also father of that adopted 
danghter of Gandhiji, Lakshmi. The schoo] was in a 
moribund condition before Dudabhai took charge of it, 
and is now flourishing with about 90 boys on ihe roll. 
Tt must be noted in fairness to the orthodox that after 
Gandhiji had visited the depressed class Loys’ school 
and the depressed clasi quarter he was specially requested 
to visit the town and address a meeting which was 
largely attended. 


The next item of interest was at Madhda, a small 
village under Bhavnagar. There is a spinning and 
weaving institute there conducted by Mr. Shivjibhai, a 
Jain, who left his business in Bombay about three years 
ago and is now devoting himself almost solely to Khaddar 
propaganda. The meeting took place at about 11 p. m., 
and it was 11-30 when Gandhiji finished his speech. 
Sir Prabhashanker Pattani, who was specially present on 
the occasion, was requested to say a few words, and he 
readily responded with a speech which will not be soon 
forgotten. It was in homely rustic Gujarati and was 
mainly addressed to ‘his people’. ‘You want me’, he 
said, ‘to tell you the joys of spinning. Well, they are 
no different from the joy you feel as you toil away in 
your fields, melting in the hot April sun, goading the 
anwilling bullocks to pull the plough to break the 
stubborn soil. It is no joy, is it? But the real joy 
is felt only when the harvest is borne home off the 
threshing floor and you sit down before it in the 
midst of your happy families. I had the same difficulty 
with my wheel in the beginning, but I cannot iell you 
what joy it brings me today. I keep it near my bed, 
and not only turn it before my breakfast in fulfilment 
of a vow I took two months ago, but when old age 
and worries of the state rack the brow and prevent the 
sleep from coming I often leave my bed and ply the 
wheel to drown the cares in its sweet music. I have 
done 80 frequently for over two hours, singing away 
my favourite songs, not to be tired at the end, but to 
be soothed and comforted. ‘Why should those who 
are well off trouble to spin?’ one often hears it asked. 
I say it is all the more necessary for them to spin. 
They must needs have something as a relaxation or 
recreation, and I rssure them that I have known none 
better than the spinning—wheel. Gandhiji has got 
something new to say about the spinning—wheel wherever 
he goes. Bat I simply tell yon that it will be a 
thousand pities if you take all the trouble to belabour 
your poor beasts and cultivate the soil and grow your 
cotton, only to sell it to the intermediary who in tarn 
will export it abroad. Yon must spin whatever cotton 
you produce, It will add to your scanty income and 
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will make you self-sufficient. I cannot be speaking 
kg at this hour ,of midnight just for the pleasure of 
Speaking. I have known the joy of it, I am going to 
take it with me to England, and spin there just as I 
am doing here. You do not know how I have infected 
others with my passion. When I made my yow before 
Gandhiji I had half a mind to take the vow on my 
Wife's behalf also, but I desisted. But lo and behold!— 
Within three or four days I found her toiling a\ay at 
her Wheel, not withont a few friends to give her their 
active sympathy. She has now got together a class of 
about 40 women. My daughters-in-law also spin, if 
only for fear of displeasing their mother-in-law. I have 
done. I hope to return here after six months, and 


give you fuir warning that vou shall have to render 
the account I will ask for.’ 


Palitana gave a warm welcome, and the young 
Thakore Saheb in handing the people’s address to 
Gandhiji made a felicitous speech. ‘The State, of which 
the capital is famous as a very important place of 
pilgrimage, derives no revenue out of liquor traffic. It 
has none. 

Oa our way to 
arranged at 
especial 


Amreli small meetings were 
villages on the way. Two deserve 
notice. Just as wa reached Gariadhar, and 
Were turning to the place of the meeting, two or three 
men came rushing from a distanve and stood in front 
of our car. ‘What is it they want?’ asked Gandhiji. 
‘They are the untouchables of the village’, said a man 
smiling, ‘they want you to go to their quarter first.’ 
Gandhiji called them and asked them what they wanted. 
Without the slightest hesitation they said, ‘Come to 
our quarter first. Don’t we deserve it?’ ‘Yoa do 
certainly, my friends, but you must know that I can 
give only five miautes to your village, and if I come 
to your quarter you would be taking all the minutes. 
Let me go to the place of the meeting and you all 
coms there.’ ‘We will admit you all, please come,’ 


‘chimed in one of those in charge of the public meeting | 


and the bargain was immediately struck. 


The next similarly pleasant incident was at Lathi. 
Now this was a place as important as Botad, if not 


more, and the people knew it. Ramjibhai the untouchable . 


weaver was the first to undertake to weave hasd-spun 
yarn when all others refused to touch it, and he belongs 


to this village. That was some years ago. He and his » 


wife, who is a much better weaver than her husband, 
have since stayed and worked at Satyagrahashram for 
a fuirty long time, and also worked at Rameswara, a 
centre of the intonsive constructive programme’ experi- 
ment in Gujarat. The people knew that they owed 
Gandhiji’s visit to. Lathi solely to Ramjibhai and his 
wife, and when on reaching the place Gandhiji suggested 
that he should go to the untouchables’ quarter first, 
\ the ‘touchables’ readily agreed. 

The visit, apart frum these circumstances, was in 
itself also a very significant onc. These people have a 
‘school of their own, and it is well managed. Gandhiji 

was welcomed at tho school. he school master in a 
bikinessliko little speech montioned all tho things 
Gandhiji would want to know and stated inter alia that 
a 4omple was one of their crying wants and. requested 
Gandhiji to build one. In a brief speech in reply 
Gandhiji oxplaincd why Lamjibhai ond his wifo_had 


attracted him to their village and asked the forty and 
odd weavers of the place to copy his example. 
‘Ramjibhai had lost nothing by giving up mill-spun 
yarn weaving and was a prosperous man to-day. Lathi 
of Kalapi* is to-day known as the Lathi of Ramjibhai. He 
took up hand-spun weaving as.a matter of duty, and prosperity 
and fame had followed him and his wife and-they were 
no longer untouchables wherever they had been. What 
was it that deterred others from following their example ?’ 
He next came to the request about the temple. ‘I am 
sorry I cannot encourage yoa in this. If I wanted to 
find money for you I'am sure I could do so. But you 
must strive and find it yourselves. It is a spiritual need, 
and if you want to prove that it is properly felt you 
must yourself find the wherewithal to satisfy that need. 
And if I built a temple here without your exertion, you 
may be sure that it will be a useless structure, and you- 
will very likely use it as a gambling den or a tavern. 
But put in money carned by the sweat of your brow, 
ask Ramjibhai to contribute and give the lead, and then 
I promise you help. Collect a substantial amount, and 
then request the manager of your state to contribute 
an equal amount. I promise to find you money 
equal to the total of both. I may also tell you that 
the temple erected out of these funds would be in 
charge of a board of trustees of which one would be 
the manager or the Thakcre Saheb when he comes of 
age and gets back his (Gaudi, another would be my 
nominee, and a third to be nominated by you. The 
temple-priest should be a truly religions Vaishnava, and 
administration of the temple to be entirely controlled 


by the Board of trustees.’ Eight rupees represented the 
: amount presented to Gandhiji at the meeting. He gave 


it up to form the nucleus of the fund and asked them 
to start collection as soon as possible. The suggestion 


was received with pleasure. Just as Gandhiji was leaving 


to go, a little girl came to Gandhiji, ‘Whose girl is 
this’ asked he and began to play with the heavy 
silver ornament on her neck. It was the schoolmaster’s 
daughter. ‘Is not this an ugly incumbrance? Shall I 
take it away?’ he asked the little one. ‘Certainly’ 
said she smiling, and proceeded to take it out, The 
father helped to take it out and also the nose ring, 
and Gandhiji announced. amidst hearty acclamations that 
that was the first contribution in ornaments to the temple 
fund. A younger child and a sister of the previous 
donor next came into Gandhiji’s clutches and off went 
her ornament too. Can bstter auspices be imagined 
for starting a temple fund than the initial contribution 
of heavy silver ornaments by little virgins—pictures of 


‘innocence and purity? 


M. D. 


* The former Poet-chicf of the state, which came to be known 
because of his widely rcad poetry. 


The Hindi Navajivan 

According to the  prescint 

Navojivan is issued on Thursday simultaneously with 

Young India. The latest articles of Gandhiji, are thus 

mate available to the ‘readers of Hindi Navajivan on “the 
same day on which they appear in Young India. 


arrangements the Hitnlt 


Anttual sudscription, Rs, 4 only, should be remitted -by 
Money Order in advance us no V. P. P's. are sent. 


Manager, Hindi Navajivan. Ahmedabad 
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Some Alarming Facts 


( By C. F. Andreus ) 

The opium debate in the Legislative Assembly at 
Delhi has definitely cleared the air in certain directions. 
It has proved, beyond any question whatever, that the 
village population of India, whether Hindu or Musalman 
with its age-long religious sanctions, has remained on 
the vhole truly temperate and even abstinent in tke 
matter of opium, amid al] the changes which have 
taken place in the modern age. Yet, at the same time, 
alarming facts have been disclosed over increasing areas 
of the life of the nation, which may lead to consequences 
of the gravest character. Unless drastic steps are taken 
without any delay to stop the evil of opium addiction 
at these new centres of its power, a disaster is impending 
in India, comparable only to that which happened in 
China a century ago. The evil is so insidious, that, 
like the breach of an embankment in flood—tide, the 
current may rush through the breach and do infinite 


harm. 


‘The best way to realise these disconcerting factors 
is to take the ‘League of Nations’ index figure, giving 


the normal medical consumption. After much careful | 


calculation, the League of Nations has ‘put this index 
figure for legitimate opium consumption at 6 seers for 
each ten thousand of the population in any country. 


When ‘we compare with this figuro the average use 
of the villages of India, we find that normally the 
Indian consumption of opium is usually not far above 
the margin, ‘To give some: examples, the consumpticn 
in the United Provinces as a whole is exactly six per ten 


thousand, which is the index figure; 


but if the industrial 


centres are excluded, the use of opivm by the agri- 
cultural population of the United Provinces comcs down 
to about 4 per 19,000, In the same way, the Tamil 


wgricultural population of Madras 


Presidency seems 


hardly to take opium at all. It is only when the Tamil 


villager comes into the vicious life of the industrial. 
towns, that the opium habit spreads. 


When we consider 


the Kast_ Coast’ of India, very alarming feature ig 
disclosed by the heavy consumption in the Godavari 
Delta and also along the sea-board of Orissa, where 
emigrants have gone over to Burma and the Struits 
Settlements and hate brought back with them the 


vicious opium habit. Godavari 
consumption of 65 seers per 10,000 
Pari over 50 per 10,000, 


In Bengal and Behar, the consumpiion for the 


District shows a 
and Balasore and 


agricultural districts is comparatively low. It is only 
when we come to a large industrial district like 
Calcutta that the consumption goes up by leaps and 
bounds. It stands at the appalling figure of 144 seers 
per 10,000 which is exactly twenty four times the 


League of Nations index rate. 


When we come to the Bombay Presidency, the 
heavy industrialisation has tuld on the population, and 
tho rate is 22 per 10,000 nearly four times tho Leagac 
of Nations figure. \hmedabad and Bombay consume 
noarly eight times the Leaguo of Nations rato, and 
othor industrialised  disttiets are almost equally bad. 


Indeol, ik cua be cloarly proved, 


from the Bombay 


Presideney alone that industrial India is in a critical 
condition today with regard te opiam consumption. 


‘he Punjab has some very black districts, at its eentre 
in Lahore and the surrounding areas. ‘There the average 
consumption is nearly 50 seers per 10,000 people. The 
Sikh community appears in great danger of succumbing 
to the opium habit. his al3o applies to the Rajputs. 
The figure for Ajmer is 52 per 10,000, 

There are two remaining provinces to be specially 
mentioned—Barma and Assam. The evil of opiam smoking 
in Burma, some thirty years ago, became so great, that 
the Government were obliged to take action. Very 
gradually, a system of modified prohibition was begun. 
The old habituated opium smokers were allowed to 
continue the practice till they died off. ‘This system of 
graduated prohibition has been in tome measure success- 
ful in reducing the evil; but the scandal has been 
allowed to remain of giving leave to Chinese immigrants 
to smoke, side by side with the prohibition of Burmese 
smoking. This has led to excessive consumption in 
districts where Chinese labour is employed. Mergui, for 
instance, where there are ten mines, has a contumption 
of 145 per 10,000 and Rangoon has a consumption of 
108, It has also led to an increasing amount of secret 
smoking among’the Burmese.. The result of this has 
been that the average consumption in Burma is still as 
high as 28 cers per 10,000, 


But the most alarming feature in the whole of 
India today is the figure for Assam. Taking the whole 
population for Assam, including the immigrant population 
the consumption is 52 per 10,000, which is nearly double 
that of Burma. Tlurthermove, if the Assamese race is 
taken separately the consumption mouats up still higher 
to nearly 100 seers per 10,000. It must also be under- 
stood that this consumption is reckoned for 1922-23, 
the year after the great tengperance effort made by 
the Non-cooperators, under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. This great effort decreased the Assamese 
consumption hy nvarly one half, Therefore, if the 
Government figure had been taken for 1919—2U, instead 
of for 1022— 2+, they would haye been far higher, 

It ma) be said that this excessive consumption secms 
to be confined only to the Assamese people, and that 
other races do not appear to catch the infection. But 
this is not the fact. It is true that other races, coming 
into Assam, do not immediately take up the Opium 
habit. But it is ejually trae, that other raceg+ do 
actually succumb to it if they remain in the ‘Opium ' 
atmosphere of Assam for some time. Lor ivstance, in 
North Lakhmipur, where the consumption is over 150 seera 
per 10,000 the worst consumers are the old tea garden 
coolies, who were not originally Assamese, but havo 
remaamed for seyeral venerations in Assam and they 
have become addicted in their turn. 

If facts such as these ave carefully oxamined, then 
the need of a thorough, impartial and scientific 
enquiry is obvious; and since the Government of India 
has repeatedly declared that the question of revenno 
shonld not stand in the way, the findings of this 
Commission of Mnqniry should be occepted, whatover 
may happen to the revenue as a consequence. It ix a 


purely humanitarian question and should be troated 
as such, 
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More Kathiawad Impressions 


The Kathiawad tour was only half finished when I 
sent On my first instalment of impressions. The other 
half of the tour was no less interesting and instructive 
than the first, and I propose briefly to take the reader 
through part of my experiences. 


The untouchable friends met Gandhiji everywhere, 
and as a matter of course. Not unoften would a crowd 
be met, all absolutely bare-footed, standing unmoved, in 
the baking dust of the treeless Kathiawad roads. 
‘Jook yonder at the well where they are drawing 
water. We may not use that well and we are too poor 
to construct one ourselves. Wo are only .at liberty to 
use the cattle trough, attached to the 
joo when it is filled!’ That was the usual complaint. 
And when no water can be had for drinking, much less 
may one expect water for bathing and washing! And 
because they must thus remain unclean, they must 
necessarily remain untouchable ! 


Not that the untouchables aro always found amenable 
to reason, for Giandhiji reasons with them no less than 
with the ‘touchables,’ as one could see at Dhasa. If 
the orthodox Hindu refuses to get out of the vicious 
circle, no less does the untouchable whom we are trying 
to bring back to our fold. ‘I am bound to see to it,’ 
said Gandhiji, ‘that you get enough clean water to 
drink and to bathe and wash, but will not you give up 
eating carrion? It is such a filthy habit, and so long 
as you don’t givo it up, I may coatinue to touch you 
but I cannot hope to succeed with the orthocox 
Brahmins.’ The untouchable friends at Dhasa—the 
Dhasa of Mr. Gopaldas Desai, whom we all know—had 
promised to their chief, when he was deposed, that they 
would not touch liquor and carrion, and would confine 
themselves to weaving only hand-spun yarn. They 
have gone back to their old habits, and when they 
found that Gandhiji had come to arraign them, they 
pleaded guilty to the charge of using liquor and mill- 
woven cloth. But they tried to make out a defence for 
using carrion. ‘If we are expected to dispose of dead 
cattle, you may not expect us to abstain from carrion.’ 
‘But you will find evec Brahmins and high-class Hindus 
in charge of tanneries in cities. You may find me one 
day carrying on a tannery, but you won't find them or 
me ever using carrion.” ‘That may be, but with us the 
habit follows the profession,’ they persisted. The friends 
at Mangrol were also faced with the same argument, 
They agreed that it was a filthy habit, but it was 
impossible for them to shake themselves free of a habit 
they had inherited for ages. ‘But is carrion delicious?’ 


well, and that _ 


‘No, not at all.’ ‘Well I had thought it was. If it is 
rot, and if I can assure you enough bajri bread und 
milk and vegetables, would you not give up carrion?’ 
‘I am afraid, no,’ said the spokesman after a long pause. 
‘We must take counsel, and then reply to you. It is 
an old habit and will persist inspite of you and us. 
Where is the use of giving you a promise, if we aro 
to break it on the day next you leave us?’ There was 
honesty in the man, but his reply showed what an 
uphill task lay before the reformer. But there are not 
only old habits to be fought. There are vested interests 
too. For ;even these half-fed, half-clothed untouchables 
have parasites feeding on them! For at Mangrol. we 
met one such who was a more thorough-bred knave 
than we find in dramas or novels. He offered to be 
the spokesman first. ‘I am just coming from the 
scavengers’ quarters. They said to me that you disdain 
to touch them. Why?’ asked Gandhiji. Swift came 
the reply, ‘because we do not want to pollute our holy 
bodies by their unholy touch.’ ‘How are you more 
holy?’ ‘Oh, we are sons of Brahmins, and they are 
loathsome wretches,’ was the answer which came swifter 
than the first. Undoubtedly the old fox was-a ‘ton of 
Brahmins’!—for he claimed to be the untouchable 


weavers’ priest and conscience-keeper! ‘But,’ asked 
Gandhiji, ‘the higher class Hindus call you also 


‘untouchablés’ and refuse to treat you as any better 
than the brutes.’ ‘We care a two-pence for them. 
We don't want them to touch us.’ ‘I see’, said 
Gandhiji, trying to probe deeper. ‘What is your 
business?’ ‘Iam their priest,’ said the fellow with 
impudent mirth, ‘I advise them in matters big and 
small. J am a fortune—teller too,’ 


‘And can you tell my fortune?’ asked Gandhiji. 
‘Right enough,’ rejoined the pricst unperturbed, and 
he asked an urchin to bring his calender from his 
house. Off ran, the urchin to fetch the calender, for 
every one in the neighbourhood knew the old priest 
who was practising his wiles openly and unchallenged. 
The calender came, ana Gandhijit asked him to tell his 
fortune. ‘Well sir, you tell the fortune of the whole 
nation, and who am [I to tell yours?’ said the priest, a 
little softened. ‘No, no, please do,’ imsisted Gandhiji. 
‘No, it would be presumptuous, but I would tell the 
fortune of the man- yonder.’ ‘ Well then, just bring me 
the calender and let me sew how you practise your 
profession.” He brought it. ‘Just read this, please,’ 
said Gandbiji, and the old man blurted out something 


“from memory, his eyes still on the calender, something 
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which he vupderstood no more than any one of us. 
‘But I want you to read what is there,’ said Gandhiji 
pointing to two or three lines in the éalender. ‘ Don't 
ask me to do it,’ saidthe fellow unabashed, I can’t read 
it. Jt is my ‘bolly-filler.’ That's all. And the mere 
possession of it helps me to make a living, as it does 
50 many Brahmins !’ 

So this was their god, and in a few brief pitiless 
sentences Gandhiji broke his feet of clay and adjured 
his followers to cast the unworthy leader away, leaving 
him to starve if he still persisted in fooling them, and 
battening--on their credulity. The advice seemed to 
have had its effect, for when the talk about the use of 
carrion took place later, the spokesman who succeeded 
the fortune-teller, assured Gandhiji that though the 
matter of giving up carrion was rather difficult, they 
would touch the scavenger, as it was no pollution to 
do so. 


Bat the fight with the orthodoxy was stiffer in 
Mangrol. The public meeting was held at about eight 
o'clock. There was a little corner at one end of the 
meeting where the untouchables were roped off from 
the rest of the méeting. The proceedings began with 
a song in praise of Gandhiji composed ad hoc by a 
local poetaster. Then came a dialogue by the school 
children——a very creditable performance—combining as 
it did striking speeches and sermons on the triple 
‘programme and ending with a spinning demonstration. 
Bat it was rather too long-drawn-out and it was not 
before ten that we came to the business of the day. 
‘Gandhiji liad to say at last, *This is all very well, but 
you must know even my patience is limited at this 
hour of the night.’ They were almost asking Gandhiji 
to start the proceedings, when one of the organisers, 
feeling that the welcome. was not complete without a 
song by the untouchables insisted on one being sung 
by the untouchable girls in the corner. ‘Stop,’ said 
Gandhiji, ‘ before you ask them to sing, I must have a 
word with you. You must have noticed that my eyes 
Were eagerly fixed all this while on the untouchable 
friends in the corner. If I allowed myself to listen to 
the untouchable girls from a distance, the welcome 
address you have given me on behalf of the Congress 
Committee would have no meaning and all my pride of 
calling myself a scavenger and friend of the poor and 
the untouchable would be as ‘sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal” And what is the meaning of your 
hurling verses from the Gita at me in your sOngs in 
praise of me when you believe not a word of it? If all 
your praise is really meant [ would ask you to permit 
me to invite the untouchables there to come and sit ia 
your midst. If you think you cannot do so, and that 
all the welcome you have given me was all conventional 
aod not realy you will bravely speak out and Say you 
don’t want them, In that case I will bo only too glad 
to go and sit in their midst and -speak to you from 
there. That will be my proper place, and you should 
not for a moment think that you will hurt or insult 
me if you ask me to go and sit amongst the 
untouchables.” The yote was then taken, Over a thonsand 
or more voting in favour of admitting the untouchables 
and about thirty voting against (not one woman amongst 
them !)}. ‘Now’ said Gandhiji <I am between Scylia and 
Charibdis, There is an Overwhelming majority in my 
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favour, and a very small minority against. I must in 
all humility ask the minority to withdraw and sit some- 
where else where they may be free from our pollution. 
If, however, they feel any offence in my suggestion, I 
am quite prepared to stand by my original proposal to 
go and take my place among the untouchables.’ At this 
arose one claiming to be the spokesman of the orthodoxy 
and who was no other than the poetaster who had sung 
melodiously in praise of Gandhiji. Meo 


‘I am a Brahmin, sir, and I feel deeply hurt at 
your suggestion, and I am sare I am voicing the 
feelings of all who are with me here, when I ask you 
to go and take ycur seat amongst the untouchables. We 
shall listen to you from a distance.’ ‘Right’, said 
Candhiji, ‘I will. Now I must say a word to the 
friends who have ‘voted for me. In a delicate matter 
like this we can afford to hurt no one, even though 
we may be within our rights to do as we are doing. 
I ask you therefore not to insist on the right of 
majority and permit me t? ¢ceek refuge with the 
cntouchables.’ ‘Stop, sir’, said a friend with evident 
tremor in his voice, ‘it was shameful enough for us to 
urrange Our meeting in that objectionable way. But 
pray do not ask us to add to the shame, by suffering 
you to go and sit among the untouchables.’ ‘I understand ’, 
said Gandhiji, ‘that you are deeply hurt. But I am 
afraid you must thank yourselves for it. I could have 
understood your feelings if you had from the first 
insisted on having the untouchables in your midst. But 
you suffered them to be kept at a distance, and awoke 
to your sense of duty, only at my instance. Pray 
therefore permit me to go, without offence.’ And he 
proceeded towards the subjects of the tragedy standing 
in the dark, wondering at the strange developments. 
But another gentleman from amongst the awakened 
orthodoxy arose and said, addressing the recalcitrant 
Brahmin spokesman; ‘It is hardly fair for you to 
insist On being here, You must understand that as 
soon as Mahatmaji leaves his seat and goes to the 
untouchable friends, we are all bound to follow him, 
and you will be left apart. In either case therefore 
you cannot be with us. Why then insist on breaking up 
the meeting for the sake of a few? I beseech you to 
withdraw.’ he appeal was rot lost on tho Brahmin 
friend, ani he withdrew with half a dozen friends, the 
rest saying that they would go and haye a _purificatory 
bath! The untouchable girls were now brought in— 
not triumphantly for Gandhiji had tabooed all cheering !— 
and they had their song at about eleven o'clock, and 
then Gandhiji addressed the meeting in tones of which 
the deep pathos and poignancy I will leave the reader 
to imagine. 

But the trial was not yet over, A friend from a 
distance Was interrupting Gandhiji occasionally, not 
without ignorant anger. But thanks to the noa—violence 
that the audience had by now cultivated, he was 
gracefully ignored. M. D. 
Pac bei Na MS aie cele te vs Re dR 
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To Correspondents 
: I have before me a pile of correspondence from all 
parts of the world which demands my personal attention. 
That part of it which can be disposed of by my assistants 
ee prompt enongh attention. But there is a daily 
_ Browing accumulation which demands personal perusal and 
replies. My travelling this year has become far more 
intense then during any other ‘period. The correspondenco 
can Only receive attention during the odd moments I can 
Bpare aftor writing for Young India and Navjiven. The 
resalt is that the correspondence has grown beyond my 
Capacity fer response. I haye still four to six months’ 
programme of travelling cut out for me, unless I become 
incapacitated. My correspondents will therefore please 
forgive me if IT do not answer them in time or at all. 
They will understand thai the delay or the omission 
is not due to want of will or courtesy. 
The foregoing remarks apply, too, to the correspondence 

I receive for Young India or Vavgivan. Ishould like to 
give it more time than I do. But I am helpless. I. know 
that Ihave often to neglect important communications. 
This rush is the evil of modern life. It recoils with 
double effect upon an ambitious man like me. Some of 
my dearest friends have often advised me to throw 
Overboard some activities and rest ard be thankful. But 
I daily realise to my cost the truth of the saying that 
man is a creature of circumstances. The saying connotes 
only half the truth. But the half that is true is potent 
enough to compel this apology to my correspondents. 
But I may tell them that I am trying to reform myself 
and insist on taking time for correspondence. I must try 
to re-impose On myself more days of silence than one 
per week. I must plead with the Bengal friends to 
lead the way. 

The Bengal Tour 

This lame apology brings me to the Bengal tour. 

Telegrams before me tell me that the programme extends 
to five weeks. I-hope that the organisers have taken 
the Mondays into account. These are days of obligatory 
silence and freedom from movement as a rule. But I 
would like the organisers, if possible, to leave Wednesdays 
too for silence so as to enable me to cupe with all the 
writing I have to do from week to week. It was my 
wont. to carry a spinning wheel with me. I have now 
altered the arrangement and ask those who feed me to 
provide me with a wheel too in working order. I find 
that the new arrangement enables me to oxamine tho local 
-wheels and as generally my host tries to provide inc 
‘with the best working wheel, it enables me to gauge 
the edpacity: of the place visited for yarn production. 
For, when I find the best available wheel {0 be an 
indifferent piece of furniture, I know that the production 
is poor. I hope therefore that at every placo the host 
will kindly provide me with tho best wheel available in 
it, and find me time forspinning. ‘Thirdly, I hope that 
instructions will be issued to the crowds of people gathering 
not to shout or make noise and to keep a clean passage 
to the platform. Often there is a frightful wasto 
of time in passing through theso vast. crowds. When 
volunteers -have to form themselves into chains, it 
shows that the people have not yet been disciplined to 
obey the rules regulating crowds. I know that it is 
possible to discipline the crowds. if leaflets giving detailed 
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ing | ve 
instructions are distributed-beforehand and instructions are 
given repeatedly by word of mouth from the platform 
before the commencement of meetings. Crowds should 
also be instructed not to touch my feet. I have ne 
desire for such homage. The homage I do desire is, for 
people who wish to honour me to practise what they 
profess to like of my preaching. It is enough if they 
stand erect with chests forward and salaam, or bow, if 
they wish to, with folded hands. If I could have tay 
way I would discard that too. There is no diffieulty in 
reading affection in the eycs. No further gesture 15 
necessary. But what I would love to see is that the 
crowds I expect ito see in Bengal will be all clad in 
Khaddar. Not that a single person who is not 80 clad 
should be iurned ont. Thoso who do not believe in 
Khaddar may come in their foreign or mill-spun and 
mill+made cloth hy all means. But the vast majority 
who I understand believe in Khaddar should at least 
practise what they believe. Let them demonstrate their 
belief in their own persons. Lastly, I hope that all 
parties will attend these meetings. I would love to see 
people belonging to all the different schools and different 
races not excluding Mnglishmen. May I also add that 
it will bo better if the local organisers will arrange 
more for personal and private (not secret) chats than 
for huge gatherings for speech-making ? That spectacular 
part may be necessary, but it should occupy tho least 
time. I would naturally meet the students. Ladies 

meetings are a feature everywhere and I would now 
like a meeting of untouchables too in every place. And 


if, as in these parts of India, there are separate quarters 


for them in Bengal, I should like to yisit them. Tn-a 
word let the tour be a business tour and the mission 
one of peace and good-will, . 
All-India Cow Protection Sabha 

This movement for founding a permanent All-India 
Cow Protection organisation has advanced a step further. 
The readers, will see, if they have not done so already, an 
advertisement convening a meeting in Bombay of the 
general public for the purpose of considering and, if found 
desirable after consideration, of adopting the constitution, 
The reader has a rough but accnrate translation of the 
constitution which is drawn up in Hindi. The meeting 
ii to take place in Madhay Bag, justly famous for initiating 
such movements, precisely at 8 p. m. on the 28th instant. 
I trust that every one who appreciates tho- constitution 
and the mothods recommended therein for ‘ensuring 
cow protection as far as it is humanly possible and along 
the lines of least resistance will-attend. The protection 
is 10 be ensnred not by energetic or even wild appeals to 


non-Hindus but by ridding Hinduism of the blemishes and 
corruption that have crept into it. The constitution insist 


upon aud emphasises its economic character and if successfu 

it will provide cities within a measurable distance of timo 
with the cleanest and perfectly sterilised milk that they. 
have hitherto had. It is designed to. annex tanneries 
to the institutions that might be founded or affiliated 
by this organisation. I invite all, hig and small, Rajes 
and Maharajas, whoever msy see ‘these lines to study 
the constitution and if they find that it is generally 
acceptable to them, to attend the meeting and bless it 
by theie presence. And those who caynot for some 
unavoidable reason attend the meeting will oblige the 
organisers by sending letters of sympathy or even: their 
contributions, whether in kind or in cash. M, K, G. 


Young India 


My Position 
(By M. K, Gandhi ) 

It was for the first time and in Bombay that I hegrd, 
the other day, some complaint aboat my not having called 
a meeting of the A.I.C.C.. A press reporter came io me 
and tackled me on the question to. which he seemed to 
attach the highest importance. I could not undorstand his 
agitation for some minutes for I was innocent of any news- 
paper controversy on the subject. My incessant travelling 
has practically cat me off from the newspaper world. It 
was only when Mr. Shastri told:me in Madras, some days 
after the event, that I knew Sir Abdur Rahim was superseded. 
I do not regret this gross ignorance of mine on current 
ovents. I know that I am apparently useless for making 
any impression on such events I can show no immediate 
remedy for such ills as the supersession of Sir Abdur 
Rahim. My ignorance of current events, therefore, does 
not matter much. I must apply myself to preparing 
efficient non-violent self-sacrificing workers with a living 
faith in handspinning and Khaddér, Hindn-Muslim 
Unity and, if they are Hindus, in removal of untouchability 
also, For the current year at any rate, this is the 
national programme and.no other. 

I.do not need to worry about the purely ‘ political’ 
programme which the Congress has entrusted to the 
Swarajists who are an integral part of it. As a time 
economist I would be fodlish if I bothered my head 
about things which with my eyes open and fall trust I 
have handed over to-a body of men who are at least 
as capable as myself, if not much more, in the domain 
which they have specially seleoted for themselves. It is 
enough for me to watch froma distance with admiration 
the valiant effort of Pandit Motilal Nehru in the 
Assembly, the brilliance of Deshbandhn who at the 
cost of health pitted himself against an all-powerful 
Government and came out vyictorions each time the 
Government gave him battle, or the marvellous cohesion 
of the Swarajists in the Central Provinces, or the 
courteous and almost unperceived encroachments of 
Mr, Jaykar. I would not insalt these great workers by my 
officions and indifferent attention. I help them by my 
prayers for their success and by ceaseless effort to 
prepare the nation {rom within in the only manner 
I know. 

I know of no division in the.Congress ranks. I shall 
be party to no division. The Working Committee has a 
majority which does not wholly share my views, lt is 
their to keep me straight. I ghall never do a singlo 
thing during the year which my precious colleagues 
do not endorse. I am in correspondence with them as 
to the advisability of holding a meeting of the Working 
Committee. 1 am anxious not to take their time 
unnecessarily. Similar considerations guide me in not 
worrying the A. I. C. C.. It is a body which has to be 
summoned only for giving new directions or framing 
new programmes. There are no new directions to be 
given, no Dew programme to be settled. It is no light 
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thing to bring from long distances nearly four hundred 
men, the majority of whom are poorland all of whom are or 
should be busy. I have, therefore, purposely refrained frim 
conveniog the A. I. C. C.. But if there is a large body 
of members who wish to have a meeting called, and if 
they would name the purpose, I would have it summoned 
without avoidable delay. 

What is most necessary, however, is for Provinces to 
organise themselves. Their committees may meet 
frequently. We have practical provincial automony in 
the Congress. Let each Province honestly and 
industrionusly work the franchise. There seems to be 6 
disposition to regard its failure as a foregone conclusion 
lict me inform the pessimisis and alarmists that the 
spinning movement is gaining, not losing, ground. There are 
workers all over India who are working at it silently, 
surely and effectively. The production and quality of 
Khaddar have considerably improved. Many interesting 
experiments are being made to make Khaddar cheaper 
and more durable. Tiruppur perhaps heads the list. But 
Tirappur is only a sample of what is going on. The 
Gojarat experiment has only just begun. It has in it 
immense potentialities. It is an attempt to reduce the 
price of Khaddar from nine annas to three annas per yard 
and at the same time to improve its quality. The 
indirect effect of the franchise has been already great. 
The direct effect depends upon the capacity and 
integrity of those who are working it. My advice to 
them is: 

1. Canyass only for those who would spin them- 
selves, but take in all who wonld bring their own 
yarn. 

2. But be detached even regarding self-spinners.- 
You must not pamper them. The franchise is a privilege. 
Those only are to be valued who will value the privilege 
and work to retain it. 

3. Do not he disappointed if you have only a few 
members so long as they are true members. 

4. Do not take money for yarn for you to convert 
it into yarn. Throw the burden of supplying the yarn on 
those who want to become members. You may open yarn 
depots for the sake of those who may want yarn. 
Let the Provincial Khaddar Boards undertake the 
supply of yarn. 

Let me make my position clear. I am wedded to 
the three-fold programme. I cannot tease Hindu-Muslim 
Unity into life. It therefore requires no ontward 
activity from me. As a Hinda I shall serve as many 
Musalmans as will let me serve them. I ghall advise 
those who seek my advice. For the rest, I cease to 
worry about what I cannot mend. But I have a liying 
faith in unity coming. It must come even if it has to do 
so after a few pitched battles. If there gre men who 
will fight, nobody on earth can prevent them. 

Untouchability is doomed. It msy take time. But 
the progress made is traly marvellous, It ix more still 
in the thought-world. But in action too one notices the 
effect everywhere. It was a glorions sight, ihe other day, 
to see in Mangrol not one of the ladies raising her hand 
against untonchables sitting side by side with them. 
And when they were actually bronoght in none of 
these bravo women moved. It is not a solitary instance. 
But I know that there is a dark side to the pictare, 
Hindas must unremittingly il awny at the reform, 
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The larger the number of workers the more substantial 
the result. 


Bat the most encouraging results are +0 be seen 
in spinning. It is spreading to the villages. I make 
bold to say that it is the most effective method 
of village reconstruction. There are thousands of 
women hungering to spin, because they want a few 
coppers to find them food. There are no doubt villages 
where the villagers do not need any supplementary income. 
I would not touch. them for the time being. Just as 
I would not pamper self-spinners. for the franchise, 89 
would I not pamper spinners for money. ‘Choy must: spin 
if they necd, not otherwise. The greatost difficulty in 
the way of workers is to induce men and women to spin or 
to do any other work even though they need some work. 
They either live on charity or are content to starve to 
death. There are millions in India who have lost all interest 
in life. We can only touch them by ourselves spinning. I 
am interested in producing the spinning atmosphere. When 
many people do a particular thing, it produces a subtle 
unperceivable effect which pervades the surroundings and 
which proves infectious. I want that atmosphere co that 
the idle hands I have described will be irresistibly drawn 
to the wheel. They will be so drawn when they see 


people spinning who do not need to. Hence the 
franchise. 

But if the congress workers do not wish to 
take part in the work, let them revise the 
programme next year. I shall resolutely refrain 


from any fight next year either. I shall swear by the 
franchise even if only a few spin to become members. 
But I have no desire to retain my hold on the Congress 
by mechanical means. I simply state my limitations. I 
cannot work at the reforms without any power behind. 
That power can only come by organising the people either 
for violence or non-violence. I can only try to organise 
them for non-violence or fail. There is no indication 
of failure yet. There is every hope of success, 
Organisation for non-violence means giving villagers 
remunerative work to do ard inducing them to give up 
some of their bad habits and to bring into being 
consciousness of one nationality by making untouchables 
proud of their Hinduism and bringing Hindus, Musalmans 
and others to believe in and to work for the common 
cause with a full heart. I have no aptitude for any 
other work along political lines til the three 
things are done. I am as keen as the tallest among 


us to establish Swaraj at the earliest moment. I am as 
impatient of wrong as the most ardent patriot. 
But I recognise the nation’s limitations. I must 


work according to my lights to remove those limitations. 
It may be a long and dreary route but I know that it 
will be found to be the shortest. But all need not 
think alike, do not think slike. If thero is an over- 
whelming body of opinion in the country that requires 
a change of methods and change of the franchise even 
curing the current year, they can have it if they can 
ensure a full honse of the A. I. C. C., and secure 
aa overwhelming maiority. Though it may te a 
straining of the Congress constitution I will not stand 
in the way of a vast majority. of the members of the 
A. 1.C.C. altering even the constitution. The A. I. C. C. 
can , take such a drastic step if its urgency can be 
demonstrated and an overwhelming majority demand it, 
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But if there is nothing to warrant such a change, then 
it behoves every one of us to rivet our attention. to the 
franchise without interfering with the Swarajist part of 
the Congress. activity in any shape or form. Half an 
hour to be honestly given by every Congressman and 
Congresgwoman to the wheel and whole time to its 
organising by those who have an aptitude for it, is not 
an exorbitant demand for the national cause. 
Congress Membership 

According to advices received from different Provinces 
the total membership figare is over 12,500 Bengal 
having made the largest contribution since the last 
fignre of 11,000 had beon toached. Regular weekly 
reports, however, do not still reach this office and stray 
reports from District Congress Committees do not help 
to indicate the exact position. We refrain, therefore, 
from giving the revised figures of some of the Provinces 
in this issue. The outstanding feature worth recording 
is that Bengal has almost come in a line- with Gujarat 
thoogh the latter boasts of .as many members of the 
A group as the former has of the B group. 


Our Unfortunate Sisters 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 

Of all the addresses I received in the South the 
most touching was one on behalf of the Devadasis—a 
euphemism for prostitutes. It was prepared and brought 
by people who belong to the clan from which these 
unfortunate sisters are drawn. I understood frcm the 
deputation that brought the. address that reform from 
within was going on but that the rate of progress was still 
slow. The gentleman who led the deputation told me 
that the public in general was apathetic to the reform. 
The first shock I received was at Cocanada. And I did 
not mince matters when I spoke to the men of that 
place. The second was at Barisal where I met a large 
numbcr of these unfortunate sisters. Whether they ke 
known as Dcvadasis or by any other name, the problem is 
the same. It is a matter of bitter shame and sorrow, of 
deep hemiliation, that a number of women have ito sell 
their chastity for man’s lust. Man the law-giver will 
have to pay a dreadful penalty for the degradation 
he has imposed upon the sccalled weaker sex. 
When woman, freed from man’s snares, rises to the full 
height and rebels against man’s legislation and _ insti- 
tutions designed by him, her rebellion, no doubt non- 
violent, will be none the less effective. Let the Indian man 
ponder over the fate of the thousands of sisters who are 
destined to a life of shame for his unlawfal and immoral 
indulgence. The pity of it is that the vast majority of 
the men who visit these pestilential haunts are married 
men and therefore commit a double sin. They sin against 
their wives to whom they have sworn allegiance and 
they sin against the sisters whose purity they are bound 
to guard with as much jealousy as that of their own 
blood sisters. It is an evil which cannot last -for a single 
day, if we men of India realise our own dignity. 

If many of the most respectable among us were 10t 
steeped in the vice this kind of indulgence would be regard- 
ed as a greater crime than the stealing of a banana by a 
hungry man or the picking of a pocket by a youngstet 
who is in need of money. What is worse 0 
more hurtfal to society—to steal property or to stea 
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thé honour of a woman? Let me not be told. that. the 
public woman is party to the sale of her honour, but not 
the millionaire on the race-course whose pocket is picked 
by a professional pickpocket. Who 1s worse—an urchig 
who picks a pocket or a scoundrel who drugs his victim 
and thon makes him sign away the whole of his 
property? Does not man by his subtle and unscrupulous 
ways first rob woman of her noblest instinct and 
then make her partner in the crime committed agsinst 
her? Or are some women, like Panchamas, born to a 
life of degradation? I ask every young man married or 
anmarried to contemplate the implications of what I 
have written. I cannot write all I have learnt about 


this sovial disease, this moral leprosy. Let his imagination’ 


fill in the rest and then let him recoil with horror and 
shame from the sin if he has himself been guilty of it. 
And let eyery pure man, wherever hois, ilo what he can to 
purify his neighbourhood, 1 know that the second part 
is easier written than practised. It is a delicate matter. 
Bat for its very delieacy it demands the attention of 
all thoughtful men. Work among the unfortunate 
sisters mast be left everywhere to experts. My suggestion 
has reference +0 work among the visitors to these houses 
of ill-fame. 


Toddy Drinking 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 


Mr. John Matthai in a speech before the Madras 
Council, when a resolution was propored to throw cut 
an allowance of money for excise officers’ expenses, 
made an important declaration, which cannot be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. As reported, he stated that if they 
wished to have a real test of the aggregate consumption 
of alcohol in the Madras Province, they should not 
only regard the increase of consumption which had 
taken place, bat consider the actual consumption per 
head of the population. They should not only caleulate 
the exact amount of alcohol vonsamed by each person, 
who was in the habit of drinking, bat should also make 
a comparative study of the subject. He had done so, 
add was in o position to state that the amount of 
aleohol consumed by the average drinker in Madras was 
50 per cent less than what would be considered harmful 
by medical experts in other parts of the world, 


He went on to say, that there was a very important 
difference between the consumption of ‘arrack and the 
consumption of toddy. He believed that the actual harm 
done by toddy drinking stood on a different footing 
from that which was done by arrack. He would make 
an exception, in temperance reform, with regard to 
toddy drinking. The difference between arrack anid 
toddy was this, that the former was raw, and the latter 
was distilled spirit. It would be very difficult indeed to 
prevent toddy drinking, though arrack might be 
prohibited. 

This statement, made by Mr. John Matthai, is open 
tO ¥ery serions objection from the point of view of 
‘temperance reformers, It is true that iho average 
consumption both of alcohol and of opiam in the whole 
6f India; when considered in the light of the vast 
tnillions of population, is not greatly in oxcess of the 
medical expert figure, With regard to opium consumption, 
the medical figare, which exports would consider as not 
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excessive, comes actually to half the quantity which is 
used per head in India. The medical index is 6 seers 
per 10,000; the Indian consumption is 12 seers per 
10,000. Thus, with regard to drug-taking, India though 
not an abstemious country is not a drug-addicted country 
like China. It consumes roughly twice as much opinam 
per head as the doctors think sufficient for medical 
purposes. With regard to alcoho], I know of no League 
of Nations figures avilable; but I confess that I have 
the gravest doubt whether Mr. John Matthai’s 
statement is correct, when ho says that the actual 
amount of alcohol consumed by the average drinker in 
India is 50 per cent less than what wonld ko ccnsidered 
harmfnl by medical experts, 


Thongh thal slatement may be very readily challenged, 
there are other statemenis which are open to far more 
serious objection. Mr. John Matthai seems to have 
taken no account of what may be called the black 
spots in the map of India with regard to alcoholic 
consumption. For irstance why does he not say 
anything about the excersive drinking which goes on in 
a suburb of Madras like Perambur? I have lived in 
that suburb among the working classes and seen with 
my own eyes more sordid drunkenness there than in 
the slums of London when I was working in South 


London as a missionery. It may be true of alcohol, as of 


opium, that the strong religious sanctions of the villages 
of India are still keeping the people abstemious; but in 
other parts of India, the most shocking intemperance 
prevails. I could take Mr. John Matihai to paris of 


industrial India, whether in Madras, or Calcutta, or 


Bombay, or Delhi, and show him sights which would 
horrify him as a Christian and a social reformer. 


Once more, Mr, Matthai's distinction between toddy 
drinking and arrack drinking is open to serious exception. 
No doabt arrack drinking is the worst; but toddy is 
often made so strong and so vile a poison, that it drives 
men almost mad. I have seen this myself in the 
plantations of Malaya; and I do dot think there is a 
single planter in Malaya, who has Tamil labourers under 
him and is responsible for their conduct, that would not 
gladly close every toddy shop near his own estate, if 
the Government would allow him to do so. This does 
not seem to me to point to the drinking of toddy by 
the Tamil labourers as practically equivalent to drinking 
ginger beer or lemonade. Especially when kept for 
some time, toddy is a most pernicions drink. It beccmes 
stronger in its alcoholic contents the longer it is kept; 
and it is almost impossible to prevent it being mixed 
with raw alcohol in some form or another and made 
into one of the most poisonous drinks in existence, I 
have had to do with Tamil labourers in different parts 
of the world and have always found that the most 
serious vice to which they are accustomed is the rice 
of intemperance. This always starts from toddy drinking. 
Toddy addicts are ready and eager to take any form of 
aleohol which is offered’ to them. In Sonth Africa, I 
have known them sign bends, which bring them back 
into the slavery of indontare, simply in order to get a 
bottle of whisky to queych their craving for drink. 
[I am sorry that Mr. John Matthai appears to be on 
the side of those who sro unwilling to deal drastically 
with such a deadly evil, and I hopo he will revise his 
opinions. I am quite certaity that if he had seen the 
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sights that I have seen among the Tamil community 


eee to excess of toddy drinking he would wish, a8 I 
0, tO put a limit to it as well as to arrack, 


On “Stoning to Death” 

The Mahatma has done a piece of service fo: Islem 
by entering into the controversy of the penalty of 
Seaey in Islam. Through his instrumentality the 
real issue has come to tho surface in a most clarified 
form. It has now been admitted on all hands :— 


(1) That the Quran prescribes no punishment 
for apostacy. 


ee: . 


(2.)-That “stoning to death” is not among 
the penal provisions of the Quran. 


(3) That thoagh many cases of apostacy did 
ocear in the days of the Holy Prophet no one was 
punished solely for it. 


Those in favour of punishing apostacy in Islem, 
howeyer, have now taken their Stand ona_ different 
ground. They allege that the (Quran is silent on the 
question of the said punishment and in such a case they 
would go to other sources for their authority; they would 
go to the Hadith—the words and actions of the 
Prophet—and, failing that, to the collective judgr ent 
of the Muslim jurists of renowned piety. In tho latter, 
they say, they find an authority for awarding capital 
punishment to an apostate. 


The position, however, is not tenable. To begin with, 
the Quran is no silent on the issue. I read the following 
in the Bouk : 

“Surely (as tor) those who believe, then 
disbelieve, again believe and again disbelieve, then 
increase in disbelief, Allah will not forgive them in 
the (right) path.” The Quran 4: 137 


_ “ Whoever from among you. turns back from his 
religion then Allah will bring a people. He shall 
love them and they shall love Him”. 6 : 54 


~ And whoever of you turns back from _ his 
religion and then he dies an unbslieyer—these it is 
whose works shall go for nothing in this world and 
the hereafter and they ‘are inmates of the _ fire, 
therein they shall abide.” 2 : 217. ; 


Jf there did exist any doubt as to the fate of an 
apostate in Islam, these verses—-and there is no other verse 
in the Quran on the subject—would dispel it at once. 
They are very cleay and definite; they leave no room for 
discussion; they require no comment, The first verse 
speaks of one rooted in apostacy; -twico he embraces 
Tslam, twice he rocanis it: how could there arise an 
oveasion for the repetition of the offenve, if un apostate 
had to receive capital. punishment on his forsaking Islam, 
how could he embrace it again and then forsake it? The 
yerse goes further, “then ‘increase in disbelief.” This 
occurs after the second ‘apostacy. ,It means survival of 
the apostate even after committing the sin a second time. 
The verse becomes meaningless if apostacy had to meet 
death. The Quran still contains the yerse and it must 
have @s binding force on Muslims, The punishment to 
be meted to such apostutes, as mentioned in the Quran, 
lies exclusively in the hands of Allat: and excludes human 
‘agency. : 
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The Quran therefore is conclusive on the point. But 
take for the sake of argument, that it is not so. Ate 
we then to accept every such practice, or opinion time~ 
honoured though it may be, that insults our’ intelligetieb 
and perturbs our conscience? Islam does not corner ws 
to such a condition; nay it relieves us of it by giving 
us a doctrine established under the direction of the 
Holy Prophet that guides all our juristic adjudications 
in matters not spoken of in the Holy Quran. No judg- 
ment—may it be single or collective and it may 
count on a big name to back it—can bind fis if it 
goes against the Quran and good conscience. No human 
authority can abrogate the tenets of the Book. The 
word of God is the only criterion even to test the 
genujneness of the Hidith, No word or action alleged 
as coming from the Prophet, can be accepted as such, if 
it controverts any thing in the Quran. It is not cf him, 
as he himself says but something forged pon him, The 
so-called collective judgment allowing .puttighment of an 
apostate will be acceptable only if, firstly, it does not 
violate any Quranie tenets and secondly it is not contrary 
to reason, equity and good conscience. This, by way of 
implication, I say on no less authority than that of the 


Prophet himself. . - 


The Quran admittedly pllows freedom of conscience. 
It respects personal judgment in religion. “ No 
compulsion in religion” is the golden rule promulgated 
exclusively by the Quran. Apostacy after alt is a change 
of opinion in religion, If it is punished, it-is compulsion 
in religion, and therefore contrary io the Quragy, The 
verse while prohibiting the said compulsion speaks, also 
of its raticnrle. It sayf; “There is no compulsion ig 
religion, truly the right way has been made clear to 
reason frcm error,” (2:256) “The right way” mentioned 
in the verse is Islam, Its superiority over the other ways 
as the book says has been shown on the strength of 
reason, but if someone is still unable to appreciate Islam's 
claim to his reason, he should be excused. You cannot 
punish any person for his defective power of reason. I 
agree with the Mahatma when he says that “everything 
has to submit to the test of reason.” The Quran says 
the same thing when preaching its truth. It gives full 
liberty to every man to accept or reject its message. It is 


therefore ridiculous even to imagine that Islam would 


give countenance to punish heresy or apostacy. Besides, 
if Islam claims to be a proselytising institution, it must 
drive home its truths to others by bringing them to the 
anvil of reason. It would not do for us to say to 
Mahatma or any one else, that things concerning those 
within the pale of Islam are not of their concern; and 
they therefore are debarred from saying their sayin the 
matter. It does not affect Mahatma’s prestige by 
saying what he thinks right upon the question.. ‘Islam 
will lose its prestige, if its adherents betray such 
weakness in their armoury. If Islam is the truth— 
and I intelligently believo it to be so—a Muslim 
must staud. always prepared to show it so, und that, 
oxclusively on the strength of reason and logic, especially 
when the Quran itself is no authority to others, leave apart 
any other human agency. The Book admits the situation. 
It therefore. appeals to reason, even in teaching things that 
seemingly transcend reason; and if the Quran allows 
others to accept its traths only through reason and .not 
through any coercion, a Muslim would ‘be watrae to 
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himself and to his God-given gift—reason—if he is 
calied upon to accept anything in religion under 
compulaion and does not spurn at the course. It i8 a 
matter of thanks-giving to the Almighty that we have 
been saved the situation. There is nothing in Islam 
that I am called upon to accept at the mutilation of 
my reason and at the sacrifice of my personal 
yadgment. 

Port Manzrot ) 


Khwaja Kamaluddin 
§-4-25, ) 


[I had no desire to open the columns of Young 
India to a dissertation on the Quran on any subject 
treated in that holy Book. But having ventured on 4 
discussion myself on ‘stoning to death’ penalty I 
could not very well refuse admission to Khwaja Saheb’s 
article, in order that the readers of Young India may 
authoritatively know that the Quran does not countenance 
stoning to death in any case whatsoever and does not 
punish apostacy during man’s life on earth. But this 
shall be the last mention in Young India about ‘stoning 


to death’ penalty. M. K. G.] 
In Defence 
To, 
The Editor, Young India 
Ahmedabail 
Sir, 


In the course of an article on Travancore published 
in your esteemed paper, Mr. M. K. Gandhi refers to 
the drink evil and says, giving somo facts and figures :— 

“rom all one can see the State is looking 
upon the increasing revenne with philosophic calmness, 
if not with pleasure.” 

I am afraid that the above statement is thoroughly 
unfounded and oply justifies the statement that the 
observations of a few hours’ world tourists are incorrect 
as they are formed on ill-informed data. I shall only 
place some facts and leave you apd your readers to 
form their owa impressions. These are culled from the 
report published last week of a Committee of officials 
and non-officials appointed by His Highness’ Government 
to submit their proposals to enable Government to 
attain success in their declared policy of prohibition 
by slow and easy stages. So long ago as 1874 the 
then Dewan, Sir A. Seshiah Sastri in reviewing the 
excise revenue, said :— ‘The increase in revenue under 
this head, though attributable direotly to keen competi- 
tion and indirectly to the increasing prosperity of the 
lower classes is, however, not a fit subject for congratula- 
tion in respect of its influence on the morals of the 
people and it were devoutly to be wished it were 
otherwise.” During the past 50 years the policy of 
Government has been to reduce the drink evil. In the 
year 1084 (1909) the figures stood thus :— 


Area servyod Population 

Kind of shops No. per shop Sorved per 

per sq. mile. shop 

Aarack shops 677 5°67 2,822 

Toddy shops 1,540 2-43 1,240 
Arenck and Toddy 

shops 4,320 ‘76 240 
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“Four years later, the corresponding figures were :— 


Arrack shops 736 9°55 4,666 
Toddy ene 1,553 449 2,198 
In 1098 (1923) again the figures were :— . 
Arrack shops 631 11 mye 
Toddy shops 13578 5°06 2,86 


“Thos the policy of reducing the number of shops 
has been steadily maintained. Nor was it otherwise 
with regard to the taxation of intoxicating liquors. 
The duty of 7 annas per 20° u. p, or 8% as per proof 
gallon which prevailed in 1049 (1874) now stands at 
Rs. 3 as. 12 per proof gallon showing an increase of 
585-7 per cent, while the tree tax which stood at -Re. 1, 
1} and 2 for six months for a Palmyra, Cocoanut and 
Choondapana tree respectively, in 1082 (1907) new 
stands at Rs. 1-12-0, Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 respectively. 
The strength of the liquor hai been reduced from 
29° u. p. and 30° u. p. to 25° up. and 36° & p 
(Page 6, Excise Committee Report). This restrictive 
policy has largély been responsible for the reduction in 
the consumption of liquor. To quote the Excise 
Committee Report agaia:— 

“Whereas in 1088 (1913), the consumption of arrack 
stood at 1,16,624-95 proof gallons, in 1098 (1923) after 
a lapse of ten years the consumption has been only 
1,20,786°62 proof gallons. Tho consumption per head 
of population was only 1:46 drams in 109%, against 
1-64 drams in 1088 (1913), that is to say, the 
consumption actually fell by 11°) per ecnt when 
calculated on the increase in the population during the 
period...... During the intervening period between 1086 
and 1098, the population has increased by about 17 
per cent” (page 6). In the face of these bare facts, 
it is for your readers to judge whether “the State 
is looking upon the increasing revenue with philosophic 
calmness, if not with pleasure”. Vor further particulars 
about the measures taken to minimise the drink evil, 
I would refer you to the Times of India of 31st 
March, 1925. 

A Travancorean 

[1 was not unprepared for some such defence. But 
I reniain unrepentant. J have paid unstinted tribute 
to the Travancore administration. But the Abkari 
policy admits of no such defence. The extracts quoted 
read like pages from British Administration reports. 
Liquor is not a matter to trifle with. No soft and easy 
going policy will cope with the tremendous eyil. 
Nothing short of total prohibition caa saye the people 
from the curse. M. K. G.]} 


The Hindi Navajivan 
According to the present arrangements the Hinds 
Navajivan 1s issued on Thursday simultaneously with 
Young India. The latest articles of Gandhiji, are thus 
made available to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 
same day on which they appear in Young India, 
Annual subscription, Ra, 4 omly, should be remitted by 
Money Order in advance us no V, P, P's, are sent. 
Intending Subscribers 
are requested to remit sabécriptions by Money Order 
tn advance and not to advise as to send the first 
nomber per V. P, as we do mot realize subscriptions by 
Y. P. system. Manager, Young Indie 
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The reader will be glad to learn that the Travancore 
Government have released Sit. Karur Nambudripad and 
withdrawn the prohibition order against Sjt. Ramaswamy 
Naicker. I understand too that the Travancore Govern- 
ment is giving full effect to the agreement arrived at 
between the Commissioner of Police and myself. I tender 
my congratulations to the Travancore Government on 
the admirable spirit with which it is acting in the 
matter of the long delayed reform. Let me hope that 
before long the prohibition against the use by 
‘untouchables’ of public yroacs surrounding temples 
will be a thing of the past. I need hardly point out to 
the Satyagrahis the absolute necessity of a screpulous 
observance of their part of the cornpact. 

Bengal Again 

I am looking forward to the Bengai tour in great 
hope. Bengal has the finest imagination. The Bengali 
youth are keen-witted. They are self-sacrificing. Letters 
received from all over Bengal are most enticing. | wish 
I had the health to stand the strain that the tour 
should invo ve. My Kathiawad tcur has given me malarial 
fever which though brought under subjection has left 
me very weak. I hope to pick up strength during the 
nine days that still remain at my disposal. But 1 ask 
the organisers to make my daily labour as light as 
possible. I repeat once more that I would Jike the 
whole tour to be thoroughly businesslike, Bengal is said 
to lack business capacity. Let the charge be falsified. 
When businesslike habits are added to a keen and 
imaginative intellect the combination curries everything 
before it. May Bengal show the combination. I expect 
in everyplace full statistical information. If every 
address, instead of reminding or informing me of my 
many virtues, were to give a faithful record of the 
activities of the district or town presenting it, what 


an edacation it would be for mea? For instance, 
every address can give me accurate informatidn 
about the number of self-spinning aud other 


members, the number of spinning wheels working, 
the averago cupacity of each wheel, the counts spun, the 
monthly output of yarn and Khadder, the number of 
looms working with hand spun and other yarn, the 
number of Khadday depots and tho sales in each, etc. 
The address may also give the number of national schools 
and colleges with the number of boys and girls attending 
them. It may add all tho information about activity 
qmvig the untouchable anJj their condition before aud 


after the commencement of organised work among them. 
It Should describe the Hindu-Muslim condition and 
finish off with a description of the drink and opium 
traffic. ven if it be too late to embody all the valuable 
information in the addresses, it would be well to give 
me the information on a separate piece of paper. May 
I also say that it would be wrong to give me costly 
caskets or frames for the addresses? I should be satisfied 
with hand-written addresses on handmade paper or on 4 
piece of Khaddar. I need not tell Bengal that it may 
make an address artistic without making it costly or 
unportable. In Travancore, in several places, the addresses 
were traced on delicate little palmyra leaves. I want to 
reach the heart of Bengal as of India. And where heart 
is to speak to heart, costly things 
phrases are a hindrance rather than a help. I am 
hungering for deeds not words. Solid Khaddar work is 
dearer to me than heavy gold or silver plate. 

More Tales of Woe 

The Sikh cup of sorrow is evidently not yet full. 
Here is a wire from Amritsar: 

‘ Shiromani Gurudwara Prabendhak Committee 
has received harrowing details of beating not excluding 
pulling of beards and Avcshas of members 2nd 
Shahidi Jatha in Camp Jails Nabha on 16th April. 
Beating irflicted to exact apologies. Committee has 
also recéived some hair and beards pulled out. There 
are now in Nabha one hundred and fourteen cases 
of sufferers of this beating. Composition as under: 
serious seven, confusion of head two, face eight, arm 
ten, thigh seven, shin eight, private parts eight, back 
five, minor hurts fifty one. Kindly arrange immediate 
visit Nabha Camp Jail.” 

Kither the statement is true or it is untrue. If 
it is true, it calls for an open and impartial inquiry, 
The Government of India cannot plead neutrality. 
heir own officer is administering the State. To the 
Sikh friends I can only say every wrong has a remedy. 
And this wrong, if the allegetions can be sustained, 
will not long remain without a rethedy. As a journalist 
as well as President of the Congress, I plead my 
precent helplessness to render aid beyond giving publicity 
and tendering my sympathy; but God willing I shall not 
remain long helpless. Every wound inflicted on 
innocence ix a wound cut deep inte every Congressman 
and every journalist. And these wounds are winged 
messengers who carry their own tale to the four corners 
of the earth, pierco through the heavens end reach the 
great white Throne of Justice. 


and even fine 
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With Gandhiji in Gujarat 


I see that the Dhasa untouchables and the Mangrol 
Brahmins have attracted the attention of the T mes of 
India, Tt does not know, however, that only two months 
ago during Gandhiji's second tour in Kathiawad we had 
the delightful experience of seeing a happy farcily of Dhed 
musicians singing away in the drawing room of a Jain 
gentleman’s house in Vankaner. A thing like this could 
not have happened two years ago. But the recent Gujarat 
téur revealed a thing which one would not have dreamt 
of two years ago. It was not aJain’s house. It was tho 
house of an orthodox Brahmin priest in a little village called 
Sisodra, a few miles from Navsari. Gandhiji was far from 
well, and would fain have cancelled Sisodra from the 
programme. But when he was told that this Brahmin 
gentleman, who aloog with his family spun regularly 
and wore Khaddar made out of homespun yarn, had 
called a little meeting of the untouchables of the village 
in his own house, Gendhiji had no heart to cancel Sisodra. 
And what did we see there? ‘there were all the 
untouchables of the village—men and women—seated 
together in the house of Keshavram, Gandhiji’s seat in 
front of them, and the members of the family ll 
supremely happy. Some of the village people, too, did 
come in to share the joy, whilst some watched the scene 
from outside. Mr. Keshavram’s old mother came and 
garlanded Gandhiji. A friend asked her, ‘ Mother, do 
you like all this?’ ‘Certainly,’ she said. ‘ Would you 
admit all these untouchables right up to your inner 
rooms?’ ‘Without doubt.’ ‘Would you permit them 
to draw water from your well?’ was the third question 
of the impatient friend who could not believe his own 
eyes, and was trying to make himself doubly  suro. 
‘Without doubt ' came the reply as promptly as before. 
Then came Mr. Keshayram's wife and half a dozen other 
ladies—all relatives and friends —who paid their 
respects and went back, passing through the rows of 
untoachables seated there. There was another question, 
however, in store for the old lady. ‘ Supposing you are 
exeOmmunicated ?’ ‘What then?’ she said, now impatient 
of farther question, ‘ we sball live alone.’ Gandhiji asked 
no questions to the members of the family, who he 
learnt aftorwards, were associating with the 
untouchables for the last three years, Only ono or two 
questions he put to the untouchable friends. ‘I am glad, 
Keshavram and his family do not regard you 
untouchables. What about the rest of the Village ?’ 
‘Some do touch us, whilst some do not yet.’ * That's 
all right. Do you eat carrion?’ « No, we gave it up 
some time ago.’ ‘Do yon drink?’ ‘Very few, But we 
hope to abolish it altogether.’ It was an ennobling sight. 
Whilst moat of the leaders were talking of depression in 
the country, and whilst the ultra orthodox were holding 
meetings to proclaim the narrowness of 
the world, this unassuming man Was 
put his own house in order and 
amazing extent. 

Another interesting item during the visit to Navsayj 
wis the meeting with the Parsi friends, Gandhiji deliver- 
ed himselt of his whole soul before them. 
nothing new in the speech, but the 


their creed to 
trying his best to 
had succeeded to an 


There was 
presentment was 
absolately uew, and I dare say it stirred tha Parsi friends 
thromgh and through. Hig friendship with and debt to 
the Parsi commonity, said Gandhiji, wes an old story. 


It was Parsi Rostomji who, at zrave risk to his life and 
property gave him refuge whilst the Enropeans in S uth. 
Africs lynched hin and wanted his head on charger. It 
was Dadabhai Naoroji at whose feet he sat when he first 
went to Kaglend. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta guided his 
footsteps when in 1896 he returued from South Africa 
Even today amongst his closest associates were the ground 


daughters of Dadabhai Naoroji, and Mithubai Petit aid 
Mr. Bharucha who think of naught else bot the 
propagation of Khaddar. How then could he find 


wuny fault with that community? If at all 
he could get into closer touch with it he would feel 
himself blessed. It was Ratan Tata'whom Gokhale asked 
him to look to when he wanted money for South Africa, 
and he responded magnificently. At the time of tho 
Swaraj Fund collections it was a Parsi who headed the 
list of donors. Dodds had placcd Paris’ at the top 
amongst the benefactors of maukind, for charity is a 
quality of the soul and they excelled in it. If they 
had given out of the largeaess of the charity so much 
in the past, would they not go a step further? He 
wanted no money, but charity ia the uoblest seuse of 
the term. He wantel the Parsi sisters’ heart for the 
poor of the land. He wanted them to give up their 
silk sarees and take to the exclusive use of Kthaddar, 
Mrs. Perin Captain, Mrs, Nargs Captain and Miss 
Mithubai Petit weve devoting thcemselyc3s heart and soul 
to vetting fine Khaddar embroidered by poor Parsi 
women, and to selling them to rich Parsi and Hiudu 
sisters. Would they not purchase Khaddar from these 
sisters ? But all were not rivh. ‘Tle majority were poor, 
and the thiog that oven the poorest could givo was half 
an hour's labour on the spinning wheel everyday. That 
was the only way in which they could identify them- 
selves with the poor. His other request to tho 
community was to give up the use and sale of liquor. 
le knew it was a difficult thing to give up liquor. It 
was with very great difficulty that he could persuade 
his friend Parsi Rustomji to take a vow not to touch 
liquor. And even he, brave as ho was, went back on 
his yow, after.a certain time. But tho attempt must be 
made and seriously and once for all. They must 
understand that the community could not have an 
exhaustless stream of Tatas and Readymoneys and once a 
vicious habit contaminated it, the spring was sure to 
dry up. It would mean the ruia of a little community 
like theirs. It was not difficult for them to give up 
dealing in liquor, Theirs was an enterprisiag community, 
They could find any amount of other business to do. 
Tt was far easier for a little community like theirs to 
carry out the reform than for an unwieldy community 
like the Hindu. His heart wept tosea Parsig in charge 
of liquor shops wherever he went. He] ope! they would 
lay his advice to heart, and put him at esse so far as 
boyeott of foreign cloth and liquor were concerned. 


Khaddar production is no€ progresaing in the parts 
visited, though the peogke nobly Tesponded so far as 
mortey for cotton was concerned. Little villages collected 
on the spot from three to six hundred each, and Navsari 
collected eight hundted. It is a sign of the times 
that the Saba (¢ ¢. the District Magistrate ) of Navsari 
contributed Rs. 25/- 

That brings me to Broach and the cotton collections 
made there. Altogother something over Ks, 7000) was 


collected in two days, very small villages contributing 
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handsomely. But the most noteworthy part of it is that 
the ‘Thakore Sahebs of Kerwada and Amod 
coutributed Rs, 50/-. Both these gentlemen gave Gandhiji 
cordial invitations and welcome. The Thakore Saheb 
of Kerwada attended tho public meeting held in~ his 
village. Their handsome gesture deserves to be copie} 
by the Chiefs and Zaminda*s all over India. Their 
names reminded me of Mr. Ratna Sabhapati Kownder of 
Paddupalayam. ( South India ) who has given a rich little 
plot of land ont of his Zamindari to Mr. Rajagopalachari 
for his Ashram. He and his’ family regularly spin and 
clothe themselves in Khaddar woven out of their owa 
yarn and he and his cousin pledged themselves, whea 
Gandhiji met them last month, to work heart and soul 
for Khaddar and temperance. Why should there’ bo 
Only a few instances in the whole of India of Zaminda-s 


80 closely identifying themselves with the poor of. the. 


land ? 


Lhe little villages on the Nerbudda gave enthusiasti: 
receptions and spontanecusly collected large sums fo: 
cotton. ‘The cotton purchese out of the amounts 
collected in Surat and Broach districts will be utilised ii 
making distribution to spinning members who cannot affor] 
to purchase cotton, and in supplying slivers at half prices 
to those who undertake to spin and gei their yarn woven. 
This yarn also will be woven at half the usual rates, 
Distribution of Rs. 76+0 worth of cotton for these 
purposes means considerable work for workers in the 
‘small District of B‘oach. 

The vi-it to a tiny lice village called Tayaza was of 
esp*cial interest. There was a compact little group of 
men and women seated in the shade o a tres facing 
the river. It wss no use lacturing to them, :ni they did 
not want anything more than a homely cha’, ‘I am 
glad you are giving me money but wl y do you disappoint 
me in the matter of Khaddar?’ asked Gandhiji. ‘How have 
I offended you that you dare to disuppoint me thes ? The 
question was addressed to the women. Usually it is no 
easy thing to draw the women into a conversation, bnt 
‘these Raypnt women re:pornded chcerfally. ‘No Sir, 
it is Our offe.ce not yours. But we shall spin and 
wear Khaddar.’ 

‘When ?’ 

‘Well,’ replied an old women with a sigh, ‘ Heaven 
knows when. My pilgrimage is almost over and to- morrow 
I may not be’. ‘Well, well’, said Gandhiji, every One 
of us has to die. But let us doso with an casy 
conscience. Begin wearing Khaddar today, and you will 
have no qualms of conscience when the call comes.’ ‘I 
shall’, she said, a smile lighting up her face this time. 
_ Now he turned to the men. ‘Do you drink? he 

asked. ‘ No; but. some of us are addicted to opiam.’ ‘ Can't 
you give itup?’ ‘ Only those of us take it, who are addicted 
to it’ replied an old man with heavy whiskers. ‘Of 
course I know that’, said Gandhiji, laughing, ‘ but I 
want you to give it up.’ ‘It is an ancient habit with 
some of us’ explained the old man, ‘and it is almost 
impossible to get over it.. But we are trying to see to 
if that no young man gets into that habit’. Wesre trying 
to restrict. the circle of addicts.’ ‘I understand your 
difficulty,’ said Gandhiji, ‘I know that it is almost 
impossible to give up this habit. But keep your 
promise not to allow your circle to grow.’ With this 
he turned again to the women. But wont 
you promise me today tlat you will henceforth wear 
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Khadi?’ ‘Wo will, but it is rather difficult to put up with 
coarse Khaddar’, replied ore of the women. ‘It interferes 
with the digestion, Ani you know we eat very coarse 
food, not easy to digest. Besides we might wear Khaddar 
but not our young girls. They have yet to marry and 
they must have the stuffs.’ ‘I dare say’ replied Gandhiji 
with a smile, ‘but the only way to get fine clothes is to 
spin fine yarn. And you must see that all of us wear 
coarse Khaddar without detriment to our health. And do 
you krow Harikhai Amin?’, he asked poiating to the 
gentleman sitting on his left. ‘Oh yes, he is is a Mahatma.’ 
‘That he surely is. And yet he is wearing coarse Khaddar. 
And you know what his nigce who was married only the 
other day did? She spins regularly. But when she was 
betrothed, she spun very finc yarn enough to make a pair 
of Dhotis to present her husband with. Now Haribhai is 
rich enough to buy any amount of siJken and foreign 
stuffs, but he and his family wear coarse Khaddar to sei 
people like you an example, and to benefit the poor of 
the land. Don’t you think you should copy his example ?’ 
‘We promise, we promise’, was the reply that came 
from the lips of many women there and with that 
promise from. those plain simple folk Gandhiji pr :cceded 
to the next village. 

I cannot close this without referring to the address 
presented to Gandhiji by the Jambusar Munic'pality and 
The address studiousiy omitted all 
reference to Gandhiji’s efforts for the removal of 
uutouchability, but was otherwise full of warm praise. 


‘I see’ Said Gandhiji, ‘that you have committed the 
error of omitting the untouchables. A Municipality 
that ignores the untouchables hardly deserves the name. 
The fact is that you wanted to flatter yourself that you 
were honouring me, and you thought you could do so 
by referring only to a part of my activities. You can 
surely refer to a part of the activities, provided they are 
divisible. But I have so often said that my effort for 
the remoyal of untouchability is an integral part of my 
life, and you cannot isolate it from my other activities. 
I would not be a true Hindu, unless I live and move 
and have my being in trying to rid Hinduism of this 
curse. Those therefore who do believe in tntouchability 
as part of Hinduism, or who are indifferent in the matter 
cannot give me an address of welcome. I am no cfficial, 
nor. a Sirdar, that you should,give me a conventional 
address. Not that any conventional address of welcome 
can be called one. Bat I deserro it the least. I am 
a Lhang/,a scaveng<r, a Spinner, a weaver and a labourer, 
and I want. if -at all, to be honoured as such. Swaraj 
cannot be had without Hindu-Muslim unity and though 
we may nct have it to-day, we are bound to have it 
some day—but the absence of Hindu-Muslim unity does 
not mean the destruction of Hinduism. At the worst we 
may have to fight a few pitched battles before we unite. 
The aksence of Khaddar und Charkha similarly does not 
mean the destruction of Hinduism. But untouchability 
spells its ruin, We shall be the laaghiog stock of 
humanity of we hug this curse, and the religion that 
nurses it shall stand condemned by the world. You 
should not therefore have presented to me thi3 address. 
It will, however, serve a8 a beacon-light to me. I hope 
that no association will trouble to present me with 
addresses if it cannob endorse my work for and amoag 
the untouchables,’ M. D. 
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No Sign Yet 
(By M. kK. Gandhi) 


One of the numerous addresses presented to me in 
the South contains the following remarkable sentence : 

“Though you haye cried halt at Bardoli, we 
still cherish the hope that you will, in the near 
future, lead us to the battlefield, wherein we shall 
all enbdue our differences in our fight for Swaraj, 
with the pure and unsullied weapon of non-violent 
mass Civil disobedience, without which, it is well- 
nigh impossible to attain Swaraj frcm the hands of 
an unwilling and greedy naticn, whose imperialism 
is nothing but ruthless exploitation.” 

There is here a slight disappointment over the Bardoli 
decision. I know that many thought at the time, and 
still thiak, that the Bardoli decision was a political 
blunder of the first magnitude and showed my _ utter 
unfitness for political leadership. In my opinion, however, 
the Bardoli decision was a great service I rendered to 
the country. It showed on my part, not lack of political 
judgment, but abundance of political foresight. The 
lessons that we have learnt since were well-worth 
learning. If we had then earned a cheap victory, it 
would have cost us dear, and British Imperialism would 
have consolidated itself with fresh vigour. Not that it 
is not consolidate! enough now. Bat the consolidation 
then would have been far more effective. 


Critics may say this is all argament based on prcba- 
bility. And so it is. But for me the probability borders on 
certainty. Any way, the Bardoli decision enables me to 
hope for a day not far distant, when a fight will 
become a great probability. Any fight now to be 
undertaken must be a fight to the finish. But 
I must freely confess that there is nothing today 
on the Indian horizon to warrant the hopa of early, 
mass Civil disobedience. For one thing, there are not 
enough workers for organising such a struggle. It 
requires closer touch with the masses than we have 
yet showa overselves capable of. It needs greater, 
Warmer and continuots service of and identification with 
the masses than we have yet felt desirous of. We 
must feel and bz one with the masses before we can 
expect successfully to lead them to a peaceful victory. 
Indeed when we have arrived at that stage, mass Civil 
disobedience will ha-dly be necessary. But we must have 
that confidence in ourselves. Today I, at any rate, have 
none. Any attempt at the present moment at mass 
Civil disobedience must result in undisciplined sporadic 
Yivlence which will be put down the instant it 
forth. Bat Civil «disobedience does not admit of 
any violence or countenancing of violence directly 
or indirectly. The wheel is undoubtedly 
designed to briny about that peacefal and 2alm atmosphere 
of solemn determination. It is the symbol of social 
Service of the highest order. Tt is the cement to bind 
the masses to us national servants. It is a precursor 
of conscious co-operation on 9 scale hitherto unknown {o 


breaks 


spinning 
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the world. If the wheel fails, it means blank despair 
and starvation for the masses, Nothing can so quickly 
pat the masses on their legs a8 the spinszing wheel and 
all it resistless in its march, It % 
innocence personified. It adds dignity to the poverty of 
the masses because it relieves it of its worst featores. 
The wheel is making progress but not rapid enough for 
our purpose — not even for bringing about exclusion of 
foreign cloth from the country. 


means. It is 


But there is no causa for despair. The wheel will 
weather many a storm and will come’ through them all 
seatheless. And as I haye no other means but truth 
and aon-violence fo: fighting India’s battle for freedom, 
I must swear by it. Thoagh, therefore, mess Civil 
disobedience is practically an impossibility, indiyidna] 
Civil disobedience is a possibiliiy at eny time. But even 
that time is not yet. There are too many dark and 
threaten\ng clouds on the horizon that threaten to 
overwhelm u3 from within. ‘The faith of the ont and out 
believers ia Chrrkha, removal of untouchubility and 
Hindu-Muaslim [Unity has still to be tested to warrant a 
positive knowledge of who is who. 


Varnashram Again 
(By M K. Gandhi) 
A correspondent writes : 
“In your recent Madras speech yeu have re 


stated your faith in the four Varnas, But should 
the Varnas be strictly hereditary? Some people 
think that you favour rigid adherence io the 


hereditary principle; others that you do not. From 
a perusal of your writiogs Iam inclined to agree 
with the former. [or instance, what else does your 
dictum that the ‘untonchables’ should ke classed 
with ‘Shndras’ aad that they should enjoy all the 
rignts of ‘Non-Brahmins’, indicate? Why this 
constant re-iteration of the old arbitrary distinction 
between Brahmin and Non-Brahmin as if the two 
belonged to biologically different speeies? If an 
‘untouchab’o’ can become a ‘Non-Brahmin’, can he 
not also become a Brahmin in this very life? Again, 
if it is possible for an ‘untouchable’ to become a 
‘Shudri’, how is it impossible for a Shndra to 
become a Vysia, for a Vysia to become a Kshatriya 
or for a Kshatriya to becomo a Brahmin in this 
very life? Why do you huri the Law of Karma in 
the face of those who believe it to be posrible? ‘Is 
there a better Brahmin than Sree Narayana Guin 
Swami, the Ezhava? I know no better Brahmin 
than Gandhi, the Bania. I know also of hundreds 
of other ‘Non-Brahmios’ who are better Brahmins 
(in the best sense of that term) than most birth- 
Brahmins. 

“If you did not favour strict application of the 
principle of heredity, you would pot seek to 
prohibit inter-marriages between people, of the seme 
race professing the same religion and following the 
game custom; as are several members of the three 
Dwiga castes. Nor would youso strenuously oppose 
inter-dining between, say, vegetarian Brehming and 
vegetarian Noa-Brahmins, 


“Of course, heredity is a greut law of life, but 


there are even greater laws controlling its mysterious 
processes. Ove of them is the law of variation ig 
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Memorandum on Opium 


{As I wish to give all possible publicity to the Memorandam on Opium which follows, because it 
contains the salient facts, and may be kept for reference, I have asked the Editcr of Ypung India for permission 
to publish it as an Opiam Supplement. It was written by me for the inform:iion of the members of the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly at Delhi during the recent Opium DelL.ics. Inthe Council of State, the 
Opium resolution was not passed; but in the Legislative Assembly, the Government were defeate by a majority 
of 60 votes against 52, and an Enquiry was promised by Sir Basjl Blackett provided that tho local Governments 


accepted the suggestion and approved. 


C. F. A.] 


The rapidly growing consumption of opium, with 
its alkaloids, morphia and heroin, is now becoming a 
menace to the world, in the same way as the ‘white 
slave’ traffic and such diseases as ‘ plague’ or ‘leprosy’. 
Such evils can only be overcome by united international 
agreement. They can never be conquered by selfish 
isolation and national exclusive policy. 


At the present time, India stands to lose the 
friendship of those nations of the world who are on the 
side of humanity in the great straggle against the 
opium poison, if she is unwilling to fell into line with 
the world reform movement, which aims at restricting 
the actual cultivation of opium to the full medicinal 
‘Fequirements of the world’s population, and to leave 
nothing over for smuggling purposes. 


This was the great issue at Geneva; and America, 
China and Japan were on the side of the world reform 
movement. Many of the smaller nations sympathised 
with them. But Great Britain and the Government of 
India stood out stubbornly against this world solution 
based on restriction of cultivation. They suggested 
instead a very long process of gradual reduction of 
opium smoking and a stricter safeguarding of the 
manufactured drugs of morphia and heroin, so that 
they should not come into the hands of unlicensed 
dealers. Those powers which were financially interested 
in the sale and manufacture of opium into morphine 
and heroin sided with them. 


The contention of the opium reformers was, that it 
is quite impossible to stop the secret sales of the drugs, 
when once they have been manufactured. On the other 
hand, it is easy to detect how much of the opium poppy, 
with its white florer, is being grown. ‘Stop excessive 
cultivation,’ say the reformers, ‘and you get at the root 
of all the mischief: but once let the tiny pills of opiom 
and its alkaloids loose upon the world and they will be 
sure to be consumed by some one: they will be 
smuggled through, and no one: will be able to detect 
them.’ 


When the solution put forward by the opium 
reformers was rejected by the Governments of. India 
and Great Britain, America threatenod to leave the 
Geneva Conference in despair. Great Britain tried to 
avoid this ‘disaster and sent Lord Robert Cecil as a 


 Aelegate in order, if pdssible, to smooth over-matters and 


come to a compromise. But Lord Rabert Cecil only 
offended the American delegation. still .further and 
refused to accept their proposal. Therefore, President 
Coolidge recalled the American delegates ; and the Chinese 
delegates also left the Conference with them after three 
months of incessant delay and obstruction. Such a 
deadlock has: been an event of world importance. It is 
likely to prevent America finally from becoming a 
member of the League of Nations. For America is. 
saying : “Tf we cannot agree apon a purely humanitarian 
issue, such as opium, how shall we agree about political 
questions?” A little less stubbornness on the part of 
the representative of the Government of India might 
havo brought about a different result. 


There were two main disputes over which the breat 
and deadlock came. In both cf these unfortunately 
India was involved. ‘They were as follows :— 3 

('‘) With regard to India’s internal consumption of 
opium. 

(7) With regard to India’s external opium traffic. 

We may take these two disputes in order and deal 
with them separately. Below will be found the argument 
in each case :— . 


(7) Internal Consumption 

The Government of India declared at Geneva that 
India’s internal consumption of opium could not. be 
limited to Jndia’s medicinal needs. But the opiam 
reformers, includiog America, would have been satisfied, 
if India had agreed to reduce internal consumption 
approximately to the index figure of the League of 
Nations, which stands at 6 seers per 10,000 of population. 
That amount of 6 seers per 10,000 is arrived at after 
much calculation, and is regarded as sufficient to supply 
amply the full medicinal requirements to civilised people. 
Today, the opium figure for the whole of India is 
nearly 12 seers per 10,000 of the Indian population, or 
nearly double the estimate of the League of Nations. 
Bat while there are ‘opium’ addicted areas in India, 
where the consumption is enormously too high, there 
are also many whole provinces, wherein the League of 
Nations index figure is hardly at all exceeded. For 
instance, the United Provinces stands lowest, with a rate 
of 6 per 10,000, — exactly the League of Nations figure. 
Bengal, Bihar and. Madras stand next, with a ratio. of 
8 per 10,000, The Punjab stands in the middle, with 
an average of 11 per 10,000. Bombay is double the 
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amount, with 22 per 10,000; and Barma’s figure is 20. 
Assam is far the worst of all, with the alarming rate of 
52 per 10,000. In some districts of Avsam, where the 
Assamese race predominates, the rate goes up to 173 
avers per 10,000 and 189 seers and even to 257 seers 
in one instance. ‘The last named figure is the worst in 
India and Barma. In Barma, the presence of thé 
Chinese make for a high average. We have Mergui, 
with ita tin mines which employ Chinese labourers, 
with a congamption of 147 seers per 10,000 and Tavoy 
with 66 per 10,000 and Katha with 55 and 80 on. 
Theso high figures in Barma are due to the presence 
of Chinese who are opiam smokers.. 


Bat the most alarming figures of all are probably 
to be found in the modern industrial centres of India 
itself. There the excessive consumption of opium is 
very marked, and we know from the records of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and Calcutta how much of this is given 
by mothers to young babies. The figures are as 


follows :— 
Calcutta consumes 144 seers per 10,000 
Rangoon Pa 106 we 10,000 
Ferozepore a CO ww wr BOO 
Ladhiana -. aes es: 2000 
Lahore a 4034 5 we UO 
Amritsar a 28 yy gp 10,000 
Cawnpore ” 2 9 ” » 10,000 
Ahmedabad ” 42 ” ” 10,000 
Bombay ” 43 ”» ” 10,000 
Broach ow 51 ” ” 10,000 
Sholapar s So ap eRO O00 
Karachi es 06° > be 1G008 
Hyderabad - OF gS pc BOO 
(Sind) a 
Madras ii 26 4 10000 
Cattack Y» 25» » 10,000 
Balasore Se 10,000 


In Caloutta and Rangoon the presence of Chinese 
probably accounts for the extraordinarily high percentage. 
It is not difficult to see that on the whole the mass of 
the Indian village population remains remarkably frée 
from excess in Opium consumption (except in Assam and 
Burma). Bat the town population, where the religious 
sanctions of the village life have broken down, has 
begun to succumb to the insidious opjam habit and the 
danger is very great indeed of still further increase of the 
vicious consumption of opiam. I have already montioned 
the daily doping of babies. This leads to chronic 
coristipation and children who ure thus habitually doped 
suffer from debility and intestinal weakness for the rest 
of their lives. We are in danger of producing a weakly 
and debilitated industrial population which will be a 
terrible drag on the prosperity of India in tho future. 


Let mo before passing on, give in a table the opiam 
consumption of the different provinces and areas :— 


United Provinces 6-6 per 10,000 


Bengal 81 , 10,000 
Behar and Orissa 83 ,, 10,000 
Madras 85 , 10,000 
N. W Frontier 102 ,, 10,000 
Panjab i290 , 10,000 
Cen‘ral Provinces 16:1 » 10,000 
Bombay 22-2 ,, 10,000 
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Burma 28-7 , 10,000 
Assam 521 ,, 10,000 
Baluchistan 6°0 ,, 10,000 
Ajmere 52-7 , 10,000 
Coorg 2-3 ,, 10,000 
Delhi not given 

Grand Total 12°0 per 10,000 


After examining these figares very carefully it wil 
be seen that it is in the most thickly populated agricul- 
tural provinces, On the whole, that’ the lowest records 
are made. The first four provinces, whose records are 
fairly near the League of Nations index figure of be 
per 10,000, have s population of 170,000,000. It = 
clear, therefore, that if we were to deal thoroughly and 
drastically with what might be called the darker areas, 
anch as Assam and the industrial centres, we should 


effect two objects : 

(a) We should counteract the terribly near danger of 
the vast bulk of the Indian population becommg 
infected—a fate which has already happened to China. 

(b) We should be able to bring down the final grand 
total for the whole of India, which is now just double 
the League of Nations index figure, to a much more 
decent level. Indeed we might bring the All-India 
record within the medicinal limits recognised by the 
(League of Nations itself, — 

It may be stated, without hesitation, that if we could 
bring: the All-India figure down to 8 instead of 12, 
the League of Nations at Geneva would be. satisfied. 
Tho actual figure for America to-day is 8 grains per head 
of tho population, which works out at about 4 seers 
per 10,000 of the population. But Switzerland even with 
a Dangerous Drugs Act is as high as India’s present 
rate of 12 seera. I have quoted these figures to show 
that there is still an undoubtedly large variation even 
in the West, where opium can only be obtained under 
medical prescription. 

What follows from this analysis is the fact that if 
we seriously tackle the three outstanding evils of the 
present internal opium situation in India, namely, 

(a) The Chinese evil in Burma and Calcutta. 

(b) The Assamese race addiction. 

(c) The increasing evil at industrial centres. 


we might actually be able, without a Dangerous Drugs Act 
at all (which would be very difficult to work in India), 
to bring our opium consumption down to a much lower 
figure than at present and we should be able to stand s 
very fair comparison with Japan and the nations of the 
West. But for such a drastic revision and enquiry to 
be effective an All-India Committee must be appointed. 
It would not be satisfactory merely to rely on local 
enquiry; for as will be seen from the above analysis, 
the problem must bo tackled as a whole. 1 hope that 
such a drastic enquiry will be asked for when the 
Opiam Vote is brought forward on the Budget. The 
Royal Commission of 1894-5, on which the Government 
of India continually relies, is now out of date. A new 
India has come to birth since then, with new industrial 
and other problems. Also India has become an original 
member of the League of Nations. For these and other 
reasons a new enquiry is absolutely necessary. Whether 
it should be a Royal Commission of ot shonld be 
decided by the Legielative Chambers. 
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It ought to be made clear to everyone that Japan 
and the United States and practically every western 
country have refused to make revenue out of opium 
because they are aware that consumption beyond medical 
requirements 1s a dead loss im health and strength and 
moral stamina to the whole natin. As Ruskin s0 well 
pointed out, the ultimate wealth of any country is the 
weal, or well-being, of the people. No financial return 
can make up for loss of health and moral stamina, 
Therefore, every rupee saved from the opium revenue is 
equal to many rupeees saved in public health and publie 
efficiency. A fallin the opium revenue musi be always 
a matter for congratulation. A rise in the opium 
revenue is a thing to be feared. 


(7?) External Consumption 

It is now necessary to turn to tho export of opium 
from India to the countries of the Far East for purposes 
of opiam smoking. In the end, at Geneva, it was over 
this opium exported for smoking,—rather than over the 
internal consumption of opium in India beyond medical 
requirements,—that America finally broke away and 
left the Conference. It is necessary at this point very 
closely to follow the American argument, because the 
good faith and honour of India are involved. America 
has publicly accused the Indian Government of conniving 
at a breach of a solemn contract signed and sealed at 
the Hague Convention of 1912—13. In the plainest 
possible terms and in qnite undiplomatic language, 
Great Britain and India were accused, beforo the League 
of Nations of a breach of treaty. Many apologetic 
words were uttered afterwards by Lord Robert Cecil, in 
trying to smooth matters over; but in spite of all attempts 
at a compromise and appeals to the American delegation 
to withdraw the words uttered, the strong, blunt and 
almost bratal accusation still remained unrepealed and 
mncorrected. President Coolidge, fully approving of the 
action of the American delegation, recalled the delegates 
iby a curt eablegramin disgust. 


‘Let us examine very carefully the actual point at 
which this breach occurred and the accusation which 
_ @vas levelled against Great Britain and India as responsible 
and civilised nations. 

The Hague Convention of 1912—13 in AcaeTS VII 
states.as follows :— 


“The contracting powers shall prohibit the import 
and export of prepared opiam. Those Powers, however, 
which are not yet ready to prohibit immediately the 
export of prepared opium shull -prohibit it as soon as 
possible.” 

A very large proportion of tho opium exported 
from India goes to the British possessions in the Far 
East. It is at once prepared by the Governments _ of 
those British possessions for opiam smoking and sold in 
piam dens under a Government monopoly. The 
Government of India gets out of its contract by saying 
that it does not send out ‘prepared’ opium but ‘raw’ 
opium. The American Delegation stated that this was 
a mere quibble. It was a connivance between two 
parties at a breach of treaty and contract, because it 
was well-known that all the opium sent out from India 
+o the Far East was used for smoking purposes. 


‘The British possessions. in the Far Kast which 


imported this Indian opium tvok shelter under the words 


Opium. SUPPLEMENT 


. well over 1,000 seers per 10,000 of population. 
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“shall prohibit it as soon ag possible’’ ‘They said that 
they needed time to bring the- traffic to an end. The 
American. delegates pointed out that thirteen years had 
already elapsed since the signing of the Hague Convention, 
on January 23,°1912. How much more time did the 
contracting Powers want? Could they go on delaying 
till Doomsday ? 


Then Lord Robert Cecil brought forward on behalf 
of Great Britain and India the proposal that first of al 
it should be ascertained by an international commission 
that no opium was boing smuggled from China, After 
that date, fifteen years should be allowed to elapse, al 
the end of which the contracting Powers should agree 
to suppress opium smoking. 

America replied that this would mean only another 
interminable delay. By such- a dilatory course opium 
smoking would be suppressed somewhere near 1950. Even 
then, just as there. had been thirteen years delay already 
since the signing of the Hague Convention, so there 
might be again still further postponement. 

Then America made a last offer. America agreed to 
a period of 15 years delay from the present actual date, 
or 28 years delay from the actual date of the singing 
of the Hague Convention. Was not that long enough 

Great Britain and India rofused and Lord Robert 
Cecil insisted on his own formula of “fifteen years after 
it has been ascertained by an international commission 
that no smuggling is taking place from China.” 

From that point, the deadlock was final, One 
adjournment. after another took place, but both parties 
maintained their position. America still offered a fifteen 
years’ delay from January 1925. Great Britain offered 
fifteen years from the time that China should go dry. 

Let us see how the matter stands for India itself 
and the obligations of the Indian people to world opinion 
and the opinion of the League of Nations. 


Now it is quite certain that practically every chest 
of opium that leaves India for the Far Hast is 
immediately prepared for smoking and used for smoking. 
Therefore, Indian opium which is used all over the. 
Far East should come under this article of the 
Hague Convention. The only real ambiguity lies in 
the closing words: “Shall prohibit it as soon as 
possible.” . 

Having signed this article VII, we io India ought 
a3 soon ag possible to have reduced our export of opiam 
to the Far Kat to such amounts as are sanctioned by 
the League of Nations, i. 0. to about 6 to 8 seers per 
10,000 of population. At present, the .consumption of 
Indian opium for smoking in the Straits Settlements, is 
The 
same is almost equally true of Indo-China and Maeao 
and other Far Eastern possessions. Whatever we may 
lose in reyenue by forfeiting this trade we shall win 
back a hundred times over in moral prestige throughout 
the world. 


Here again, the whole problem of opium exported 
from India should be settled after o careful: and thorough 
enquiry by a first rate commission. At Geneva as J 
have already shown, and repeat for the sake of absolute 


clearness, the Government of India along with Great 


Britain proposed that first of all an interval should be 
allowed for opium smoking to continue in the Far Kast 
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antil Chins stopped its excessive opium cultivation ; 
afterwards, » period of fifteen years should be counted, 
sod, at the end of this whole double period, opium 
smoking should be suppressed. America proposed that 
fifteen yoars should be allowed from the date of the 
ead of the Geneva Conference, not from the time when 
China ceased to cultivate excessive opium. Farthermore, 
Ambrica declared that the attitude of Great Britain and 
ladia had been merely obstructionst throughout. 


We ought not to be satisfied with- this attitude 
aken up by the Government of India on our behalf 
which has so offended America that she left the Geneva 
Conference. At least, we should aubmuit our export 
traffic to a thorough investigation, jost as we should 


China’s Plight 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 


In order to understand the natnre of the evil that 
has bean done in thé past by the export of Indian’ 
opium to foreign countries, it is necessary to go, as I 
kave twice dons, to China and to witness there with 
ane’s own eyes the ravages which have been wrought 
owing to the opium traffic from Iadia which went on 
for one hundred years against the will of the Chinese 
people, It was forced upon China by the gunboat and 
the bayonet, when the Chinese were armed: still with 
spears and bows and arrows and maichlocks which would 
aot shoot. The Indian Government received in all some 
hundreds of millions of pounds sterling in revenue out 
of this ‘morally indefonsible’ traffic. | 

Tho condition of things in China has literally gove 
from bad to worse. Dr. Aspland has describes the 
growth of the morphia habit :— 

“These pills are morphia made inco pill form with 
flour. The wholesale disporal is in’ white cotton bags 
containing 10,000 pills. The quantity of morphia in 
each pill varies with the price charged, Presuming 
that each pill contains a quarter of a grain of morphia, 
then the man.who swallows a dozen daily has produced 
in hig body the same effect as the maa who laboriously 
amokes an ounce of Chinese opium. Further, the ounce 
of opium costs at least twenty to thirty times more 
than a dozen morphia pills, and amongst ihe poor this 
is a great consideration.” 

“There is hope for the inveterate opium smoker,” 
says Dr. Aspland, “but practically none Zor the morphia 
eater, A much higher percentage of cures is recorded 
among the 12,000 addicts in the ‘caring honses’ in 


submit our interual consumption. If there is anything 
which is against the dictates of humanity, we should 
be at once ready to sacrifice this very small fraction 
of our Indian revenue. In the long run, the mors 
credit that India will obtain in the world, by taking 
up a truly humanitarian attitude on thia question, is of 
far more ‘materia) and spiritual importance to Indie in: 
her history than a certain number of rupees in hand: 
today which are obtained by offering to other people: 
what is recognised as a poison. Just as Great Britain: 
won great credit in history a century ago by the- 
suppression of the slave traffic, oven so India may’ 
obtain great credit in history today by the suppression 
of the opium traffic. 


the Yenmen district of Shansi, where opium alone is- 
used, for instance, than among the 36,000 Tsining- 
addicts who have been in ‘curing houses’ during the 
year.” These figures, it must be remembered, represent 
the state of affairs in the one province in China, where- 
the Governor is really trying to enforce the anti-opiam 
laws. The Gove-nor of Yen dealt with uo fewer than 
20,(0.) drug traffickers in the course of last year. Yet 
ecmplete rounding up of these delinquents is impossible,. 
as the Shansi Branch of the Anti-Opium Association. 
says, “while opiam enters through mountain passes- 
from neighbouring provinces and morphia pills are- 
damped at railway sidings.” 


It 13 true. that the morphia used is not manufactured 
out of Indian opium. But the craving for the drug 
was caused, generation atter generation, by the Indian 
opium traffic. 


Sir Basil Blackett in the Legislative Assembly spoke- 
of the Indian Government having sacrificed her. opium. 
revenue in favour of China. What really happened: 
was that after a hnndred years of this morally 
indefensible method of making revenue from the export 
of opium, the India Government under the pressure of 
the world conscience agreed to surrender it for the 
future. There was no ‘sacrifice’ here, but only a very 
tardy act of justice and repentance. When I spoke in. 
Delhi about this century-old wrong the answer was: 

“Oh that is out of date! India has made ample 
compensation.” , 


Has India made ample compensation? The very 
condition of Chiva today cries out against any such. 
statement. The law of Karma cannot be so easily 
evaded as Sir Basil Blackett thinks, 
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mercer raennUP ana ma esprit rp peace ne engl 
the phreseology of Evolutionary Biology. Heredity 

13 the stat’c and variation is the dynamic principle 

of the universe. The latter it is that holds the key 

to what we call ‘ Progress’ for want of a better name. 

No social system can ignore the law of heredity 

With impunity; neither can a social system ignore 

the law of variation except at its peril. The history 

of the caste system ia India affords enough proof of 
this. It proves above all that the worst form in 
which the law of heredity can be applied in any 

B0cial organisation is to create a hereditary clergy 

to be the sole custodians of its intellectual and 

Spiritual affairs and trustees in perpetuity of its 

religioa, 

“ven Babu Bhagwan Das, than whom there is 
po more orthodox Brahmin and who has done some 
hard thinking cn the sub‘ect of social reconstruc- 
tion in India, conceded some years sgo that the 
hereditary principle in Varnashrama Dharma mast 
be considerably relaxed, It would be, indeed, strange 
if you of all men championed rigid adherence to it, 
As a great many people do not know what exactly 
you think of it all, I hope it will be possible for 
you to publish this letter with your reply in your 
esteemed journal.” 

I fancy that I have answered all the arguments 
advanced by the correspondent against Varnashram. But 
evidently readers have short memories or only those who 
are concerned for the moment read what is written for 
them. Thus, for instance, I have often shown the 
distinction between Varnashram and untouchability. I have 
defended the one asa rational scientific fact and condemn- 
ed the other as an exeresveace, an unmitigated evil. It 
may be that my denseness sees a distinction where none 
exists. It may be, too, that] see science where there is 
ignorance or superstition. But I do regard Varnashram 
as a healthy division of work based on birth. The 
present ideas of caste are a perversion of the original. 
There is no question with me of superiority or inferiori- 
ty. It is purely a question of duty. I have indeed 
stated that Varna is based on birth. Bat I have also 
said that it is possible for a Shudra, for instances, to become 
a Vaishya. Bat in order to perform the duty of a Vaishya 
he does not need the label of a Vaishya. Swami Narayan 
Garu does not need to be called a Brahmin in order to 
enable him to be, what he is reported to be, a Sanskrit 


scholar. He who performs the duty of a Brahmin will 
easily become one in the next inearnation. But a 


translation from one Varna to another in the present 
incarnation must result in a great deal of fraud. The 
natural consequence must be the obliteration Varna. I have 
seen no reason to justify its destruction. It may be a 
hindrance to material ambition. I must be excused 
from applying material considerations to an institution 
that is based on religious considerations. 

Nor is the correspondent happy in his analogy. I 
have asked that a /nchama should be regarded as a 
Shndra because I hold that there is no warrant for 
belief in a fifth caste. A /? mchama does tke work of a 
Shudra and he is therefore naturally classifel as such 
when he ceases to be regarded as a Panchima. J do 
believe that this constant confusion between untouchability 
and Varnashram and atiack on the latter in the same 
breath as the former retards the progress of reform 
regarding untouchability. 
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It is now clear that the law of vaviation is left 
untouched by Varnashram. Nay it is provided for. Only, 
types do not vary in a few years or even in a few 
generations. There is no fandamental difference between s 
Brahmin and a Pariah, but he who runs may see that, 
class considered, there is a marked and noticeable difference 
between Brahmins and Pariahs or for that matter all 
the four castes. What I would like my correspondent 
to join me in is a fight against an arrogaat assumption 
of superiority whether it is assumed by Brahmins or 
others, It is the abuse of Varnashram that should be 
combated, not the thing itself. 


Work in Delhi 

A Delhi correspondent writes saying that daring the 
Satyagraha week some workers decided to hawk Khaddar. 
Tkey spproached the task in fear and trembling, for 
they were not sure of response from divided Delhi. To 
their agreeable surprise, however, the hawking and the 
Bhajans that accompanied it took effect. All the common 
folk bought Khaddar with pleasure and the volunteer 
hawkers had no difficulty in disposing of their stock from 
day today. This experierce has a lesson of its own. The 
general body of people are still sound, if the facts given 
by my correspondent are facts. I have no reason 
whatsosver to doubt their accuracy. Will the Congrezs 
workers try to enlist members more systematically and 
with more confidence than hitherto? Nothing can be a 
greater tribute to Hakim Saheb than that in his absence 
Delhi has come up to her former level. 


Prizes for Spinners 
1 gladly make room for the following from Meerut : 

“ The District Congress Committeo Meerut handed 
over Rs. 75 to the District Board Meerut to award 
three prizes of Rs. 10, 6 and + for the best hand- 
spun yarn and 3 prizes of Rs 25, 15 and 10 to the 
three best spinners at a spinning competition in the 
Nanchandi fair. This comp:tition was accordingly 
held on the 24th instant in the Darbar- pavilion of 
the fair. 32 gentlemen sent in their names of which 
21 attended. The pavilion was thronged with specta- — 
-tors on all sides. Lala Lajpatrai and Lala Ramprasad of 
Lahore were among the spectators. Lala Shanker Lal 
ef Delhi, B. Kirtih Chauihri, Shri Nathsing and Mr. 
Mahomed Aslam Saifi M. L. A. of the local District 
Board acted as Judges. The following gentlemen got 
the prizes: 

Chaudhri Raghu Bir Narayan Sing of Asora span 
566 yards of 19 count and got the lst prize. 

Pandit Hargovind Bhargara of Meerat span 310 
yards of 17 connis and got the 2nd prize. 

Pandit Gaurishanker Sharma of Meerat spun 300 
yards of 16 count and got the 3rd_ prize, 

Mr. Diwan Chand Khetry of the Sabarmati Ashram 
who did not join the competition spun 450 yards of 
24. counts and was awarded a special prize of Rs. 6 
by Chaudhri Raghu Bir Narain Singh.” 

M. K. G. 


Ashram BShajanavali 
4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Scriptural 
prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
at the morning and evening congregations. Printed in 
Deva Nagari cheracter, 368 Pages, Price three annas, 
Postage one anna, No VY. P. P. orders executed. 


Munager, Young India, Ahmedabad. 
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Earl Winterton on Opium 
( By C. fF. Andrews ) 


utterances On Opium con- 
Commons have 


Eerl latest 
sumption in [India in the House of 
eclipsed his speech on the Cotton Excise Duty before 
the Preston Chamber of Commerce. A fuller report has 
jast come to hand and it reveals a sorry performance 
for a responsible Miuister of the Crown. Since the 
facts elicited from him under great pressure are in 
themselves of importance, they should not be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. 

When challenged by Mr. Johnston in the Honse of 
Commons concerning the doping of babies with Govern- 
ment monopoly opium in Bombay, in order to keep 
them quict while the mothers went cut to work in the 
cotton mills, the questioner asked Earl Winterton whether 
he was aware that in one recent year the infant 
mortality had gone up to the appalling tigare of 666 
per thousand, which meant that two out of three babies 
had Hied in the first year of their existence. He 
pictured the amount of human suffering and misery that 
was involved in such a state of things, and asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for India whether it was right 
that opium, which was recognised by law in England 
as a poison ander the Dangerous Drags Act, should be 
openly’ sold without any medical prescription to ignorant 
and illiterate mothers under a Government Monopoly in 
large industrial centres such as Bombay. He went on 
to state that amounts which were sufficient to poison a 
child might easily be obtained over the counter from 
shops that were fu'ly licensed to sell it by the 
Government of Bombay. Not only was permanent injury 
inflicted on the weak and degenerate babies which 
survived this daily poisonous dose, but actual over-dosing, 
leading to death by opium poisoaing, was not at all 
uncommon. Were these things, he asked, a credit to 
British rule in the East? 


Earl Winterton, instructed by the India Office and 
quoting the figures given to him, answered in reply that 
the statistics for the city of Bombay presented before 
the House of Commons by Mr. Johnston were incorrect. 
He explained that the infant mortality referred to 
was really 178 per thousand instead of 666 per thonsand. 
No doubt this infant mortality of 178 per thousand was 
excessive, but still it was a very different figure from 
that presented by his honourable friend. Though it was 
high compared with western standards, it was not 
considered high in the East. 


When the news of this reply reached India, it led 
to some bewilderment and a searching afresh of mortality 
statistics. For Lady Wilson, the wife of the Ctovernor 
of Bombay, had used ihe very figares quoted by 
Mr. Johas'oa in her speech in Bombsy daring Baby 
Week. She had also declared that the dnetors and 
social workers, who knew the facis, bad imformed her 
that 98 per coat of the mothers working ia the cotton 
mills of Bombay doped their babies regularly before 
they went out to work. Her indignation about this 
practice was vy ry nobly and fiaikly expressed. Thos 
Karl Winterton, in the House of Commons, was not only 


Winterton s 


contradicting a private member of Pafliament, but also 
the wife of the Governor of Bombay. 
The trae 


facts were very soon brought to light, 
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Mr, Johnston protested, and in reply to a supplementary 
question on a later occasion, E«rl Wiaterton was obliged 
to coufess before the House of Commons that his 
information had been wrong and Mr. Johrston'’s 
information had bea right. The figure of 178 per 
thousand which had been given to him by the India 
Office had been sabsequestly discovered to be the 
Statistic for the whole of the Bombay Presidency and 
nt for the city of B»mbay. ‘hus the authorities at the 
India Office had made the mistake of confusing the 
Bombay Presidency with the city of Bombay! 


Such a blunder cordemns the whole system of 
Government from White Hall. It p-oves, if any proof 
were needed, how foolish it is to admicister the affairs 
of three hundred aad twenty million people in the 
Tropics from a place seven thousani miles distant across 
the sea. In matters great and small the voice of the 
Yet from this examp'e it 
may be proved that at any time the pronouncements of 
the Se-retary of State for India may be based upon 
gigantic blaaders made by ignorant officials, such a3 
this that misled Earl W*‘nterton in the House of 


* Commo: s. 


Bat that after all 8s a side issue, thongh one of 
gravest importance. The fact remains, which needs 
to be driven home, that in Bombay city in one recent 
year the babies that died reached the incredible figure 
of GCG per thoasend and that this was ia a great 
measure due to odium poisoniug. Even granted that 
this wa3 an exceptioual year, y.t the average shows that 
out of two babies that are born one is likely to dia in 
the first year of its existence Since I obtained this 
figure, T have seen the stitistics for some of the very 


worst slum-quarters among the negroes in South Africa 


and it is shocking to ihisk that the mortality in 
Bombay is greater evea than these. 

Oce day I had a talk with a group of those ssintly 
Indian ladies who visit the chawls of Bombay in order 
to reader service to ther poorer sisters in their deep 
distress. Two of them belonged to the Seva Sadan. A 
third was hersolf the mother of a family of children 
and her owa mother’s heart was ia anguish on account 
of what she had witnessel with her own oyes. She 
said to mo: “Mr. Anirews, when I think of my own 
children, and then when I see these tiny babies in the 
chawls with their pinched faces, looking like old people, 


my suffering is very great inteed. I cannot tell you 


how miserable they are!” 

I asked there ladies: “ Would you say that as many 
as 90 per cent of the mothers drag their children 
with opinm?” Oae of the Seva Sadan sisters said to me: 
“Not 90 per cent bat 99 per cent. It is a most 
universal” The others agreed; and we now have Ledy 
Wilson's fignres, provided by her own doctors and social 
wor'ers, to corroborate what was said, 

The saddest statement of all was given to me by 
those ladies. 1 asked them if something could not be 
done with regard to this hatefal and sb. minable prectice 
at onca. One of them ssid to me: “Bat, Mr. Andrews, 
if they are mot doped what is to heppon? The mothers 
must go to work.” 

It was that very qaestioa that I had been dreading. 
For I could not answer it. In Ahmedabad, at Seth 
Ambalal’s Mills, I had seen a creche provided. But that 
was a mere palliative. At one mill in Bombay I had 
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noticed that the mothers were allowed to take their 
babies inside the mill compound and leave them near 
while they worked. But the darger of such a system 
was Cbiious. Of course, the only real arswer was that 
no tursing mother, with tiny children to care for, ought 
to be obliged to go out for a long days’ work in a 


factory neglecting her own children. It was monstrous: 
it was inhuman. 


Then I went back in my mind to the Santal women 
at work in the fields at Santiniketan. Thera I have 
seen them singing at their work the wholu day long. 
The little children stay with their mother's close at 
hand under the shado of some tree. When the noon 
tide rest comes, they share their food together ard then 
lie dowa to sleep. The baby sleeps a healthy slcep all 
through the afternoon in God's own country air, so pure, 
80 fresh. No opium is needed there. 

At sunset the mothers and their children go back 
to their village. The day’s work does not last for more 
than reven hours. The exercise of the work itself is 
helth-giving The walk to and fro has a swing about 
it and it is often accompanied by singing. Even in the 
burning heat of May at Santiniketan I have watched 
daily from my writing-desk such work going on quite 
happily. Day after day, the same women would come 
and they would rest in the shade of my verandah 
during the heat at noon. They were the very picture 
of health and happiness. It was a continnal pleasure 
to me to see them talking and singing as they worked. 


Cannot we see, from such a contrast ag I have drawa 
that if only we are able to get these poor women who 
are now drawn iato Bombay by dire poverty, to remain 
in their villages and to fili up their days there with 
healthy work, such as spinning*and wearing, instead of 
coming into the cities to their unhealthy work at the 
milis, we have solved the whole problem? 


We shall never then have to answer that. impossible 


question; * Whatis to happen, if the babies are sot 
foped with opinm?” 


In the Surma Valley , 

Mr Andrews wires trom Sylhet as follows: 

“For these few days past I have been in lower 
Assam in the Surma Valley at SyJhet in the midst of 
indescribable beanty of sky and earth. The perfect green 
verdure which is everywhere present in such profusion 
is soothing to the eye and there is a peace about this 
ancient town which is equally quieting to the soul. We 
ave away from the rush and noise of Calcutta, yet lite 
here is fnll of intellectual] activity and love of natural 
beauty. While the impression is still upon my 
mind, T wish to tell readers of Young India something 
about this distant corner of the motherland. Fivsi of all 
the population in this lower valley is almost entirely 
Bengali. The ovium habits which were allowed to continue 
under British administration for nearly a century, haya 
Grivea the Assaraose race which was Once so strong and 
noble ito the interior. Unless this territle opium curse 
is renoved the Assamese race is doomed to cxtinction. 
Other races will enter and occupy these valleys, iusi as 
they have doze here in Sylhet. ‘Lhe students wth whom 
I have been living duvivg this week sre full cf youth*ul 
patriotism and devotion. ‘hey have very decp!y implanted 
iu them the love of social service and they quickly 
responded to my message of the service of the poor 


fresh 


Home life, as far as 1 have been able to jndge, has 
temaine! very little tainted by false western habits. The 
h:m: industries are still flourishing in this valley and 
there is a good prospect for spinning and weaving in 
the future, since nature herself is bountiful and the 
pressure cf popalation is not felt severely. There is 
none cf that strain of suffering upon the faces of 
the villagers which is so common in Bengal. The only 
ecourge has been mlaria and it would appear that 
this could be prevented by careful drainage according t¢ 
Watson’s method. Two things have much impressed me 
The first has been the comradeship between the teachers 
and the students. The teachers are like elder brothers. 
The secon is the complete friendliness between Hindus 
ani Musalmars. Since my arrival I have not seen one 
sign of Hindu-Muslim hostility. In every gathering 
Hindus and Musalmans are equally represented. Among 
the young men of Sylhet District physical exercises are 
valued, Swimming has become a naticnal pastime. The 
health that this has given them is apparent in the 
brightness of the faces of the students. I should mention 
in conclusion that already I have started investigating 
the coudition of the tea garden labourer, but as the 
enquiry has only jast begua, it will not be possible to 
say anything yet about it.” 
Khaddar in Andhra 

I have said in my previous writings that the Khaddar 
movement is slowly but sarely penetrating the villages. 
I take the following extracts from the Nellore District 
Khadi Bcar! Report : 

“Since Jily 1924 the yarn production was 
commenced ia about 12 villages in Nellore district 
with Viranna Kanupur as Head-quarters. This village 
of Kanupuar is situated in the south of Nellore town 
at a distance of 12 miles from it. More than 400 
Charkhas have been working now for the D. K. B. 
in 12 villages which lis at a distance of 2 to 7 miles 
from Kanupor. In all these villages the majority of 
the popalation coasists of Kanumas and Kapus whose 
maia occupation is agriculture, both dry and wet. 
Those Kapa aul Kanoumi families have been from 
timo immemorial accustomed 2 spin on a large 
sclae, but the yara spun by them is always available 
for sale as they always wear foreign cloth, It may 
be said that almost all these families are somewhat 
well-to-do people possessing some lands of their own. 
Except in transplantation and harvest seasons all the 
women would regularly spin, merely from a_ business 
point of view, to earn something extra for their 
own use. The yarn prepared here is of good 
twist and it ranges from 15 to 80 count. Each 
spinner would spin about 2000 to 3000 yards per 
dey and the daily earning of each would be from 
0-1-6 to 0-2-0 on the average. From March to 
October, in every yeat, sp'nning would be in full 
BWing and especially in a village called Chavyatapalam 
where there are abcut 200 Charkhas available, 
sp'iniing is con) yvegularly both day and night,. 
each spinner getting not less than Rs. 5 per 
math,” 

“Du ing the course of the period under review 
th: D. K. 1B. parshase i abowt 21 candies (= 120 mds.) 
of cotton from Keaigiri ( Nel'ore Dist.) at the rate 
of Rs. 355’ per candy out of which about 15 candice 
Were Supplied to the Kanupur centre. Cno point 
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worth mentioning in this connection is this. The “This taluq consists of about 16 villages in 


spinners would always purchase cotton, get it carded 
by the local carders or p/njuris and prepare slivers for 
themselves. So, unlike as in the other districts, the 
wastage in carding would be borne by the spinners 
only. But as the spinners themselves prepare the 
slivers, they the adyantage of finishing 
them as nicely as possible. The spinners would pay to 
the carders 0-5-0 per viss (= 3 |bs) and give one mee] 
on the days on which he works for them. The 
earders are available in four or five villages when- 
ever there is work for them. Each earder would 
card 3 to 4 viss per day generally. 

“The D. K. B. appointed Mr. P. Govindarao 
an honest and sincere Khadi worker on Rs. 30 per 
mensern who would reside in Kanupur and sell 
cotton to and purchase yarn from the spinners. He 
has also induced the weavers of Kanupur to weave 
exclusively Khaddar and at present 8 out of 10 have 
given undertaking to do so. During these 6 months 
about Rs. 4,600 worth of cotton was sold in these 
villages at the rate of Rs, 2-3-0 per viss, 


have 


“Yarn is purchased at the rate of 0-12-06 per 
vara (four varas make one full paduga) of 18 cubits 
length with 7 punjams icrespective of the count of 
the same. So each padagu of 28 punjams and 18 
cubits is available for Rs, 5-2-0. Each spinner spins 
one vara or 18 cubits with 7 panjams in 4 or 5 days 
and one viss weighs from 6 to 8 vares generally. 
One punjam = 120 lengths. 

“In these six months yarn worth Rs, 3,623 
was purchased in these villages, 

Weaving 

“Weaving was begun from July 1924 with 2 
looms dnd from this month ( March 1925) 8 looms 
are working exclusively to weaye Khaddar yarn under 


a'most all of which red cotton is grown on a large 
eeale. Fach yillage contains from one to three 
thousand people on the average, their main cecupation 
being agriculture. ‘Ihe majority of the people 
represent Katnmas, Reddies and Kapus who solely 
depend upon the cultivation of their own lands or 
on the lands of others. From long ulden times all 
these families have been accustomed to spin for their 
own use and even now it is » happy sight for one 
to see that in almost all the villeges these caste 
people (except Brahmins und Vyxyas) wear clothes 
woven from out of the yarn spun by their family 
members. Almost all the villages (visited by us 
during the course of the second week of this month ) 
seemed to us as though they have deliberately defied 
the fascination of western civilisation and religiously 
discarded foreign cloth. 


“The cotton giown in these villages is mostly 
corsumed by the owners for their own ae and 
whatever remains over and above their requirements 
is sold either to individual merchants or to 
the agent of Messrs. Rally Eros. who own agency 
in Ongole. 


“Cotton is ginned by the ryots themselves on the 
gioning machines and the local professional carders 
wno are Musalmans do the carding. To ensare the 
good yuality of the slivers the spinners themselves 
generally prepare their -slivers while the carders 
card the cotton. 


“On an average each village contains not less 
than 50 wheels and one or two professional carders. 
Except in Ongole dnd the nearest villages, the 
Cherkhas would be working unifoimly for seven 
months from April to October.when the transplanta- 
tion season begins. The ordinary class of spinners 


the direct control and supervision of Mr. P. Govindrao, would spin for wages while some well-to-do 
The following are the weaving charges :— members would not do so but sell the yarn at 
Weaving reasonable rates. Each spinner could spin from 


Ww idth Charges No, 
45°16 punjams, 18 cubits length 1-I0-0 2v to 25 
50° 17 & 18 i=14-0 - 
64” 19& 20 is * ” 2- 4-0 r 

“Up to the end of Dec. 24 only Rs, 150 worth 
of cloth was woven on 2 looms and Rs, 475 cloth 
was purchased from Kangiri ete. All this was sold 
away in Nellore, Kavali and Buchireddipalam.” 


Spinners should note the care the Nellore women are 


bestowing on the 
slivers are half the battle, 


teading : 


slivers. Good carding and good 


The following from Ongole makes equally intere.t ng 


“With the amount borrowed from the All-India 
Khadi Board, the Jateeya Vidyalaya has cartied on 
ils Khaddar production and sae business fairly well 
and the following report relates to the work done by 


2,000 to 2,500 yards of well twisted yarn rangiog 
from 10 to 15 counts, per day, and could earn 
about 0-2-0 daily on the average. 


“In each village there a:e enough Panchema 
Weavers who would weave exclusively Khaddar yarn 
for their ryots and they would be paid amply in kind 
in harvest and transplantation seasons. 


“The Company has chosen five important centres 
which are rich in cotton and spinning wheels. 'Ihree 
of these are within a distance of 10 miles from 
Ongole, while the other two are a bit off (say 15 
to 20 miles ). In all these centres sincere und houest 
workers or agents have been appointed on commission 
system and they have to reside in these places 
duriag the working season.” 


The foregoing is merely an extract from a detailed 


report of work in the five villages selected by the 
Company. The outpat during the period under review 
Was 18,522 yards aud the sules Rs. 13,452-12-1. 


M. K. G, 


A i ai 


the Company during the course of six months from 
Jaly to Dee. 1924, 


“Of the nine taluqs in the district of Guntar 
Ungole is One of the larwest Khaddar prodacing tdags, 
Which abouads in vast natural facilities for tiene: 
facturing Khuddar at favourable rates. 
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Notes 
Worthy of Emulation 


A teacher, of a national school in Bardoli Taluka 
writes to say that he picked dwing the past four months 
seven maunds of cotton pois, ginned them and carded 
the cotton thus ginred and spun eighteen pounds of yarn 
in weight and 3} lacs of yards in length. It is a great 
achievemeat to haye contirued the quantity of yarn 
spun for four months, and this in addition t) the work of 
teaching. . The teacher tells me that ke is going not 
orly to continue the quentity tut to do tettcr during 
the rest of the year. What this incusiry rears 1s 
ketler illustrated by a report that reaches re from an 
Amreli worker. He reports the following s ntiments 
exprested by a sixty year old dame who hid walked 
four miles to take her share of slivers for spinning. 
“You people have cenferred a great bion up n us. We 
have had three successive lean jears. We were withcut 
any work. And how could one live without work ?, Now 
I have got work and I shail be happy.” The teacher was 
not without work. He had no necd to do tke strenuous 
labour he impoced upon h mself. But his example sill in the 
end prove infectious «nd others who wre idling away their 
time will be engaged in this waalth-producing and necessary 
natiora! industry. The old dames, however, is a typical 
instance. There are tens of thousavds of men and women 


who are famishing for want of work. Many, as in 
Orissa, have passed the working stege and with them 


‘idleness has become a habit. ‘Ihere is. no other remedy 
save handspirning for dealing with calamity and intro- 
ducing happiness into millions of homes: ir this country. 


Have I Property ? | 

Among the many curious icquiries I’ receive, here 
are’ some from a correspondent in Guntur District’: 
‘People say Gandhiji docs nct do what he says. He 
preaches poverty but pos:esses property. Ho wants 
others to become poor, but he is no! pocr. He advocates 
simple and inexpensive life yet his is expensive. So answer 
the questions below. Do you take anything from the 
A, 1. C. C. or Gajarat Congress Committee for your 
living and touring expenses? Jf so, what is’ the 
amount? If not, how are you meeting the expezses 
for, your long tours and your food and clothing, if you 
ara, a3 people take ycn to be, a propertyless man? 
There ig much more in the letter of the same kird 
but I have taken out the mob salient points, 


I do make the claim that I attempt to act aj I 
preach, But I must confess that I am. hot as 


inexpensive in my wants, as I wonld like’ to be. My 
food since my illness costs more thar it should. By no 
means can I call it a poor man’s food. My ‘travels too 
cost more than they did before my illness. I am no 
longer able to travel long distances third class. Nor do 
I trayel, as I did before, without a companion. All this 
means not simplicity and poverty, but the reverse of it. 
I draw nothing from the A. I. Ci: C. or the Gujarat 
Committee. But friends find my travelling expenses 
including food and clothing. Often’ during my tours 
vailway tickets are purchased by’ those who invite me 
and my host everywhere’ covers me with kind 
attention which often’ embarrasses mc. People present 
me during my tours with much more Khaddar than I 
need, The balance goes to clotbe thcro who necd it 
or it is put in the gensral Khaddar stock of the Ashram 
Which: is conducted in the public interest. I own no 
prcperty and yet I fee] that I am perhaps the tichest 
man in the world. For I have’ never been in want 
either for myself or for my: public concerns. “God has 
always and invariably responded in time. I can recall 
several Occasions when almost the last penny had been 
spent for my ‘public activifies. Monies then came 
in feom the most unexpec'ed quarters. These responses 
have made me humble and filled me with a faith in 
God and His goodness’ that ‘will stand the strain of 
utter distress if it ever becomes my lot in life. It is 
Open to the world therefors to laugh’ at ‘my dispogscss- 
ing myself of all property. For me the dispossession 
has been a positive gain. I would like people to 
cempete with me in my contentment. It is the richest 
tressure I own. Herce it is perhaps right to say that 
though I preach poverty, I am a rich man! 


Hindi and English 


A Tamil lawyer suggests that I should print Yeung 
Indix with Mindi translation in parallel columns so. as 
to enable the Tamilian to learn Hindi without. difficulty. 
I appreciate the motive but I am sorry, I.cannot adopt 
the suggestion, Young India has a definité mission. 
Through its medium I seek to. fopularise ihe ideals I 
try to vepresent among that large body of men and 
women who do not understand either Gujarati or Hindi, 
but who understand English, I must not extend the 
scope of But for Tamilians who would 
understand Mindi, and it is high time. they cid, I 
recommen the Hindi Prachar offce. in Triplicane, 
Madras.  ‘Tlus . institution .publishes too a journal which 
is printed in Hindi, Tamil, Telugu ard English, The 
sole function of the institution is to spread. a knowledge 


the paper. 


of Hindi among those in the South who are patriotic 
enough to wish to learn it. The enthusiast if he likee, 
oon alto ayail himself of the Hindi Navrejivan which 
contains translations of the main articles and notes in 
Young India and Nav sion. 
For Biharis 5 
My forthcoming visit to Bengal has raised lively 
expectations im Bhar and correspondents have already 
asked me to include their places in my Bihar tour. 
Instead of sending them individual replies I venture to 
inform them hereby that no date for the Bihar tour has 
as yet been fixed. If my health keeps after the 
Bengal tcur (I say this because I have not yet regained 
my former vitality after the recent attack of malaria) I 
shal! endeavour to cuit the Bihar friends, Bunt no date 
cau be fixed before the Bengal tour has well advanced. 
Tn any case my Bihar friends. who want me to visit 
their places should correspond with Rajendra Batu. He 
will be in charge of the programme on the same 
conditigns ag to days of qniet etc, that I have urged for 
Bengal. 
Transvaal! Indians 
Here is. a cable from the Secretary, British Indinn 
Association, Johannesburg : 
“Mr. Collins, opposition member E-melo, introduced 
in the arsemtly a bill prohibiting the grsnt or renewal 
Of trading or business licenses within six miles 
Trasisvaal monicips] or township area to any Asiatic 
wherein he is not owncr of fixed property also to 
any Asiatic ccmpany corporate or ctherwire. Bill if 
passed will grossly violate Smats-Gandhi Agreement 
respecting verted rights and spell totel annihilation 
aad final cxtermination of Indians. Association 
emphatically protcsts against its passage and urges 
you adopt moans for, its withdrawal. H. E. the 
Viceroy has been cab'ed.” 
The cable was received sometime ago bat owing to 
my incessant travelling it has remained unattended 


to till now. I offer my _ apologies to the 
Association. Ths matter, however, is not stale 
nor beyond help. This measure is after the style 


of what General Hertzog introduced and which General 
Smuts so energetically oppored- In appealing to me, 
the Association has relied on a broken rced. I can but 
give publicity to the grievance and hope that the appeal 
to the Viceroy will cot prove fruitless. His Excellency 
can at least vindicate ihe fosition cf Incisn gettlers 
Overseas if he can do nothing else. Tke propesed Bill 
is a manifest breach of the Smute-Gendhi agreement of 
1914, It is dishonest to mention Aciatiq owncis of fixed 
property in the Trarsveal for it is known to every ore 
that they canrot keccme cwres of fixed property 
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States. So i+ would be advisable for the guidance 
of workers as well es for verification of comp’ainte, 
if you made a pict while publishing nemes of emall 
places in sach eccnnections, of giving their P. Os 
or at Jeast the distvicts to whish they b.long. Docs 
Lohani exist at all ?” 


I asked the complainant about the Ilccation of 
Lohani. He refers me to the Delhi Khilafat Committee. 
I have written to it. Bat t)> save time, I seek in- 
formation from all concerned. I mutt confess my Own 
igaorance of Lohani. 


M. K, G. 
With Gandhiji in Gujarat 


II 


There is one thing patticularly noticeable about the 
discussions that take place ir responre to Gandhiji's 
invitation wherever he goee. No other topics are dis- 
cussed except the live ones of untouchabiliiy and the 
Khaddar programme, and a topic or two of immediate 
local interest. In Broach informal meetings were arrenged 
especially for a tefe a tete on these mattere, which was 
made particularly lively, not as in other places because 
of the vehemence with which the objector advanced 
his objecticns, but because cf the rather urusual nature 
of these objoctions and suzgestions, There was another 
reuson teo. The objector in respect of the untouchability 
programme is almost always an old-fashioned or orthodox 
Hindu. In Broach he was a youth clean shaved and 
in European costume, lookirg recently returned from 
Karopa. The uncertainty and incorsequent quality about 
all that he said made the whole thirg very amuting. 

‘Is there not a substitute for untoachability, Sir?’ 
wa3 the first question that he could frame. 

‘I don’t quite understand you. Wil! you make your 
meaning clearer? D> you want me to find out better or 
other methods of tackling the question? 

‘Exactly, that is what I mean.’ 

‘Have you any particular method in mind?’ 

‘Yes, to abalish the present conservancy system.’ 

‘You mean to say the sweeper or the bhangi should 
no more ke asked to do tho kutircss he hes to do today?’ 

‘Yes, I mean that’ 

‘And everyone to help himself, is that it? I am 
entirely agreeable. Let us relieve the poor bhangi of 
his burden and take is upon onrselveg,’ 

‘No, no, I mean no drestic thing cf such a kind. I 
only say, let us substitute the present by a better method 
e.g. the flush system of cleaning the clogets. In Eurore 
thero is this system, and hence ro untouchability, ’ 
Part of the audience had alreedy started laughing. 

‘But’ said Ganchiji, ‘there wes no untouchability 


except in lova‘ions and that they are deniéd the right of in Enropo even before this system came into being.’ 


ownirg fixed property even in locaticne. Kyery ore 
knows, moreover, that to confine Asiatic trade to lecatiors 
is to Kill that irade. If extermination of the Asiatic is 
the goal, the honest ecurce world te to biipg in an 
expatsiation bifland challenge the Indian Governmert {o 
fo its worst. 
Where is it? 
A correspondent writes : 

‘ In your issue of tho 12th instent there is a 
Masalmans complaint about some mosque at ‘Lohani’, 
This name docs 1 Ot, occur at all in the Indian Pest 
Office Direotory—for British 


India as well av the 


‘That may bs, Bat to me that appears to be the 
shortest cut—flush system everywhera cities and towns 
and villages.’ 

‘Bat there are no closets in villagey and no bhatizi 
charged with these duties. And yet there is untonch- 
ability. Tke village weaver who has to do with ike 
closet ss much or as litile as you or I, is e¢ mach an 
untouchahle as the sweeper. And yon know, I hope, that 
‘though there are no closets to ba claaned in Villages, 
untouchability persists in all its vigour ealy in villages.” 

The gentleman had no answer Jeft end so he too 
jcined in the surrounding laughter. Bat he had thas 
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far argued as tliough he was a champion o! the 
untouchable. Not in the le:st, for what wes at the 
_ back of his mind came ont only now. 

‘But don't you think the untouchable will ask for 
abolition of restrictions about dining end mar iage as 
$00n £8 untouchability is removed ?’ 

‘I don't." 

‘I do think so, Yuu know I went to Engelard, 
formed new habits, end began to live Iuxuiously. I 
have returned home, but canrot return to the old ways 
when wants were few, and tho desire for luxuries was 
ab:ent, I crave for mora and mozo luxuries today.’ 

‘In the same manner — ’ 

‘In the same manner the moment you take the 
untouchables ict> the fold of the ‘tcuchables’ they 
will ask for more.’ 

‘Let them’ said Gandhiji’ end the house went into 
peals of laughter. 

‘But there will be chaos.’ 

‘There will be none. They will tsk for more, bat 
you will not give it, just as the Govennment having 
given us Reforms won't give us more, becausa they 
d n't want to give us more.’ 

‘I assure you they will ask for inter-marriage and 
inter-dinning.’ 

‘Well, then’ said Gandhiji unable any longer to 
restrain his laughter, ‘You havo had your innings. 
Let them have theirs.’ 

‘Have you any more questions? If you hare not, 
lear your doubts alout Khaddar’ said « fricud to the 
gentleman, who had been introduced to Gandhiji by him. 

‘I lave no doubts at all in the matter of Khaddar. 
Gandhijis position i3 unassailable’. 

‘That is why you don’t wear Khaddar’ came a loud 
whisper from the audience. So the friend had his 
innings and another entered the field. 

‘This Khaddar has brought ruin on our community.’ 

‘ How ?’ 

‘Our women go in for all so:ts of gold-work and 
embroidery work on Khaddar, with the result that there 
are sarees worth as much as Rs. 60 and Rs. 75.’ 

‘Sq it is not the fault of Khaddar, but of your 
women, or rather you's. Don’t pzrchsse them those 
sarees, and there is an ead to the matter.’ 

‘No, that is impossible. You have set the fashion 
and they must have them. Thei: wardrobe woald be 
iscomplete withoat these rich sarees that go by 
the namo of Khaddar sar2zs, but are ccsilier than silk 
ones. The whole housa was ia morry humour, and 
Gandhiji heartily joinei in the mirth. 

And he asked, ‘But i3 what you say correct? 

Is Mrs. — 80 expensive as ycu would make out all 
your women to be.’ 

‘Oh, she is my niece 

‘And Mrs. —? 

‘She too is an cxccption.’ 

-¢] dont know many more of your Iedies, but I must 
hate o talk with them dircct to escertein if ycur 
charge is {rue, Eut stpposing they do go in for costly 
ttnfts, what does it matter? The money gos into the 
pocko!s of our pom wtmen. The spinrer gets more if 
the texture is very fne. anl all the embroidery and 
other wrk is dro by poor wonen in cities like 
Bombay. At any tate that is £o mtch css foreign 
or mij] clotn purchesed. ' 


Ske. ren occ ption.’ 
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This cut him to the quick. 

‘Why should you thus injure the share-holder ?’ 

‘I don’t injure the share-holder nor do I help him, 
because he does not need my help. And my Khaddar 
programms, I agsare you, has nothing to do with the 
present mill crisis, We have not at all touched the 
mills. My voice or the voice of the Congress reaches 
at best only a few lacs of people and the rest are free 
to purchase our mill cloth, and they do. In fact some 
of my millowner friends have assured me that Khaddar 
has helpad rather thun hatmed the mill industry. Bat 
I want you to understand the implication of the 
movoment, It is not even the share-holder that gets 
the pot of the business. It is the rich man’s coffers 
that you swell by patronising miil cloth. The share-holder 
gets bat an infinitesimal fraction, and even the man who 
labours for his wages gets not more than a pie on every 
four annas that you give on mill cloth. On the other hand 
if you take Khaddar, it means 511 you have spent goirg 
into the pocket of the poor weaver and the poor 
spinner. The middleman goes and the problem of our 
Ceepening poverty is thu3 autcmatically solved.’ 


M. D. 


Ccnditions in Assam 
Mr. Andreys wires from Jorhat: 


This is the second week I have spent in Assam and 
every day I am realising afresh the beauty of these 
valleys coming direct from Bengal where every foct of 
ground i3 occupied by tillage. I am amazed to sce the 
vast arcas of fertile kut unoccupied scil. The earlier 
condition of the tea garden Jabonreis was indced 
deplorable ; but one blessizg has followed. Many hundreds 
of thousands have now settled down in villages of their 
own with independert sights as villagers and their 
children look wenderfully healthy. Thes2 who have 
com? from the other Provinces as tea garden labourers 
are neavly all Hindus. Thcy appear to _ assimilate 
themselves easily to the climate and life of Assam and 
to be on terms of friendship with the Assamese who are 
a mest hospitable people. Tho health of the Brahm: 
pata valley has improved, Mala:ial swamps have been 
dvained and jungles have bern claared away. 
The one ctrs3 heio is opicm. JI have feon the 
shrivelled and debated opitm addicts and can undeistard 
the vact m’'sery and calamity invelved. Another 
immigration is spreading into this valley {rcm the 
Mymensiog Distric, of tist Bengal. These people are 
ali Musalman sgriculturi:tr, heidy and thiifiy. They 
rapilly ocsupy the low-lying paddyland which has teen 
left yacant by the Assamcrce race. They are ircustricus 
aulabstemious in character, 


A great Va‘'shnava Revival under Shanker Dib 
in the sixteenth contury has mide the Assainese 
p2ople kindly, tolerant ond humano. Thorois no sign 


anywhere of th.t form of cntcuchability which is 
to b> fouad in Soathern India, though there are many 
social wrongs which ought to be dope away with. 
Home-weaving i3 still actively carried on and it is 
somewhat raro td seo Assemege dressed up in Kurcpean 
clothes. The women of Assam havo maictzrined the hcme 
industrics and it is expected of every biide that she 
should be able to spin. The tca gariten labourers aro 
still engaging my most earnest a'tenticn but the time 
had not yet. come to write about them fully. 
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Quantity ‘*- Quality 
(By M. kK. Gandhi) 

There is at the present moment a note of despondency 
in the air over the number of Congress members. ‘The 
complaint is that the members have been never 80 few 
as to-day. The complaint would be reasonable if the 
franchise being the same the response was less than 
before. It would also be reasonable, if the intlwence of 
the Congress was to he: measured by the namber of 
members. Opinions wonld nundonbiedly differ as to the 
measure to bo applied for ganging the Congress influence. 
For me there is one measure. I attach the highest 
importance to quality irrespective almost of quantity, 
the more so for Indian’ conditions. In the midst of 
suspicion, discord, antagonistic iaterests, superstition, 
fear, distrust and the like there is not only no safety 
jn numbers but there may be even danger in them, 
Who does not know how often numbers have embarrassed 
us during the past four years? Numbers become 
irresistible when they act as one man under exact 
_ discipline. They are a self-destroying force when each 
-palls his own way or when no one knows which way to 
pull. 


I am convinced that thero is safety in fewness 

“90 long as we have not evolved cohesion, exactness and 
“intelligent co-operation and responsiveness. One virtnons 
“gon is better than ono hundred loafers. Five Pandavas 
“were more than a match for one hnadrel Kauravas. 
A disciplined army of a few hundred picked men has 
times without nomber routed countless wadisciplined 
hordes. A few members fully satisfying the Congress 
“test can give a good account of themselves, whereas 
‘one million members nominally on the Congress register 
tay not be worth the register itself. I do rot for oze 
moment suggest that those whom we have now on the 
‘register are sound or even sounder than those whom we 
had before. That can only be verified at the end of 
the year. 


What I would like to drive home is that we should 
know what we want. Do we believe in the paramount 
value of the spinning wheel? Then wa must adopt 
it whether we are few or many. Do we believe in the 
necessity, in terms of Swaraj, of removing the curse of 
untonchability? Then we may not surrender, though 
we may be overwhelmed. Do we regard Hindu-Muslim 
unity as absolutely necessary for the attainment of 
Swaraj? Then we must stake much to achieve it. We 
may not he satisfied with a sham. We must haye the 
real coin or none, 


‘Bat these are not polities. There is no giving battle 
to the Government in all this’ say some friends. My 
answer i8 we cannot give effective battle to the 
Government till we achieve these things. ‘But we shall 
never achieve any single one of these things till we 
attain Swaraj' say others, I answer that we must 
evolve the ability to achieve these things notwithstanding 
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Government indifference or opposition, secret or open. 
Achievement of these things to me ifeans half the 
battle, if nat the whole of it. 


‘What then of the Swarajist programme? say they. 
That programme must go on fide by side with the 
development of internal strength. The Swarajists are en 
integral part of the Congress. They are able, they aro 
on the alert, they will shape their policy in accordence 
with the exigencies of the sitaation. Let those who 
have the aptitade prosecute that programme #5 well. 
Bat let them not forget the internal work. Jf twelve 
thonsand mea and women, nay two thonsand men and 
women, can be inducad vizorously to work the constructive 


programme, things vil. immediately wear a different 
aspect. Throughout my wenderirgs, I have noliecd a 
lamentable dearth of workers—braye, honest, self: 


sacrificing, self-reliant and with confideaco in themselves 
and the mission. The harve:t is indeed 1ich but the 
labourers are few. 


Sjt. Srinivas Aiyengar ard I were attending a 
meeiing in Madras. People were bubbling — with 
enthusiasm. We were driving to keep time for another 
meeting. Bat my ‘admirers’ insisted on exhibiting me 
through a street which was no} on the programme, 
He pleaded, I pleaded, want of time. Sjt. Aiyengar 
pleaded on bebalf of my health, It was all to no purpose, 
We were drivea !—shall I say compulsorily ? Both of us 
realised that these men were no help to the cause, they 
were a positive hindrance. ‘I'hings were set right only 
when I took the law in my hands, declined to be driven, 
actually vot ont of the car and defied the crowd to 
carry me bodily if they wished. Here there was an 
ocenlar demonstration of danger in numbers. I can 
cite a score of such experiences. ‘he pecple are well 
meaning but ignorant and thoughtless. How many 
well-meaning mothers drug their children to death? 


We want not excitement at the present moment but 
calm constructive work. It is a lakcrions task, it is 
stapendous. Bat it isnot beyond our capacity. It need 
not even take time. What hinders progress is irdefinite- 
nes3, The verbal asieat without practical performarce 
embarrasses. I piead for quality and quality alone. I 
mut therefore refuse td trorble the All-India Corgress 
Committee unless I receive a requisi{ion to summon it. 
The present programme has been framed to arrive at 
the requisite quality. And so lorg as it remains, I can 
but adyise every Congress worker to pnt his or her 
whole soal into its working so that we might have, at the 
eal of the year, if it is at all possible, a compact body 
of moa and woman p)33933ing the requisite qualification3, 
ba the numbar ever so small, 


To P. N. P. (Trivandrum) 

You are Wholly wrong. My remarks about Christian 
drinkiog were based upon the information given by 
Christians and at their instance. If the information 
was not correct, I am glad. Yonr mistake and your 
swrrow are due to your separatirg yourself from the 
other Indians. Why may you not think with mo that 
if a Christian Indian or a Mnasalman Indian or a Hinda 
Indiana drinks or otherwise falls, it is as much your 
shame as it is mine? All of us are members of the 
same body and if one membor suffers, the whole hody 


suffers, M. K. 
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To ‘ Revolutionary in the Making ’ 

You will pardon me for not reproducing your letter. 
IT would have gladly published it, if it wasa presentable 
letter—not that tho language of your letter is at all in 
bad. taste or yiolent. On the contrary ycu have 
attempted to present your case fairly ard calmly, but 
the argament is doosely and .unconyvincingly put. What 
you want to.say is that the revolutionary dees no 
violence because when he takes the life. of his adversary 
he. does so to; benefit: him ¢.¢. his goul, even #s a 
furgeon performs a painful ogeration on a patient for 
his (the latter's ) good. You argua that the adverfary 
_ has ‘a vile bedy which vitiates {he soul and ‘that the 
sooner it i3. destroyed ths better for him. 


Now the analogy of the surgeon ix wiong becat‘e 
he is concerned merely with the body. Mo operates en 
the bedy to benefit the body. His science ignores the soul, 
Who can say how many bodies have been’ repaired by 
snrgeons at the expense of the scul? But the revolt- 
tionary destroys the body for ihe supposed Lenefit 
of the adversary’s soul. In ike first irstance, I co rot 
know a single revolutionary who hes ever thevght cf 
the adversary soul. His single aim has bcen jto 
benefit the country even though the adversa y may 
perish kcdy and ‘soul. Inthe second instance, since you 
believe in the Law of Karma, a compulsory destruction 
of a body mergly paves the way for the creation of a 
tougher body for the samesoul. For, tke man where 
bedy is destroyed will weave for himself a bedy after 
his own longing. That to my mind is the meaning of 
the persisterce of evil and the crimes we ‘ee about us. 
The more we punish, the more persistent crimes become, 
They may change colour, but tho substance is the same. 
The way to serve the acversary’s soul is to appeal to the 
soul. It defies destruction, but it is amenable to appeals 
tuned to the reqnired pitch. Son’s must 
souls. 
of the soul, the only effective appeal to the soul must 
lie through non-violence. Ard do we not arrogate to 
ourselves infallibility when we seek io punish our 
adversaries? Let us remember that they regard us to 
be as harmful to society a3 we regard them. It is idle 
to drag in the name of Kiishna. Either we believe him 
to be the very God or we do not. If we do, we impute 
to him omniscience and omnipotence. Such a one can 
surely destroy. But we are puny mortals evcr ering 
end ever revising our view3 and opinions. We may not 
without coming t? grief ape Krishna, the inspirer of the 
Gita. You should remember too that the so-called 
Christians of the middle ages thought exactly as you 
‘believe revolutionaries think, They kurnt heretics for 
the benefit of the latter’s souls. We of today laugh at 
the atrocious fclly of these ignorant so-called Christians 
of the middle ages. We now know that the inquisitors 
were wrong, their yictims were totally innccent. 


react upon 


I am glad you are turning the wheel. Its silent 
revolution will bring you peace and bring the freedom 
you love much nearer than you imagire. Io not mind 
your fickle friends who have deserted you leaving 
behind a legacy of ‘bugridden bed born’ slivers. If I 
were you, I would re-card those slivers, You may not 
know carding. If you do not, you must go to the near- 
est man who knows it and learn the beautiful art of 
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And since non-violence is esfentially a quality 


en a th siete i ie 


carding. He is an indifferent spinner who, knows not how 
to card. You need not be afraid that the method of non- 
violence is a slow long drawn ont process. It is the 
swiftest the world has seen, for it is the snrest. You will 
see that it will overtake the revolutionaries whom you 
imagine J have misjudged. To point out errors is aot to 
mixjudge. I am devoting so much space to them becautc 
I want their exhaustless energy to.le directed in the 


right channel, M, K. G. 


Inter-dining again 
A correspcndent writes : 

“You have arswered at length an Englishman s 
‘puzzle’ on tle question of inter-martiage. But 
what about inter-lining which is a much Jess yital 
affair but more frequent in life? Suppose some men 

of good-will organise, as one means of promoting 
goodwill . amongst all classes, an inteér-easte, inter- 
communal and inter-national dinner on _ furely 
vegetarian and non-alcoholic lines; would you from 
your own Sasatan point of view object, if any Hindus 
—-Say, some memters of your caste or of your own 
familv—wished to join that dinner on inyitation 
(ani not. of course on compulsion!) and asked your 
(piniin.on it? Similarly, may a Brahman with 
view of the Sanatan (or maryada) dkaima 
accept a clean dish’ of rice asd a pure cup of water 
which a chandal or a Musalman or a Christian has 
offered him (and not of course foreed on him), 
finding the Brahman wayworn, hungry and _ thirsty 
(and almost on the point of fainting, let us Say) in 
a lone wild place? In fine the question is: Does 
such a demonstration of goodwill as the ‘cosmopolitan’ 
dinner or the offer of a dish by a supposed 
untouchable to a touchable Hindu and acceptance 
thereof square with your idea of the Sunatan or 
Varnashram dharma or Muiryada dhaima or does it 
rot?” 


Your 


If a Brahmin is in dis ress he would take, if he 
wishes to hold on to his body, clean focd by 
whomsoever offered. 1] would neither object to nor 


advocate participation in an inter-national or cormopolitan 
cinner, for the simp’e reason that tuch functicns co 


not necessarily prcrrote frierdship or goodwill. It is 
possible today to ciganise a dirner party between 
Hindus and Musalmans but I date to say that such a 


dinner will no more bring the two communities together 
than the absence of it keeps them agart. I have 
known deadly «nemie3 dine and chat together heartily 
and yet remain enemies. Where will the correspondent 
draw the line? Why does he siop at vegetarian and 
non-alecholic meals? A man wh) regards flesh-eating 
a virtue and wine bibbing a harmless and _ pleasurable 
refreshment, will see nothing but promotion of 
goodwill in dividing with the world his kcef 
steak and exchanging with it the sparkling cup? On the 
argament underlying the vsrr_pondent’s querry, there 
ean be no dividing line. I therefore rule out inter-dining 
as the means of promoting goodwill. Whilst I do not 
myself observe these restrictions and take food that I do 
not regard as forbidden at the hands of anyone so long 
as it is cleanly dressed, I respect the seruples of those 
who observa the restrictions. Nor do I pat myself on 
the back for my ‘libsral’ practice as against the others’ 
‘narrowness’. I may be narrow and selfish inspite of my 
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apparently liberal practice and my friend may be lib:ral 
and unselfish notwithstanding his apparently marrow 
practice. Merit or demerit lies in the motive. Insistence 
upon interdining as part of the pogramme of promotion 
of fellowship in my opinion retards the growth of gorl 
will by raising false issues and even false hope. What 
l am trying to remove is the idca of pollation oud 
superiority. ‘These self-in-posed restrictions have a sanitary 
at non-observance no more 
dooms a man to perdition observance 
him to the seventh heavea. A man who obzorves the 
Jining restrictions in a most panctilious manner my b3 


ai also a spiritual value, 


than its raises 


a veritable blackguard fit to Le shunned by society, and 
« cosmopolitan omnivorons man may be one ever walking 
ia the fear of (od whose sosicty it would be « privilege 


t) cultivate. M. K. G. 


British Imperialism in Action 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 


Daring the great war in Kurope there was always 
pesent ia England, sealcd in the- highest pleaccs cf 
authority, a party in power which represented the worst 
side of British diplomacy. An old and long established 
system of diplomatic action hed always heen used for 
‘aggressive purposes and for the under mining of States 
in other parts of the world, with a view to obtaining 
a political hold upon them by Great Britair. This 
aggressive side of British Imperialism was represented 
most strongly of all in later times by Lord Curzon 
and by Sir Kdward Grey. Again <srd sgain, secret 
treaties wera mado with other iaropean powers and 
diplomatic actions were taken, which placed the weaker 
nations of the world at the merey of Great Britein. In 
1911, one of the very worst of these diplomatic 
aggressions was trade by Sir Mdward Cirey in the Near 
Wast. Persia was, for all practical parposes, divided ap 
between Russia and Britain. ‘lhe North of Tersia 
became a sphere of influence for Russia, and the South 
of Persia ¢ame under Britain. uring the war, Arabia 
was brought -under the sphere of Hrilish influence, 
and ob the same time Egypt was mado a protectorate, and 
Palestine and Mescpotam‘a were annexed. The aim wis 
to make a great Dominion, under the sway of (ircat 
Britain, stretching from ‘l'ripoli in North Africa, on the 
west, to the borders of China, on the east. Only with 
the greatest difficulty was this menace to human freedom 
removed. ven now, there are signs in every dircction 
that this same policy of aggrossive imperialism would 
be adopted immediately afresh, if resistarce to it were 
not strenuously maintained on the part of the States, 
which are today being attacked. ‘The situation in 
Kgypt is well known. It is not difficult to trace the 
hand of Britain in the recent events with regard to 
the elections and the immediate dissolution cf Parliament 
which followed. At one moment, indeed, British 
diplomacy over-resehed itself by Ceclaring that the 
existing treaty with regard to the distribution cf the 
water of the Nile should be cancelled. This was sn 
act of bare-faced ecOnomi> imperiaism, which even the 
conscience of Europe could not accept. Mr. Chamterlair, 
who had pat such a shameless clance into the ullimator, 
was Obliged to withdraw it. It is ¢cifficult to follow cll 
the intricacies of British politics in Ngypt, but one thing 
i8 certain: the British diplomats are trying their a most 
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to weaken the Declaration of Inceperccrce #6 fer 68 
they possibly can, 

An instance of the same pricy On @ miner ecale 
has recently been dicelcred at Bahreyn on the elias 
Gulf. Mr. Marmacuko Pickthel), whore cuthority im 
these sccord 10 none, writing in tke 
Foreign Affuis, Says 8s follows :— - 
British influence had been 
Jt will, cf course, be 
trre 


maiters is 
“or a long while, 
paramcunt on the Persian Cuff. 
said ‘that it is still paramount to-day; end that is 
in cno sense. But tc-day it bas thrown cfl the dip’omat-e 
mask: it has grown ancg- nt ia the display of Fower, 
and it is now cen es the open enemy of Arab 
injependerce. (n the cost of Persia it has noticeably 
waned: on the Arabian Coest it is supreme ; bat,—erd * 
is this impor'ant change I with to cmphazise,—it 18 
now regarded by tke populations as a curfe exd rot & 
benef. When ono remembers the regard in which ike 
British used to be keld, and the prestige the British 
Government enioycd, so long as British policy rcepcetcd 
Arab independence, the pity of the change «t cree 
appears.” 

Mr. Marmaduke Ticlthall gocs cn {o show how 
isngland dealt with Bahreyn a3; an independent state 
during the 19th Century, making a series of treaties 
and azreements with it having for their cbject tke 


- gupression of piracy ard slave treffc in the Pers‘an Gulf. 


The independence cf Bahreyn is recogn:sed in all tk«ce 
treaties; Lut since the war it hes keen tacitly ignored. 
The ruler has kcen deposed by British Consoler cuthcrity, 
regardleis of the pcoples wishes; the farty which 
favoured indeperdence hes been repressed and its Iccdess 
exiled. For all practical purposes, the British corse] 
now rales over Bahreyn. As a rcsult of this arkitrary 
course, which culmirated in the dcpoziticn of the ruler 
in 1922, a National Congress of tko pcople stscmblcc. 
Tt demanded tho continuence of (he former ruler in 
the administration of tke affairs of the ccutry. It 
demanded als> thet the British corsul shon!d abide by 
the treaties made between Hnglard end Bahreyn. After 
making there denands, the delegaics were invitcd by 
the Consul-General to meet him, Addressiag thcm in 
threatening terms he refused to give any artwer to 
their petition ard threatered dvastic penaltics, Tho 
people declared thit they were prepared to migrate 
rather than to submit The concul, in return, threetened 
them that if the rcsolye to migrato was carried Cut, 
the neighbouring Arabs had kecn instructed by Great 
Beitain noi to shel’er them. Two of the delegates were 
actually deported in a British men-ofwer to Bembay, 
aod they were only liberated after sn orcer frcm the 
Bombay High Court. Such ribitrary setiors ax {bese 
have alienated the hearis of the Arcb Ckhie’s on tke 
Persian Gulf from Great Bri'cin. They fecr row that 
the indeperdence, which they haro co demly cheishcd 
fo: centuries will be taker fiom them. 

Here, ther, is ancther cxample on a emailer ccale of 
what is happrning in the Noar Hast te-day. Whether 
wo Icok to Egypt, Mssopotam‘a, Pe.sia or Palestine, we 
find the hard of Great Britain laid heavily on ecch of 
thero places, ard there secms ro prospect of that hend 
becoming lighter undcr tho present Conservative regime, 
Tho struggle, by all peacefol rrd legi imate meare, for 
Swarej in Incia will unqucstiorebly he'p all these people 
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in the Near Wast. On the other hand, any weakening 


Of the struggle for Swaraj in India is 


§ certain to Jead 
alro to an enfeeblcment of ihe recistarce of thes 


Feoples in the Near Wast, who are so rcbly strugglirg 
for their independence. 


It- must be remembered, in conclusion, that there 
are many in Britain wko detest this imperialistic policy 
in the Near [ast as Strongly as the Arab inhabitants 
themselves, Thcy are as determined to struggle against 
this aggre-sive imperialism, with its base commercial 
Propaganda, as any of those who aro at present in the 
imminent danger of being subjected to ils sway. What 
18 needed is & more direct contact and union between 
all the forces of righteousness in England and thcse 


Who are truly on the side of 1ightcovsness in India 
and the Near Hast. 


An Aboriginal Trike, Khaddar and Drink 


An interestirg account was given to the Amrita 
Dizir Patrika by Prof. N. C. Choudhury M. R.A. S. 
concerning the aboriginal tribes in the State of Jashpur 
in the Central Provinces. He lived with these tribes 
for over three months ard made many friends among 
them and learnt mapy things about them. The place 
is about 100 miles away from the nearest railway station 
of Lohardaga on the B, N. Railway. The place is so 
wild that many lives are still lost every year by tigers 
and bess. The Uraon is the most typ’cal aboriginal 
race. Qihers are more or lcss Hinduized. A sort of 
broken Hindi is spoken by the latter, while the Uraons 
Speak their own native largusge. ‘The worship of spirits 
called ‘Bhuts, is common among them. They are 
entirely illiterate and have very little knowledge indeed 
as to what is gcing on in the outside world. They 
rarely know the name of the ruler, who is the chief 
of the Stats and hardly even that of the Superintendent 
who is very kind to them and popular among them. 
But strongly has Mahatma Gandhi conquered their 
heatts. They told Prof. N. C. Chowdhury, that the 
Mahatma had desired them to do the following things :— 

(i) To abstain from eatirg flesh. 


(ii) To abstain from taking intoxicating liquors 
or divgs. 


(iii) To use home-spun cloth. 


iv) To speak the truth. 
Pp 
(v) To live cleanly. 


Most of the people, the Professor relates, followed 
the instructions mentioned above. They had given up 
drinking habits and eatiog of flesh. But they have 
recently begun drinkiag again because they have heard 
that Mahatmsji has withdrawn this item from his 
progranime. 


I sincerely hope, that it will be possible for some, 
who are new to the placc, (the forest is called Sarap- 
Kumbha) to send word to. these aboriginals, that the 
‘akolition of drink and drugs has not for a single moment 
been left out. of Mahatma 
pregramme. 


Gandhi's constructive 

It is profoundly interesting to find that the news 
about Khaddar has reached to people in India, who are 
go wemoto from civilisation as this. 


C. F. A. 
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eel God? 


To, 
The lditor, 
Youny Inia 
Sir, 

With referecce to your article ‘God ard Corgrets’ 
I beg to say that while the Charrak echool was 
materialistic out and ont, Buddhism is silent on and 
Jainism doubts the existence of Is.vira or any supernatural 
iintily that may be said to correspord to God, although 
both faiths telieve in the transmigration of the scul 
and the Law of Karma, ins commcn with Hinduism. 
(Your iriend Trof. Dharmanard Kosambi whom I 
mentioned miy b3 consulted on this point.) Buddha 
with Karma, and Jina with Karma respectively may be 
said to take the place of Godin the ritual practice of 
those two religions. 

Of medern religious movements, the Deva Samaj of 
the Tinjab which is mostly humanitarian ard 
social-service body and lays gieat store by Ahimsa is 
(L balieve) frankly atheistic in its creed, bnt sot 
materialistic. I have read that it believes neither in 
God nor gods. In the light of this, its narhe of 


Deva Samaj appears rather paradoxical. 
luccitlo ! 


Lucas a non 


Of B.adlaugh you cay that his denial of God wes a 
denial of Him as He was known to Bradlaugh to have 
been described. Was this Ceniel irclusive, or wes it 
exclusive, of that ‘ certain unmistakable sameness’ kehind 
all that variety of definitions which there would ke if 
we cju'd all givo cur owa definitions of God, as ycu 
say? I presume, it cannot ke the latter, for Bradlaugh 
was learned and observant enough. If the former is the 
case, what made Bradlaugh deny the existence of God 
even in the espect of that ‘unmistakable sameness ’? 

I doubt not but thet the following excerpt will be. 
of some interest to you in this connection : 

«The very idea of a god, as creating or in any way 
ruling the world, is utterly absent in the Buddhist 
system. God is not so much as denied ; he is simply 
not known. Contrary to the opinion once confidently 
and generally held, that a nation of atheists never 
existed, it is no longer to be disputed that the numerons: 
Buddhist nations are essentially atheist; for they know 
no beings with greater supernatural power than any man: 
is supposed capable of attainipg to by virtue, austerity, 
and science; and a vemarkable indication of this startling 
fact is to be seen in the cirecusmstance, that some at 
least of the Buddhist nations—the Chinese, Mongols, 
and Tibetans—have no word in their languages to 
express the notion of God. The future condition of the 
Buddhist, then, is not assigned him by. the Ruler of 
the universe; the ‘Karma’ of his actions determines it 
by a sort of virtue inherent in the nature of things— 
by the blind and unconscious concatenation of cause and 
effect.’ 

—Chambers’s Encyclopedia, sub, Buddhism. 

Let mo conclude with a Shloka: 

ana Saya. aa eaketsfy gam: 
fafaaeq: dish giaeaaERee: 
go THA Peaaca: fe a haar 
aqetayeay afr a ava: safe n 
were, aeaay 1 
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Yo the gods or angels we our homage pay ; 
But to sorry late subject een them we find; 
Then, is our worship due to Fate? 
Sure he yields but the fruit our aetiors rate. 
Ard the fruit on actions of our own depends ; 
—Hence small account of guds or angels or of Fate. 
Then hail, our actions, smail or great! 
Over whom not even Fa‘e prevails! 
—My own attempt at a free rendering of 
the above from Bhartrihari — Nitisiataka. 
Karwar ) 
(N. Kanara) : 
10th March, 1925. J S. D. Nadkarni 
[I cannot refuse space to Mr. Nadkarni’ clever letter. 
I must, however, aohere to my opinion that neither 
Jainism nor Buddhism are Atheistic. I present Mr. 
Nadkarni with these definitions of God: Thesum total 
of Karma is God. That which impels man to do the 
right is God. The sum total of all that lives is God. 
That which makes man the mere plaything of fate is 
God. That which sustained Bradlangh throughout all 
his triads was God. He is the Denial of the atheist. 
M. K. G.} 


Iam «ec, 


“Seeker after Truth” 

One who deszribes himself a seeker aftcr trath sesds 
me his own reflections arising out of my discussion of 
revolutionary views. He tells me that at fist he wes 
a Non-Coopsrator, then, he began to think that 
Non-Cooperation was merely a social movement and that 
the revolutionary was the only true political movement. 
At Belgaum again he began to think anew. I candence 
below his reflections without in any way whatcoever 
changing the sense or his language :— . 

. “The Revolutionary is certainly Patriotic. Ho 
is a Hero. He is prepared to give up his life in 
the cause of the Motherland. But his very aim is 
wrong, 

“ What is it the Revolutionary wants? Freedom 
for the country. So far quite right. Why is the 
freedom required? So that the people may be 
happy. This also is right. How ean the people be 
happy? Ey changing the system of Government. 

“Now here comes the real point. 


“Let us just consider our state. We Indians have 
ever £0 many virtues. But what of onr weaknesses? 
We have become cowards, We havo taken to several 
vices. Amongst the Hindss we have tho untouchables. 
We fill the ground and produce grains, vegetable and 
sach things which could very easily feed us all. 
All the same the fact remairs that the major 
portion of u3 are half-starying. We all Weave and 
work in mills. Still we are but half-clad. | We 
have got enongh clay. We know how to mako 
bicks and build beautiful houses. Still there are 
Several of us who have no other place than beneath 
treos to live, 

“No doubt the foreignors are to a very large 
extent to blame for our difficulties. Wrong thongh 
it may be, that is our sincere opinion, But what of 
Our Own share of the responsibility ? Are we not at 
all to hlame? 

“Or  suppdse 


that wo with the uelp of the 
revolvers or 


such things do drive away the enemies ? 
Is it not possible for any other foreigner to occupy 
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the position of the present foreigner ? After all war- 
fare is but a sort a gambling. 

“I do not propose to deal with the ntility or 
otherwise of Non-violence, meintaining armies a4 
soch things. I myself absolutely in- 
competent to diseuss this subject. Suffice it to say 
that Iam beginning to understand Gandhijis view 
on this subject ard his views appear to me to be 
right. 

“The United States of America, it is generally 
said, have a very good Government. What of the 
several plots, the several murders, dacoiticé, 
swindlings etc, that take place there? The Bolshevik 
system is corsidered to be geod. Why then the 
diily increating capital yunishments, ricts erd 
such things? Any number of such examples can be 
given. ; 

To dispoze of Gandhiji’s ideas as merely idealistic 
and impracticable is wrorg; much more £0 for a 
revolutionary: to do so. For he has really the 
welfare of the people at heart. nS 

“It is not impossible to bring about’ a situation 
where the world. will be an abode of happiness. 
The best thing of courre is to: do gcecd to others. 
‘But at present you need not .even go so far. Do 
good to your own self. . ie 

‘Don’t you waste a good portion of your time ? 
Don't yon send out c:ores of your rupees to other 
countries by purchasirg their ‘cotton goods? Spin 
and make good use of your time. Weave your cwn 
cloth and use the same and save your crores. ~ 

“This spinning, I take it, does uot merely mean. 
spinning of cotton yarn. I take it to mean. home 
industry. It is a solution as much for sny other 
ejuntry as for: Indie, ©: 8 _ ; 

‘Removal of untouchability, Hindu-Muslim unity 
and such things are internal. It is self-purification. 
Every one has his own dirt to wath. The Hindus 
have the. untoucbability, the Indians the Hindu- 
Muslim rupture. It is thus for every cowtry to wash 
itself of its own curse. . 

“The revolutionary will thus see that he Tes 
more useful work in spreading this wonderful cure cf 
the world-illness. He serves not only himself and his 
countrymen, but he serves the whole world. 

“When you have purified yourself, ond when 
you have become self-sufficient how on earth can 
anyone leyy tax or collect by any other mears 
money from you without ycur cocpereticn? It is 
impossible to govern without the co-opeza‘ion of the 
governed. Now we the governed are not pure, we are 
not self-sufficient. But we will scon become euch. 
This is the real meaning of Non-viclent Non- 
co-operation. lear none but your conscience. Why do 
you hide and throw bombs on the foreigner? Como 
out and toll him boldly that we hold him to a largo 
extent responsible for our weaknestes, fear rot if ko 
sends you to jail, Tell him also that you propose 
as much to charge him as your own eelf. \Lhus you 
will be doing good both to your own ¢elf and to the 
person whom you now consider to be your enemy," 


M. K. G, 


Quuueielieness eee 
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[luminating Documents 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


These notes are being written during the trying 
jonrney to Calcutta. This being my first passage through 
the Central Provinces after my discharge from prison, 
people are embarrassingly attentive at every station and 
there is no rest for the wearied limbs. ‘he discarding 
of Khaddar is most noticeable. Instead of a forest of 
white Khaddar caps, I see everywhere the provoking 
black foreign caps on almost every head. A friend 
sadly remarked to me that there was hardly one in a 
thousand wh) wore khaddar habitually. I am witnessing 
all along the route a striking demonstration of the fact. 
All honour then to tho one per thousand who remain 
faithful to Khaddar against heavy odds. My faith in 
Khaddar rises as I find this indifference to if not 
reyolt against Khaddar. 


The demonstration of the painful truth became 
complete at Nagrur—the centre that re-affirmed the 
Calcutta resolution of non-violent Non-cocperation. There 
was a vast crowd at the station. Tho Congress officials 
had even arranged a meeting just outside the station. 
‘The hot sun was beating overhead. The din was 
terrific. Nobody heard anybody, much less listened 
to anybody. There were volunteers but there was no 
discipline. No way was kept for me to pass through. 
I insisted on a way being made if I was to go to the 
meeting place durirg the half hour that the train was 
to stop at thestation, The way was made with difficulty. 
I waded through it in the best manner I could. It 
took me o1cr five minutes to reach the platform. 
Without the crowd pressing from all sides, I could have 
reached it in half a minute. JI took ro more than one 
minute to deliver ny message. It took me longer to retarn 
to the train then it took to reach the platform, for the 
crowd had now Icst its head completely. The intoxica- 
tion of affection was now at its height. The shouts of 
‘—-—ki jai’ rent the sky. I wasill able to bear the din.and 
the dust and the suffucation. ‘O God! 
this affection’ was the silent prayer {hat went up to the 
Great White Throne. I reachej the train in safety. Ti 
was provokingly late going. I stood in the doorway 
wishing and hoping to talk to the crowd if it would 
keep still for a while. The Congress officials tried, a big 
Akali tried, to s'‘lence the crowd. It was no use. It 
had come noi to listen to me. It had come to have 
darshan. That it was having with delirious joy. Its 
joy was my pain. My name on the lips and black caps 


deliver me from 
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on the heads,—what a terrible contrast! What a lie! 
I could not fight the battle of Swaraj with that crowd. 
And yet I know that Maulana Shaukat Ali would say 
there was hope so long as there wes that offection, 
blind though it wzs. I am not ¢o sure and therefore 
I was in agony. 


At Jast I got a hearing. 1 demanded the black caps. 
The response was instantaneous but not generous. From 
that vest crowd I do not think more than one hundred 
caps were thrown, four of which were thrown not by 
the owners. They werc claimed and promptly returned. 
This sight had a double lesson for me. With p-oper 
organised work, people could be induced to discard 
foreigo or mill made cloth. That was one lesson; bat 
there was another. People there were who were yet 
ready to remove the neighbours cap, just the 
preliminary io coercior. But there should be no 
coercion in Khaddar wearing or in any thing else. Thore 
who wear it must do so voluntarily or not at all. . 


But the most illuminating information was given to 
me by the documents that the business-like officials had 
prepared for presentation to me. The documents tell 
me a truthfnl, simple, unvarnished story of Congress 
work. One paper contains information about P. C.C. 
activities. In March last it had a membership of 204 
of which 114 were self-spinners and 90 gave yarn spun 
by cihers.. In April the membership fell to 132, self 
spinners being 80 and the others 52. Thus there was 
a big drop among both the classes in one month. What 
it will now be remains io be seen. The Committee 
reports + natioral schools in the province and donation 
of Rs. 5,000 from the trustees of the late Harishanker 
Vyas for untouchables. A sub-committee has been appointed 
to draft a scheme for the uplift of the untonchables, 
"ho paper mentiors that thanks to the effort of Pandit 
Motilal Mehru ard Manlana Abul Kalam Azad the 
Hindus and Muslims ‘have been maintainirg very 
peaceful relations with one another’, 


The second paper is a summary report of Congress 
activities in the city of Nagpur. It states that io the 
August of 1924 there were 1,133 members. In March 
1925 the figures were: 


A B Total 

oF 70 1G7 
In April they were: 

A B ‘otal 

29 30 vv 


In one month tho defaulters were 48! 
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y 
ies ki is * 4 : (), 
Number Of spinmipy wheels working 18 about 4 
: to 7 jand yards 
The average output of yarn 16 60 fo +0 thousand y 
‘ T Ve 5 
por moath, Average counts are 10 to 14. No looms 


work with handspun yarn. ‘ 

There is one Khaddar shop with an average sale of 
Ks. 500 per month. : 

The report says ‘no information can be given about 
drink and opium’ and then this extraordinarily brief and 
trathfal statement ends thus: 

“The above given figures in Congress membership 
fairly show the fatare of the spinning franchise. The 
self-spinning members come mostly from the no- 
change section of the Congress. The B class members 
are mainly from the Swaraj party. Not a single 
Swarajist is a self-spinner. Out of the five members 
from this Nagar who hold seats on the A.I.C.C. 
only one is a self spinner; one has regularly paid his 
quota_of purchased yarn; two are defaulters and one 
has even failed to pay his quota for March and is 
no longer a member of the Congres. Some of those 
who hold seats on the P. C. C. are also found to be 
in defaulters’ list and some of them hold responsible 
positions in the P.C.C. This will show how far the 
franchise is workable. The no-change section, which 
has faith in spinring and Khaddar, is gradually 
weakening and is at present limited to individuals. 
The Swarajists of Nagpur are anxious to throw off 
the franchise and so is the centrist or the independ- 
-eat party which at present holds the P. C. C. 

‘A ray of hope:—Generally people (common people) 
look with love and respect at those who spin regularly 
and who have sacrificed their careers for the 
Congress work. 

“Some of the causes of the slack work :— 

(a) Want of organisation in the workers who 
have faith in the franchise. 

(b) Want of sympathy in big Congress leaders for 
the franchise and infirmness of the originator of the 
franchise to maintain it against all odds. Even the 
workers in tho no-change patty have come to believe 
that the franchise is going to be repealcd at the 
next session of the Congress and this has taken away 
all the enthusiasm in them for any patient and 
eflective work. . 

“ Anti-Propaganda :— Most of the congress and 
public speakers lay greater stress on other matters 
and point out the week points about the franchise 
and scrupulously avoid saying anything in ils favour. 
And this cannot be counteracted for fear of creating 
eomtroversy which is. sure to lead to unhealthy 
atmosphere aud in which no support can be expected 
from Mahatma Gandhi.” 

I note the gentle rebuke administered to me for my 
‘ infirmness to maintain it (the spinning franchise) against 
all odds’. Bat let me tell the authors of the report 
that I will maintain it against all odds for myself, ~ But 
if I have a spark of the democratic Spirit in me, I can- 
not maintain it for the Congress. That must be left 
to the Congress members. ‘The responsibility must be joint 
and several, Why should those who believe in the fran- 
chiso, /. «. in hand “spinning, for the nation, 


: not maintain 
1 all the more when other: 


‘ure lukewarm? And suppus- 
ing that the Congress next year alters the 


| franchise, 
what will the believers do? Will they leaye off 
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Or are they going to spin for themselves and vicariously 
for others also? 

The authora of the report are right when they say 
that I would lend no support to controversy that is ‘sure to 
lead to unhealthy atmosphere’. But if anyone is luke- 
warm, the way to counteract the lukewa:mmess is not fo 
talk about or against it but to go one’s way and organ’ce 
what one believe; in. Who can prevent those who believe 
spinning from organising it? Let me inform the 
authors of the report that there have sprung UP 
in the country silent workers who are spreading ihe 
message of the wh<el effectively and unostentatiously. 

There are still two more documenis for me to refer 
to among the batch that was handed to me at Nagpur. 
The third is the report on Tilak Vidyalaya. This irtti- 
-tution started with 1,000 students and over 40 teaches 
in 1921. This grand number fell to 150 in 1923-24. In 
July 1924 it was redaced to 55. Now it is 45 with 8 
teachers. Spinning had been dropped. It hes now been 
re-introduced. Carpentry, book-binding, tailoring, etc. are 
taught ia this institution. The total monthly expenses 
are Rs. 355. The income is Rs, 180, inclading fees. They 
had a windfall in the shape of a legacy of Rs. 5,000 from 
the estate of the late Hari-hanker Vyas of Betul. 

The Vidyalaya is said to givo religious irstruction and 
physical training. ; 

They need Rs. 1,000 as capital for their technical 
department and Rs. 10.000 to enable them to tun the 
school for six years. 

The story of the fate of th’s Vidya'aya is about the 
story of almost every other national school in the country. 
Disheartening «s the story may appear in the reading, 
there is no oczasion to lose heart. Jf the teachers are 
determined, competent and self-sacrificirg, they can make 
their small institutions effective and useful from the 
national standy:oict. Numbers are valueless if they do not 
satisfy the required test, whatever it may be. If the 
teachers of the Nagpur Tilak Vidyalaya have grit in 
them and can setisfy the Congeress test I do not think 
they will have difficulty in finding financial support. I 
know of no institution that has died for want of financisl 
backing. I know many that have died for want of the 
requisite quality among the teachers 

I have reserved ihe most hopeful document to the last, 
It is a list of those who spun yarn for prezentation 40 me 
apart from their quota for membership. The list has 41 
rames of which two are ipstitutiors. The-efore there were 
more then. 41 individaal spinners. I find in the list 
Maharashtris and Marwadis. I find also {cur Parsis, ore 
Muslim and four ladies. The list gives the ystds and the 
weight and the counts spun agains’ every name. The length 
spun is 753974 yards, The counts range from 96 to 6, 
I have not yet examined the yarn. But if all of it is 
weavable, it is a quantity to bo proud of. And if all 
these members have an independent living faith in hane- 
spinning I should not despair of sucves within a 
reasOnable distance of timo. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Scriptaral 
prayers recited in tho Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
at the morning and evening congregations, Printed in 
Deva Nagari cheractar, 368 Pages, Price three annas, 
Postage one apna No V. P. P. orders eaccuted. 
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Miscarriages of Justice 
Chg. £. Andrews ) 

We have often heard that there is something 
Superior iu ‘British justice’ which Separates it from 
yEeMioe in other parts of the world. It is said to be 
uninfluenced by party considerations and to be free 
from bias and also fearlessly impartial between man 
and man, 

Here, in India, such a definition of British justice 
has been again and again exposed by the trials which 
have taken place where white men are tried by a 
British jury. I remember myself in Lahore, soon after 
I came out to India, a truly terrible case in which a 
fub-editor of an Arglo—Indian newspaper had shot in 
a fit of temper his cook in the beck and killed him 
while he was running away, because his dinner was not 
to his liking when he returned from his work, I was 
a clergyman at the time, and was helping in the duties 
of a chap’ain, and it was my duty to bring this 
fellow-countryman of mine to repentance for the horrible 
deed which he had committed: but I found him qvite 
impenitent and he was absolutely certain that he would 
be released sect free by eny British jory. I could not 
shake his conscience in the very leest, although I tried 
to do so. I roticed, also, that even after committing 
sach a crime as tbis he had the comforls of the prison 
as though he had been a first class prisoner with some 
very slight charge against him. When the jury gave 
him six months imprisonment for the murder committed, 
I heard from one who went to sce him that he was 
horrified and amazed. He had expected to get off 
Without any punishment whatever. 


This incident, carly in my life in India, shattered 
Once and for all the earlier ideals I had held about 
‘British justice.’ In Africa, the stories which were 
continually repeated to me showed me that the natives 
Were just as likely to tezeive injustice at the hands of 
white men when any trial of white man was brought 
forward with regard to a native African, as Indians are 
likely to receive in India in similar circumstances. 
.One of the worst cases that I came across was that of 
the son of a Bishop who had been born in India and 
brought up in Anglo—Indian surroundings and had gone 
out to Kenya as a settler. This highly educated 
Englishman, in a fit of passion, had fogged one of the 
African natives, pouring water over bim when he fainted 
ia order that the flogging might be continued. The 
young lad died after this flogging. The punishment 
for this horrible ect was 2 years’ impritonment, and the 
newspapers regarded this as an exemplary punishment. 
In South Africa, we have recently had reforted to us 
the case of a young African girl of 16 years of sge, 
who was thrashed with a Jeather strap by her master 
and left in a rat-infested waggor-house where she was 
fornd dead. The judge put before the white jury the 
alternative verdict of culpable homicide or common 
assault. The Jury gave the latter verdict, ard the 
accused was senterccd to six weeks’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. If we wish to consider what justice really 
is, we have only to reverse the s'tuation ard to imagine 
a white girl of 16 years of age thrashed with a strap 
by a native African and left to die in a rat-infestel 
waggon-house. It hardly reeds emphasising, that in 
this case the native Aftican would probably be lynched 
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by the white community, and not allowed even to come 
to trial atall. If the trial took place, the judge would 
deliver a sentence which would probably inyolve fist of 
all flogging and secondly hanging. But as every coloured 
person in South Africa knows, there is really in these 
matters one law for the white man and another law for 
the black man. ‘lhe leading newspaper called the 
‘Star,’ of Johannesbure had an editorial on the question, 
referring to the administration of justice under the 
jury system. The article says :— 


onl ie “ Here we have a long and grim record of 
judicial scandals stretching back for a great many 
years. They have occured in every part cf the 
COUNTY ne 15,9 But we are bound to say, looking 
back over a lorg period of years and comparing the 
past with the prerent, that we see little sigrs of 
improvement. The kest opinion is not very articulate, 
end the majority of the publie, except when some 
specially aggravated case is given great publicity, 
are on the whole indifferent ......... We cannot acquit 
individual judges and magistrates of a measure of 
responsibility. At least one judge—a men of high 
character and justly esteemed—explained on a certain 
occasion that he did not think it wise for the Bench 
to go in advance of public opinion! It seemed to us 
a strange argument, because the ccuris are presumed 
to be courts of justice, without a colour bar end in 
which the law is enforced without fear or favour 
and without regard to popular prejudice or ignorance. 
Moreover, the impression created on the minds of 
the native population is surely a factor to be 
considered in taking stock of what is called ‘ public 
opinion.’ — 

The article closes. by expressing the opinion that 
certain cases should always be tried by a Judge and 
Assessors and without a Jury, and it expresses the hope 
that the Government and Parliament will give the 
matter close and careful attention. 


The Rand Daily Mail, in a leader on the ssme 
subject, writes :— 

“These four’ cases will create a painful impression 
throughout the country. Whatever: extenuating 
circumstances may have transpired at the trials, it 
can hardly be contended that justice has been fairly 
meted out to the offenders. And justice must be 
impartial if the races are to live amicably together in 
this country.” 


What are.we to say to these things? It does not 
mean that the Englishman or the Dutchman is 
fundamentally worse than any other race under similar 
conditions. lt means that Imperialism itself when it 
means the tyranny of the strong over the weak, is a 
diabolical thing and leads to diabolical deeds. To place 
one set of people entirely at the mercy of another set 
of people, differing in race, creed, colour and everything 
else, involves inevitably in the long run such acts of 
vile injustice, whether on the one side white rules over 
black, or on the other side black rules over white. The 
evil lies not in the colour of a man’s skin, whether 
white or black, but in the terrible power of an 
irresponsible p:sition, which neither white nor black 
man is able on the average to refrain frcm using to 
his own advantage, when an opportunity occurs, 


Cow Protection 
(By M. kK. Gandh:) 


tightly or wrongly, most reluctanly andin fear and 
trembling I have shouldered the burden of conducting 
the All-India Cow Protection Organisation that was 
pronght into being at Madhavbag in Bombay on the 
28th ultimo. 

It is a tremendous task for which I am_ hardly 
fitted. I fancy that I know the disease. I know the 
remedy but I have neither the time nor yet the men 
who can help me to carry ont the ideas that are to 
govern this institution. 


Cow protection to me is not mere protection of the 
Cow. It means protection of all that lives and is helpless 
and weak in the world. But for the moment Cow 
protection means primarily protection of the cow and 


her progeny from craelty and slaughter and derivatively 
all other cattle, ¢ g. the buffalo. 


India is the one country in the world where Cow 
protection is a religious obligation for over twenty crores 
of her people. And yet the cattle of India are miserable- 
looking, ill-treated, underfed, over-burdened, deteriorating 
and are even said to be a burden on the land. No- 
where else on the earth are milch cattle Jed to the 
slanghter house because they go dry long before they 
should. Nowhere else perhaps do cattle give less milk 
than they cost to feed and keep. 

How can this state of things be remedied? Certainly 
not by multiplying Cow protection societies which do not 
know their busines3; most certainly rot by fighting the 
Mnusalmans about things which they cannot help even 
if they would. [ do not hera take note of thore 
Masalmans who merely to wound Hindu susceptibility 
kill cows deliberately and preferably and, 93 it were, in the 
Hindus’ faces. These are exceptional cases. I am thinking 
of the cattle economic:. If we take care of them, the 
rest will take care of itself. If the cattle are an 
economic burden and if one cannot set the condition 
right, nothing can prevent them from perishirg or 
boing slaughtered. The problem therefore is to study the 
question calmly and without sentiment. Religion without 
the backing of reason and enlightenmont is a worthless 
sentiment which is bound to die of inanition. It is 
knowledge that ult'mately gives salvation. Devotion to the 
Cow divorced from knowledge is the surest way of impos- 
ing premature death on her. Therefore one man with 
an accurate knowledge of the cattle problem, if he 
has the heart fcr the cow, represents in his own person 
all the Cow protection sccietiss that were and will be ever 
formed. This All-India organisation is conceived with that 
end in view,—fo find out men, chaste, pure, lovers of the 
Cow and learned who would give their whole time to the 
work of investigation and administration. I want therofore 
a secretary who-e qualifications I have descrited in the 
openisg sprech reported elsewhere in these yagus. A 
treasarer too has still to be found. Meanwhile a provisional 
eommitteee and a provisional treasure: ond a provisional 
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appointed in order to do the 
preliminary work. The committee is by no means 
representativo of all India. For it was necessary to 
appoint one from those present. The members 
of this provisional committee have undertaken 
during the threo months that are to clapse before 
it meets again, to enlist over twelve hundred members. 


secretary have been 


If the organisation is to be repre-entative it should 
have members from all the provinces. The provisional 
secretary is Sjt. Nagindas Amulakhrai of Bombay, (30, 
Hanuman Beilding, Homji Street, Cireus Road) and the 
provisional treasurer is Sjt. Rewashanker Jagjivan Jhaveri 
of Jhaveri Bazar, Bombay. I hope that those who are 
interested in Cow protection will send in their subscriptions 
to the secretary or the treasurer. The subscription is 
Rs. 5 per year payable in advance or two t housand 
yards of handspuo yarn per month. 


At it again 
(By M. K. Gandhi } 

My revolutionary friend has returned to the charge, 
but I must tell him that he has not been as patient 
with his composition as before. He has introduced in 
his letter under discussion mach irrelevant matter and 
has argued loosely. So far as I can see, he has 
exhausted all his argument and has nothing new to say. 
Bat should he write again, I advise him to write his 
letter more carefully and boil down his thoughts. I 
have been obliged to do that for him this time. But 
as he is seeking light, let him read carefully what I 
write, then think out his thoughts calmly and then 
write them out clearly and briefly. If it is merely 
questions he has to ask let him simply write them out 
without arguing to convince me. I do not pretend to 
know everything about the revolutionary movement, 
but as.I have ben obliged to think, observe and write 
a great deal, there is very little new that he can tell 
me. Whilst, therefore, I promise to Keep an open mind, 
I ask him, please, to spare a busy servant Of the nation 
and a true friend of the revolutionary the labour cf 
reading much that he need not read. I am anxious to 
keep in touch with the revolutionary ard I can only. 
do so through these columns. I havye_a soft corner 
for him in my heart for there is one thing in common 
between him and me—the ability to suffer. But as I 
hambly believe him to be mistaken and misguided, 
I desire to wean him from his error or in the process 
myseif be weaned from mine. 

My revolutionary friend's first question is: 

“<¢The tevolationaries haye retarded the 
progress of the country.’ Do yon differ with your 
own view, when you wrote in connection with 
the Bengal Partition: ‘After the Partition people 
saw that petitions must be backed up by force, and 
that they must be capable of suffering. This spirit 
mast be considered to be the chief result of the 
Partition. That which the people said 
tremblingly and in secret began to be said and 
written openly. ~ * People, young and old, used 
to run away at the sight of an English face; it no 
longer awed them, They did not fear even a row, 
or being imprisoned. Some of the ‘best sons of 
India’ are at present in banishment.’ The movement 
which followed the Partition or more correctly which 
was the manifestation of the unrest of the people 
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was the revolutionary movement, and the best sons 
of India you speak of mostly revolutionaries or 
femi-revolutionaries. How is it that these so-called 
igoorant and misguided persons were able to reduce 
if not remove the cowardice of India? Would you 
he so intolerant as to call the revolutionaries ignorant, 


because they cannot understand your peculiar dogma 
of ron-violence ?” 


There is no difference between the view expresscil 
in Indian Home Rule from which the writer hag quoted 
end the views now expressed by me. ‘hore who led 
the partition movement, whatever and whoever they 
were, undoubtedly shed the fear of nglishmen. 
That was a distinct service to the country. But bravery 
and self-sacrifice reed not kill. Let my friend remember 
that Indian Home Rule as the booklet itself states was 
written in apswer to the revolutionary’s arguments and 


methods. It was an attempt to offer the revolutionary - 


something infinitely superior to what he had, retaining 
the whole of the spirit of se'f-sacrifice and bravery that 
was to be found in the revolutionary. I do not call 
the revolu‘ionary ignorant, merely because he does not 
understand or appreciate my method but because he 
does not even appear to me io understand the art of 
warfare. Every ore of the warriors whom my friend 
quotes knew his art and had his men. 
The second question is: 


““Was Terence MacSwiney a ‘spotless Jamb’ when 
he died of hunger-strike of 71 days? Please remember 
that he was to the Jast aa advocate of conspiracy, 
bloodshed and terrorism, and muintained his ideas 
expressed in his famous bock ‘Priaciples of Freedom.’ 
If you can call MacSwiney a ‘spotless lamb’, will 
you not bo ready to use the same term for Gopimohan 


Shaha?” 


I am sorry to say I do not know enough of the 
life of MacSwiney to bo able to give an opinion... But 
if he adyccated ‘conspirecy, bloodshed and terrorism ’ his 
method was open to the same objections that have been 
advanced in these peges. I never regarded him asa 
‘spotless lamb’. I gave my humble opinion when _ his 
fast was declared, that from my standpoint it was an 
error. I do not jnstify every fast. . 


The third question is: 


“You balievein Varmas. ‘lherefore, it is self-cvident 
thst you hold the A‘shatriyas to be of the same 


utility as any other Vurna. The revolutionaries 
profess to be Ashatiyas in this Nihkshatrtya 
epoch in Indis. Axhatut trayate iti Nshatriyas.’ 


I consider this state of India to be the greatest 
Kehaia which India has ever met with, in other 
words this is ihe time when the need of A‘shatriyas 


in India i3 the uttermost. Manu, the Prince of 
Hindu lawgivers prescribes four ways for the 
Kshatriya: ‘sama, dana, danda, bhedu’, In_ this 


cinnection I reproduce a passage from Vivekananda, 
which I think will greatly help you to comnrehend 
the matter full well, 


«¢ Aj] great teachers have taught ‘ Resist not 
evil, have tsught that the ron-resisting is the 
highcst moral ideal. We all know that if, in the 
present state of world, people try to c.rry out this 
doctrine, the whole social fabric would fall to pieces, 


society would be destroyed, the violent and the 
wicked will take possession of our property, and 
possibly take our lives slso. Tven one day of such 
non-resistance would lead to the utter dissolution of 
the country.’ I know what you will do in this 
awkward position, you will try to interpret it 
differently, but you shall-find that he has left ro 
room for. such misinterpretation, because he instantly 
adds, «Some of you have reai perhaps the 
dhayead-Gila aid muy of yon in Western 
ejuntries may have felt astonished at the first 
chapter wherein our Shri Krishna calls Arjuna 
a hypocrite and coward, ‘on account of his refusal 
to fight or offer resistance, because his adversaries 
were his friends and relatives—his refusal on the 
plea that non-resistance was the highest ideal of 
love. There is a great lesson for us all to learn, 
that in all things the two extrames are alike; the 
extreme positive and the extreme negative are always 
similar; when the vibrations of light are too slow we 
do not see them nor do we see them when they are 
too rapid; so also with sound, when very low in 
pitch we do not hear it, when very high we do-not 
hear it either. Of like nature is the difference 
between resistance and non-resistance *“ *“ *“ We 
must first care to understand whether we have the 
power of resistance or not. Then having the power 
if we renounce it and do not resist we are doing a 
grand act of love; but if we cannot resist and yet 
at the same time make it appear and ourselves 
believe that we are actuated by motives of highest 
love, we shall be doing the exact opposite of what 
is morally good. Arjun became ccward at the sight 
of the mighty array against him, his “love” made 
him forget his duty towards his Country and King. 
That is why Shri Krishna told him that he was a 
hypocrite: ‘Thou talkest like a wise man, but thy 
actions betray thee to be a coward, therefore stand 
up and fight.’’ I want to add nothing more except 
a few questions. Do you think that your s0-called 
heart and soul non-violent disciples can resist this 
alien bureaucrat government by physical force? If 
yes, on what ground; if not how.then does your 
non-violenve remain the weapon of the strong? 
Pleazie answer these questions in the most unmistakable 
terms, £0 that no one can different 
interpretations. 


make 


« Along with it I shall ask you the following 
questions, which directly arise from your statement. 
In your Swaraiya is there any place for soldiers? 
Will your Swarajya government keep armies? If so 
will they fight—I mean usa physizal force, when 
necessary, or will they offer Satyagraha against 
their opponents?” 


I have room ia my philosophy of lifefor Ashatriyas. 
Bot my definitim of him I take from the Gita. He 
who does not run away from battle, 7. ¢ danger i3 a 
Kshatriyaz, As the world progresses the same ‘terms acquire 
new*yvaluc3. Manu and the other lawgivers did not lay 
cown cternal principles of conduct. They enunciated 
certain eternal moxims of life and laid down for their 
age rules of conduct more or less in accord with those 
maxim3. I am unable to sub:cribo to the meth. 3 of 
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bribery and deceit even for gaining entrance into heayen 
gaining India’s freedom. For heaven 
will not be heaven and freedom will 
if either is gained through such methods. 


mach less for 
not be freedom 


1 have not verified the quotation said to bs from 
Vivekanand. It has neither the freshness nor the 
brevity that mark most of that great man’s writings. 
Bat whether it is from his writings or not, it does not 
satisfy me. Ifa large number of people carry out the 
doctrine of noa-resistance, the present state of the world 
will not ba what it is. ‘Those individuals who have 
carried it out have not lost anything. They have not 
been batchered by the violent and the wicked. On the 
contrary the latter have shed both their violence: and 
wickedness in the presence of the non-violent and 
the good. 


I have already stated my meaning of the Gita. It 
deals with the eternal-duel between good and evil. And 
who does not, like Arjuna, often quail when the dividing 
line between good and eyil is thin and when the 
right choice is so difficult ? 


I heartily endorse, however, the statement that he 
alone is traly non-violent who 1emains ren-violent 
evon though he has the abi.ity to strike. I do therefore 
claim that my disciple (I have only one and that is 
myself) is quite capable of striking, very indifferently and 
_ perhaps ineffectively I admit; but he has no desire to 
do so. Ihave had in my life many an opportunity of 
shooting my opponeats and earning the crown of martyr- 
dom but I had not the heart io shcct any of them. For 
I did not want them to shoot me, however, much they 
disliked my methods. I wanted them to convince me 


of my error as I was trying to convince them of theirs.: 


‘Do unto others as you would that they should do 
unto you.” 

Alas! In my Swaraj of today there is room for 
soldiers. Let the revolutionary friend know that I have 
described the disarmament and ccusequent errasculation 
of a whole people as the blackest crime of the British, 
I have not the capacity for preaching universal 
non-violence to the country. I preach therefore non- 
violence restricted strictly to the purpose of winning 
our freedom and therefore perhaps for preaching tho 
tegalation of international relations by non-violent means. 
Bat my incapacity must not be mistaken for that of the 
doctrine of non-violence. I see it with my intellect in 
all its effalgence. My kcart grasps it. But I have 
not yet the attainments {or preachirg universal ror- 
violence with cflect. I am not advanced enovgh for the 
great task. I have yet anger within me; I have yet the 
Dwetta Bhava—duality in me. I can regulate my passions, 
I keep them ander subjecticn, but before I con preach 
aniversal non-violence with eflect, I rr-i 15 wholly free 
from passions. I must be wholly incapable of sin. Let the 
revolutionary pray with and for me that I may scon become 
that. But moanwhile let him take with me the one step 
to it which I ses as clearly as day ligh', 7. ¢ to win 
India’s fresdom with strictly non-violent means. And then 
wader Swarsj you and I shall havea disciplined intelligent 
edurated police force that would keep order wi.hin and 
fight raiders from without if by that tine I or some one 
else does not show a bet‘er way of dealiog with oither. 
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Notes 

Deification of me 

A Muslim friend met me at Dangargadh station 
and told me that the process of deifying me especially 
among the (ionds was going cn as merrily as ever, I 
have expressed my horior and strongest disapproval 
of this type of idolatry more than once. I claim to 
be a mere mortal, heir to all the weakaesses that human 
flesh betrays. It would he infinitely ketter that the 
Gonds should be taught to understand the meaning of 
my simple message than that they should indulge in a 
meaningless deification of me which can do nO good 
either to them or to me and can intensify the 
gupaistiticus nalure of such simple people as the Gonés, 
I bespeak the help of every Congressman in the 
necessary work of undeceiving the Gonds of their error, 


The Untouchables 

At one of the stations on the way to Calcutta I 
found to my great joy a number of untotchables. They 
presented me with a piece of Khaddar spun and woven 
by them. The workers told me that the most 
substantial work wes really done by the untouchables, 
They were giving up drink and carrion end taking to 
Khaddar. Had I not been told that the people I met 
at this station, Jharsingada, were untouchables I 
should not have distingusihed them from the rest of 
the company. 
Khaddar 

At Raigadh I wa3 astounded to hear that there 
was not a single spinning wheel. The men who had 
come to meet me quietly told me that tome of them 
wore what the poor people from the interior b-:orght. 
They informed me that Khaddar has beccme very 
popular among the people in the villages and that if 
there was more interest taken in the work, it could 
easily become universal. The feople of the Central 
Provinces including Chhatisgad are especially edapted 
for the wheel and the loom which merely await 
organisation. 
Splitting hairs 

A well-known Congressman for whom I have great 
regard and who prides himself on being a disciplinarian 
wes found the other day not being wholly dressed in 
Khaddar. I thought that he was fully dressed in 
Khaddar, But the friends who lived in the same town 
with him knew better snd asked me to persuade this 
friend to respect the Congress resolution. The friend 
frankly admitted that all the articles of his clothing 
were not made of Khaddar, but said that in having come 
to me he wa3 not on Congress work. This was a hair 
Splitter for which I was wholly unprepared especially 
from a discipliourian I enjoyed no p:ivate relations 
with him. He came t» disen:s with me public affairs 
and therefore I though that in. coming to see me he 
had come on Congress or pablic work. But the friend 
held otherwise and said that he came to gee me nt 
on Congress basine:s. I told him such hair-splitting 
distinctioas delayed the'advent of Swaraj. The Congress 
resolu'ion in my opinion provides for exceptional ciream- 
stances in which Khaddar dress may be dispensed 
with without tho wearer forfeiting his membership. It 
does not absolve members from the natural obligation 
to wow Khaddar on all occasions. If men at the top 
resort to fine distinctions for not wearing Khaddar, it 
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i8 impossible for the common folk to conform to the 
Khaddar dress unless it become; cheaper and more 
easily available than foreign calico. hey expect the 
leaders to go the whole length in order to enable them 
to go a quarter. M. K. G. 


Subjects and Allies 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
In an interesting article published in Foreign Affairs 
from which I have already quoted, Mr. Marmaduke 
Pickthall ends with the following psssage :— 


“The chief lesson which the East has been 
able to deduce from the World War is that allies are 
more highly valued than subjects by England at a 
pinch. The whole united voice of India was not worth 
a nod from Tsar Nicholas, or ‘King’ Huseyn, or later 
from Venizelos. That tendency to disregard the views 
of British subjects for the sake of foreigners has ruined 
the prestige of England in the Nast. If J were able, I 
should like to turn it round to England's service...... 
Allies are better than suljects, — incomparably better than 
unwilling subjects, at a pinch. Let Kngland only have 
allies, and no unwilling subjects, and her prestige will 
be restored throughout the Kast. Unfortunately, she is 
now engaged in transforming faithfvl old allies into 
unwilling subjects.” 

This passage is of importance at the present time 
and we have had quite recently, in the certification 
by the Viceroy of such things as the Bengal Ordivance, 
the Lee Commission, the Salt Tax, etc., examples of the 
depth of subjection to which India has been reduced 
under the British role. But if there had been truly 
sincere thought of friendship, rather than the temptaticn 
to take advantage of Indian subjection then it would 
have been quite impossible for any Viceroy thus to 
have flouted continually public opinion. 

Canada is in no way in the position of a subject. 
Would it ba even conceivable for the Canadian 
Parliament to pass any meacure, with the practically 
universal consent of the Canadian people behind 
it, and yet for the Governor-General of Canada 
to reject the people's voice the next day in response to 
a nod from London? The matter is so unthinkable as 
to be even ridiculous. Yet this is what happens in 
India. What is wished for in India is countermanded 
in London without the least compunction. The Lee 
Commission, for instance, was disliked from the beginning 
by the elected members in India, bat it was insisted on 
by the India Office in London. When its report was 
published, demanding an increase of 2 crores to be paid 
for by the Indian public, onco again, the popular voice 
of India rejected the demand. But the India Office 
again came to the rescue and it was ‘certified’. 
Anything, however small, or however great, that is 
demanded by the authorities in London must be puid 
for in full by Indian people. Tho reason for this is 
that India is in a state of subjection. Irom friends and 
allies one can only receivo voluntary support by respecting 
them and returning something for the gifts which aro 
demanded. But people in subjection must always go to 
the wall, when other interests are at stake. 

A singular exumple of this has just boen witnessed 
in Bengal where a considerate gestye on the part of 
the Bengal Government might have doce away with 
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eee ee 
some of the intense bitterness that is now being felt 
all over Bengal at the deportations and the continuance 
of the Bengal Ordinance. During the time that Lord 
Lytton will act as Viceroy, it would have surely been 
a gracious thing to place in the position of Acting 
Governor of Bengal, Sir Abdur Rahim, the Senior 
Indian Member. of. the Council. But the Bengal 
Government, in order to maintain its own prestige and 
to make the subjection of India all the more pronounced, 
decided instead to take from another province one who 
was not an. Indian by race,—Sir John Kerr,— and to 
make him the Actiog Governor. Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall 
has truly said, “et England only have allies and no 
unwilling subjects, and her prestige will be restored 
throughout the East.” Instead of this attitude of trust 
and friendship, the British Government appears more 
and more determined to make the iron of subjection 
enter into the soul of India. In losing this golden 
opportunity of conciliating Indian- public opinion, Great 
Britain has shown once more that the promises of 
self-government which have been made to the ear are 
broken to the heart. 


All-India Cow Protection Association 


[In presenting for approval, the draft constitution 
of the All-India Cow Protection As3ociation to the 
public meeting held at Madhav Bag, Bombay, on the 
28th April, Mr. Gandhi made a speech in Gajarati, of 
which the following is a summary. | 


I do not think that I have in my life approached 
any undertaking with the fear and trembling that I 
experience today. I am regarded as a man who is 
generally not afraid of taking risks. I have interested 
myself in cow protection, almost ever since my _ child- 
hood, and have given a careful study to the subject 
during the past thirty years. .I have also occasionally 
wiitten and spoken about it. And yet I have not felt 
myself equal to the present undertaking, nor do I feel 
today. Not that I do not know the way to do it I 
do know it. But the successfal carrying out takes more 
than an intellectual understanding of the ways and 
means. It requires deeper purification and I would have 
fain added to my modest stock of it before I launched 
on this new undertaking, Bat Fates decide my under- 
takings for me. I never go to seex them. They come 
to me almost inspite of me. That has been my lot all 
my life long, in South Africa as well as ever since my 
return to India. I had not dreamt that the task of 
forming an All-India Cow Protestion Association would 
fall to moe, when I consented to praside over the Cow 
Protection Conference at Belgaum. Bat those in charge 
of it had formulated big plans, and as President I had 
to consider them. We had a meeting of the committee 
appointei thereto at Delhi, where « draft constitution 
was prepared and approved by all present there, including 
men Pandit Malavyiyaji, Lala Lajpatrai,. Swami 
Shraddhanandji and Dr. Moonje. Even then [ was 
marking time. I waited and watched, before I could decide 
on taking the final step. But the ever active Chaunde 
Maharaj would not leave me in peace. JI then proposed 
that we should got the whole constitution approved and 
accepted al a public meeting of all interested in cow 
protection. ‘his meeting then which should have been 
held in Delhi is held here tonight, more for my con- 
venience than anything els>. 


like 
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The task to which I want your approval and in 
which I seek your help is immense. It is bigger than 
perhaps the struggle for Sweraj in #8 much as it is of 
an entirely religious character. In my work of a promi- 
nently political character, I have cften erred and 
plundered, I have done penance and repaired those errors 
and blunders. But in the present undertaking an error 
would be well-nigh irretrievable for the simple reason 
that the cow we propose to serve is a damb creature, 
che cannot complain, she has no yeire to raise against 
what may be against her icterests. An untouchable may 
cry and raise a protest, a Hindu or a Musalman may 
raise a protest and even break heads to settle a grievance. 
Bat the cow is entirely at our mercy. She consents to 
be led to slaughter, and to be embarked for Australia 
and gives her progeny to carry whatever burden we 
want it to carry, in sun or rain. ‘The task is thus 
immense and I have undertaken it out of a pure sense 
of duty. 


But I may warn you that there are limits t» my 
capacity for undertakings. There are certain limits 
which are obvious. For instancs though I can collect 
fands for my purposes, and though I know that the 
love of my countrymen for me is deep enough to find 
me money for any good undertaking that I take up, 
I want you to know that I cannot go about from place 
to place asking for money for the p-esent task. [ have 
not the time nor the energy for it Then there is 
the honest careful and efficient disposal cf the funds. 
1 Obviously cannot look to or tupervise every detail, 
and the cow wont impale ycu on her horns for mis- 
management or similar blunders. We have therefore 
to do the work in fear 
consciousness of the s:credness of the task. 


I gave at Belgaum my meaning of cow protection, 
It includes, as [ expleined, the protection and service 
of ‘both man and bird and beast’, [t presupposes a 
thorough eschewal of violence. A Hindn, if he is a 
true Hindu, may not raise his hand against a Musalman 
or an Englishman to protect the cow. | have for our 
present purpoze3s, confined myself to considering the 
ways and mears of protecting the cow merely. For | 
know that if we once succeed in the protection of the 
cow proper, wo shall some day be able to serve the 
cow in all creation. And if we sueceed ia Bombay we 
Shall also thereafter succeed elsewhere. 


But to do so we have to bring both our reason and 
our heart to beat on the task. We shall have to 
examine ourselves and reslise that it is primarily a 
Hindu’s duty in tke matter that this Asscciation seeks 
to be fulfilled, we have to realise that we have not 
so much to save the cow from the butchers’ knife as 
from our own. Ard for that purpose we shall have to 
grasp the economics of the thing. Nowhere in the 
world is the proportion of the bovice to the human 
population so small as in India. Nowhere is the cow 
80 feeble, and her yield so little as ia [ndia. Nowhere 
is she so badly troated as she is today in [India by the 


Hindus. [ am saying this not to excite you. J am 
stating the barext truth, without tho slightest exagyer— 
ation. It ix the Hindus therefore who have to fulfil 


their obligations in the matter. The Musalmans will do 


their duty after we have done wha’ is obvionsly ours 
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[ gave all the help that | cou'd for the Khilafat, because 
[ wanted to enlist the Musalman’s, sympathy in tke 
matter of cow protection. But let us falfil our obligations 
first. We are do’ng nothing today. The little work 
that is being done by Chaunde Maharaj and others 18 
as “ mere drop in the ocea2. 


Two things [ want to invite your attention to as 
important in the constitatiop, viz. the ‘establishment of 
tanneries and dairies, That is too practical, too earthly 
you will gay. Bat [religion which takes ro count of 
practical affairs and does not help to solve them, is 
n? pager ‘That is whet the life of the Ascetic King 
Janaka tcaches us. And that is why I am putting a 
religious matter before you in a practical form. 


We shall have to take control of the milk supply, 
and also of the disposal of dead cattle. You are perhaps 
shocked as I speak of hides and tanneries. But do you 
know that becayse we would rot take charge of tham 
the untouchable who docs the work today excuses him- 
self. for eatiog carrion and remaining unclean. Let 03 
show him the propar way of doing things and he will 
reform his ways. I am suggesting all theze things with 
the fullest consciousness of the meaning of all that I 
say. I may tell you that it was [ who vowed never 
more to take cow's or buffalo’s milk when [| learnt for 
the first time in Soath Africa the cruel way in which 
the last drop of milk was drawn out of them. I know 
that there ara beef-eaters amongtt Vaishnavas, | know 
that there are Vaishnavas yho do not hesitate to 
take Licbeg’s ‘ Extrect of Beef’, on the pretext that it 
is prescribed by the doctor. Shculd we then hesitate to 
control tanneries in a religicus spirit? [| tell you we 
have come to this stata because we would not take 
care Of disabled and dead cattle and because we 
exported them to America, 


Let us thereforo establish tannerios and look to the 
proper disposal of dead cattle. Let us establish dairies 
and ensure a cheaper and better supply of milk. I 
will not hesitate to seek co-operation of the government in 
this matter, for I know they have got the services of good 
dairy experts. Jf we do these two things then alone 
is it possible io stop the avoidable slaughter of thousands 
of cattle annually. The other things in the constitution 
are of a non—-controyersial character and explain them- 
selves. 


We now want a treasnrer acd a secretary f@~ our 
work. The treasurer should be such as everyone trusts, 
as can collect the necessary funds, and can find them 
himself when they are not forthcoming. The secre- 
tary’s first quali‘ication is that he should te a brahmachart 
if possible, —not a mere celebate but a truly religious 
brahm*chari who has control over all the senses. He should 
then have a fair knowledge of the vernaculars and a know- 
ledge of English. He should ba an energetic and an active 
man for he would have to go about from place to place 
and meet different people. Failing a brahmachart, even 
a grihastha cf high charactar will do, I hope you 
will approach the task in the proper spirit and I 


pray that God may givo us the strength ard the sacri- 
fice needed for it, 
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At Faridpur 


I shall not say much about Deshbandhu Das’ speech 
as President of the Provincial Conference. I know that 
he had to reenunciate the Congress policy of winning 
Swaraj by non-violence alone, and to reiterate his own 
creed, as much for the benefit of his followers as of 
the friends mostly -Muropear, who had been pressing 
him for a declaration. of the terms on which he would 
co-Operate with Government, I may add that in those 
two days at Faridpur ome could visualise how ‘sharp as 
the razor’s edge’ was the way of a leader of the 
people: 

However, I shall not say much about the Exhibition, 
either, which I am suro Gandhiji is to write about. I 
shall therefore record other things of importance and 
interest. Ono scch is his talk with ‘untouchable’ 
friends and the other is his talk to students. 


There was an Anti-untouchability Conference, of 
course, but the ‘untouchables’ there could be counted 
On One's fingers’ ends, Two or three gentlemen however 
from that class saw Gandhiji by special appointment. 
One of them was a Vakil and an ex-member of the 
Council. He had come for a real heart to heart chat 
and to get practical suggestions from Gandhiji, His 
attitude during the conversation which lasted over an 
hour was reasonable and sound, and he displayed such 
quick appreciation of facts, that Gandhiji publicly referred 
to that conversation as ‘one of the rarest privileges’ of 
_ his life. - 

Gandhiji first sought information about ‘ untouchability’ 
in Bengal, and he was told about the different sections 
— Shahas, Kaivartas, Namashudras and Mehtars — and 
the canker of superiority that had entered even amongst 
_ these subsections. Then he asked about the disabilities 

theyshad to undergo. The gentleman admitted that 
there ‘Wes no untouchability cf the kind we find in 
West or South India; but the feeling of superiority was 
there. A Namashndra could enter the house of a 
‘superior Hindu’, but could not enter the room where 
water wos kept; no Hindu would accept water st his 
hands; he would not be allowed to enter a temple, he 
could not gel the services of a barber 
4 How are we bo remedy these disabilities Sir?’ 


or a washerinen. 
he asked. 


‘That's a nice question that yon have asked. Now 


there are ways and ways. There are some who would 


in Bengal | 


use violence aguinst the offending party “and wrest 
reform from them. I met such friends in Poona. They 
wanted to present an address to me. It was not in - 
Marathi or Hindi but in English, as the function was 

arranged by an English-knowing lad who claimed to be 
their leader. In the address they said that if the 

higher classes did not mend their behaviour towards 

thom, they would use physical force and teach them a 

lesson. That is one way. I told them that that was 

the surest way to lose all sympathy of sober men and 

to defeat the ends they wanted to achieve, as also to 

frustrate the efforts of the reformers to help them. 
There is another class of people — I met them in the. 
South —who threaten to leave Hinduism and take to 

Christianity or Islam. I said to them that if they had 

any religion in them, it was only now. that it was on 

trial and if they renounced it because they were ill-treated 

their religion was not worth a moment's purchase. 

I was ex-communicated, and I think wrongly, when I 

went to England, but for that reason should I haye 

renounced my religion? The third way and the 

only pure way, to my mind, is that of self-purification, 

i¢ being ies from all the charges that are levelled 

against you.’ 

‘I understand it all. Violence and the kind of 
threats you have described are no good,’ echood the 
vakil friend. 

‘Yes. Solf-purification is the way. 
eat carrion ?’ 

‘No,—very few amongst us use meat at all. The 
Vaishnavas amongst us do not eat meat at all. We do 
eat fish though.’ 

‘Well then; you have to do less than others by way 
of self-purification. What little there may be of the 
idea of superiority among yourselves you must get 
rid of. Try to rid yourselves of all that the orthodox 
Hindus have perhaps with some reason to say against 
you and you will overcome their prejudices. Not that 
they have no vices. But it is not yours to point the 
finger of scorn at them, It may be a long process, but 
it is a sure One, I know you can bring them to their 
knecs by drastic measures aot times. In cities like 
Calcutta for instance, if the sweepers go on atrike 
saying they would not work unless their 
disabilities are remedied, I am sure they would succeed, 


I wonder if you 


resume 
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bat the minds of the opposite party will not be changed. 
Their hatred will increase all the more. The only way 
is to be above reproach yourselves and leave the rest to 
reformers. As you know I am fighting the evil with 
all the energy at my command. It is an entirely 
religious question for me.’ 

‘You want us to trast the reformers. We trust you, 
bat how may we trust the others? They talk of 
antouchability today because we are useful pawns in 


their political game, buat the moment their political ends 
are achieved they will leave us ia the lurch. We do 


not think, in their heart of hearts they believe that it 
js a question of purifying themselves, nor that Swaraj is 
useless without the removal of untouchability. Dr. Ray 
is there who, I admit, is fighting hard for us. His 
feeling for us is intense. But I am! not sure of others. 
There is. Deshabandhu Das, of course, bat he too is 
hardly doing all that he could.’ 

‘But I assure yon he has nothing against you, and 
he wants the reform as much as I do. Do yon know 
why he cannot interest himself in it ss much as I?’ 

‘I know sir. He hes many things to do and he 
-has hardly any time.’ 

‘Yes that is it. And there is anothor thing. He 
feels that no work can be done unless by swift political 
action we obtain our frecdom. That i; the only 
difference between him and me. But he is abrolutely in 
earnest’ abcus the question, and he wants the removal 
‘of the curse ag soon as you and I.’ 

‘I agree. Bat then would you want us simply to 
tely on the reformers? Ycu know it hesco happened 
that whenever we haye shown fight they have come 
‘down, and whenever we have sat supine they have 
looked on with wnconcern. — says w2 should refase to have 
anything to ¢o with them. Let u3 also refuse all socisl 
intercourse, let cs refuse water from them as they refuse 
water from us,’ . 


‘He is hysterical, you know. Don't co anythirg of 
the kind. Yon will antagonise the caste Hindus all the 
more. You thay not feel any love for them. But I do 
+hihk you can rid yourselves of all hatred against them. 
Maintain a dignified attitude. D'gnified altitade and not 
vindictiveness.’ 

‘How can we join the national programme in these 
circumstances ?’ 

‘Why not? What is the pational programme to-day? 
Removal of untouchability by the Hindus, Khaddar and 
Hinda-Muslim Unity. I think all the three items are 
calculated to help -to a solution of your difficulties. 
Even Hindu-Muslim unity means more or less a solation 
of the untouchability question too, snd Khaddar con 
unite us as nothing else. Yes, if people come to you 
with schemes of Swaraj in which there is no provision 
for you, and to which they want your assent just for 
the political exigencies of the hour, or if missionati g 
come to you with all sorts of schemes in which special 
rights aro asked for ycu, yor will bs oa your guard. 
You will brash both asicie.’ 

‘I have come across such misvionaries and you are 
quite right. Our disabilities are’ yatious and We are 
handicapped almost every where.” . 

‘They will end. There are many workers in the 
field. Many high-olaes Hindus are devoting all their 


time and energy to the question. 
ternal | 


And you have to 
the good sense inherent in homan nature too. 
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When you have purified yourselves your opponents sre 
bound to awaken to a sense of their daty. I have 
pased through the same disabilities as you in South 
Africa and I want you to do as I did. You know 
what I did? The Karopean barbers refused to serve 
me. I got-a pair of clippers one fine morning end 
began to crop my hair standing before looking glees. 
A European friend peeped in just then and found me 
in the midst of the operation. ‘What are you doing? 
he said. ‘If European barbers won't serve me’ I said, 
‘I will serve myself.’ Then he offered his services, with 
the result that my hair was cropped in a most amuBing 
fashion — patches of hair here, patches there and bare 
spaces in between! With regard to sending my 
children to school there. was the same difficulty. They 
gaid, an exception could be made in favour of my 
children who would be allowed to go to an English 
school, I saitl ‘No; unless all Indian children with 
clean habits were free 10 go to Knglish schools, I won't ° 
send mine. And I kept my children without school 
education, even incurring the charge that I was neglect-- 
ing their education. Oh! There were any number of 
disabilities. I can feel as one of you because I have 
passed throvgh exactly the same difficulties. I boarded 
a bus once and took my seat, For refusing to leave the 
seat that was given to me I was kicked and brutally 
mauled about. The other passengers were so alarmed at 
this man’s behaviour that they remonstrated with him, and 
out of sheer shame he left me. But you know that I 
lived down these prejudices in course of time, not by 
retaliation but by suffering. I verily believe that the 
treatment of our countrymen overseas is. a just nemesis 
for the ill treatment you recsive in India, That is what I 
mean when I repeat everywhere that we have made 
ourselves pariahs in the Iimpire and that Hinduism 
will be blotted out of the face of the earth, if we dont 
take care batimes and get rid of the curse.’ 


‘I know sir, you have said that often, and one does 
feel like that. Bat untouchability has persisted £0 long 
How will it be destroyed now?’ 


‘Why? Was there not cannibalism in some parts, 
and the custom of Suttee, in India? Do you think 
Hinduism could have endured if those things had also 
persisted. They had to disappear. Thinking minds 
revolted against these horrors, and now that the 
consciousness of the horror of untouchsbility has been 
aroused everywhere, it is bound to go. The. consciousness 
is growing up2n every one of u3 that “Hinduism is 
on its trial and if it is not to be found wanting it 
mast rid itself of the curse.’ 

‘Then, you think we must join the Congress ?’ 

‘Yon should and help as mach as you can in the 
national programme, Do the notional work, take to the 
Charkha and wear Khaddar, aud purify yourselves. Abore 
all realise iho inherent effectiveness and value - of 


charactor. It is your character that will tell in the 
end,’ 


‘We are yery thankfal indeed and shall try to carry 
out the suggestions. Please pardon us for hating 
troubled you at this lato hour’ said he, as they were 
taking thoir leayo. ‘No’ sald Gandhiji very cordially, 
‘it has basen a perfect pleasnre to me — this talk with 
you. Ifad it not been so, I should not have talked at 
such length with you,’ 
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i ak may be briefly told, but for 
ane ‘ sa ee Jod up to it. Ile had alrs ady 
eschew all desire ae as Sar if th Seats 
had: given them i] ee : ae oe 
Pee inca See in the course of the 
|. : ni P easure in the world equal to 

ce we and traly done; and that one could rot 
qualif y for that service without having well and truly 
laid-the fonndation of parity inward and outward: and 
finally: ‘asked them, in order that their task of ioghn 
this foundation may be facilitated, {0 fill themselves 
with faith in God, and invoke Him every morning and 
nevor cloge their eyes before taling His namo finally 
for a really clean, pure, good night. What mora did 
Students want from him? But they came. ‘Did you not 
hear me last night?’ he asked them. ‘We did.’ ‘Then 
why do you want me again?’ ‘It was as youngmen, 
Mahatmaji, that we listened to you Now we want to 
listen to you as students,’ replied a student betraying a 
little training in the art of fencing. ‘'then I have 
nothing new to tell you, said Gandhiji. ‘But, sir, we 
want to present an address also to you... "OQ Hol So I 
must come to receive the address! Well, then I propose 
something better. Could you not come here and present 
me the address, and have in return a Speech and 
something more 2/z. a demonstration in Spinning? You 
See me spinning and I promise to give you a 
demonstration like this if you all come here.’ Professor 
Kirpalani (who has been with us in this tour) was 
deputed to bear this message to the students. He 
- communicated it to them in his own inimitable Way, and 
asked them to walk out of that stuffy corragated-iron- 
sheet-roofed. theatre to the Open free ground before 
Gandhiji’s place where he was calling them. 
Mr. Suhrawardy the President of the Conferenca, 
readily endorsed the message and asked the students 
to do as Gandhiji had wished. And immediately 
marched forth from that theatre all the students in 
rows of three, and in perfect order, to Gandhiji’s place. 
A quarter of an hour ago he was spinving and had gent 
the message in response. to which these students had 
_ marched in the hot sun. Now he was sleeping! But 
he jumped out of his bed as soon as he heard that the 
students had come. He was overjoyed. His Charkha 
was at once placed in the centre of the verandah and 
he began spinning whilst tho address was read ont to 
him. The address read, he gave the following reply, 
his hands all the while engaged at the wheel: 


‘I thank you sincerely for the address you have 
given me, and more for the trouble you have taken to 
-come here. I.sent the message half joking and had 
hardly expected that you would respond to it. I am 
delighted that you have come. I wanted to give you a 
denonstration in spinning —an object lesson, and ask 
you to-spin throagh the spinning-whee] the destiny of 
‘India. Today you see only a thread coming out as 
I turn the wheel and draw the. sliver. But it is my 
certain conviction that with every thread that I draw, 
I am spinning the destiny of India. The conviction is 
growing upon me that without, the spinning-wheel there 
is no salvation for this country of ours and I ask you, 
as [ am turning tho wheel, to set apart half an hour 
each day from your talking, writing or playing and 
davote it to spinning.’ M., D. 
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Kiedda: in Karnatak 


T gladly publish the following from Sjt. H. S. Kaujalgi 
about an experiment that is being mado in the district 
of Bijapur for cheapening Khaddar : 

“Ta spite of the mavifold efforts of so many, 
we see that the idea of clothing ourselves with 
Khaddar ig not spreading as much as we wish it to 
do With a view to popularise the idea an humble 
attempt is being made in the Bijapur District on 
some new lines. ‘he district-grown cotton as also the 
spinners and their wheels have not yet been extinct. 
The wheels have been left neglected in dingy corners 
and the spinners are gilting idle with folded hands. 
I, was thonght that onr Kladdar would be cheap 
if we collect free cotton by begging from door 1o 
door in villages Mr. Shiddurao Pujari took the lead 
in the matter, He visited several villages in March, and 
begged cotton from door to docr. The cctton thus 
got is placed in soveral villages in which it is 
collected. The person or persons in whose charge it 
is given are to get it ginned, carded, spun and 
woven. ‘The ginning and carding charges cen be 
defrayed out of the sale preceeds of the cotton seeds. 
The balance of the sale prcceeds together with some 
amount borrowed temporarily is to be utilised for 
the purpose of paying the spinning and the weaving 
charges. The Khaddar thus prepared is offered for 
sale at the rates ati which the mill-made cloth of the 

- Same variety is sold in the locality. This will no- 
doubt lessen our capital; but as our capital is the 
ontcome of our begging, we won't so much mind the 
loss. ‘Thi3 process, it is hoped, will remind the 
villagers that they can clothe themselves with geod 
strong Khaddar, only if they kcep the wheel singing. 

Nine villages were visited by Mr. Shiddurao Pujari. He 

collected nintey-five maunds of cotton there. A 

maund in this part of the country consists of 48 seers 


of 20 toles each. 
“These villages have p-omised some more cotton but 


the quantity above montioned has been actnally 
realised. ‘’here are Charkhas and Khaddar looms in 
aimost all tho sbove villages and forlunately we have 
persons there who haye undertaken the responsibility 
of working out the idea. Again in the month of 
April, myself, Shriyut Shiddurao Punjari and Purohit 
of Bagalkot visited other nine villages with the seme. 
purpose and coilected 125 mannds, 

‘Spinners are available at gl] these places. Some 
places want wervers. At Bilgi the local young men 
have opened a Khaddar shop with their own funds. 
Badgi which had no weaver, engaged the services 
of five looms during the last year. Of these, three 
are imported fiom Nagral. Ali weave Khaddar for 
ihe villagers who use their own yarn. Gani is 
fortunate in having good Khaddar weavers. 3 looms 


weave Khaddar for Gani and the surrounding 
villages. Khaddar shirts are visible. Dhotees are 
wanted, 


“At Bableshwar we had the good fortune of: 
secing Shantvir Swami of the local Virshaiva Matha 
The Swami has promised to .purchase nothing but 
Khaddar for the Matha. We hope the followers of 
Shanivir Swami will emulate th» example of their 
Guru.” 
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This idea of collecting cotton has certainly 


ewaght on. Mr. Bharncha reported the other day goed 
collections in Hast Khandesh io which the Mariwadis 
and ihe Parsis joined the local people in giving their 


quota. I would appreciatc reports from the other places 
whore similar experiments are being made, 


M. K. G. 
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‘ist Class Scandal’ 

Gujarat thinks that it can take more care of my body 
than the other provinces. Bengal evidently thinks 
otherwise. ‘1 must travel in first class through saloons’ 
says Bengal. Satish Babu whom I questioned regarding 
the ‘scandal’ of putting me in a first class saloon said 
it was the Faridpur Reception Committee that was 
responsible for it. His other excuse was that a through 
saloon was taken to avoid a night change, that a through 
bogie necessarily contained a first class compartment and 
that the railway authorities had generously charged 
2nd class fares for Ist class seatz. Let the reader 
understand that the bogie meant payment of atleast ten 
2nd class fares. All this it was suggested was necessary 
in the interest 0? my health which, whilst I was in 
Bengal, must not on any account be put in jeopardy by 
ary act of omission or commission on the part of the 
organisers, 

My own opinion is that my tour cannot do much 
- good, if I must be thus wrapped in cotton-wool. I must 
either live or travel as like the mi lions of poor people 
a8 possible or cease to travel at all in the public interest. 
I am quite certain that. I can no more effectively deliver 
my message to the millions by travelling not even 
double first but fivefold first than the viceroy can 
rule over the hearts of India’s millions from his 
unapproachable Simla heights. Single 2nd class is 
about as ‘much as it is possible to tolerate. Finding me 
in a luxuriously fitted Ist class compartment, the poor 
cannot regard me as one of themselves. They therefore 
peeped into it with awe every time they came near it, I 
also felt queer looking at them. My body may have 
found more comfort but my soul was ill at ease, I am 
convinced that we cannot enter the hearts of the poor 
unless we would suffer with them. I have always known 
that my usefulness for the service of the poor was half 
curtailed when I was disabled, or thought I was disabled, 
for travelling 3rd class. Had [ never travelled 3rd class 
I would never have felt like the poor and one of them. | 
look upon my ‘rd class travelling as the most precions 
among my experiences. I therefore feel that ordinary 
2nd class is about the limit beyond which I must not go, 
beyond which friends must not take me or tempt me, 
if they would haye me to serve the country by touring, 
When I become unfit for even 2nd class travelling, 
I musi cease to serve by tonring. God does not 


give 
direct notices. He sends us signs which those who will 
may read. [am not moch disturbing the present 


arrangenoats male by the Reception Committee bat I 
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hereby give notice to my friends that they may. not 
smother me with exceczive affection, They may tuke 
all precantions that may not be inconsi#tant with a dine 
senge of proportion. Bat let. them leave something 
to God. No precaution will bo enongh if God wishes 
me not to tour and no want of it will lay me prostrate 
so long as it is lis will that I shonld serve through 
tonring- [et me algo assure them that ] am too careful 
of my body to neglect those bodily wants which I regard 
as necessary. Let me also record with gratitude the 
fact that no province, not even Gujarat, has showered 
cn me greater affection than Bengal. It has been my 
precious privilege never to feel a stranger in any of the 
provinces, least of all in Bengal. 


A Fit Nemesis 

But though the Reception Committee had taken 
excessive precautions for my comfort, gods had willed 
otherwise. For the whole night's rest during the journey 
to Faridpur was disturbed by crowds at almost every 
station howling for Darshan. My companions tried” in 
vain to pacify these blind admirers, They vainly pleaded 
for rest for my fatigued body. ‘ Alo, alo,’ light, light, 
——ki jai, rent the air and exasperated the sleeping 
passengers. The crowd felt no consideration even for 
them. I remained obdurate. J would rot rise from my bed 
though I risked the loss of my Mahatmaship. I regarded 
it as a crime to pander to such wild and meaningless 
affection. There can be no doubt about it that we need 
iron discipline. Our affection for individuals or for the 
country should be enlightened. So long as it is not — 
brought under control, it must run to waste and at times a 
eyen cause injury by unintended explosions. Every 
Village must have silent self-effacing and intelligent 
workers who would lead people to transmute their affection 
into real power for the country. ‘ Handsome is. that 
handsome does.’ True affection will show itrelf not ‘in 
midnight shouts but in quiet national work. All the 
people of intermediate stations cannot see me or their 
other idols, But all can use the occasion of their visits 
for shaking off lethargy and doing more work. 


Mad Bengalis 

Bengalis are mad. Deshbandhu Das gives up_ his 
palatial house to the trustees for national purposes. I 
know that the house carries with it certain liabilies. 
Bot the Deshbandhu could have, if he had chosen, 
wiped them out inside of a year by returning to his 
princely practice. I could not enter the vast mansion 
without feeling sad and shedding a tear. As a philosopher 
I know that in getting rid of the house, he has got rid 
of a burden. But as a man living in the world I know 
that millions would be glad to shonlder-such burdens and 
feel happy in uncomfortably big mansions. I therefore 
could not restrain myself as I entered the house and 
was lodged in the very room which was but yesterday 
occupied by the distinguished servant of India, But 
that is not the limit of his madness, He is ailing, he is 
weak, He squats with difficulty. He rises from his seat 
with difficulty, His voice has lost its original strength, 
Bat he must preside — not for applause but for service: 
He must sit up late at the Subjects Committee. He 
must reason with those who will not or cannot see the 
necessity of the lucid explanation of his position. 


Nor is he the only mad Benga'i. There is the great 
Acharya Ray. In perfect self-forgetfulness he dances on 
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the platform, now thumping this leg and now that. 
" Qaite unnecessarily he world Ireak out into English 
before a pure Bengali andience. He doa nol eare whut 
other: will think of him, He fs lost in his theme. And 
who that does not know hin will ever consider him to 
he one of the greatest among tho seientists of the 
world ? He still loves his science college. He gives it 
his very soul. But he is Khaddar mad. He divides his 
love between science and Khaddar, Or perhaps he regards 
Khaddar as a irne product of scientific research. Bo 


that a3 it may, it requires ‘a mad man to ply the 


Charkha when he might be handling exquisitely delicate 


instruments in order to wrest from nature some of her 
precious secrets. ] could perhaps indefinitely multiply 
the names of such mad Bengalis. Bunt the reader must 
be satisfied with these two brilliant samples, 


* Nothing Behind It’ 

But I must return to the Deshbandhu 
people have asked me, ‘what is at the 
manifesto?’ 
inquirers. 


So many 
back of his 

I put to him the question on behalf of the 
His answer was emphatic and characteristic. 
‘There is no more at the back of it than there is in 
the front of it.’ “My manifesto and my address are in 
reply to the challenge of turopean friends. I have 
repeatedly told them that I abhor violence. I believe 
that India’s freedom can only be attained by non-violence. 
They then asked me to say the same thing in public in 
emphatic and unequivocal language. I had no objection 
and no hesitation, This is the whole history of the 
manifesto and my address. In them I have condemned 
both — the violence of the revolutionary and the repression 
of the Government which is but another name for 
violence. I have also stated the terms on which as a 
self-respecting man I can co-operate. [et any reasonable 
man examine them dispassionately and if he discovers a 
flaw in them or in the statement of my position, let 
him point it out to me. It now iests with the 
Europeans and the Government to take next step.’ This 
is a3 I have understood to be the leshbandhu’s position. 
‘I have not been able to reproduce his language. I 
have endeavoured to reproduco his thought. The address 
is remarkably brief, lucid and temperate. There is a 
studied attempt not to wound anybody’s susceptibilities. 
His: condemnation of violence is beyond cavil. If I were 
asked to subscribe to it, I shoul do so without perhaps 
altering a single word or phrase. In my opinion he has 
built a golden bridge over the gulf that divides the 
British from us. It is for them to use it if they will. 


The Resolutions 


The resolutions are in the main a sammary of the. 


address. Jixeeption has been taken io their utility in 
as much as there were (differences of opinion’ in the 
Subjects Committee about some of them. So there were, 
But in my opinion they acquire added importance from 
that fact. They have becn passed after full discussion 
and deliberation. I¢xpression of differerces of opinion i3 
a healthy sign of growth, by no means that of weakness 
of capacity for execution. 


Possibilities of Khaddar _ 

I was unprepared for the discovery I seem to have 
made of tho spread of Khaddar in Bengal. The 
Agricultural and Industrial Mxhibition held at laridpur 
was more «a Khaddar exhibition than any thing else. 
Khaddar was not assignel a mere corner in the 


‘She has the necessary skill, she hes material. 


exhibition. Tt overshadowed all other exhibits. There 
Were many weavers, some Weaving artistic designs, but 
all were working with handspun --- either cotton or silk. 
Serampore 

showed 
processes 


instilniion at 
They 


other 


induatrial 
their 
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that jate goes through. Ag jute is one of the greatest 
industries of Bengal, spinning juto by may 
vive honourable cotteye industry to many a home. At 
the present moment jute goc to the mills direetly from 
the field under conditions gaid to be in no way fa\onrable 
to the jute growers. ‘The average cotton-spinning of 
Bengal is probably superior to Andhra. The spinning 
competition held on the “exhibition grounds showed a 
degree of skill among voluntary spinners not to be met 
with perhaps Specimens of Khaddar too 
would compare favourably with the best Andhra make. 
In fineness of counts Vengal, if it is a little better 
organised, is likely to beat Andhra in a year’s time. 
No other province can perhaps compete with Bengal 
in this’ respect. 


On a par with the competition at the Faridpur 
exhibition was a competition arranged by the Khadi 
Pratishthan at Mirzapur Park, Rai Yatindra Nath 
Chaudhari of Nakipur and Mrs. Kemini Roy, the 
distinguished poetess, took part in it. Babu Shyam 
Sunder Chakravarti and Sateesh Babu, the Secretary 
of the Proviacial Congress Committee, were alto 
in it and Jast but not the least Dr. Ray himself tock 
part in it. Ho already draws an even gcod thresd 
not less than 12 counts. He tells me the Charkha is 
growing on him and he takes delight in his spinning. 
Nearly 180 spinners took part in the competition. I do 
not think it is. possible in any other part of India to 
get together so many men and women of the upper 
middle class taking part in such an exhibition and 
spinning with such great skill. Let me note too that 
many Swarajists are themselves spinning regularly and 
with zest. My hostess in laridpur i; the wife of a 
staunch Swarajist,—Babu Suresh Biswas. She is a fine 
spinner. She and her children are devoted to the wheel. 
She gives all her spare time to the wheel. I am told 
that during my tour which really commences today (I 
am writing these notes on 7th May at Calcutta), I shall 
see still better exhibition of Khaddar work of Bengal. 
There is no doubt that if Bengal wills, it can lead 
ihe conntry in Khaddar as she can in several other 
things. She has talent, she has a fine imagination, she 
has poetry, she has great self-sacrifice io her credit, 
Will she 
ald to all these «nalities the will to do it? May Ged 
grant it, : 


The Covernment 


had alsa sent demonstrators, 


jute-spinnine’ hand and 


the hand 


elsewhere. 


The Sage of Barrackpore 

I was privileged to visit Sir Surendranath Bannerjea 
at his residence at Barrackpore. I had heard that he 
was ailing and that age had told upon his steel frame. 
I was anxious, therefore, to pay my respects to him. 
Though hy might not approve of some of my activities, 
my regard io: him as a maker of modern Bengal-ard a 
Nestor-of Indian politics has not suflered eny diminution. 
I remember the time when educated India hung on his 
lips. It was therefore with great joy that I approached 
the pilgrimage to Barrackpore. Sir Surendra has a 
magnificent mansion situated on the river bank among 
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haantiful gurroundings. All argoni| there is great qutet. 
One vau understand what a groat reMff it must have 
been to him to be able everyday to retire to this pleasant 
retreat after the daily toil in erowded Calcutta. I 
expected to see him lying in bed weak and careworn. 
Instead, I found myself in the presence of a man 
standing erect from his seat to greet me affectionately 
and talking to me with the baoyancy of yoath. 
He told me in the course of our conversation that his 
memory wad Still as green as evor. He conld paint, he 
told me, the scenes of his childhood, The Reminiscences 
that have just been published, he wrote “during the 
past nine years. He showed me with justifiable pride 
the whole of his beautiful manuscript. It is all written 
methodically in clear bold hand with a steady pen. 
Sir Surendra Nath is now 77 -years olf, but he has like 
Pandit Malayiyaji faith in himself, He said, ‘I have 
given myself ninety-one years. And I hope to be able to 
retain my present energy till then.’ When I inquired 
what he was reading, he toll me he was revising his 
reminiscences a3 he eapected to publish a second edition 
inside of a year. He takes a lively interest in everything 
that passes around him. He has taken from me a 
promise to meet him again before I leave Bengal. ‘I 
must come to you, if you cannot find the time to run 
up to Barrackpore’ he said. ‘I-will not think of 
patting you to that trouble. I will make time to come 
again without fail’ I replied. Sir Surendra Nath owes 
his vitality to his unfailingly regular habits. Nothing 
could keep him overnight in Calcutta. It might almost 
be said that he never missed his Jast train for Barrackpore. 
This regularity, he would say, was as necessary for the 
service of India as strenuous work itself. 


A Contrast 

The poor, thank God, are always with me. They 
sought me out at the great mah’s mansion. Among 
them was a humble Pehai clerk who wanted me to go 
to hia quarters where he had six Charkhas going and 
where was salling Khaddar to the poor men. ‘Ihe 
request was irresistible. We went to h’s humble qnarters 
which were situated in the coolie barracks coonected 
with the waterworks. He showed me the wheels that 
he and his friends were working and the nicely arrangod 
stock of Khaddar, all of which he reczived from Behar. 
‘Why don't you ge’ the locally manufactured Khaddar ?’ 
I asked. ‘Becsnse,’ he answered, ‘I am helping to 
sell the surplus steck from Behar.’ Tle told me that 
he made no profits. lor manning this humble store the 
coolies give him, to defray the out of pocket expenses, 
One pice’ per rupeo of their wages. He sells nearly 
Rs, 2,500 worth of pure Khaddar among the coolies who 
come from Bihar and the contigaous «istricts of U. P.. 
We have no notion of the penetrating capacity of the 
wheel and Khaddar. Wherever [ go, I find these 
unknown, ¢elf-appointed honest young men taking their 
humble share in this glorious work which is bound 
to succeed and solve the problen of the grinding 
panperism of the masses by providing them with the 
labour they can do with ease and comfort, M. K. G. 
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Notes 


Weavers’ Complaint 

With reference to the yarn sent by members ander 
the Ahmedabad A. T. C. C. resolution, a worker writes: 
“The weavers are complaining that there is no twist 
to the fine yarn. A large quantity will therefore he 
useless for weaving. The spinners seem) more to have 
cared for the credit of having spun than for the quality 
of their spinning. I think you did not handle the 
hanks there. Some of the weavers are even returning 
the warp after sizing. Their second complaint is regarding 
the different sizes of hanks. On account of these 
avoidable defeets, the weavors tell me they are not able 
to weave even one yard per day and thus van hardly 
earn even two annas a day.” 


This is a legitimate complaint. I have said in 
these pages that yarn that cannot be easily 


woven is not yarn at all, even as bread that cannot 
be eaten is no bread at all. ‘Ihe complaint is 
proof of ereat indifference on the part of the spinning 
members. Work ill done is sometimes worse than no 
work. A lawyer who does not handle his case skilfully 
steals his client’s money. A doctor who carelessly treats 
his patient steals his patient's money and may even be 
vnilty of man-slanghter. Similarly a spinner who spins 
indifferently and sends yarn that is not tested steals 
merit. 

Under Swaraj, we shall have the reins of government 
in our own hands. How will it do, if the officials will 
skip over their work as spinners seem to have skipped 
over their spinning ? Spinning is a simple operation but 
it is a test of our merit. In that sense any other such 
work will no doubt be an equal test. But spinning has 
been selected as it is the most needed in the country. 
There can be only one noiversal test and in order to be 
universal it should be simple, easy to learn, and should 
oceupy the least time of eazh individual, 80 as to leave 
him or her free to devote time and attention to other 
pursuits, whether public or private. That test is spinning, 
and if even those who do take it up will do their work 
negligently, indifferently or unskilfally, they will have 
failed in the easiest practical test imaginable. It may 
be that people do dot like spinning or do not believe in 
it, Then the straightest course would be not to spin 
at all. But to spin without putting one’s beart into it 
is to deceive oneself and the nation. 

The Handloom 

The Director of Information his circulated a memo- 
vandum on handloom weaving done under the Department 
of Industries end Commerce. | pablish below the salient 
extracts from the memorandum: 

“Vor some fifteen years past Government has 
been trying to secure the introduction of better and 
more economizal mothods an:l appliances in the hand- 
loom weaving, dyeing and ca'ico printing industries, 

“ Handloom weaving is still a very important 
indastry ia this Presidency, for it supplies more than 
one quarter of the total cloth required by the 
populatien of the Presilency, and during the past 
thirty years handlooms have increased their outpat 
almost a3 fast as power looms, 

“Under the control of the Department of 
Indastries there were four weaving schools and seven 
weaving demonstrations in progress and these were 
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continued dating last year. One of their functions 
is to help ia the introduction of the fly-shuttle loom, 
which increases the output of the individual weaver 
by 40 por cent. In these schools instruction is 
given to boys in Weaving cotton and mercerized 
bordered sarees, tilk sarees, dhoties, shirtings ete., 
of somewhat vomplicated and fancy designs which 
Serve as good object lessons to other weavers workirg 
fa the vicinity of the schools. All these schools are 
eqvipped with khadi (/. ¢ pit) looms for begiuners and 
Saree looms for advanced pupils. 1 may be noted 
that although last year wes not a prosperous one for 
the mill industry, yet if was fairly favourable to 
handloom workers who, at centres where silk and 
ether fancy cloth was prepared, could earn from 
Rs. dU to Rs. 60 a month, while on khadi (pit) and 
other cotton lcoms the wages did not amoant to 
more than Ri. 35 a month. 

“The experiment of training agricalturists in 
hand-weaving as a spare time occupation was continued 
at Hoshalli in the Dharwar District. Accommodation 
was provided for 8 agriculturists at a time in the 
school and as a result six of the first batch took up 
hand-weaying seriously by purchasing  fly-shuttle 
looms and the others have announced their intention 
of doing so. At Hulkotti where the experiment was 
carried out in the previous year, two dozen fly- 
shuttle looms were introduced among the agriculturists. 

«The Weavers’ Association of Dhulia petitioned to 
the Department to open a demonstration of automatic 
looms and allicd appliances. This was done, but the 
weavers could not see their way to purchasing the 
machines which are somewhat expensive. A hand- 
sizing machine, however, wa3 found to be so great 
an improvement on the existing methods that 
arrangements were made to preduce copies of it 
locally. The Departmont is row demonstrating a 
number of machines at Sholapur, a large centre for 
handloom weaving, where hundreds of fly-shuttle 
handlooms are found to work cconomically in 
competition with power mills, The handloom weaver can 
compete with the power mill worker co far as the 
weaving Operation is concerned, but his preparatory 
processes such as winding, twisting, doubling and 
sizing are slow and defective and form a considerable 
handicap. 

“An illustration of tlie usefulness of the 
demonstration work carried out by the Nepartment 
of Industries is to be found at Bhiwandi in Thana 
District. In the year 1916 weaving schools were 
opened here and a number of fly-shuttle looms 
introduced amongst the weavers. A census and 
suryey of the handloom industry in this town taken 
last year show that out of a total number of 1,80) 
handlooms nearly 1,509 were fitted with fly—-shnttls 
slays. This illustrates how improved working methods 
continue to spread in a weaving locality even after 
the weaving schoul which introduecd them on a 
small scale has beon closed. 

« Demonstrations of improved methods of dyeing 
met with success in- Faizpaur, Dhulia, Charni 
( Khandesh ) and Malegaon.” 


May-I point out tothe Department that the attempt to 
introduce the handloom in the homes of agriculturists is 
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foredoomed to failure? A little knowledge of the agri- 
cultural life will demonstrate the impracticability of such 
introduction. Hand-weaving is a lopg process: requiring 
custained labour and in itself demanding several processes at 
which more than one person is required to work at one and 
the same time. This is not possible in a peasant’s cottage. 
Ifence from times immemorial hand-weaying has been 
a Separate occupation and an independeat and sole means 
of livelihood. .\ peasant requires an auxiliary occupation 
which he can take up or leave at will. Such au occupation 
for the millions is only hand-spinning. There are no 
deubt, other suzh occupations for utilising odd moments. 
Bui no other than hand-spitining will be found t9 serve 
millions of men and women. Hence if the Department of 
Industries will justify its existence and will think in 
terms of the millions rather than of individuals end of India 
rather than of England, then it will devote its attention 
principally to hand-spinning, organise it among the 
villagers and make improyments in the’ various methods 
of hand-3pinniog. I am glad to note here that the 
kindred department in Beoyal is turning it; attention to 
hanc-spinving though still in a perfunctory manner. 
‘his hand-spinning is the one thing in which the 
Government, if it at all means well, can c-operate with 
the people in making it a success. We have often been 
told to co-operate with the Government. The proper 
and natural thing, however, is for the Government to co- 
operate with the people, anticipate their wants and provide 
forthem. I would also take the liberty of pointing out ¢o 
the department that until they coatrol all the processes 
cotton has to go throngh before it is brought to the 
loom, the latter will ast merely as feeder to Manchester, 
Japan or even. Bombay. Whereas the business of the 
Department is or should be to teach the villager to 
subject the produce of his field to all the processes in 
his own home or village so that he has a variety of 
occupation and so that he may not feel stranded and 
helpless when famine or flood overtakes him and leaves 
him without crops and without work. 


M. K. G. 


Opium sent abroad 


During the Debate on Opium in the Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi, Sir Basil Blackett read out some 
figures concerning the Jndian‘opium, that is sent to 
the lar East, which go a long way to explain why 
America refused any longer to remain in the Conference, 
He stated that in 1913, just after the signing of the 
Hague Convention, the number of chests of Indian 
opium sent out to Singapore was 2,567. In the year 
1923, it was 2,100. Again, the number of chests of 
Indian opium sent to Saigon (the Port of French Indo- 
China) was 450. In the year 1923 it was 2,975. 


The Hague Convention was signed by Great Britain 
aud Lrance. Both these Powers solemnly, declared that 
they would suppress opium smoking in their Far Wastern 
possessions. very ounee of Indian gpium is used for 
smoking purpesos, Britain promised thet 
opium gheuld not be sent out of India for smoking 
purposes. The only elauso which at all permitted such 
things to go en was as follows:—“'Thuse contracting 
Powers which are not able to suppress \prepared opium 
immoliately should do so as soon as possible.” 


In the ten years that followed, wa find that 


Great, 


Singapore was taking practically the same amount of 
Indian opiam as before ; and France wa3 taking more 
than six times the amoant. Great Britain was thus 
prepared, after signing the treaty, to go on sending 
gat from India such amounts as these. 


No wonder, therefore, that America declared bluntly 
that Great Britain was guilty of a breach of faith and 
left the Conference. 

C, Ee 
Spinning in Municipal Schools 

[ The, reader will remember a report published last 
October in these columns regarding spinning in Allahabad 
Municipal Schools. The following farther report of the 
progress made ‘ince in that direction will be of 


Ed. Y. I.) 


The prégress made in spinning in the Manicipal 
Schools during the last few months is sufficiently 
encouraging. In the month of January 1925 alone 
seven maunds and eight seers of yarn was produced by 
our school children in twenty-five days. Till then no 
definite effort was,, however, made towards spinning fine 
counts of yarn, and generally 10 to 15 count was 
regarded as the standard, Out of the yarn then in 
stock, about half the total amount varied between 6 to 
10 counts and the other half between 11 to 15 with a 
sprinkling of higher counts raging from 1+ to 20 counts. 
Instructions were Jater issued to all the schools to 
improve their quality of yarn and as far as possible 
give their monthly quota of yarn in length rather than 
in weight. This decidedly effected a definite improvement 
and at once a better grade of yarn was in evidence. 

To be in no difficulty about cotton as we were last 
year, we have now stocked a Sufficient amount of it to 
meet our requirements for the greater part of the 
year. Carding arrangements have been made in the 
schools and children now card their own cotton required 
for their ‘use. A portion of cotton is, however, still 
carded by outside agency wherever. necassary. 


interest : 


Most of our teachers, including lady teachers, are 
now fairly trained in spinning, carding and repairing the 
spinning wheels, and keeping accounts of cotton and 
yarn of their respective classes. ‘They supervise the 
work of their pupils and see that the yarn produced is 
properly hanked and stored. Through strict supervision 
we have now also succeeded in bringing down wasteve 
of cotton .from 3: per cent, as reported before, to 6 
per cent only. 


Our girls’ schools have this time shown marvellous 
improvement and zeal in spinning. In our previous 
report we had to deplore the condition of our girls’ 
schools in the matter of spinning, but new lady teachers 
-—all credit to them — have left nothing to be desired. 
One school alone with some ten spinning wheels 
produced 28 seers of good yarn in twenty-five days. 

Our present problem is how to utilise our stock of 
yarn. We are negotiating with some organisations who 
may purchase or weave our yarn into cloth and hope 
will coon be able to dispose of our look of varn. ‘The 
Edavation Committee is contemplatmy to start a weaving. 
school shortly where a portion of the will be 
ntilived. 


yarn 


ry , - 7 . 
The number of «pinning wheels in our schools still 
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continues to be 34. Of these not more than half are 
generally in working order, the rest always being more 
or less in need of repair. Thus out of some 3,400 
children not more than one fourth are able to Fpin 
regularly for 45 minutes a day. Jn ihe spinning period 
when a whole class is expected to devote itself to 
spinning, in fact six or seven children alone are engage: 
in actual «pinning, two or three in carding or rendering 


other help while the rest of the class either sits idle 
or is engaged in learning some other subject. Thus 


the full class is never wholly engaged in spinning. 

The delay in repairs has often thrown about half the 
nunber of wheels constantly out of order. his natarally 
has its effect on the produce of yarn. While, with all 
our wheels some 1() maunds of yarn can easily be spun 
every month, neglect of repairs has reduced the produce 
to half. Our teachers have not yet done enough in the 
method of speedy repairs and thorough upkeep of the 
wheels. very effort is, however, now being made to 
improve matters. 

Oar greatest handicap is want of sufficient accomcda- 
tion. Most of our schools are in hired buildings which 
generally do not afford sufficient space for the spinnirg 
work. Every effort is now made to lodge the schools 
in buildings where spinning may be carried on with 
greater case. With more fuitable space Our work of 
spinning has the scope of being increased manifold. 

Jn spite of our difficulties snd handicaps the results 
in spinning have on the whole been so very promising 
that the Board has in this year budget shown on the 
income side a decent sum to acerue from sale of yarn. 
The work has not on the whole been 80 easy as it may 
at the first sight lock, Lt has been and is fraught with 
great difficulties. . 

We are sanguine that if we eucceeded in our present 
effort to make all our present number of wheels ply 
regalarly, we can fairly expect at least ten maunds cf 
yarn of ten to thirteen counts every month. Hxeluding 
the ecst of cotton this amount of yarn alone on a fair 
calculation is expected to bring a net saving of about five 
thousand rupees a year. If we had sufficient accomodation 
and at least thrice the present number of wheels, 
the output of yarn could easily be trebled resulting in a 
net income of some fifteen thousand annually — an income, 
sufficient to meet at least 15 per cent of cur present cost 
of Education. The figures may look too optimistic but 
only a look at our store and the records will convince 
even the most sceptic. 

One fact needs special mention, Side by side with 
spinning good care was taken to see that other tuifional 
work was not neglected and will te Jooked after, Our 
experience has shown that by the introduction of 
spinning there has boen a simultaneons all-round 
improvement in tho general tonc, discipline, output of 
tuitional work and other activities in the schools. Miss 
J. A. Me. Reddi, the Government Inspectress of schools 
in her last inspection notes has shown her appreciation 
of the spinning work in the girls’ schools and made a 
apecial reforence to the fact that it is carried on sido 
hy side with taitional work without any detriment to 
the latter aud that it affords a wood recreation end 
vhange to the pupils from their mentel studies. 
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in Bengal 


Malikanda was the first village in oar wur in Kast 
Bengal. As you go North-Kast from Calcutta to 
Goalando, and sail to the South down the Padma, 
Malikanda, the home of Dr. Prafalla Ghosh and the 
contre of his activities, comes first. Tho meeting and 
exhibition were arranged on the bank of the Padma so that 
Gandhiji could go strsight there and return to the 
launch after finishing his programmo. Tho meeting 
was beautifally arranged, tho platform being of mud 
on which opened out a huge bamboo-umbrella, a speaking 
Wituess to Bengal’s art. The exhibits, wero all of 
KKhadi woven out of yarn spun in Vikrampur, which is 
the name of the subdivision, and some of them could 
easily compete in toxturc and finish with tho best 
Nhadi in any part of India. There was a dhoti of yarn 


of not lesy than 60 counts, span by Mr. Makhanlsl 
Son, 
Bat thero were more surpriges in store for us, 


Gandhiji would not be satisfied until he had seen the 
village itself, and Prafulla Babu readily agreed to show 
him over the village. I had heard a lot about the 
Bengal villages, but the actual visit was a revelation. 
Ono hears so much, everywhere in India, of the poor 
agriculturists’ life being one long tale of agony from 
year to year. It is nowhere so truc as in Bengal. The 
villager’s lifo is an eternal struggle with nature from 
year to year. Thore are huge torrents of water rolling 
through the whole districi of Dacca, but they serve 
more to flood the land than to fertilise it, Almost 
every year huts are carriel off by the floods and 
you cannot b> even sure of the site on which to 
construct them again, for the rivers often change their 
courses. ‘he land they Jive on is one vast swamp, on 
which these huts of bamboo frame-work and grass 
thatching and damp and mouldy mud-plinth are erected 
to keep them from sun aud rain, In one such a 


Musalman weaver was toiling over his loom. ‘I have 
four months to feed and two men to work’ said he 


with grateful joy, ‘and the hand-loom brings me ks, 40 
a month. J am content with it and I shall not 
touch foreign yarn.’ As we were returning, Candhiji 
inquired about Prafulla Babu's house. Ile was anxious 
to spare Gandhiji, the tvouble to yo through bust and 
briay and mad and waler. ‘Bul T will easily walk across ’ 
ud Gandhiji, 
your house,’ 


‘1 cannot leave tho place without seeing 
Soon wo came to the hoase where Prafulla 


Babu was born—a heap of ruins. ‘This was the house’ 
said he, pointing to one which was still standing, ‘in 
which I grew up as a boy, stayed with my paronts and 
sisters and brothers and read for my examinations.’ 
‘All of you lived and slept in this narrow hut?’ 
inquired Gandhiji in emazement. ‘Yes’ said Vrafulla 
Babu in simple joy. And as we wonded cnr way back 
to the launch, Gandhiji asked him as to what he was 
doing for the education of a talkative little sister of 
his who was accompanying us. ‘A friond of mine pays 
Rs. 15 a month for ber board and lodging and sho 
goes to Sister Nivedita’s. school ia Calcutta, said the 
brother who was Vrofessor of Chemistry and was 
earning {s, 500 a month as an Assay Uxpert in the 
Government mint, before ho gave it up for Non-co- 
operation, ‘I am not at all sorry’ said Gandhij, ‘We ure 
out to reconstruct society, and some of us will haye to 
be beggars in the process,’ 

At noon we sailed further South secing cverywhere 
on the way streams of men and women running, 
parallel to the Padma, to the place from where they 
could have a glimpse of Gandhiji. We passed Lohogunj, a 
busy little place roaring with jute trade, where Dr. Ghosh 
presented Gandhiji with a purse of over Rs, 7,000 and 
an address. Our halt next morning was at Dighirpur 
wherefrom we went ir a little boat to a national 
school which is in charge of Mr. Jatindranath Kushari. 
There wore thirty boys spinning at their wheels in the 
courtyard of the school, Gandhiji surveyed them all 
and said addressing the teacher: ‘I am shocked at these 
wheels. No wonder if we fail in our attempt to 
popularise the charkia here. I am glad I have come 
here. Otherwise I should have blamed the villagers in 
case of failure. Now I see that the fauit is all ours. 
Look at tho rickety wheels and the thick spindles, 
They haye td vura and turn the wheel before they ean 
coax a thread to come out, And look at the horrid 
sound they make. How can the boys sing whilst 
if tho wheel does not sing in harmony with 
their music? The only consolation is that the boys 
know the art. ‘They have taken to it like fish to water, 
they have yot the cunning of the fingers. and I can see 
that inspite of the wretched condition of the wheels they 
are drawing’ oul, yarn, If the wheols were 
hetlor and the spindles thinner, they could easily spin 
double the present quantity, Your maximom speed you 


spinning, 


beautiful 
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say is 300 yards an hour. I promise it will be 600 
yards as soon as you have reformed the wheels. The 
dexterity with which your boys handle them should give 
you an idea of the immense possibilities of spinning, 
and you yourself must doa year’s penance to master the 
art and the technique of the wheel if you do not 
know it today.’ 


The public meeting was attended by thousands who 
listened with rapt attention. There was no noise, not 
even the ery of ‘ Mahatma Gandhi ki Joi’, So perfect were 
the Reception Committee's arrangements and instructiou: 
and so readily the pecple had obeyed them. But our 
next stop bore a more eloquent téstimony to the 
consumate skill with which Satish Babu and Prafulla Babu 
had arranged these demonstrations. As we reached 
Malkhanagar, a sight baffling description was awaiting 
ts, There were thousands and thousands standing on the 
bank and as our, little boat was slowly propelled into 
the creek, more than a couple of miles long, there was 
no end of men and women standing or walking in 
unbroken rows on both the banks. ‘lhe women’s meeting 
was a perfect sight. Gandhiji spoke to them on purity 
inward and outward. Outward purity, he said, consists in 
cleanliness and khaddar-wearing and the inward in chastity, 
humility and pursuit of truth and non-violence. And 
a3 he proceeded to say that Sita was the emblem of both, 
the listeners, who had till then observed a pindrop 
silence, gave a cry ‘ Huloc-loo-loo......’ at the mention of 
the word Sita. It is the Bengali ladies’ auspicious cry 
and how could they help being touched by the mention 
of a name they held so sacred? The men’s meeting was 
an impossibly big gathering and even the Stentorian 
yoiwa of Shyam Babu, Gandhiji’s interprotor in this tour, 
could not be expected (0 reach more than a part of the 
audioncs. hey were all soated in onclosures, in silence 
and wonderment, but Gandhiji know not how to spesk 
to them. ‘Shall I simply talk to them by signs?’ he 
asked Satish Babu, waving his hand, as though ho was 
tarning the wheel. ‘But the best way is to go in front 
of every enclosure,’ he said, after a moment, ‘and I 
shall give them my messago in One sentence, This was 
done to the great joy of all assembled, and the 
gathering broke up in about half an hour. 

I must not forget to mention, before I proceed 
forthor, that on our way to Malkhanagar and ‘altolla 
(the villago where this monster gathering was held), somo 
one from the boat pointed to a masonry structure 
peeping out of the thick trees on the shore, saying 

That is Deshbandhu’s house’, And Malkhanagar, we 
were told, is Babu Satyanand Bose’s village. So we were 
still in Vikrampur, division of Dacca district, which has 
given to Bengal its Dases and Roys and Boses who, 
sprung from these humble villages, have immortalised 
Bengal. 

But I must pass on. There was a little workers’ 
meeting arranged at Taltolla, It was thought more 
eonyeniont to hold it on the boat, and eceordingly all 
the workers wont with os as far as Narayon-¢upj, up 
North. There aro sixty workers in tho division, some of 
them finally weaned from their revolutionary creed, most 
jof them graduates and undergraduates, many satisfying 
themselves with two slender meals a day, und some 
drawing Ks, 10 in addition, for their family | There are 
five Khadi contros 


anc 


eight national schools 


under 
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their charge. Rs. 13,000 worth of Khadi wes prodaced 
by them during the year under report and Its, 8,000 
worth was locally sold, ‘ They will all work away a8 they 
have been doing,’ said Prafulla Babu, ‘ but their faith 
is waning. Most of them do not believe that Charkha 
is our only salvation, though they do believe in the 
economic value of it. Some of us feel that it 1 
unnecessary to be Congress members. Pray clear our 
doubts and fortify our faith if you can.’ 

I can but summarise the sermon that was the result 
of these doubts. 

‘I must tell you in the first placo that I have 
never said that Charkha is our only salvation, I 
have said that Swaraj for the masses is impossible 
without the Charkha. Bat I am prepared here to 
advance the first also. I would ask you to exercise 
your imagination. And just as you visuslise gods and 
vodesses on the Ilimalayas because your mind is filled 
with sacredness, you will also visualise the tremendous 
possibilities of spinnieg if you fii] your minds with the 
elaborate details of a successful working of the spinning 
programmo, It requires a tremendous effort to keep 
things going as we are doiny, much more to mak» 
millions spin. Every one of us will have to take charge 
of little details and bo under exacs discipline. Univer- 
galisation of spinning means the automatic solution of 
many other questions. Take the untouchability problem. 
It is impossible to aniversalise the wheel without tackling 
untocchability. Do you know that the untouchables 
would have nothing to do with Khadi if we had not 
made them our own? They would say, ‘what shall wo do 
with Khadi when we are treated «as untouchables ? 
And unless they co-operata you cannot achieve the full 
Khadi programme. And so also for the Thndu- 
Muslim gaestion, The two things hang torother. You 
can thns seo that spiuning aloac dons load to Swaraj. 

But I want to tako you a little deeper. Do you 
know the Governmoat have their hands on overy 
string of tbe violin, except one which is in my havd? 
hat is non-violenco. You can win Swaraj only with 
non-violence and never with violence. If you are 
convinced of that you will not take time to be convinced 
that by spinning alone can you win Swaraj. For non- 
violenco in action can be echioved by nothing but a 
successful working out of a pesceful programme of the 
universalisation of the spinning-wheel, How will you 
solve the Hindu—Muslim question, but by getting the 
Hindu to work in the cause of Khadi for the Mussalman, 
and vice versa? And in order that you vet the Musalman 
and the Hindu and the uatoachable to work together, 
you have to plod away in faith and confidence in 
yourselves, ‘lake first the smoothest channels, leave the 
difficult ones alone. These are the Maharajas, Nawabs, 
etc. Let us fill the land with a net-work of expect 
carders and spinners and make the spivning-wheel the 


cenire of the whole programme. Don't say the 
atmosphere is spoiled, Lot there be  dissensions, 
You will spin inspite of them. And you will see that 


all about yon wonld he spinning Jiko you one day, 
If you are clean, all about you ave bound to be clean 
one day. Shall LI say good-bye to Drahmacharya, 
truth and At‘msa, because the opposite is going on 
all around me? No, I must work away in tho faith that 
my method is right even though I may be the sole 
representative cf it, 
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‘fAnd how will the spinners bring Swaraj?’ you 


a I say, nothing will need to bo done after you 
1 ini alta S . te eo 
AV6 wniversalised the spianing-wheel. You will have 


acquired a power and a strength which ovaryhody will 
automatically recognise, soe 
‘Bat possibly the struggle before us may bs lossy. 
There is no shorter ent. I can make the Congress 
hum with a thousand genuine workers. <A million on: 
spinners whose sole business is to give four aunad each 
will be worge than an encumbrance. I have faith in 
God and in the fact that the few shall act when the 
time comes.’ M. D. 


A Worker's Difficulty 

Many suggestions are being handed to me during 
my Bengal tour. TI appreciate them al! even though T 
may not bo able to ulopt them. Tere is one from a 
Staanch worker: 

“The greatest difficulty is the high price of 
colton prevail'ng here as also the absence of any 
arrangement for its ready and general supply. ‘The 
result is that those who buy Khadder at tho market 
have to pay almost doublo the price of mill- 
macs cloth, Hven a person who spins for himself 
all the yarn that may ho required for a piece of 
cloth and gets it woven by a local weaver will find 
in the long run that his own yarn-made cloth is not 
much cheaper than the mill-made stuff. The high 
price of cotton, and as its result, the high price of 
Khaddar have stood as a stumbling block to the 
gexeral adoption of Khaddar in this province at least, 

“The remedy of this state of things, lies in the 
extensive cultivation of cotton in the country. But 
unfortunately this matter has not received that 
amount of attention which its importance deserves. 
Attempts are being made here and there to popularise 
spinning among the people but no organised effort 
has yet been madc to introduce or cyen to encourage 
the cultivation of cotton in Bongal. 

“Hence I hope that during your tour in Bengal 
you will impress upon the people as well as the 
workers tho supreme importance of 
indigenous cotton.” 

I am writing these notes on my silence day. Satish 
Babu of the Khadi Pratisthan is sitting by me. I 
therefore handed the suggestion to him for reply as he 
knows the Bengal ‘conditions much better than I can 
ever hope to. Here is his reply: 

“The writer thinks that the roal difficulty about 
the spread of Khaddar in Bengal lies in the high 
price of cotton. The remedy suggested is to intro- 
duce and encourage the cultivation of cotton. 

“Tt is surely a difficulty in Bengal that cotton 
is not grown everywhere. But it is not the only 
difficulty or a serious difficulty, Manchester buys her 
cotton from America and Bombay and gends her 
mill-products to Indias. Surely Bengal can get all 
the cotton she wants at any of the cotton marts of 


India. lacs of rupees worth of cotton is grown in 
Bengal and sent away from the ports of Chittagong 


and Calcutta, Bengal does not utilise for home- 
spinning a fraction of the cotton she grows. She 
can use all her Chittagong and Comilla produce for 
home-spinning and buy what more she requires ia 
the markets of Behar and United Provinces. 

“Tho real difficulty in the way of tho spread of 


growing 
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Khadi is noither its high price nor the absence of 
cultivation of cotton. What is wanting for the spread 
of Kiiadi is a desire to spin and use Khadi and an 
organisation to create and cater for the desire. 

“The Ashrama from which the writer seads the 
note may be mado « centre for selling ‘cheap 
colton, 7... cotton at fair market price, The Ashraina 
night train up an export in spinning and carding 
and then demonsirate to the sisters in the neighbour- 
hood that with good slivers and a good Charkha it 
is a pleasure to spin. It is only when spinning 
becomes irksome that imaginary difficulties shout the 
spread of Khadi crop up. 

“Tf the sisters of Bengal are helped from organi- 
gations where Charkha experts are in a mood ta 
sorve, then every difficulty will disappear and I may 
even see cultivators introducing cotton cultivation 
without much coaxing. 

“Spinning is the central process, There are 
processes before it and after it. Cotton cultivation, 
ginning an carding precede, spinning and weaving 
come after. We must confine our attention to 
officient carding, spinning and weaving now. Serious 
effort made by determined men from efficient orga- 
nisatiops will over-ride all difficulties and make 
spinning a success in Bengal. I hope to see such a 
day in the near future,” 

Whilst I fully endorse the reply, I would add that 
the men require as much organising for spinning as 
women. Without the men organising, it would be most 
difficult to get the women to respond. We need an army 
of voluntary spinners before we shall be able to organise 
women spinners for hire. It is only through husbands 
or fathers or brothers that we may hope to improve the 
wheel. The vast majority of workers are males. They 
are not able oven to see the manner in which the 
women are working. But from the spinning exhibitions 
I visit, I am able to imagine what is going on behind 


the scene. ‘the wheels, if they are properly looked 


* after, can yield twice as much yarn as they are now 


doing. ‘this means double earnings with very little 
effort. Sometimes it is painful to see spinners work- 
ing at rickety Charkhas with heavy rods almost for 
spindles. If the wheels were made firm and the rods 
replaced with the right-size spindles, the output will 
immediately double itself. 


As for cotton-growing, all the parts of Bengal are 
not fit for growing cotton. Importation to some extent 
will always be therefore necessary. Every new industry 
requires protection. State protection we may not get 
as yet. Voluntary protection is, therefore, the only 
remedy. It can be afforded by free spinning. That is 
one object of the Congress franchise. The second 
mathod is to beg cotton and like Gujarat sell slivers or 
cotton at half price and getting the yarn woven also at 
half price for those who would spin enough for their 
wants. Comparison with the mills is a useless pastime. 
It is conceivable that Japan and Manchester may even 
practically give away theit cloth to kill the reviving 
cottage industry of home-spinning. There must be, 
even then, people who will not have foreign or mill'made 
cloth even as a gift. It is they through whom we 
may expect to spread ‘the Charkha and make it a 
Success, M. K. G 
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A Remarkable Address 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


In the majority of eases addresses presented to me 
contain adjectives which I am ill able to carry, Their 
uso can do good neither to the writers nor to me. They 
annecessarily humiliate me, for I have to confess that I 
do not deserve them. When they are deserved, their 
uso is superfiaoas. It cannot add to the strength of the 
qualities possessed by me. ‘lhey may, if Iam not on my 
yaard, easily tarn my head. The goed that a man does 
iy more Often than not, betier left unssid. Imitation 
is the sincerest flattery. I commend it, therefore, to the 
attention of all admirers. If it is my spinning they like, 
let them admire it by doing it themselves; if it is my 
regularity they appreciate, let them flatier me by being 
regular themselves. And if it is my truthfalness and non- 
violence they treasure, let th 2m show their appreciation 
by their condne‘. 

Bat not all the addresses ccntain a mere recital of 
my praises. On rare occasions they give me yaluable 
information. A Chandpur address was remarkable for a 
frank expression of its limitations. The address doos 
contain some reference to my qualities imaginary or real : 
but the greatest part of it is devoted to a catalogue of 
the activities of the inhabitants of Chandpur. Here is 
the catalogue : 

“j,, Nuambar of Congress members -- Class “A” 10, 
class “B” 68, total—7s. 

2, Number of spinning-wheals working — 245, 

3. Average capacity of each wheel — 100 yds, 
per hour, the highest speed being — 590 yds. per hour. 

+. Averago count—12, the highest being 152, 

5. Monthly ontput of yarn—1 mannd. 

6, Number of looms working with hand-span and 
other yarn—More than ono thonsand, Oaly seven looms 
produce pure khadi. 

7. Monthly oatpat of pure khadi—250 yds, 

8. Number of khaddar depots—3 only, 

9. Average monthly consumption of khadi-— 
Worth 300 rupees. 

10. Total number of national Schools —- 4, total 
number of students being 167. 

As regards liquor traffic ii has been gradually 
increasing since 1922.” 

Then follows an interesting commentary on most of 
the items. It is wound up a3 follows : 

‘We feol wo will be failing in our obvions duty, if 
we do not allude to the terrible poverty and consequent 
mortality rampant amongst the people of the country, 
They are simply groaning under heavy indebtodness. 
‘the balance-shest of most of them indicates the 
hopoless condition of utter bankruptey. This state of 
things brought abont by the total annihilation of the 
coltage indlastries often leads to serious erimes and 
we shudder to conceive the final result of this edonc mic 
depression of the people.” 


there 
We, eash one of ws, can 


The record is eetiainly not a prond one, Tat 
it mOthiag here to doipair of, 
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bat do cur best. We do not, cannot, control rezalts 
which depend upon so many other circumstances. We 
may feel quite at ease, when we have done our real 
vest. Unfortunately in the majority of cases, we do 
no work or do it indifferently and still complain ef 
,poverty of results, All is well if we have done the 
hest that is possible for ag to do. 

Traly, the peoblems that face u3 are onormoua and 
or ono man or many to preseme io tackle 


— 


many. 

them all at once is to arvogate omnipotence. Any such 
attempt ix foredoomed to failure. Our difficulties are 
aggravated because we are a subject nation. Many cau 


be remedied if we were not. But it is equally true that 
we shall not come to our own unless we tackle as many 
now. Not to handle them till Swaraj is obtained is to 
postpone both Swaraj and the solution of the problems. 
He, therefore, who hancles the main problems to the 
best of his ability helps their solution and brings Swa-aj 
nearer. 

If, then, the workers in Chandpur have exerted their 
utmost, resalts shown by them neoij not be considered 
discouraging. Time must work in their fayour, for it 
always does in favour of honest and industrious workers. 
Better to have even 10 “A” class members than none, and 
for me, it i3 any day better to have 10 working 
members then to have ten thousand membors who will 
pay four anuas per year and thea no more think about 
the Congress than miss their four annas. ‘The ten, if 
they will remain faithful to their trust, will soon convert 
themselves into one hundred. I know no alternative to 
the wheol. ‘Those who do must set it up, Til then 
the ten who work the whee! mnst hold the ficld 
undaunted, 

But my fear is that the organisers have not worked 
sufficiently strenuously. I discovered that there were 
nearly 120 volunteers in Chandpur. Now of these nearly 
100 knew how to spin bat hardly five or six spun 
daily. Oac of the resolutions makes spinning by . 
volunteers obligatery. And if a yolunteer does not 
strictly respect the franchice recolution, who elso will? 
The Reception Committee should haye been strict in the 
choice of its volunteers, If it ecculd not get enongh 
properly qualified men, it should have managed its work 
with a few. An nnskiiled surgeon is worse than no 
surgeon. An indifferent volunteer is often a hindrance 
than a help. Let me note in passing that the volunteers 
wero extremely good to me. ‘they served to their 
utmost. Bat I want not personal service and attachment 
precious as’ both are; I want national service and 
national attachment. I want strictest devotion to duty and 
scrupulous fulfilment of all obligations imposed and 
accepted. 

The address mentions increase in the liqaor traffie. 
It is a serious th'ng and may be dealt with by workers 
who will specially dedicate themselves to the reform. 
Kat I fear that liquor traffic is one of those things 
Which can be brought under effective control only by 
prohibition. 

‘The concluding commentary is a statement of our 
general condition. Revival of the cotiage industry, and 
not cottage industries, will remove the growing poveriy. 
When once we have revived the one indusiry, all the 
oiher indastries will foflow. They will add to the 
conntry’s wealth. Bat tho wheel alore ean solve the 
general problem of starvation, Nach distriot has no donbt 
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its varying wants. They must have attention. But I 
would make the spinning wheel the foundation on which 
to build a sound village life, I would make the wheel 
the centre round which all the other activities will 
revolve. No spinner enters the village life without 
coming in contact with and helping io solve the other 
problems that tax the villagers. But if a worker enters 
a village and takes up any activily thal comes his way 
and nol the wheel, he will miss the eentral point and 
therefore simply grope without reaching every villager, 


‘On the Verge of It’ 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


After putting the questions he has, a correspondent 
thus concludes hi3z letter: 


“IT hope you will be courteous enough to throw 
light on these points and continne to discuss: with me 
natil I do not talk nonsense. I am your follower 
ant have gone to jail under your leadership and 
guidance. I have never gone to see and talk to you 
even when I was very near to you and had ample 
Opportunity, simply bzcauso I hated to encroach 
upon your time. I bave not even touched your feet. 
I now feel very much shaken in my faith in your 
reasoning and politics, I am not a revolutionary, 
but I am on the verge of being a revolutionary. If 
you answer these questions satisfactorily you may 
Save me.” 

I now take his questiovs seviatim. . 

1, What is non-voilence, an attitude of the mind or 
non-destruction of life? If it be the latter, is it possible 
to translate it into practice and carry it to its logical 
consequences when we destroy numborless lives daily 
in taking our meals etc.? We cannot even cat vegetables 
in that case. 

Non-violenee is both an attitude of mind and action 
consequent upon it. No doubt, there is life in vegetables, 
But the taking of vegetable life is inevitable. It is none 
the less destruction of life. Only it may he regarded 
as excnsable. 

The second question is: 

2. If we cannot avoid destroying life, it certainly does 
not mean that we should recklessly destroy it; but 
then, in proved cates of necessity it cannot be 
objected to on principle. It may be objected to on 
expediency. 

Even in proved cases of necessity violence cannot 
be defended ‘on principle’. It may be defended on 
grounds of expedience. 

The third question is : 

8. If non-voilence is non-destruction of life, how can 
you consistantly ask anybody to give up his own life in 
a cause howsoever holy and righteous it may be? 
Would that not be violence to one’s Own self? 

I can consistently ask a person to give up his life 
for a cause and yet not bo guilty of violence. For non- 
violence means refraining from injury to others. 

The fontth is: 

4, It ig haman nature to lovo one’s own life. If ono 
should sacrifice one’s life when necessary for his country 
and psople, why should he not sacrifice the lives of others 
when necessary? We have only to prove whether it 
was necessary. It is, therefore, a matter of expediency 
apaitt, 


‘#e that shall lova his own life shall lose it. He 
that shall lose his own life shall find it.’ Sacrifice of the 
lives of others cannot be justified on grounds of necessity, 
for it is impossible to prove necessity. We may not be 
judges ourselves. The sole judge must be those whose 
lives we would take. One good reason for non-violence 
is onr fallible judgement. The inquisitors implicitly 
helieved in the righteonsness of their deeds, but we naw 
know that they were wholly wrong. 


The fifth question is: 


5. What is the difference between sacrifice and murder ? 

Sacrifice consists in suffering in one’s own person so 
that others may benefit. Murder consists in making 
others suffer unto death so that the murderer, or those 
others for whom he marders, may benefit. 

The sixth question is: 

6, Is adoctor, who operates upon you, condemnable for 
he is violent in giving you trouble temporarily? Do we 
not praise him all the more for that, — looking not to 
his violent sction but to his attitude of mind which is to 
give relief to the patient ? 

‘This is a misuse of the word violence which means 
causing injury to another without his consent or without 
doing any good to him. In my case the surgeon caused 
me temporary pain with my written and willing consent 
and for my solo good. A revolutionary murders or robs 
not for the good of his victims, whom he often considers 
to be fit only {o be injured, but for the supposed good 
of society. 

Ilis seventh qnestion is: 

7. Is not physical force as mush a potent factor of 
life as any other force? As non-violence can be taken 
by cowards as a garb to cover their cowardice, so can 
violence be misused by brutes and tyrants. It does not 
prove that violence of itself is bad. 

Physical force undoubtedly is a potent factor of life. 
Violence has certainly been misused by tyrants, but in- 
the sense in which I have defined violence, its good 
use is inconceivable. See the definition in the answer 
to the preceding question. 

The eighth question is: 

8, Yon will pnt lunatics and dangerous criminals who 
are a nuisance to society in prisons. Will you allow 
us tO capture those civilised criminals, who are functioning 
as government officials today, and deport or imprison 
them in somo Himalayan caves instead of murdering 
ther. ? 

I am not sure that it is right to put lunatics or 
criminals, dangerous or otherwise, in prisons, 7. ¢ for 
punishment. Lunatics are nob so put even now. And 
we are reaching a time when oven criminals will be 
put under restraint for their ultimate reform, not for 
their punishment. But I would gladly join any society 
for the confinement, ander proper safeguards for their 
comfort, of the viceroy and every civilian, English or 
Indian, who are today consciously or unconciously bleeding 
India, provided that a scheme can be produced tefore 
me that is perfectly feasible from every point of view. 
And I would be prepared to join such a society even 
though it may be argued that such confinement might 
fall within my definition of violence. 

The ninth question is: 

9, What is more inhuman and terrible, rather what 
ig more violent, to let 33 millions suffer, stagnate and 


perish, or a few thousand be killed? What would yee 
prefer, to feo the slow death of » mess of 33 millions 
through sheer degeneration, or killing of a few hundred 
of people? ‘this proved that the 
killing of a few hundred will stop the degeneration of 
33 millions, But then, it is a maiter of detail and not 
principle. Ii may be later on discussed whether it i 
expedient or not. Dut if it is proved that by killing 9 
few hundred, we can put a stop to the degeneration of 
33 millions, will you object {o violence on principle? 


certainly is to ke 


{here is no principle worth the name if it is not 
wholly good. I swear by non-violence because I know 
that it alone conduces to the highest good of mankind, 
not merely in the neat world but in thix also. I object 
to violence because, when it appears io do geod, the 
good is only temporery; the evil it does is pormanent. 
1 do not beliove that the killing of even eyery 
Englishman ean do the slightest good to India. ‘The 
millions will ke juzt as bedly cff 2s they are today, if 
gome one made it possible to kill of every Waglishman 
to-morrow. he responsibility isemore curs than that of 
the English for the present stato of things. Tho 
English will be powerless to do evil if we will bat do 
good. Lesce my incessant emphssis cn reform from 
within. 

Bot bofore tho «revolutionary I have urged non- 
violence nol. on the highest ground cf morality but on 
the lower ground of cexpedience. I contend that the 


revolutionary method cannot succeed ia India. If an 
Open warfare wore a_ possibility, I may concede 
that wo may tread the path of vyviclence that 


the other countries hayo aod at least cerolye the 
qualities that bravery on the battlefield brings forth. 
But attainment of Swaraj throngh warfaro I hold 
to be an impossibility for uny time that wo can foresee. 

. Warfare may give u3 another mle for the Magtish rule 
bat not self-rulo in terms of the mas-es. The pilgrimage 
to Swaraj is a painfal climb, It reqnires attention to 
details, It means vast organising ability, it means 
penetration into tho villages gclely for the «arvice of 
the villagers. In other words it means national education 
ie, education of the masses, It means an awakening cf 
national consciousness among the matses, It will not 
spring like the magician’s mango. [t will grow almost 
unperceived like the banian troe. A bloody revolution 
will never perform the tiick. Hasto hero is mest 
certainly waste. Tho revolution of the spioning wheel 
is the quic'rest ravo'ution concaivable, 


The tenth and the last question is: 


10, Is not all logic and reason discarded where vital 
interests of life ara concarued? Is it not a fact that a 
few selfish, tyrant and obdarate men may, a% they do, 
refase to listen to reason aad continue to rule, tyranise 
and do injastice to a mass of peoplo? Lord Krishna 
failed to bzing about a settlement peacefully between 
the obdurate Kaurayas aad Pandyas, Mahabharata may 
be a fiction. Poor Krishna may be less spritual, But 
even you failed to parsaade your jadge {> re ign from his 
post and not convict you, whom even he, as everybody 
else, regarded innocent. How far eun pursuation through 
self-sacrifice be successul in sach cases ? E 


It is sal but true that where 99-calle: 
are cOnerne! logic and reaso 


1 vital interests 
n are thrown to the wind. 
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‘Tyrants are, indeed, obdurate. ho English tyrant is 
obduracy personified. But he is a multi-headod monster. 
He refases to bo killed. He cannot be paid in his own 
coin, for he has left none for us to pay him with. I 
have a coia that is not cast in his mint and he cannot 
steal it. It is superior to any he has yet produced. It 
is Non-violence; and ihe smybol of it is the spinning 
wheel. I havo, therefore, presented it to the country 
with the fullest eonfidencs. Krishna failed io do 
nothing he wished to do, so says the anthor of the 
Mahabharat. Ifo was omnipoient. Ii is futile to drag 
Krislina from His heights. If IIe has io be judged 87 
mere morial, I ferr Ho will frre badly and will nave 
io take a back scat, Mahabharat is neither fiction nor 
history commonly so-called. It is the history of the 
human soal in which God’ a3 Krishna i3 the chief 
actor. ‘here aro many things in that poem that my 
poor understanding cannot fathom, There are in it many 
things which ave obvious interpolations. It is not a 
troasure chest. It is a mine which needs to be explored, 
which needs to bo dug dsop and from which diamonds 
have to io extracted after removing much forciga matter. 
Therefore, I would urge my fricnds the full-fledged 
revolutionaries, or those inthe making, or onthe verge 
of being such, to keep their feet firm on mother earth 
and not scale the Himalayan heights to which the poet 
took Arjuna and his other heros. Any way, I mmt 
respectfally refase even to aitemp> the ascent. The 
plains of Hindnstan are good enoagh for me. : 


To descond to the plains then, let the questioner 
understand that I had not gone to the court to parshade 
the judge of my innocence. Bat oa the contrary, I 
went thore to plead fally guilty and,ast-fet the highest 
penalty. lor the breach by me of the ran-made law 
was <(eliborats, The judge did not, could not, believe 
mo to be innocent. There was not ‘wench sacrifice in 
undergoing the imprisonment. ‘I'rue sacrifice is maze 
of sterner stuff. Tet my friend understand the impli- 
cations of noa-violence. It is a process of conversion, 
Iam convinced, JI must be pardoaed for saying it that 
my out and ont non-violence has converted many more 
Englishmen than any amount of threats or deeds of 
violence. I know that when conscions non-violence 
becomes goncral in India, Swaraj will not be far. 


The Prize Essay 


In connection with Sj. Ravashanker Jagjivan’s prize 
of Its, 1,000 for the best essayon “The Message of the 
Spinning Wheel and Khaddar” that was announced in 
Young India in January last, 63 competitors in all have 
sent in their essays. Of these 46 only are in English 
as required by the terms of the competition, the rest 
beiag in varigas provincial vernacalars. Oae essay has 
been received from aCGajarati gentleman from London, 
while in the casa of another essay, the place from 
which it is sant has not bea spacified. 


The competitors mu3t ba, naturally anxious to know 
i), vesalb of the competition. We can only assure them 
that the examiners are sparing no pains to go through 
the ossay3 as quickly as possible. But it will bs some 
time before they can do so since they have no less 
than two thousand sheets of typed matter to tackle, 


Their decision will be announced as soon as they have 
finished their task, 


May 21, 1925... 


Notes 

Donors, Please Note 

Though I have often remarked upon the unportability 
of addresses when they are framed or when they ate 
fut in expensive caskets, I continue to reccivo heavy 
frames and sometimes expensive caskets. The Calcutta 
Corporation is the greatest sinner so fear es costlincss 
is concerned. When I received its address it was on a 
borrowed gold plate. The one specially ordered wes rot 
ready. During the present tour Deshbandhu Des placed 
into my hands a beautifully made gold plate on which 
the whole addrets is carved. As soon as I received it 
I kecame nervors as to where | should keep ib and so 
was he, although it was in his own old mansion that he 
gave tho plate. As he went ho called Mahadey Desai 
asico and left word with him that the plate should be 
put in.a secure place. Yortunatcly, Babu Satish Mukerji 
was by me and I had already mentioned to him the 
fact of the gold plate and he had taken chargo of it. 
Jt will have to go where all my other ccstly presents 
kaye gone. The friends to whom I have given these 
things for disposal havo not yct decided whether to sell 
them or to put them to some museum. How much 
better, if knowing that I cannot keep costly things, 
those who must give me addresses will give me inexpensive 
ones? And frame3? Well, they are most inconvenient 
things to carry. Most friends have recognised the situation 
and now-a-days give me addresses printed on Khaddar. 


That to my mind is the simplest and the best method. . 


I can carry with mec any amount of Khaddar. ‘l'o have 
addresses printed on it is so mach spread of Ishaddar, 
Bat if a cashot must accompany even a Khaddar address, 
i cummend to the attention of futnro donors tho example 
vf Faridpur. Both the Municipality and the deovashiva 
Mission gaye inexponsiyo evlaqders, one made of stained 
bamboo and the other of banrboo covered with local 
matting with simple silver tops. Who !atter could easily 
have beon ommitted. ‘ho simplest thing may bo made 
elegant by a little touch of art which one can copy 
from oné’s surroundings. The Indian village life, though 
it has become shoddy, has still enough poetry and art 
left in it for us to copy. In Travancore they made 
copious usc of the palm leaf. Indecd, I would ailvise 
artistic simplicity about all addresses, but in my case it 
ig imperative for the very good reason that I hayo neither 
the convenience nor the desire for keeping costly or 
bulky caskets and frames. 
Inverted Untouchability 
A correspondent: writes : 

‘You have answered a correspondent’s query as 
to how to remove the untouchability obtaining 
amongst the ‘untouchables’ themselves, Let me put 
another query similar to it. . 

“Perhaps you do not know that .come of the 
‘antouchables*’ themselves labour under. a senre of 
sin attaching to the act of touchirg a ‘ touchable,’ 
or approaching within a particular distence of him, 
or drawing water from his well, or entering his 
temple, or doiog any such thing in relation to the 
‘tonchablo,’-—though allowed and eyon inyited to do 
so, The ‘nntouchable’ thinks that he would ko 
transgressing his marya'da’ and be guilty of sin in 
dging any such acts. This is the inverse of the 
untouchability usually so-called and known to obtain 
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amongst the higher castes (touchable and untouchable) 
against the lower oves. This is untcuchability up 
side dowa. Jt may be the case— and the touchables 
may flatter themselycs with the thought — that this 
sort of untouchability (little known, but 2s strong &S 
the other) is not retsliatory in spirit, All the same 
it is there— and even the special correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian who interviewed you in 
Sabarmati Jail and toured India in 1922, noted it 
in Anand and Bardoli taluk; in Gujarat. What, I 
wonder, is the remedy you would advise anti- 
untouchability workers to edopt to cure the ‘un- 
touchables’ of this inverse of untcuchability? Is this 
also a sin like the other cort? Does not the so-called 
maryade-tharma come in our way here? Is it 
possible for a conscientious untouchable believer in 
this dharma to resexo a drowning Brahman whom 
he otherwise could?” 

I am not unaware of the atrocious result of 
untouchability observed by the correspondent. Some- 
times I find it difficult to make the ‘untouchables’ 
approach mo, much less to touch me. I do not believe 
that it is a question primarily of religion with the 
untouchables not to touch the touchables. They simply 
do not realize the possibility of touching these who have 
hitherto regarded them a3 untcuchables. In the majority 
of cases, therefore, it is fear that defers the untouchables 
even under permission from touching the untouchables. 
‘The case is on @ par with that of the french prisoner 
who having been for years locked up in the dungeons 
of Bastille could not, when discharged, bear the light of 
day. Ifo had almest lost tho segse of sight. But I have 
came across in Bengal a suggestion mado to the socalled 
untouchables that they shovld, by way of retaliatien, 
regard the secalled higher class Uindas 23 untouchables 
refuso o thom all the services they aro now rendering 
and rofuse also water or food ai thoir hands, 1. 
should deplore the day that such retaliation comes, Bat 
in this age of freedom and also licence, if nced cause no 
surprise if what is now an object of mero talk is 
translated into action and retaliation desconds upon the 
devoted heads of the socalled higher classes. Nature 
giyes us ninety nine chances of reform and if we do 
not tako advantage of any of them, the hundredth time 
she comples obedience and accompaniss it with a*punish- 
mont which at least makes us feel uneasy. 

A Correspondent’s Dilemma 

“JT have keen a student for some time past of 
your writings and speeches expressed thrcugh tho 
pages of Joung India or otherwise. So far as my 
feeble understanding goes, I find one great in- 
consistency in your views. On tho one hand you 
place before man tho ideal of a Sanyasin which 
necessarily implies the: renurciation of wordly things 
and devotion to God. On the other hand yon are 
striving to win Swaraj for India which is not at all 

. necessary for a Soryasi. I cannot understand how 
"these two ideals are to be reconciled. Why should 

a Sornyasin care for the political condition of his 

country ? On the contrary, if he fixes his mind on 

such a low ond, as oven Swaraj thould te for a 

Sanyasi, he is no true Sonyasit inasmuch as he 

has not lost attachment for wordly gains. For a 

Sanyasin personally, therefore, Swaraj is not necessary. 

Secondly, if he were to achieve it for others, even 
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then he errs because their minds are not fully 
developed. What is the good of leading people to a 
false goal ?” 
Thus writes a correspondent. 
having ‘placed before man the ideal of a Samyasin.’ 
On the contrary I have constantly kept before India the 
ideal of Swaraj. In doing so, I have preached timplicity 
no doubt. I have also preached Godliness. But Godli- 
ness, simplicity and kindred qualities are not the exelusive 
property or priviege of Senyasinz. Moreover, I do net 
for one moment grant that a Sumyasin need ko a recluse 
caring not for the world. A Saenyasin is ore who cares 
not for himself Lut cares «all his time for othe. He 
has renounced al} selfishness. But he is full of selfless 
activity even a3 God i3 fuil of sleepless and selfless 
activity. A Sanyasin, therefore, to be true to his creed 
of renunciation, must care for Swaraj, not for his 
own sake (he has it ), but for the sako of others. He 
has no worldly ambition for himself. That does not mcan 
that he may rot help cthers to urdertand their 
place in the world. Jf the Sanyasins of old did 
not seem to bother their heads about the political Jife 
of rociety, it was because society was difforently 
constructed, Dut politics properly socalled rnlo every 
detail of our lives today. Wo come in touch, that is 
to say, with the State on hundreds of occasicns whether 
we will or ne. Tho State effects our moral Lcing. A 
Sanyasin, therefore, being well-wisher ond seryant per 
civellence of society, mn3t concern hiimself with the 
relations of the peoplo with the State, that is to say, he 
must show the way to the posple to ettain Swaraj. 
Thus conceive, Swaraj is vet w false goal for any one. Tho 
Hokmanya nover gaye tho country a greater truth than 
when he tanght the meanest of ng to say © Swaraj 
is my birthright.’ A Nanyasin having atlained Swaraj 
in his own yercon is the filtest to show uy the 
way. A Sesyesin is in the world, bat ho is not ef tho 
world. In all the most important fuxctions of life he 
does exactly as we the common people do. Only his 
Ontlook upon them is different. He does without 
attachment the things we do with attachment. It is 
given to every one of us to cultivate detachment Jt 
is a worthy aspiration surely for all, 
Cruelty to Animals 

Now that I have shouldered the tremendous burden of 
controlling an All India Cow Protection organisation, my 
correspondence already heavy bas become heavier for the 
inclusion of letters on subjects akin to Cow Protection, 
Here is a sample : 


“Tam writing to you on behalf of a sub— 
committee of the Bepgal presidedey Council of 
Women of which I am president, to ask you if, 
when yon are addressing a gathering of people in 
Calcutta and a suitable Opportunity presented itself, 
you could say something about the dreadful Cruelty 
to Attimals which goes on in Calcutta, 

“Tt is a subject very dear to my heart, ond 
daily I spend much time on the roads getting water 
for distrestod bullocks and buffsloes iu  cenyas 
buckets which I have had made for the purpose. 
Bat it is the reot of the trouble we want to get at,— 
grood, ignorance, and apathy. Tho carters are of bea 
ttapit and ignorant, Lek most amenable when spoken 
to It is the owners and 


—_- 


I am not awsre of 


dealors and sirears who 


are craal and greedy, and who don't seem to care 
at all how much saffering they cause the animals. 

“I do feel, that if you would say something to 
them, or write something for the papers, we could 
have it circulated in the vernacular and posted all 
about Calcutta that all who can may read it ond it 
would do so much good. 


“Tho sights one sees daily are too heart rending 
for words. I stopped a cart two days ago which 
was carrying 62 meunds and the buffaloes (not very 
big ones ) were falling to the ground. 

“The apathetic public are really willing to help 
if they get a lead, and some practical suggestions. 
Surely buffalocs ought mot to be used in Calentta. 
‘hey are water animals and their street life here is 
a daily torture till they die and each year their 
plight seems to grow worse. 


“There are also dreadful scandals in the New 
Market. chickens plucked alive and turkeys also 
Over-crowdiny, no water, torturing monkeys ete. 
etc, end then thero is too, the dreadful Pookha 
iniquity on cows and the ill-treatment of gharry 
horses and the poor mapge-eaten dogs. Jt is all 
such a disgrace to Calcutta and to us all who 
liye here.” 

I have often walked through the strects of Calcutta. 
What tho writor says abont cruelty to tho draught 
cattle and horsos is only too trac. he writer's indictment 
of owrers is not an exaggeration, though my own 
opinion is that the owners are more indifferent than 
calenlatedly erucl, Tbey tco aro amenable (o reason a3 
are the carriers and drivers. Llow to reach them is the 
yuestion. To Jook after tho condition of animals used 
within municipal jurisdiction is the function. of tho 
municipaliby concerned, Vrivale philanthropic bodies can 
howeyor write to or wait on the owners concerned and 
call upon them to remove all canfe of complaint wherever 
is may exist, I feel sure that much can be done by 
constant watch and a judicious eppesl io parties 
concerned. 

Of the condition of chickens and turkeys, I know 
novhing ; but if tho crime is committed in the municipal 
market, the Corporation can easily deal with it, Much 
of the cruelty practised by men on dumb creation can 
be dealt with by a proper mobilisation of the humane 
forces. The Bengal presidency Council of Women can 
depute volunteers to note all the cases that come under 
their observation and report them to the Corporation or 
the individual owners concerned, 

M. K. G. 
Membership Returns 

The latest figures of the Congress membership 
received by the Secretary, A. LC. C. up to the 16th 
of May give a’total of 15,355 members. The biggest 
rise registered is from the province of Delhi with a 
total of 890 as against 145 of the last month. Other 
notable fact is that Bongal with 2,273 members now heada 
the list and has pat behind Gujarat with her total of 
2,196 though the latter can justly claim to have 2,095 
“\"" class members as against Bongal’s 354. We hope 
to give the full table of classified figures next week, 
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With Gandhiji in Bengal 


Impressions rush in’ upon my mind as I attempt to 
put together the most salient cf them during the last 
week's tour, This was more through urban Hast Bengal 
than through rural—the places visited being almost all 
the principal towns of the Districts. From Chandpur 
to Chittagong and back again to Noakhali, and thence 

to Comilla and Dacca, and thence up north to Mymen- 
sing is quite a considerable arca. And yet there was 
nothing like a rush. Thero wore on an averege three 
to four meetings a day, and a plethora of addresses 
everywhere, bui tho meotings were,- without a tingle 
exception, so orderly and those who prescntcd the 
addresses so cousiderato that thero was nol much of a 
strain on Gandhiji. 
‘Organisation ard his detailed ana claborate instructions, 
thero were no shouts, no noiso?, no rowdiness. Every- 
thing showed a scrupulous economy of time, and sense of 
proportion. Thore were, for instance, 7 addresses at 
Noakhali. No one insisted that they shonld all be 
read, or that eyen one should bo read in its ceatirety. 
At Dacca more functions wore squeezed in than could 
be physically managed, and those in charge readily 
cancelled the comparatiyely esi important items. 
Ragarding tho addresses and the caskets, I am thankful 
to zote that Gandhiji’s wishes were complied with to a 
great extent. The caskets were, in almost all cases, of 
dolicate'y artistic indigenous workmanship, and not very 
costly. With the oxcaption ofthe address at Dacca every 
one contained facis and figures as accurately set out as 
possible, at least two or three were scrapulously proned of 
epithet, and whilst a majority wero in Bengali, at least 
four were in Sanskrit and three in Jlindi. Though 
Gandhiji, out of his partiality for the youthful old 
man, Babu Hardayal Nag, has called the Chandpur 
address a most romarkable one, tho ono that, to my 
paind for detailed information, could easily carry off the 
palm wa3 the Comilla Peoples’ Address, and the one 
which was an agrezable surprise for the facts given was 
the Comilla Students’ Address, I summarise it as it is an 
example, students everywhere should copy. “ 'T'wo p.c.,” 
said the address, “ wear pure Khadi; 6 p.c. wear mixed 
~Khadi; 20 p.c. wear half khaddar dress and half mill- 
dress; 2 p. ¢. spin regularly; 20 p.e. know spinning ; 
average count varies from 10 to 12; and bne loom is 
worked by a student”, ‘How did you gat these details ? 
Is thero any accuracy about them, or is it mere guoss- 


Thanks to Satish Dabu’s genius for | 


work?’ I asked the friends wbo were responsible for 
them, ‘We took a census of all the students of the 
place, got every one of them to state facts required 
honestly and accurately, they were slso thoroughly 
checked, and poor as are the results obtsined, we aré 
glad that we are placing before Mahatmaji the real 
state of things,’ answered one of them. And that last 
sentence sums up the spirit in which everything hes 
been presented to Gandhiji during the, whole of this 
Fast Bengal tour, ‘I see many of yon Khaddar-clad, 
no doubt, bat most of you are wearing it for tho 
occasion,’ he said to somo of the ladies. And they did 
not want to disguise the fact. “What sort of Khaddar 


is this?’ he asked a schoolmaster about the Khaddar 


on the persons of girls in a school. ‘It is all half- 
Khaddar, Sir,’ replied he regretfally. ‘Ifow many of 
you are, after my address, convinced that spinning is 
an essential part of national education?’ was a question 
put to Chittagong boys after he had given them a 
heart to heart chat and a demonstration on Taki. 
Only those raised their hands who knew the implication 
of the assént. ‘How many of you think that you should 
spin?’ he esked the students in Dacca. All except 
two raised their hands. ‘How many of you spin?’ 
About ten raised their hands. ‘Spin regularly 
half an hour every day?’ he asked again making his 
question clearer. Down went the hands of nine, only 
one being a regular spinner. These details are an 
eloquent testimony of the spirit that is coming upon us 
slowly but surely. 

Of all the meetings, those with the ladies stand om 
most prominently on the memory. There is not a piece 
which I can recall where one sister or more have not 
come to Gandhiji with presents of _Khaddar pieces—-thoties 
towels or table-cloths—some woven by themselves, and 
all woven out of yarn spun by themselves. At Chittagong, 
just as Gandhiji was leaving, a young girl came with 
a beautifal towel of her own spinning and weaving. At 
Noakhali two @hot‘es were presented to Gandhiji woven 
out of yarm spun by 60 ladies of a village who fasted 
and prayed and devoted ihe whole of the fourth 
“ Gandhi day”"’ to spinning! At Chandpur most of the 
ladies made it a point to come with yarn of their own 
spinning, and at Mymensing hundreds of ladies atiended 
the meoling inspite of heavy showes of rain, and. 
spontaneously offored gold bangles. and other omamenis 
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The moetings tar from being regular 
pandemoniums, a5 in other parts of 
with powibly one exveption, models of silent and stten- 


a'ony with yava. 
India, were, 
long with every one of these meotings, 
which one could 
Hfundreds of 

wheels,” as 


live gathering). A 
there was a spinning demonsiration 
not leave without added faith and hope. 
sisters have f seen “slavicrg away at their 
Gandhiji said. In some cases it was a wonder how with 
their wretched wheels they had patience to spin. But 
inspite of the bad wheels, the yarn ia mest cases was 
uniform and regular and fine which showed that the 
women of Bengal (es sven men) have not yet lost the 
cunning of their firgers. If tho wheels in all there 
paris were better and thero was bkettcr oryanisation, 
Bengal would easily produce more Khadi, and with the 
exception of Andhra better Khadi, than any other 
province. ‘hat means days and nights of toil for 
Satish Babu and the other Khadi workers of Benge! who 
have, in addition tocarryiag out a thorough Charsha 
reform, to ‘banish the b:stard Khadi’—the halfspun 
Khadi— which, like the water hyasinth in Bengal, 
threatens to be a formidable pest. 

One is tempted to summarise the talks with the 
students. But it i3 an impossib’e task. Everywhere 
they were fortanato in drawing Gandhiji into a long 
intimate chat. The Chittagong students heard from 
him how essential w.s spinning for Indien students, as 
naval, training-was essential for every English Loy, and 
swimming and beating for every Mast Lengal boy. The 
Comilla students had a definition of national education 
from him. That education is national, said he, which 
educates in you a sense of fellow-feeling for all your 
countrymen, which teachs ycu to melt at the wees of 
your countrymen wherever they may be, ‘That edu- 
eation is national, which make3 you think in the terms 
of the nation, which makes you caleulate not how a 
particular thing will benefit you individually, Lut what it 
means for the nation a3 a whole. And nothing was 
80 universally useful as the spinning-wheel. At Dacca 
the students’ meeting was cancelled, but ;Gandhiji asked 
the studeuts to come and haye a chat after all the 
public functions were oyer, end they had mora than they 
could even in their wildest dreams have expected. 
Gandhiji, always at his best when provoked, unbozomed 
himself whon a fiiend objected that spinning was a 
waste of enorgy and time, and another, that his advice 
took no count of the principle of division of labour, 
‘Do I ask you to do spinning for the whole of tke 
day? Do I ask you to take it up as a substantive 
occupation ? Whore, then, is the breach of tha prirciple 
of division of labour? Do you have a division of labour 
in eating and drinking?’ he passionately asked. ‘Just 
ay every one of us must eat and drink and clothe 
himself, oven so, every ene of us must epin himself.’ 
‘And it is a waste you say? Fellow-feeling for your 
countrymen, you fay, you have in en abundant measure ? 
And what is that follow-fecling, without the milk of 
human kindness? Do you feel anything like the love 
that a cow feels for her calf or a mother fur her baby ? 
The cow 6 ndders and the mother’s breast overflow with 
milk at the sight of their young ones. Do your hearts 
with your femished 
countrymen? By spinning, my friends, you demonstrate 
your love OF them. You Spin and you make them 
shake off their idleness, A friend goes and beautifully 
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sings before a crowd and sffccts their hearts, Is it a 
waste of effort? It wouid be, of course, if he vainly 
howls Vunde Maturam before them. But spinning mesns 
more. It has a purpose and it means added production. 
‘he purpose is that ii rerves a3 a bond with the masses. 
And the mechanical eflort has something as its result, 
whilst there is absoluiely nothing like it which all alike 
can do without much effort and skill, nothing which 
can be done by millions by the best of us as by the 
mediocre. And the ctudents should all do it particularly 
because they are the salt of the earth. Their life is 
yet to begin, they can imbibe new ideas as no one else 
can; and they have long years of service before them. 
You can put now wine into new bottles and not into 
old. And imagine what a, disciplined band cf students 
with fire, energy and reason can @o. Imagine what a 
migaty thing it would be the product of a ha'f-honr’s 
labour given to hand-spinning by everyone of the 11,000 
students of Dacca! And do you know that if you all 
wear Khadi the spinners get a major part of the money 
you spend? Yoa will perhaps think of England with her 
elaborate machinery. But she lives on the exploitation 
of other nations. She has conquered cur labour, It is 
an economic drain which is even more disastrous than 
the Home Charges and other drains that Dadabhai 
Neoroji opened our eyes to. Wven he could not see this 
insidious drain, kut J, being his disciple working alorg 
his lines, have discovered this subtle drain and ray 
that the economic drain involved in our being made 
a nation cf idlers is the most ruinous of all.’ Ard fo 
on and so forth, until he brought them face to face 
with the havoc this enforced idleness has wrought on 
tho fair face of the Jand—the famishicg of Jagatnath 
Puri and the impoverished of Behar and the women in 
other paris {o whom an anna per day is a coreted 
God-sond. Thero is nothing which [| have heard from 
him for many a long day which can execed tbis talk 
in melting pathos and inzisive appeal, 

But even at some of the public mectings where ho 
spoke ia Noglish out of consideration for the lamentable 
“infatuation of the Bengali” for Koglish, he broke all 
record. Iam not sure that the effect from the point 
of view of Hindi propaganda has been altogether whole- 
some, for many went away almost reassured that it was 
after all well that Gandhiji spoke in ‘oglish, ss he 
could not have spoken so well in Hindi! I shall ask 
the readers to be satisfied with reports in the daily 
press of the speeches at Chittagong, Dscca and 
Mymensing. Some sentences are still ringing in tho cars, 
‘Understand that the slavery of India is coarser than the 
coarsest Khaddar, undorstand that the pauperism of 
India is infinitely coarser than the coarsest Chittagong 
haddar,’ he caid winding up his parsionate utterance 
at Chittegung. At Dacca he paid a gracious compliment 
to the District Board chairman, who recited Verbatim 
the English address, and said: “TI prize all this; but I 
prive more the unwritten language of the heart and 
I want you to find a warm corner in your heart for 
my mo‘sage. You talk of the departed glory of Dacea, 
It is fur you to shed a real lear for that doparted glory.’ 

Throoghout his speeches in Trayancore and in Kast 
Bengal, he has seareely omitted to refer with regret 
to tho absence of cither of the Ali Brothers dwiog the 
tour. Bat in Noakhali ho fonnd some Musalman friecds 
who asked if the Brothers’ absence was not significant, 
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and ever since, he has been making pointed veference 
to it. At Mymensing he could hardly contain himselt 
When the Musalman cheirman of the District Board 
referred to the question in his address, and there wes 
evident tremor in his ione whea he said: Tain fecling 
forlorn without either of the Ali. Brothers. Vor, with 
them 1 would have felt abscluleiy safe, through ihem | 
would have easily reached the Musalman heart.’ And 
in tho same speech, which was devoted mainly to the 
Hindu-Nuslim question, he referred with holy indignation 
to the Hindus and Muslims fighting amongst themselves 
as fighting nos even for loaves and fishes, but for 
stone3, fighting like the proverbial dog, not for the bore 
but for the shadow, and he reiterated his remedy of 
perfect surrender-—' perfect surrender which is selfishness 
double-distilled, but which is surrender not of essential, 


vital things but of unegsential things.’ ‘Tho Hindu 
and ihe Mnussalman must each add a common article 
to his creed, v.s. that he can noyor Jive without the 
other.’ And ho was snve that ‘Cod who has placed 


od 


together 7 crores of Musalmans with 22 crores of Hindus, 
will have some mercy on us; and will make us live es 
brothers in spite of oarselyes,’ 


At Chittagong the cloth merchants found him out 
and at a special function presented an address, in 
reply to which he said: ‘I am sure that India was lost 
through the merchants and J am equally sure that we 
shall also recover it throngh them. We are not going 


to recover it through ths educated classes. No where 
in the world has liberty been won merley by the 
educated classes. It has been won cither by the 


mercha.is or by the soldiers. But we lost cur liberty 
through our merchants, ard we shall have it back also 
through them. When we have cur merchants’ full and 
hearty co-operation, Swaraj will automatically come to 
us. The zemindars met him at Mahsjanhat and 
Mymensing. At Mahajanhat Gandhiji was tho guest of 
five zemindar brothers who already wear Khaddar and 
in whose households the ladies regularly spin. At 
Mymensing we had the privilege of the Maharaja's 
hospitality, He does not nually wear Khaddar, nor do 
his officers and sorvants. But his Hindu culture 
told him that the hospitality woald not be complete 
without Khaddar. He not only wore it himself, but 
got all his employees, high and low, to wear 
Khaddar for the occzsion, and all the furniture in his 
palatial gaest-house was upholstered with Koaddar. Many 
other zemindars also came and saw him. Many of them 
were dressed in Khaddar and it is remarkable that they 
discussed als? nothing but Khaddar. ‘If you have your 
own dhobi’, he told them, ‘ your own scavenger, why 
don’t you have your own weaver ? And fcr fine, beautiful 
yarn, you can get ihe sarvices of the finest spinners in 
your parts.’ ‘Why do nct leading men and educated 
men, take to the Charkha?’ they asked. ‘Because’, 
said Gandhiji, ‘they do not feel for ithe poor, and 
they do not feel because they do not know the 
sufferings of the poor. Pleese do not say they are lazy, 
We have helped them to become idle.’ ‘How to create 
interest in them?’ ‘You and I and all must plod on 
night and day and not be impatient like the boy who 
planted the mango seed and would not even wait for six 
months for the seed to take root and grow inio » 
M, D. 


tree.’ 


Latest Returns 
Here are the latest returns, supplied by the All 
India Congress Committee, of Congress membership : 


last morth. Current. month, 


PROVINCE, Total. 
A, RR, A, BE; 
1. Ajmer ae 2 15 ake pee 4 
2, Andhra As pak oe a cieneakbe 
3. Assam ASR TM 5S Ss ] oe pr 114 
4. Behar Ct eee eae} ris ae 979" 
+, Bengal ger Oe 0 OE ee a So 
6. Berar = a! es (3 20 261 
7. Burma es 42 28 a3 28 O61 
MoG,. Pt Binds). a G 500 
J. C, P. (Marathi). SO 52 ae = 32 
10, Bombay erg Bi 1358 242 201 443 
11. Delhi ay 83 69-2 B48 647-2 890 
12. Gujarat ihe SOO, SRG ra eed gi 
13, Karnatak sae 376 344 =H ea 720 
14. Kerala Se 3 ae 
Tis: Maharaghtita «16 ic Ab Ze emia er 8 (8. 
16, Punjab ao 5Oe- at 50 754. 804 
17. Sind oa 75 LS LO eS 341 
18, Yami Nad. ~..: dnd mei nearly 1400 
iS bie a eS apanetas T peeioe: NIV a ese L484 
20. Utkal ae hi 310 


4,862 4,441 681 1,884 15,355 
103 out of class B seat yarn spun by family members, 
Figures fer 3 cut of 4 Districts not received. 

No infoimatior was received even for March. 

It is not known how many of these actually paid subscriptions, 

780 members are ucclass:fied, 

Of these, only 116 members paid their subscriptions for April 
up to middle of April. 

These returns are an interesting study for those who 
believe in the new franchise, or those who would meke 
the Congress an effective and efficient working institution. 
Kerala wes made a new Province at Nagpur. It gave 
promise of much work and greater sacrifice, but to-day 
Kerala igs almost dead to the Congres call. It will not 
even condescend to send an explanation to the All 
India Congress Committee. It has Vykcm to its credit, 
Lut no person or institution can eternally live uron its 
erelit, He who does not add to his credit Icscs also 
what he has. C. P. (Hindustani), elso a new Province, 
and which has distinguished itself before now for its 
pluck, is satisfied with sending a stationary return in 
round figures. I suspect the figuro 500. Why rot 499 
or 501? Ii has not given the classificatiin. An 
explanation is necessary io show the meanirg. Has 
there been no increase upon 500? Haye there been no 
defanlters ? Are they all self spinning members? Or, 
haye they all sent yarn spun by othes? If not, in what 
way have they sent their quota? Or, has the Congress 
taken up the egency for those who wanted to become 
members and purchated yarn for them in order to 
save tho members the troub!e of euying and examinigg 
the yarn? If the Congrcis has taken up the agency, 
on what terms has it done so? Thess aro the questions 
to which one would fain have answers. Andhra hes a 
record wholly unworthy of its past traditions, because, 
I presume, it is torn with internal cissensions, and 
therefore, its capacity for growth has become paralysed. 
Tamil Nad fares no better. It could easily make a much 
braver show if it could but settle its eternal Brahmin 
Non-Brahmin controversy. The condition, however, does 
not daunt me. I am a hardened criminal, slow to 
reform, ‘Tha black picture I have drawn is for me a 
reacon not for altering the franchise, but for adhering 


184 
to it: not for watering it down, bat for strengthening 
its main parpose, | caa feo na Way of making the 
Conyress a truly national organisation, responsive to 
national want and representative of the masses and 
eapable of action at a given moment, without disciplixe, 
without the co-operation of ajl ita parts, and without a 
due sense of responsibility in every member. 1,5000 
members are more than enough for the natiogal purpese, 
if they would be true to their creed and satisfy all gelf- 
imposed tests. All the observations that I have made 
and I am making about this incessant travelling to 
which I have subjected myself, conyines me of the 
nesessity of making the Congress predominantly a 
self-spinning associaion, Nothing but this very simple 
discipline will care the nation of the lethargy that ‘has 
overtaken it. MKS: 
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Ryots’ Cry 
(By M. K. Gamthi) 


As my Bengal tour progresses, the addresses I receive 
‘are becomipg more and more businesslike. Instead of 
containing praises of me and my work they are 
becoming instructive, containing valuable information, One 
such address was from Tipperah HRyots’ Association. It 
contained these pregnant sentences : 


 &We may tell you that the ryots of 
Tipperah—half-starved, half-naked, without health, 
Without edueation,—are the greatest of sufferers. Wo 
are the food-producers of - the people and deserve 
the kindest consideration, but cre really the least 
cated for in every Way. We reprsent nearely 90% 
of the people, so that it may truly bo said that 
‘Yipperah, means the ryot. We have fieldwork only 
for about six months, when we work day and night; 
bet for the remaining six months we have no 
employment on a living wage, and havo t? starve. 
When our small and always insufficiznt stock of focd- 
grain ig used up we have no cash to buy food with, 
and have to resort to the money-lender who charges 
fabulous rates of intercst whether in money or grain, 
for there are no village banks of the laijleisen type 
to help us, As a consequence, we are unable to 
clear our debis, and our holdings are fold away to 
money-lenders and other profiteering middlemen who 
have no interest in food-production, We become 
thereby reduced to mere landless labourers withont 


any right, and perish from starvation with 
wife and children. The sight woulkl ticken your 
heart, Our lands co indeed produce juto. ‘Ihe 


rule always is that the producer fixes the priea, 
Hut for some mystcrions cause the price of juto is 
wader the abselate control of the foreign merchant 
and the middleman, so that wo are always compelled 
to soll onr jute at a price that does not even cover 
the cost of production. 


“We, Ryots are not allowed to ent down trees 
on tho land for which we psy rent, nor are we 
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permitted to excavate tanks, thooch we should yorish 
with family for want ef drinking water. Vor want 


of suitablo training the Charkha has cot yct become 
a home-iadustry with us, and therefore, coes not 
provide employment for our unemployed *ken we 
are free from ficld-labour. You will kindly draw 
the special. attention of the Cogrress-workers to this 
point. We ryots ave beipg revised by litigation. 
'Yhe sc-ealled settlemen‘s sre pericdical unsettlements 
io min the Ryots, while they eflord a bumper 
ciop of litigation to large and powerful vested 
interests. 

“We approach ycu on behalf of the Ryots of 
Tipperah to esk you to leave no stone unturned 10 
give them relief. Your noble example has already 
ges to work other kindred spirits oh your line, and 
it ig hoped that substantial relief will come to us at 
no distant date.” 


Let me assure the reader that I have only omitted 
the usus] opening and tho concluding brief one sentence 
paragraphs and half a sentenco of unnecessary 
epithets. I am prepared to believe that there is 
exaggeration in the foregoing statement. But I cannot 
help remarking that on the whole it is feir statement 
of the ryots’ position from their own point of view. 
The most remarkable part in tho statement is that 
relating to six months’ uncmployment., It is an echo 
of tho other parts of the country. Many people work 
on their miserably small holdings for six months, and 
for six mouths they labour in factories far away frcm 
their homes. A studious reader will notice that this 
unemployment naturally occupies the first place in the 
tale of wocs. It is also mainly tho cause cf the other 
troubles mentioacd. If they had steady work in their | 
own homes for the whole of the yeer, they wculd not 
be cbliged to run to the mone\-lender. If they had 
anything to lay hy, they would rot be obliged to sell 
their juto at rates dictated to them. Six months’ 
industrial employment must revolutionise their lives. 


But they ssy they do not know spinning. They want 
me to tell the Congreszmen to teke rote of the fact. 
I wish I could fire Congressmen with my faith in and 
zeal fer tho Charkhs. Of course, they should, as 
representatives of the pedple, spread themselves among 
them and take to them tho message of the wheel.. In 
taking that message and in inducing them to spin, they 
will automatically know many things sbout them and 
share their sorrows as well as their rejoicings. Congress- 
men may not descend upon villages as locusts upon 
crops, but they should «approach them asa loving 
messengers to understand their wants and to help them 
to better their condition. I should not be at all sorry 
or upset, if, after having gone there to spread spinning, 
they find it necessary to render somo other help instead. 
Lot them go to the villages and stay there as servants, 
syeryone Whom T ineet agrees that it is necessary to 
work among the villages bot few actually do so. Of 
those who have gone to the villages the majority fixd 
the spinning-wheel the proper instroment of service, 
But the villages are seven hundred thonsand and we 


‘havo not perhaps revyen handred true village-workers in 


all India. 
to us, 


The ryots’ address is a rebake end a reminder 
It will be time to speak of Swaraj when we 
have a respectable number of workers in the villages, 
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The more I see the Bengal life the more do [| 
realise its immense possibilities in many directions. It 
hag given the world's greatest poct of the day. It has 
Sven two scientisis who are among tho greatest in the 
world. It has singers who sre hard to beat. {i has 
painters whose art has spread from one end of India to 
the other. It has sacrifica to its credit which even 
Maharashtra cannot rival. When I wrote in answer to 
the revolutionary friend, I had not seen with my own 
eyes the workers in the malarial districts, working among 
the posople on a mere pittance. I had noi actually known 
that there were young men who wera living in such 
penury aud want, that they had contracted diseases that 
were (ue purely to want of proper nourishment or change 
to a healthy climate. I have now seen such places avd 
such men. Both men and women of Bengal hare a 
Bpecis! talent for spinning. I have watched both 
working at Chandpur, Chittagong, Mahajanhat, Noakhali, 
_Commila, Dacca and Mymensing. Everywhere I have 
found their work to be on the whole superior to any 
I have noticed ia India. ‘hey were not professional 
spinners, they were not cyen habitual spinners, for most 


hal come to please or to honour me if not to humour — 


me. And yet thoir work was not to be despised. But 
for want of technical skill this talent avd this sacrifices 
are roncing to waste. The majority of the spiuning- 
wheels I saw were indifferent machines. They were 
either not working properly or they were so made as to 
make their working heavy snd give Not the maximum 
but the minimum of revolutions of the spindle. Their 
yisld could, therefore, be very poor. I worked at one euch 
wheel for fally thirty minutes. My average output is 
130 yards per half-hour. On this Bengal wheel -it was 
only 30 yards. With a propor Charkha it is possible 
easily to treblo the output. It is no small gain 
to the nation or the individual. to treble his 
earning in any given hour. Bengal has a very good 
and yery cheap wheel, © Khadi Pratishthan has an 
- excellent wheel that works well and sells at rupees two 
and annas eight. I haye not known o cheaper machize 
in all India of the same type. I do wish that Bengal 
will adopt the Pratishthan model. It is also necessary 
for an expert to travel to all tho places where wheels 
are working and put tho wheels -in order and desttoy 
where repair is imporible. ‘Ibe expert may also 
demonstrate the superiority of the wheel he may _re- 


commend. All this work can only be done by men who 


know and who will give the whole of their time and 
attentiou to Khaddar work to the exclusion of overy 
thing else. Such organisation is tho Khadi Pratishthan, 
and such a specialist is Satish Babu who has given 
up everything for the sake of ihe wheel. Then there is 
- the unwholesome competition of mixed or half Khaddar 
with ths pare. If the Congress resoluliony have any 
weight with Congressmon, the latter at any rate can 
have nothing to do with mixed Khaddar. | hope, 
therefore, that Congress organisations that are manu- 
factuting or supporting half-Khaddar will ceate io 
do so. MHalf-Khaddar is generally that stuff whore 
warp is made of mill-yarn. Now it is the warp 
which enables uz to test the quality of yarn. 
if we get into the hebii of using mill-spun yarn for 


warp, we shall neycr improve the quality of hand-spun 
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yarn and hence wo shall never bo able to re-establish 
hand-spinning a3 a cottage industry, nor succeed in 
achieving the exclusion of foreign cloth. M. K. G. 


National Service and Pay 

“In the Youny India of the £0th April you 
say that you draw nothing from the A. I. C. C. or 
tho Giajarat Committee, but depend upon the help 
of your friends. ‘his has put me in a great fix. I 
have been for the last 5 years doing the Khilafat 
and the Congress work, and for the last 3 years 
b3en drawing an allowance from the Central Khilafat 
Committee. L'rom your and Ali Brothers’ occasional 
utterances I believed that it is nothing Jes3 than en 
honour to do rational work on a living wage. Now 
I find that you, too, tr7 to assure us that you take 
nothing from the national funds, but are helped by 
riends. Maulana Shankat Ali and, if I remember 
aright, Maulana Mohamed Ali have gaid the very 
samo thing on different occasions. - 


“rom these, I was foresd to conclude that in 
your heart of hearts you disapprove the very idea of 


national service. How cau a soldier conscientiously 
accept his pay from the ecxchequer when the - 
Commander-ic-Chiof scrapalonsly refuses to have 


anything to do with it? I cannot say of other 
workers, bat I beg to submit that yonr note, however 
pleasing to others, has greatly disenchauted m2, and 
now I see my folly in giyiog up my profession for 

_ national service. Believe me, I neither blame you 
nor the respected Ali Brothers, I only blame myself, 
for it was my look-out to understand that national 
work is meant for those who are either rich, or 
fortunate enough to have rizh friends. I may be 
mistaken, bat in my humble opinion national work 
cezxnnot allure conscientious workers if leaders like 

- yourself, tha Ali Brothers, Pandit Motilal Nehru end 
Deskhbaudhn Das, consider it beneath their dignity 
to be put on the nation’s Civil Tist.” 


Thus writes a correspondent. It is evident that ke 
is not a constant reader cf Yong India, or else he 
would have noticed that I have said repeatedly that I 
would deom it an honour to belorg to paid national 
sorvico, My travelling and other such expenses stand 
on a different footing. I cannot charge them sgainst 
the Congress withcus s yots. .I do not travel in virtue 
of any resolution of the Congross or at its instance. I 
trayel at the call. of different provinces. It would be 
quits wrong for mo to charge thise exponses agaicst the 
Congress or to asx the Corgress to vote them, The 


correspondent does not know that even members of the 


A. I. C, C.,, when they attend in unswer to a summon 
from tho Congress, mzko no charge against it. The 
Congress funds would bo soon exhausied if such a charge 
was made, But if I became a wholetime Congress 
worker in the technical sense of the term, and if we had 
a paid national service, I should be the firat to put 
myself on the pay list for tho sake of encouraging 
others, Such a service we have not yet established and 
I have found many practical difficulties in evolving a 
scheme, whether for the whole of India. or even for 
Gujarat. More then cnce | have been cbiiged to drop 
it no sooner than I had conesived it. The correspondent, 
therefore, need haya no qualms of ‘conscience in 


drawing pay from the Khilafat Office for work honestly 
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donc. If it be aay consolation to him, let him know 
that the Ali Brothors did charge the Khilafat Committee 
travelling expenses when they travelled at its instunce. 
rat him have tho farther consolation of knowing that 
travelliag expenses 
hrotheys 
on what was regarded 23 mainly Khilafat work. 1 conld 
even then have fallea baci: upoa friends, bat 1 deemed 
it an honour to, call mygelf oze of the Khilafat party. 
If Ali Brothers do not snd did not charge their personal 
expenses against the Khilafat. Committee, it Was because 
their obligations wore larger than they could legitimately 
ask the Khilafat Committee to discharge. If they had, 
it would have been a bad precedent. 


the Khilafat Commiltee boro my 


twies or thrice, when I travell«d with the Ali 


M. K. G. 


Notes 
Hakim Saheb 
Hakim Saheb Ajnil Khan has sent aa Urdn letter 
to me from Marseilles. I translate below the relevant 
portion : 

“We left Bombay 10th April and we have 
reached Marzeilles to-day 22nd April. My health was 
somewhat better on the way. I was sorry not to havo 
been able to mees you before I sailed. Ged willing, 
I shell give myself the pleasure on my return. I 
shall feel deeply ashamed when any one asks me 
abcut the condition of India. For what shall I be 
able to say except that it is wretched,—that its two 
groat but unfortunate communities are fighting to 
their hearts’ content among themselves. How I wish 
that those who are engaged in widening the gulf 
would have pity on India, oa Asia, indeed on their 
own respective communities, ard would turn their 
faces towards the true path and would put life into 
the lifeless Congress. Dr. Ansari is well and seems 
to have benefited by the change. ” 

Those who know tha good sonl will readily app:eciate 
and share his great grief over cur dixsenssions. 


‘The Siamese Twins’ 

It is a sign of the time; that thera should he poople 
who think that as rone of them is with me during my 
tour there mast Le come reptare between me and the Ali 
Brothers, or the ‘Siamere twins’ as Maulana Mahomad Ali 
delights to call himsel? ané his big ktrother, Some 
friends at Noakhali told me that maay people suspected 
an Open rapture ketween us. I told them that there 
was none and there was likely to be none, bnt that, if a 
ruptue did over take place between nus, I would not be 
slow to advertise it as I have advertised our friend- 
ship. Bat I warn the reader against hoping for or 
expecting any sach announcement, i? he wishes to avcid 
disappointment. Friendships are not essily made, they 
are loss easily broken. They bear much strain. The 
Only strain they cannot stand is dishonesty or feithless- 
ness. ot nd Ore imagine that the diflorenees between 
Moulasa Shauket Ali and myself atent Kchst have pat 
any strain whatsvever upon cur relations. It would have 
been a false friendship, if either of us had, in order to 
please the othor, coacealed h's honest opinion. 

‘Then why was not ove of them with cs?’ was the 
natural and next qnestion. I told the inquirera that 
Manlans Shankat Ali was tied down to Bombay till he 
had repairet the Khilafat 
not be 


, . 
broken barqne of the 


Committee and Mahomad Ali couid 


Manlana 
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spared from his two papers which wore taxing him 
beyond his strength. Moreover, the fect 1 that oer 
is not that imperative recessity to-day for us always ‘0 
be travelling tegotber that there wai in 1927-21. On 
the contrary, st the present moment every wyuilabte 
worker ij requived to attend to his allotted task. The 
programine of work is before the country. It has got 
to bo worked. I travel as the inspecior general to see 
how the new franchise is working. I travel in order to 
test for myself the valua of the new franchise. Jlaving 
taken over the burden of office I can best discharge it, 
duting this year of graco, by travelling, wherever | may 
Le wanted, with a Mugalinen friend if possible, or, even 
withont if necessary. So far as the Hindu—Muslim question 
is concerned, I have had my say. J kave prescribed the 
cure. It has been fonnd wanting for the time beirg. 
I mast now wait, watch and pray. I discharge my 
obligation in that respect now-a-days by simply reciting 
and re-aflirming my creed. My sole energy is being 
devoted to the spinning-wheel and untouchability. 


Cart and Charkha 

Daring my tour in Bengal I meet with all kinds of 
ingenious argaments against the wheel from the ingeniovs 
Bengalis, Most of them have been examined in theso 
pages, Bat os readers never remember what they read in 
journalistic literature, a journalist is always sa’e in 
repeating the same thing so long as perhaps he takes 
cave to repeat at fair intervals. One of these friends 
asked me whether I propose to repleco the railways 
with country caris, and if I did not, how I expected to 
replace mills with wheels. I told him that I did not 
propose to replace railways with carts becausa | could 
not do so even if I wished. Three hundred million 
earts conld not destroy distance. But [ could replace 
mills with wheels. For railways solved the question of 
speed. With mills it was a question cf production in 
which the wheel could easily compete if there were 
enough hands to work a3 there were in India, 
I told him that as a matter of fact a villager could 


-manufacture for himself sufficient cloth cheaper then 


mills if he did not count the value of his labour. 
And he did not need to do so as he would spin or 
even weave during his sparo hours. It is remarkable 
how false or iucomplete analogies deceive people. In the 
caso in point, the difference between mills and railways 
on the one hand and wheels and country-carts on the 
other, is so obvious that the comparison should never 
have beea made. But probably the friend thought 
[ was against all machinery in every conceivable cir- 
camstance. Probably he had in mind my objections to 
railways stated in my Indian Home Rule though I have 
ropeatedly said that I am not working out the different 
fundamental problems raised in that booklet. 

Waste of Effort ? 

Another argument advanced was that the spinning 
wheel was a waste of effort. Is was an astounding argu- 
ment advanced without any thonght given to it, I 
showed that anything done with a parpose could not 
be regarded as waste of effait. The spinning-wheel was 
presonted to the nation for giving cccupation to the 
millions who had, at least, for four months in the year, 
nothing to do. I told the objector, too, that sesing 
that the wheel predaced at least 100 yards of yarn per 
every haif hour it-could not be regarded as waste of effort, 
Moreover, it not only was not a waste cf eficrt, bat a 
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Sound economic propostion. For, what was required for 
the millions was a universal productive occupatioa which 
could bo taken up during cdd moments and which did 
not require any special talent or long course cf training 
to learn, Such an ocvopation was only hand-spinning 
and ho other. 


Rise and Fall 

The D’strict of Noakhali is a pzomising centre of 
Khaddar work. It had evidently much work to its 
credit when the Khaddar movement first started. The 
following report of its rise and fall, handed to me at 
Noakhali, cannot fail to be of genersl interest: 


“The pure Khadi production was first started 
here in September 1921 with the aid of a pit-loom 
of a poor weaver of the town. Shortly after, a fly- 
shuttle hand-loom was successfully introduced. The 
out-turn upto July 1922 was, however, limited. 


“The work of production was going on in full 
swing from Angst 1922 to February 1925. The 
number of fly-shuttle looms engaged ranged, then, 
from 40 to 50. The hand-spun yarn consumed 
during that period of six months amounted nearly to 
60 mds. and the pure Khadi produced was worth 
Over ten thousand rupees. Upto September 1923, the 
consumption being commensurate with production no 
difficulty was felt, though the capital raised by 
borrowing from the Khadi-loving public, was very 
small, 

“Towards the close of Iebruary 1923 a sudden 
change in the attitude of men owing to various 
political controversies combined with the dearth of 
cotton and other financial and economic distresses, 
there occurred a marked fall in the rate of consump- 
tion. Conseqnently there was a fatal dead-lock in the 
Khadi stock waich brought the work almost to a 
standstill. Though a small pecuniary aid in the 
Bhape of a contribution of Rs. 250 was obtained from 
B. P.C.C., yet it was hardly sufficient to cope with 
the situation. To the greatest dissppoiniment of the 
weavers who pledged themselves to the holy work 
of production of nothing but pure Khaddar and to 
the greatest discredit of the organisors, the number 
of looms had to be reduced gradually from 50 till it 
came down to the miserable figure of 2 only. 


“The Districts of Noakhali has its own peculiar 
advantages, It is tho home of about 55,000 weavers. 
In tho Nast, it has on excollent cotton-growing and 
hand-spun-yarn producing ares comprising eni, 
Chagolnaiya, Voroshooram, Sonagazi, ctc. In tho 
middle and in the West, it has plenty of export and 
willing weavers. Such vexcellent materials existing, 
any strong organisation in the head-yuarters with 
necessary funds and workers, has every chance of 
making the District self-contained in the near 
future.” 


The moral is obvious. Workers mus! not lose heart, 
They must continue their work in the face of all odds 
even as a resourceful merchant does. ‘Till Khaddar 
becomes current coin, we must becomo yoluntary 
merchants, not for personal but for tho country’s gain. 
Khaddar work must bo above tho shifting party-politics 
of the Congress. It may change its programme fifty 
times but never its programme of the Charkha and 
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Khaddar, on which depends the fortune of the poor and 
damb millions. 


Fallen Sisters Spinning 

At Noakhali I was told that two falicn sisters were 
not only spinning but that they were entirely supporting 
themselves by spinning. Theca wero not young girls 
but women over forty who could no longer sell their 
shame but who would, but for spinning, havo lived on 
bagging. They were, therefore, strictly speaking, weaned 
from begging and not from their original trade. It is, 
however, a great thing for Noekhali to come in touch 
with these sisters and interesi ilself in their welfare. I 
was also told that some cf them, though they bad not 
given up their calling, had taken to spinning. T do not 
know it could be considered a gain for such sisters to 
Spin if ‘they would not give up their calling. It may 
well be used to cover their shame. At ihe same tims 
there is no doubt that spinning could not be recom- 
mended to them asa scans of livelihood. They are used 
to earning so much as one to two rupted per day if 
not even more. They must havo ecithor weaving or even 
embroidery or other fancy work which would bring 
them a fair remuneration. It is, too, not a question that 
man can tackle. It must be reserved for the fair sex to 
rise to the occasion. Not until a woman of exceptional 
purity and strengih of character rises snd devotes 
herself to the task of redeeming this portion of fallen 
humanity, will the proklem of prostitution ke tackled. 
No coubt, man can do much among men who degrade 
themselves by enticing yourg women +) sell themselves 
for their lust. Prostitution is as old ax tho world, but I 
wonder if it was ever a regular feature of town-life that 
it is to-day. In any case, time must come when bumanity 
will rise against the curse ard make prostitution a thing 
of the past, as it has got sid of misny evil customs, 
however tima-honoured they might have been. 


Spinning in Meerut 

Chaudhari Roghbeer Narayan Singh writing from 
Meerut say3 that though he promised at Belgaum to 
enlist 500 members under the new franchise, he was not 
able to do so within the stipulated time owing to the 
serious illness of his brother who, I am sorry to report, 
is nO moro. But now with the aid of Babu Jyoti Prasad, 
a Swrajist vakil and other friends, he hes been sble to 
get G47 membors of whom 20) aro self-spinners. This 
is cartainly good so far as it goes, But let me remind 
tho Chandhariji that he was to onlist 500 self-spinning 
menibers. I hops that ho aad his co-workers will 
bear the fact in mind and not bo satisfied till Meerut 
has that numbor .of self-spinners, The Chaudhariji 
further says that they have been organising spinning 
competitions among both men and women and that these 
are attended by many pooplo. On the whole, he reports 
that though the progress is slow it-is steady. They 
have also a class for toaching spinnizg and carding. 


Spinning in God’s Name 

Some youvg man of Lowringpet have sont mo over 
3,200 yards of yarn tpun by them during seven days 
following tho Ram Naymi. They descrike the ceremony 
of repeating Rama-Vauma during theso soven days by all 
people, young and old. Bab these yeuug men_ besides 
taking part in that ceremony spun simultanceusly. It is 
an example worth copying. I know. several young mon 
who concentrato on God whilst they are spinning. 
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Those who spin for sacrifice can surround tho act with 
all that is poble end good. In Dacca, some muticians 
called on the day of my silences to entertain mo with 
Sitar playing. Nov Monday is not merely a day of 
silence bat it is alsoaday of oditing. I could ill-afford, 
therefore, to listen to their music. 
to disappoint them. I, therefore, wrote for them a 
message that I woald spin whilst they played on the 
Sitar. They readily agreed, Tho result was that I spun 
botter than usual. The hand was stcadier for the music, 
I always uso a noiseless Charkha. lt, therefore, did 
not interfere with my enjoyment of the music. On the 
contrary, it onhanced the pleasuro of listening to tho 
music and the music enhanced the pleasuro of spinning. 
And neither interrapted my communion with God. The 
hand, tho ear and the heart acted in perfect harmony. 
Let the seepties test the experionce for themselves. 


Indiscipline or Indifference ? 

I receive letters from varioas Provinecs complaining 
that the Head Office does not get returns or answers 
from Districts inspite of repeated warnings and reminders. 
What are they to do in sach a case, they ask, The 
ordinary answer would bo ‘disbandment’ A sabordinate 
office that does not obey or respond to the head offica 
is worse than useless. The new franchise tests the 
quality of obadience from the individusl member and 
tho sub-committees, A mamber’s coastancy is tested from 
month to month in that, bo or she has to send his or 
her quota of yarn from month to noath. An organisa- 
tion is not worth much if its membors will not 
the trouble of paying their subscriptions reyularly. I 
know that the complaint abont nonpayment and 
non-attendonce is ex old ai tho Congress itself. 
Irregularity of payment has not crept in since the new 
franchise. Imagino what would happen to a firm cra 
government whoo employocs did not attend to their 
work regularly or majority of whose sabicribers or rate- 
payers did not pay rates or subscriptions rogularly and 
without call? Tho firm or the government would cease 


to function. Tho Conrgross is, or shon'd be, more than a 


firm or a government. Yet its members have to be 
coaxed to pay their raies or cubscriptioa. Jlow can the 
Congrass. produte the desired effect ? I do not supposo 
that the A, I. C, C. has got its quota of yarn. I am 
convinced that the. provincial -headquarters as well ss 
the A. I. C. C. should b> absolutely firm in secaring 
the quota. The Congress is no stronger than the 
strengh of regularity with which the members and 
groups are doing their self-imposed tasks. 
Sentimental Nonsense 
There is sentiment that is sansiblo aad usefal, such 
for instance, as love for one’s country and consequent tvil. 
There is sentiment which is nonsensical anil useless. OF 
this Jatter kind is the following : 
“TI find myself between the horns of a.dilemma. 
If I seek to remove the distress of my y_helpless 
mother and brothers I shall have to regort to co- 
Operation of sone form or other with the Government 
(which I can neyer think of even in dream ). On 
the other hand, if I strictly adhere to the doctrine 
of non-violont non-co-operation and devote myself to 
the service of the country, I shall have to see with 
my Own eyes my relatives dying of slarvaiion, After 
mach deliberation I have come to the conclusion that 


Bat I did not want’ 


take 


for its full deyolopment. 
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I will not sacrifice non-co-operation nor will I leave 
my helpless family to its fate. The only course 
open to me is to take the vow of fasting to death 
ia the moment of crisis for the salvation of mother- 
land and for the well-boing of my family. Dees 
religion sarction this kind of death ? Do you approve 
of such a-sort of death ? J, however, prefer such death 
to the sacrifice of my truth. For, I know ihe 
support of my family is my sacred duty and at the 
same time the observance of the vow of pomn-co- 
operation for ihe sake of motherland is also @ 
religious duty. I can ayeid neither with impanity. 
I feel in my heart of hearts that better dsys will 
dawn vpon ns, but I do not know when. On the 
contrary, I shall never co-operate with this Goverament 
if Swaraj is never won in my life. 

“It is a matter of great regret that the nationel 


schools that sprang up in 1921, haye, with few 
exceptions, died cut from the soi! of Bengal. Khadder 


has not yet found fayour with our people. A national 
graduate like myself is treated with contempt and 
scorn. I do not mind ill-treatment. I have made 
myself proof against it. But the extreme misery of 
my family cats me to the quick. Will you kindly 
give me light ?” 

I sympathise with tho young graduate, but 1 cannot 
he}p saying tho suicidy he suggests is a crime. All 
fasting is not moritoricus. Tho candidate for self-immola- 
tion can, not only not advanco Swavraj by his suicide, but 
ke would cortainly retard it, if ho committed tho crime 
of self-murder. It bospeaks want of faith in oneself. I 


-honour the determination nct to seek employnient under 


tho government, But surely, suicide is not tho only 
alicrnative. If the national school in quesiion docs not 
smpport him, he has dozens of opporiunites for earning an 
honest livelihood and supporting his parents. JIas he the 
willto labour with his hands ? Ido not kuow a single honest 
aud willing worker who is uuablo to get suitable work iu a 
national or public organisation or in a private firm, 1 
koow that national work awaits the willing thcugh paid 
service Of honest end industrious young men and women — 
The young man can become a 
weaver Ora carpontcr and carn faic wages, Hecan apply 
to, say, the Khadi |’ratishthan and if he has the reuisite 
qualifications, he would get employment there. A yourg 


_man should never give way to despondercy. Jle should 


have self-confidenco enough to kucw that real merit 
never goes unrewarded. 
100 Year-old Wheel 

At Comilla, a Charkha was chown me which was 
said to bo hundred years old and still in working order. 
The preseat owner of the wheel is a widow over 58 years. 
tor mothor had it frgm her mothor-in-law. The owner 
became a widow at tho ago of 11.. She has had her 
own and her people's cloth woven out of the yarn spun 
by her. Sho is said neyar to have purchased foreign 
cloth for herself or her people. M. K. G. 
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Vaikam 


(By M. Ky Gandhi) 


The public must not be slowed to forzet the Vaikam 
Struggle, Lot them understand that the Satyagrahis 
are ab tho present moment audergoing «a higher form 
of discipline thay they were before dots, Vormerly 
they were plying their wheels in front of a physical 
Obstacle to their further progress, 1, was by a 
harricady guarded by the police. Now, as the reader is 
the barricade has been removed, the guard 
Withdrawn and so is tho notice of prohibition. ‘Tho 
Satyagrahis are, therefore, voluntarily submitting to the 
self-imposed moral restraint, no doubt, in the clearly 
expressed hope that the Savana Hindus directly 
concerned will relent ond that the Goyernment will 
themselyes make an carly declaration that. the roads are 
open to the so-called unapproachables as they arc to 
every other human being and cven to cats and dogs, 
Tho Hindu Governmoat of Trayancare owes the suppress- 
ed classes a donble duty, the one that crery humane 
governmont owes t9 Suppressed humanity under its care, 
and the cther, 2 Hindu government owes to Hinduism, 
tbat the State will Jond no countenance to an inhuman 
cuperstition that has ercpt into Jinduism., 


barred 


aware, 


So far for the State. 


Tho Sacane Hindas of 
they owe it to themselves without the necessity of any 
promise to me, that they would vot allow any rest to 
the Government till the roads in question were thrown 
opon to the ‘unapproachables ’. They assured me that 
they would hold mectings throughout ‘Travancore showing 
clearly to the Government that they regarded the 
prohibition as incgnsistent with Hinduism and intolerable. 
Besides holding public mectings, they were to promote 
a monster petition signed by Savane Hindus demanding 
tho opening of the roads. I wonder if those ventlemen 
who gaye me the assurance are keeping their promise ? 

And now for the ‘unapproachables’ miscalled. | 
understand that they are getting restive. They have a 
right to do so. I am further told that they are losing 
faith in Satyagreh. If so, their want of faith betrays 
ignorance of the working of Satyagrah. It is w foreo 
that works silently and reality, 
there is no foge im the world that ts so direct or so 
Liul sometimes apparent suctess Is 
To carn 


Travancore promised, and 


apparc utly slowly, Tn 


awift in working. 
more quickly attained by brute force, 
livi ny by body: dat bou r is a mothod of Cul’ nine it by 


one's 


Satyayrab. A 
house breaking, 


gamble on the  stock-cxchanye — or 
either of which ix tho reverse of 

Satyagrah, may apparently Jvad to an instantaneous 
acquisition of wealth. Lot tho world has. by now, 
J presume, realised that house-breaking and gambling are 
no methods of carning one’s liyclihood and that they do 
harm rather than good to the gambler or tho thief. The 
‘unapproachables’ may force their way by engaging 
in a free fight with the superstitidus Savarnas but they 
will not have reformed Hinduism. Theirs will be a 
method of forcible conversion. But Iam further told 
that some of them even threaten to seek shelter in 
Christianity, Islam or Buddhism if relief is not coming 
soon. Those who use the threat do not, in my humble 
opinion, know the meaning of religion. Religion is 
n matter of lifo and death. A man does not change 
religion as he changes his garments. He takes it with 
him beyond the graye. Nor does a man ‘profess his 
rcligion to oblige others. He professes a religion because 
he cannot do otherwise. .\ faithful husband loves his 
wife as he would love no other woman. Even her 
faithlessnes3 would not wean him from his faith. The 
bond is more than blood-relationship. So is the religious 
hond if it is worth anything. It is a matter. of tho 
heart. An untouchable who lives his Hinduism in the 
face of persecution at the hands of those Hindus. who 
arrogate to themselves a superior status is a better Ilindu 
than the sclf-styled superior Hindu, who by the very act 
of claiming superiority denics his Hinduism. Therefore, 
thoso who threaten to renounce Hinduism are in my 
opinion betraying their faith. 


Bat tho Satyagrahi’s course is plain. He must stand 
nomoyved in the midst of all theso cross-currents. He 
may not be impatient with blind orthodoxy, nor be 
irritated over the unbelicf of the suppressed people, Ie 
must know that his suffering will melt the stoniest heart 
of the stonicst fanatic and that it will also bea wall of 
protection for the wavering Panchama brother who has 
been held under suppression for ages. . He must know 
that relief will come when there ii the feast hope for 
it. For such is the way of that cruelly-kind Deity who 
insists npon tosting His devotees throngh a fiory furnace 
aud delights in humbling him te the dast Ip his hear 
of distress let the Satyagraht reeall to his miod the prayer 
of the fabled godly Elephant Kivg who was saved only 
when he theught he was at his last gesp. 
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-Indians 
as hu some writers have laughed at the 
suggestion made by me to Mr, Moreno that Anglo- 
Indians like every other Indian should spin and tet 
Khaddar. It is easy enough to laugh at tho suggestion, 
but I have confidence in my remedy and I know that 
the ridiculo will yery soon give place to warm approval. 
As I entertain no ill-will against Anglo-Indians and as 
my conception of Swaraj provides for them just as much 
as any other born in India, or Wild have adopted India 
a3 their home, | know that Anglo-Indians will not 
misiinderstand me in the end, even if some may do so 
for the time-being. Not making any dis‘inction between 
Indians and Indians, I have the good fortune to meet 
many poor-class Anglo-Indians. ‘To live at all comfortably 
they must make common-cause with the other poor 
Indians. 
may bo, live their lives. Surely, Khaddar can be common 
to all, and why should they not spin sido by side with 
the others? There is no shame in adopting that one 
visible universal bond of sympathy between the poor of 
the land and themselves. Why should the Anglo-Indian 
b» behindhand in identifying himself with the poorest 
of the land of his birth? It is the false sense of 
superiority which he has beon taught to adopt for 
himself over the ordinary Indian that has really mado 
him a comparative stranger in his own land. And he 
cannot possibly be assimilated with thc English. It id 
impossible for him to regard any other country as his 
home. If he attempted to emigrate to any of the 
Colonies he will share the same fate and the same 
disabilities as the ordinary Indian settler does. I have 
therefore ‘aid in all humility, bat in absolute sincerity 
which comes from deep conviction, that he should reyiso 
his ideas of life. He should be, what in reality he is, 
one among the millions. He will then, haying a due 
Sense of proportion, adopt the yirtucs of both his parents 
and render an immense servico to himself, to his country 
ni also to his Waropeau parent, Occapying a position that 
most becomes him, ho will bo able to speak to Mnglish- 
men with effect and from Yantage-ground of personal 
experience. I do not suggest, and did not suggest, to 
Mr. Moreno that Anglo-Indians, even the poorest among 
them, might be satisfied with Spinning as a means of 
livelihood. But thero is no reason whatsoever why the 
highest among them should not spin from the national 
standpoint. Ihave of course no ‘hesitation to sugyvest that 
some of thom who are poor may become accomplished 
Woavers. It is an additional calling which those who 
are adapted for it may learn for tho sake of earning an 
honest livelihood. Because those who become accomplish- 
ed and artistic woavers can earn as much as forty to 
fifty rupees per month, i 
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They must sharo their sorrows and, so far as. 


M2 K. G. 
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With Gandhiji in Bengal 
1V 

When I wrote my last letter from Mymensingh, I 
hardly imagined that still better things were awaiting 
us in North Bengal. From VDinajpar to Bogra and 
thence to Talora and Pabna was a chapter of surprises, 
At all these places the number of spinning members 
was larger than the non-spinning ones. Babu Jogendra 
Chandra Chakravarti of Dinsjpar is an M. L, G,, who 
is respected by pro-changers and no-cbangers alike, 
if such a diflerence still exists. The spinning demonstra- 
tion that he had arranged as part of the public meeting 
was rightly described by Gandhiji as a sight for the 
gods to see, Even as one’s heart is thrilled to visualise 
the democratising virtue of Jslam in a congregation of 
Muslims of all ranks and status doing their namaz 
of an evening, it was a thrilling sight to see the 
democratising power of the Charkha in old men and 
little children, Hindu and Musalman, Swarajist and 
No-changer, Vakil and zemindar, rich and p920r, 
untouchable and Santhal, all sitting in the centre of the 
meeting filling it with the music of the spinning wheel. 

Hero, as in two or three other places, the organisers 
seemed to bo kcon on maintaining the purdah against 
all but Gandhiji, and I cannot hence speak of the 
women’s mectinys, But I have no doubt that they were 
as good as elsewhere, Tho meeting of the ‘ untouchables’ 
at Dinajpur was probably the best of all the meetings 
of these classes I have seen during the tour. The 
ground was beautifully swept up before their humble 
cottages and they were seated, silent and all attention, 
round the littlo mimd-platform they had made under 
the shade of a beautiful tree, The address was of course 
in Hindi, and narrated their grievances in blunt, direct 
langusge. Here in Bengal you find these clesses more 
conscious of their strength ard rights then perhaps sny 
whero else in India. I do not think I have described 
before the pleasant spectecle of threo sections cf the 
‘untouchables’ presenting separate addresses to Gandhiji 
at Chittagong and one claiming that they were no 
worse than other Hindus inasmuch as they had tabooed 
among other things even widow re-marrieges, and another 
complaining against the Bhadralogs trenching upon 
their exclusive right to sell fish! Things are far 
smoother in Bengal in this respect and there is no 
doubt that they will adjust themselves in the course of 
time. Gandhiji had, thercfore, nothing moro to tell them 
than that they-should not. get restive; that thoy should 
take comfort in the thought that their condition was 
much better than many of their brethron elsewhere ; and 
that they could, if they chose, send a notice to the 
Municipality that they were going away leaying tho 
conservancy work to the mercy cf tho gods, if their 
demands were not granted, hoaring in mind, however, 
that they had ‘come and settled there of their own 
accord and not at the invitation of the Municipality | 

At Bogra the pleasant experience of Dinajpar was 
repeated, There were yourg and old, manicipal councillors 
and their chairman, lawyers ond their clionts spinning 
side by side. Among these was a family who has not 
for somo yvars purchased cloth from tha market, making 
thoir Charkhias yield all the cloth required, The girls of 
n school had cloth woven out of their yarn to be 
presented to Gandhiji and @ yoonc man prevented a 
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gas astren by him out of beautifully fine yarn spun 
y himself. The wheuls here were vory much  hettor 
than clvewhere and tho slivers. of © ¢ 


SOUL'S 
the bast cleancd 


were of 
and carded colton. Thera was a 
quiot little function at a workers’ school conducted by 
Jatin Babu, a Brahmachari, who has by now prepared 
and sent out for work scoros of younemen. ‘1 shall 
not speak to you,’ said Gandhiji there, ‘on the 
Charkha, You know what I have been saying elsewhere. 
I shall, howover, tell you something about Ahimsa in 
order to strengthen your faith in it. A 
at Vacca told mo that he wou'd more willingly 
face the gallows than ply the whecl which afforded no 
excitement. I have no doubt that he believed neither 
in Ahimsa nor Brahmacharya. Vor the wheel is an 
emblem of peace and Ahimsa, and I havo pinned my 
faith to it because Ahimsa, is not a policy with me, 
but a creed, a religion. Why do I regard it as such ? 
Because ' know that it is not IHimsa or Destructive 
energy that sustains the world, it is Ahimsa, the 
Creative energy. I do admit that the Destructive energy 
is there, but it is evanescent, always futile kefore the 
Creative which is permanent. If the Destructive one 
had the upper hand all the sacred ties—love between 
parents and child, brother and sister, master and disciple, 
rulers and the ruled,—would be snapped. Ahimsa is like 
the Sun whose worship as the symbol of God, our Rishis 
immortalised in the Gayatri. As the. Sun “keeps watch 
Over man’s mortality”, going his eternal rounds and 
dispelling darkness and sin and gloom, even so does 
Ahimsa, Ahimsa inspires you with love than which you 
cannot think of a better excitement. And that is why 
my faith in the wheel, which is a symbol of peace and 
love, is increasing 9s I grow older. And that is why I 
do not think I am committing an impropricty in spinning 
whilst Iam talking to you. As I am turning the 
wheel, I am saying to myself; ‘Why dees God give me 
my daily bread, whilst He starves multitudes of men? 
‘Let him starve me also, or enable me to do somethirg 
to remove their starvation. And as I turn it I am 
practising Ahimsa and truth which are the obverse 
and reverse of the same coin. Ahimsa is my God, and 
Trath is my God. When I look for Ahimsa, Truth 
says ‘Find it out through me.’ When I look for Truth, 
Ahimsa says, ‘Find it out through me’” So the 
rhapsody easily became one on Charkha and Ahimsa 
instead of that on Ahimsa alone. 


studeat 


Talora is one of the nine centres of Dr. Ray’s I"iood 
Ikelief activities. Just as it was reserved to the Sikhs 
and the Borsad peasants to carry cut a successful 
experiment in Satyagraha in the absence of Gandhiji, 
it was reserved to Dr. Ray and his patriotic band headed 
by Babu Satish Das Gupta to put into practice all the 
suggestions abont prevention of famine hy means of the 
Charkha foreshadowed by Gandhiji, and in his absence. 
And his joy know no bounds as Dr. Ray and Satish Babu 
narrated to him tho story of their labours in 1923 and 
1924, As soon as the flood-stricken were ensured shelter 
and clothing, Satish Babu and his co-workers brought the 
Charkha in to help them to stand on their legs and to 
depend no more on the doles of Relief Committees: 
Three thousand such Charkhas were supplied in a field 
from where the Charkha had long disappeared, and as 
a result of these busy wheels from May 1924 onwards up 
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to now the area hus reecived every month on an average 
Re, 4,000 in the shape of spinning and weaving wages. 
We saw Satish Babu's workers, every one of the thirty 
two present spinning, at the vato of over. 100) yards an 
hour, well-twisted yarn of over 15 to 20 counts—Mian 
Jan among them reachiny a record of 720 yards; ‘his 
Mian Jan was thus introduced to Gandhiji by Dr. Ray: 
his is a Musalman boy and ono of my pat boys. 
Whenever I come here on my monthly visits I bring 
sweets for these boys. Once, tho day on which I went 
happened to be a Gandhi-Day, Gandhi punyaka a8 We 
call it. 1 had bronght the gsnal swecis and oflercd them 
io Mian Jan. He said, ‘No, much as I would like to have 
them, I cannot take them today as I am observing the 
punyaha— (sacred day). Bogra District has 8 p.c, 
of its population Musalmans, and no wonder that the 
women and little girls who had come for the 
Spinning demonstration were almost all Musalmans. And 
it was a perfect sight to see them at the wheel. A 
seven year girl was pulling away st the yara at the 
rate of 500 yards or more an hour. (randhiji stood 
before her for some minutes. She would not look up. 
He pulled her ear and asked, ‘10 you know Mahatma 
Gandhi?’ She refused to make reply, whilst a little 
neighbour of hers said she did not know who he was! 
There were amongst women some as old as eighty and 
some who had almost lost their eyesight. One could 
not help shedding tears of joy as one of them proudly 
said that the Charkha was bringing her Rs. 8 a month 
as a result of her and her child's labour. No wonder 
Gandhiji sighed for the Ali Brothers’ company that day. 
His {joy was not complete without the Brothers sharing 


it with him. 


Pabna, the last place in the tour, was another 
surprise. Baba Jogendra Maitra, the wealthy zemindar 
of the place, was Gandhiji’s host, He met us at the 
station bubbling with enthusiasm and insisting, inspite 
of Gandhiji’s protests, that the latter must submit to 
the programme laid down by the Reception Committee. * 
‘But please listen to me, Said Gandhiji, ‘It will be 
too much of a strain on me.’ But he would not listen, 
and one could see just a shade of temper over Gandhiji’s 
face as he said, ‘I submit to you.’ But this little jar 
was more than recompensed when Jogen Babu presented 
to him his, and his wife’s—who'by the bye is a sister 
of Mr. Tulsi Goswami—and his children’s yarn, all of a 
uniform and yery high count, and also a dhoti woven 
out of the yarn spun by them in twenty days. Nowhere 
in our tour have we seen such fine Khaddar. There 
was a heavy programme to be gone throngh, but thanks 
to Jogen Babu’s keen time-sense, it was all punctually 
carried out. In the midst of dozens of little items on 
the programme was an interview with the members of 
the Nari-Shilpa Mandir, Purdah is strictly observed 
but these ladies who came to see Gandhiji were kind 
enough not to mind our presence. They presented 
CGandhiji with a dhoti and a beautiful red bordered Sari 
which they said was specially woven for Mrs. Gandhi— 
both of course of their own yarn. There was a Mussal- 
msn sister with buskia. ‘No purdah before your brother,’ 
Gandhiji gently said t9 her, and immediately sho 
removed the veil! And as they were rising to leave 
they asked for a mes3age. ‘What message am I to give 
you?’ said Gandhiji ‘you are all spinning and wearing 
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Khaddar. 1 hope you will keep it on and convert mere 
sisters and be like Sita and Savitri of old.’ 

As we were retarning from Pabna a friend thus 
deseribed Jogen Babu to Gandhiji: * He had not mach 
interest in Non-Cooperation, ond was taking practically 
no part in polities, But since your empliasis ou K haddar; 
he has thrown himself heart and soul into the movement, 
as he believes in religiously spinning and wearing Khaddar. 
There are many such whom the moral and Khaddar 
part of your programme appeals very much, whilst some 
of the Non-cooperatois aro tired of it, ‘I prive the 
spinoers and Khaddar lovers’ said Gandhiji, ‘For the 
moral and Khaddar part is the permanent part of my 
programme whilst the other parts though valuable are of 
temporary interest. M. D. 
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Khadi Pratishthan 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


I have elsewhere dealt with the devclopmert of 
spinning as part of flood and famine relief. It is an 
experiment standing by itself. But the expericnee 
gained therein by Acharya Ray and his right-hand-man, 
as he loves to call Satish Babu, was not to end with the 
experiment. They aro hoth chemists. Their scientific 
minds compel them to explore the possibilities of the 
wheel and Khaddar 2s a permanent sapplementary 
industry for the Bengal agriculturists. From a small 
experiment it has develope! into a big organisation 


called Khadi Pratishthan. It has branches im many 
parts of Bengal and contemplates opening moro. lis 


object is to manufacture and sell pare Khaddar and 
popalarise the wheel and Khaddar through publications, 
“lantern lectures ete. In order to give it a more 
stable. character it- has been converted into a public 
trust., I have before me tho trast-deed and the balance 
sheet. I mention these facts as I promised an inquirer 
at a public meeting at Pabua that I shall deal 
with the Pratishthan work in the pages of Yous, 
Intia. T was recommending the universal adoption in 
Rengal of the Pratishthan Charkha as I have found it 
10 be the best available in Bengal, and as experiments are 
being daily made to improve it. The inquirer in question 
thereupon complained of the high prices of Pratishthan 
Khaddar, And I promised to deal with the complaint 
throngh these pages. ‘The charge may be considered true 
in » sense. The idea is to manufacture Khaddar on the 
largest scale and to introduce the wheel in every home. 
The authors of the trust want to make Khaddar self. 
supporting and improve the quality of yarn. The 
management must work in those centres too which are 
not at present favourable for Khaddar mannfacture. Thus 
it pools all the Khaddar it manafactares and charges an 
average price, It follows, therefore, that those who 
operate in favourable centres only can sell Khaddar 
cheaper than the Pratishthan. This is no matter for 
embarrassment for the time-being, a8 the few centres 
that are manofacturing pore Khaddar have their own 
eastomers who do not concera themselves with the prices, 
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tho Pratishthay sells Khuddar even now at 4 loss bot 
it seeks to miuimise the loss, It cunnot always be run 
on donations. I am satisfied that every attempt is being 
male to reduce the price of Khaddar sold by the 
Pratishthan. It cannot be too widely known that nobody 
has any private iuterest in the fratishthan, The main 
actors haye their own sources of income, They have 
given to the Pratishthan. They take nothing from it, 
So far I have inspected five olher organised centres of 
Khaddar manufacture. These are the Abhoy Ashram at 
Comilla, Dr. Prafulla Ghosh’s Ashiam at Malikanda, 
Pravartak Sangh’s at Chittagong,: Satsang Ashrim at 
Pabna and Daadando Khadi Kendra. he latter I have 
not seen personally but I had the pleasure of meeting the 
principal workers and seeing their Khaddar aud wheels at 
llooghly. The Pravartak Sangh has hitherto dealt in 
half-Khaddar too, But it has now definitely decided to 
deal exclusiyely in pure Khaddar so far as Chittogong 
is concerned. It hal already started the experiment at 
Kutiandu but the management made the final decision 
for the whole of the Chittagong District during 
my visit there. Thoy have still half-Khaddar at their 
Caleutta depot and at the head oflice at Chandranagar. 
But they are striving to do away with half-Khaddar 
altogether at the first opportunity. They accept the 
principle that it is not in the interest of the Khaddar 
movement to deal in half-Khaddar, All these activities 
aro good. Some work is being done officially too hy 
the Congress organisations. As a matter of fact I 
regard all these organisations xs Congress activities in 
spirit thoagh notin name. What is, however, necessary 
is to co-ordinate these scattercd forces and econom‘se 
time, talent, labour and funds. ‘The heads of these 
organisations must meet together, compsre notes and 
evolve a joint programme of action, It must come in 
time. In any case, the question is whether the time can 
be hastened. The Khadi Pratishihan has an advantage 
over all in that it has men who have dedicated 
themselves solely to the spread of the message of the 


Charkha. Jt has great organising talent at its 
service. It has a celebrated nune behind it. It has 


therefore, limitless scope for expansion, Hence it is 
that [ commend its activity to ihe whole of India in 
general and Bengal in particular. I invite the critics 
io examine if critically and demonstrate its  short- 
comings if they discover any. I invite sympathizers io 
study its accounts which are an open book and help it. 
And | invite the indifferent to throw oli their indifference 
nud after stalying it Oppose its activities or support them. 
Dr, Ray has «a world-wide repniaiion as a_ scientist. Bat 
the millions of his countrymen will not know him for 
the fine soaps he may maanfaciure, nor yet for the 
careers he has found for many a young Bengali. They 
will know him for the light and conifort his Khaddar- 
work may bring into their humble cottages. Let his 
organisation be like a yast Banyan tree viving shelter to 
all small sister organisations that would receive help and 
guidance from it. The Khadi Pratishthan is moro than 
the Chemical Works great as they are. For the former 
has its roots in the country’s soil. It is not a snper- 
imposition, It requires more deliberate handling for its 
growth. It will evoko the best in overy one of its 
organisers, if it is to grow into a hnge -national orga- 
nixation, May it falAll all the expectations of whieh it 
seems to me lo give promise, 
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A Baseless Charge 

I have heard the charge that the Congressmen 7. ¢. 
Swarajsts killed the Charkha in Rengal. Jt is a baseless 
charge, In the first place the Charkha is not killed in 
Bengal. In the second place, whatever set-back the 
movement might have recsived, it is not due to the 
Swrajists any more than ib is due to any other party. 
Let me here acknowledge thal the Swrajists have every- 
where co-operated to make the Charkha demonstrations a 
Success. They have taken part in organising them and also 
in spinning. Some Swarajists are out and out enthusiasts 
with their whole families, I have already written 
about my host in Faridpar, His wife and his children 
were devotees of the wheel. They supply the yarn 
for the Khaddar reqaired for the family use, The wife 
of Sjt. Basant Kumar Mazumdar is also an enthusiast, 
She organised a big demonstration at Comilla, Jogen 
Babu of Dinajpur is himself a regular spinner and it was 
a treat to watch the whole of his family spinning 
dexisrously. Indeed, the best spinning demonstration of 
the tour was at Pinajpur. I could multiply such 
instances. What is true is that the Swrajists do not pin 
their whole faith to the Charkha as, say, I do, Of this 
they have made no sccret. They would not enter the 
Councils if they believed wholly and solely in the 
constructive programme, Their position is incredibly simple. 
They believe in the constructive programme including 
the Charkha. They believe, too, that withont it Swaraj 
cannot be obtained. at they also believe it to be 
necessary to capture the Councils and all representative 
or semi-represcntative institutions through which pressure 
can be excrted upon the Government. ‘this is an 
honest attitude at which there can bo nothing: to cayil, 
And the Bengal Swarajisis at any rate are in my opinion 
living opto their faith. 
Corruption ? 

Whilst I am dizeussing the doings of the Swarajisis, 
T wonld like to advert to the charge of corraption 
brought against them. Some distinguished public men 
eame to me and warned me against playing into the hands 
of the Swarajists and urged me to use my inflaence to 
purify the political life of Bengal. Itold the gentlemen 
that I had no reason to believe the charges they were 
making, but that, if they woald give me chapter and yvorse 
and be prepared to substantiate them, 1 would gladly 
investigate and, if TI found them io ha trae, Is hould have 
no hesitation in denouncing tho party. I told them, too, 
that I liad heard of these chargos before and that I 
had brought them to the notice of Deshbandhu Das 
who had assured me. that there was no truth in them, 
and that if my informants could produce names and 
specific charges, he, Deshabandhu, was perfectly willing 
to ‘have them investigated, The gentlemen told me that 
the belief about corruption was common property, but 
that it was not always possible to give legal proof. | 
iold them that in that case we must follow the golden 
rule of not believing what could not be proved. we 
did not follow the rule, fio public man’s reputation 
would be safe 

Afier. this interview I had forgotten all about the 
charges. Hardayal Babu, however, returned to the charge 
with denble fury at Chandpur, But 1 could not treat his 
Jeutnciation goriously, nor did he expect me to, Although 
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hoe and I belopg to the same school, oor methods of 
looking at public men and activities are different. Behind 
my non-cooperation there is always the keenest desire, 
to co-operate on tho slightest pretext even with the 
worst of opponents. To me, a very imprefect mortal, cver 
in need of God's grace, no one is beyord redemption, 
Behind Hardayal Babu’s non-cooperation there is fierce 
distrust and disinclination for reverting to co-operation. 
He wants mighty signs whereas a mere gesture suffices me. 

But I had the chargo repeated in an unexpected 
quarter. I pricked up my ears and became serious. 1 
began a little gentle inquiry. I was, however, relieved 
on my reaching Calentta by Baba Nalini Sirear, the 
chief whip of the Swaraj party, Baba Nirmal Chandra, 
Babu Kirenshekhar Ray and Babu Hirendra Nath Das 
Gupta, coming to me and offering unasked to answer any 


questions I might have about the Swaraj Party's 
doings in any matter whatsoever. I thereupon mentioned 


all the charges I had heard. They were able to 
give me complete satisfaction about them and invited 
me to investigate further and even to inspect their books, 
Rat I told them that I could not possibly inspect their 
books unless there waS more authentic infermation about 
the charges. As it was, I had nothing beyond unsupported 
allegations. ‘Thay assured me that there was not a vestige 
of truth in the charge of bribery and corruption. 

I appeal to those who are ready to make charges t9 
be chary of believing the stories thet may be brought 
before them regarding iheir adversaries. Do we not 
know the Government has been badly sold by its 
informants? Do they not know that even Ranade 
and Gokhale were shadowed for a long time? Do they 
not know what scandals were talked about the late Sir 
Phorozeshaw and even Sir Surendranath Banorjee? Fyen 
the G. O. M. was not heyoud the reach of calumny. 
A gentleman in London once gave me such details that 
lio at least required me io approach the great pairiot 
whom I worshipped. Well, I did approach him with 
trembling and fear, I sat down at chis feet and I 
remember ihe occasion as I looked into his henign face 
and pleadingly asked whether what was said to be could 
yea true, It was a garret which the G. O. M. was occupy- 
ing as his office in Brixton. I shall never forget the 
scene. I came away knowing that the charge brought 
against him was a simple calamny. What Would happea 


to mo if I were to believe all I have been told about the 
‘selfishness and perfidy’ of the Ali Brothers whom I 


belicve to he abovo corruption and perfidy? Thore are 
enough differences to divide us, hut why accentuate them 
by giving a ready car to every charge of baseness 
bronght against opponenis? I find enough justification 
for honest differences, Let u3 then honour our opponents 
for the same honesty of purpose and patriotic motive 
that we claim for ourselves. One gentleman who spoke. 
about the so-called Swarajist corruption was candid 
enongh to tell me that in spite of ié all there was no. 
other leador in Bengal but Chittaranjan Das. There 
is room enough for all to serve. There is no room for 
jeslousy whon all wish to serve. I believe in trusting. 
Trast begets trast, Suspicion is foelid and only stinks, 
Ife who trusts has never yet lost: in the world. A 
suspicious man is lest to himself and tho world. ~ Let 
those who have made of non-violence a creed. beware of 
suspecting opponents. Suspicion is of the brood of 
violence, Non-yiolence cannot’ but trust, I must at aby 
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rate, refuse to believe anything aguinst an) body, nich 
less against my- honoured fellow-workers, unless I have 
abzolute proof. Pal Havdayal Baba will say, ‘Do yoa 
io disbelieve the testimony of our eyes anil 
I have known people whose 
They see and hear 


Want ua 
ears ?’ I say, yes and no. 
eyes aud ears have deceived them. 
only what they woald like to seo and hear. To those 
I say, ‘do not believe even your eyes and ears when you 
have unbiassed testimony to the contrary.’ Tut there 
are others who have seen, heard and known but have 
not been able to impart the tmth to other. They mast 
persist in their helio€ even thongh the whole world may 
bo againsl them. Only before ihem I shall plead for a 
little toleration for those like me, who, in spite of all 
their desire io sec the pare iruth, fail io see it in the 
light the others see. I am yet unconvinced about the 
corraption acribed to the Swarajists. And those who 
believe the contrary must bear with me till they convince 


me, . M. K. G. 
Flood Relief 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


It was impossible for me to visit Bengal and omit 
the flood area and the relief given there by Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra Ray’s committee. It was a place of 
pilgrimage for me first becauze of my association with 
the Acharya since 15/1 and secondly because of the 
snecessful manner in which he demonstrated the eflicacy 
of the Charkha as an instrament of relief aud an 
insurance against future distress. If the villagers wore 
well instructed in the methods of dealing with floods 
and famine anid \vere also accustomed to an occupation 
besides agriculture which is impessible in times of flood 
or famines much time, money and labour that are 
generally required on such occasions could be saved. 
When people are tanght at such times to depend upon 
charity for their sustenance, they lose their self-respect 
and also the use of their limba, Demoralisation then 
sets in and at last such people are reduced to a state 
worse than that of mere lower animals, For the latter 
have at least pleasure in living. The former are dead 
to life. I, therefore, wanted to see as much as I could 


with my own eyes what the Charkha-mad chemist had 
done in the relief area, 


I was taken to Bozra and thence to Talora where I 
met the distinguished countryman in his element. ‘This 
hut is more precious to me than the palatial Science College. 
I got more peace and quiet of mind bere than else 
Where. And the Charkha is growing on me. It gives 
rest to a mind distracted by Study of books ’ Talora 
is a little village where the Relief Committee has one of 
its centres. The committee haj bought a piece of land 
aboat 20 biyhas and erected bamboo huts with thatched 
roofs ami surroundings of great natural beauty, There 
id malaria in Vast Bengal which is nainre’s revenge for 
man’s neglect of her laws. But Mast Bengal has vegetation 
Which gives it a henniy that is hard to excel, Man has 
Sacceedol in making it malarial but not yet ia robbing 
the land of its nataral beauty. 

Here in restful surroundings I learnt the whole story 
of the Relief operations, The adtlress presented to me 
would not adorn me with a Single adjective, Its six typed 
foolscap sides are » recital of facts and figures which 
I propose to digest for the benefit of the reader, 
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‘he great flood overwhelmed parts of Rajshah! and 
Rogra districts in the Septemper of 122, devastating 
nearly 4, 000 squsre miles of Northern Bengal. The 
loss Was extiniaied af one crore rupees. ‘The first diffiealty 
felt was that of orgauising the Nelief organisation and 
co-ordinatug the activities of Relief parties that sprang 
up like mushrooms. Everyone who knows anything of 
relief works knows that the mere will to serve or money 
#re Of no avail if the requisite knowledge and ability are 
wanting. By Julicious handlirg overlapping and ignorant 
management were checked. The affected area was divided 
into fifty centres. The head of this vast organisation was no 
Other iban Sji. Subhas Chandra Bose, now His Majesty's 
gues in the Mandlay fort. Ile was assisied by Dr. 
Indra Narayan Sen Copia. This agency ¢istributed food 
stuff to the value of Rs 25,606 and clothing worth 
Rs, 55,200 besides 80,000 pieces and 75,000 old jackets and 
shirts. It distributed also fodder of the value Rs. 1,274 
and 52 waggon-loads of straw received as gift. Ten 
thousand huts were constructed under its supervision. 
‘Materials were brought to the doors of the villagers, 
labour charges were given to them in instalments after 
the previcus ones were properly utilised and inspection 
reports submitted.’ Supervision was so strict that there 
were Only three cases of defalcation of Rs. 1,500, 
Rs. 350 and Rs. 200 respectively. These were s00n 
detected and money was duly realised. The construction 
of huts cost Rs, 1,12,755. If at Kalikapur land was to 
be reclaimed embankment was a necestity, It was 
strictly speaking the District Board's work. But that 
body being unable to shoulder the burden the Committee 
built the embankment a mile long costing "only 
Rs. 5,775 and reclaiming 6,000 bighas of land. Gradually 
as the things settled, the Committee thought of engaging 
the villagers in some work if they gave them food and 
clothing. So they were given paddy to husk. A quantity 
was advanced to each distressed family which had to 
return husked rice to the centre appointed. Each family 
was entitled {o retain the fixed quantity for its 
maintenance. There were 14 such operating centres. 
20,000 months were fed for four months from these 
centres. Out of 50,000 mannds of paddy 27,400 maunds 
of rice were realised. There were no defaulters. This 
Operation cost Rs. 43,000, Side by side with this relief 
medical assistance was freely given. 

Bat this did not satisfy the Committee's ambition. It 
wanted to deserve the generous aid it had received from 
the public by doing permanent work. Jt wanted to make 
the people self-supporting and self-reliant in timea of 
trouble. I must give the details of the introduction of 
spinning in the language of the address: 

“When the rains set in, it was found difficult to 
continue the husking operations any longer, but relief 
was still necessary in almost all the centres, There were 
cases everywhere which demanded attention even in good 
harvest time. They had no lands to plough, no harvest 
to roap. These cases became desperate when the persons 
happened to be women. Such cases were by nO means 
rare in the area onder notice. Relief by spinning was 
thongt ont and was introduced slowly in some of the 
centr.s. The first of these was Khamargaon, where the 
tradition of spinning was in the memory of o'd women, 
at there was pot much. progress made jefore the 
middle cf 1923, when vigorous attempts were made to 
popularise the Charkha in this area, ‘To Organise spin- 
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ning was felt to be more difficult. than all other previous 
Stages through which the workers passed, It was an 
ordeal to them. Hitherto the eagerness was on the 
pare of the people, but now the eagerness had go} to 
be infused in them. To introduce spinning workers 
must be expert spinners themselves, Most of the workers 
who had done _hithert credlitably fell back in the new 
test. During the latter part of 1923 selected workers 
Were trained in a centre Opened for the purrose at 
Raghurampur, where practical training was given. By 
this time all the centres now extant were started except 
three which have been Opened in 1924, Three centres 
have since been closed for want of sympathy from local 
people. In 1923 the total yarn output in the five 
months of the initial stage of the nine coatres was 61 
maunds, the cloth woven was 10,000 yards in length 
and the total sale of Khaddar in the year was Rs. 4,896. 

“In 1924, the output of yarn from 9 centres was 390 
maunds, 90,300 yards were woven in the weaving 
centres and Rs. 76,225 was the total sale proceeds of 
Khaddar produced in the: year. 

“At present Khaddar work is being conducted from 10 
Spinning and 3 weaving centres; 199 villages are served 
by the workers and 2,987 Charkhas have been distributed 

@mong the same number of spinners. Most of the 
spinners are Musalmans, Hindu population boing very 
samll in this area, They do not constitute eyen 5 per 
cent of the total spinners, 

“Of 200 weavers in the 3 weaving centres there are 
only 12 Hindn weavers, 104 weavers weave only pure 

Khaddar and their earniogs vary from Rs. 110 to 150 
per year, The maximum earning of a spinner named 
Foyzan Bibi and a weaver Yosmat amounted to Rs. 7-13-3 
and Rs. 31-0-0 a month respectively. 

“At Nimaidighi, a village under Talora contre, where 
130 Charkhas are now working, during tho six months of 
the last year the total earning of the village by 122 
Charkhas was Rs. 1,248 which comes to Rs. 1-11-0 per 
month for each spinner, and at Shaol, under the Tilakpour 
centre, 11 weavers earned Rs, 1,174 in six months, or 
ons Weayer On an average earned Its, 18 per month, 
This is certainly a good income for a villager. 


The Charka, an Insurance against Famine 

“The difficulties of the people of Bogra were not 
less acute when compared with those of ‘b'l’ area round 
about Atrai. Severe drought followed iv the rear of the 
flood, 60 per cent of the crop in the greater portion 
of the Kahaloo and Dhupchanchia thanas failed; Relief 
measures were urgently invoked; the District Magistrate 
of Bogra was impressed with the utility of Charkha as a 
Relief measure and he allotted to us this portion to look 
after. We conducted the operation from our ‘Talora, 
Champapur Dorgapur and Tilakpur centres. 
33. villages 


‘Paloras ese Spinning Weaving Ginning Total. 


—_-- charge charve 
425 Charkhas Rs, 4,344 Rs, 4,519 Rs, 535 Rs. 9,508 
Champapur... 24 villages 
"338 Charkhas 3,797 o00 lis, 3,797 
Durgapur ... 18 villages Spinning cha-ge 
"135 Charkhas Rs 1,415 Rs, 1415, 
Tilakpur Weaving .., 8 villages Weaving charge Total, 
67 looms Rs, 2,810 ts, 2,810 


“Thus the grand total of money given as spinning, 
weaving and ginning charges in the above four centres 


for the 7 months from March to September, 1924, is 
Rs. 17,420. It will thus be seen what an immense 
potentiality lies in the adption of the Charkha not only 
as a1 insurance against the famine bat also as securing 
an additional income to the peasant folk during the 
slack season, | 
“The centros were opened on the Cemmittee’s own 
lands either purchased or rented from zomindars. The 
total area of our lands is 48 biyhas of wich 25 bighas 
are in one plot at Atrai. Speaking on an average, there 


are three sheds in. each centre, ene for workers ’ 
residenca, one kitchen and one store room. Each 
contre has a working arca from 25 to 30 sq. miles 


comprising about 10 to 30 villages. Villages are grouped 
together and each worker is entrusted with one group, 
having generally to attend to 100 wheels a week and is 
expected to visit 13 to 20 spinners a day. As soon as 
a Spinner acquires some proficiency in spinning she is 
given a quantity of cotton sufficient for one week's 
consumptiom and exactly on the day of its expiry the 
worker re-visits her for collection, pays her a pice to 
the tola of 10 counts of the yarn spun. All the yarn 
thus collected are proporly labelled cod sent to the 
Bare Oflico where they are checked and sorted and 
sent to weaving centres. Workers of those centres 
distribute them among weavers to be woven in accordance 
with orders from Base. Woven stuffs, again, are all rent 
back to Baso to be washed, packed and finally to be 
disposed of at Calcutta, 

“Tho presont strength of our workers is 62, nearly 
all of whom aro tolerably oxperts in the art of spinning 
and its concomitants; 48 among them can spin 15 counts 
at the rate of 400 yards or above per hour. The 
highest speed attained, as has already been reported was, 
by a worker named Ozman Kazi 7. ¢, €20 yards of 20 
counts and by Meajan Paramanik, 790 yards of 20 counts 
per hour,” 

Brilliant es the results are, they are nothing compared 
to what they ave likely to be. A stage must bo reached 
when it will be no longer necessary to- take cotton to 
the doors of-the villagers and receive yarn from them 
but when they will get cotton and sell yarn in the 
ordinary course as they are doing in the Feni District in 
Bengal today and in several villages in the Punjab, 
Rajputana and elsewhere. The organisation of the Charkha 
seoms to me to bo so complete that I do not anticipate 
any difficulty in the evolution of the movement in the 
direction indicated. 

This experiment marks too, real progress in the Hinds- 
Muslim Unity. A predominantly Hindu organisation is 
helping a predominantly Mnusalman population with the 
sole purpose of improving their economic status. It has 
Musalman workers who are never made to feel that they 
are not as valuable a3 the Hindus, Indeed, by sheer — 
ability two of them occupy the highest rank among 
spinners. I had the good fortune to watch 32 yolunteers 
spinning. All spun at the rate of over 400 yards por 
hour but the Musalman spinner spun 720 yards por hour, 
Let me note that these volunteers are paid the market 
wage, Satish Babu to whose genius the whole of this 
organisation is due told me that he had found by 
experience that it was bettsr io pay the wholetime 
voluntary workers full wages if one is to expect exact 
discipline from fhem. ‘The wages he pays the 62 
volunteers average Rs 25 per month. 
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Notes 


Prefer Death to Spinning 
In one of my talks with students, one of them sad, 


‘Do y:u know why we do not spin? There is no 
excitement about the wheel. Onur education has unfitted 
us for any such work, Mavy of os would prefer «leath 
to spinning: Death on the gallows we can gladly 
embrace bat spinning i3 an impossibility, Give us somie- 
thing gratd. We love romance and there is none about 
spianiog. I tokl my romantic friend that there wax 
more rgmarco abouf tho spinniny wheel than he thought. 
And why did he aceuse Bengal that has given India a 
Bose and a Ray ef beirg purely romamic in the senxe 
of being unpractical and dreamy? I toll him that those 
who found some excuse or other for not spinning were 
really not lovers of the country. Woull not a father 
follow even ridiculous instructions of physicians if 
thereby his dying child could be savel? It was common 
cause between my audience and me that India’s millions 
were in a dying condition and that spinning could solve 
the problem of their distressful provert y. Indced, one of 
the most astonishing and plousant experiences durivg 
my Bengal toar has been the alxeove of resistance ‘to 
gpinnioy on the part of all partics. I have invited all 
my yizilors to Oppose spinning if ther did not bolieve 
init, But apart from the three persons whose argamerts 
I combated the other day, I have not met with anv 
opposition to it, And eyon the three who opposed 
mo wore themselves dresscd in Khaddar, Jt has been a 
matbor of great joy to mo to seo big vomindars and 
Tawyers spinning sido by sido with Santhals aul little 
girls and boys at spinning demonstrations which havo 
boen a regular foaturain tho programms ab every centro | 
hayo visited, Thoerofore, tho rcmontie objection had no 
bottom: to it, Unfortunately tho ordinary student lacks 
application excopt for tho sako of passing his examination, 
Kteal love of the country should bo a far groater 
incontive to application than tho desire to gaic a pass 
cortificato, There is as much romance about solving a 


diffieult geomatrical problem or working sn arithmetical. 


sum refairing long additions and multiplication as there is 
about spinniny. And if the Dengali boy does not pleail 
want of romanco about his examinations he has less 
reason to pload it about spinning which is as necessary 
for national «3 an examination is for individual 
sastenanco, 
China to Mediterranean 

A fino ol Masalman friond met me at Mymensing 
and our conyersation naturally turned upon Khaddar, 1 
observed that ho had not Khaddar on and gently asker 
him whether ho belioved in it. * Oh yes, Ido’. I then 
gave him my definition of Khaddar. If was no uso, 
* All cloth however and whorever manufactured betweon 
China and Mediterranoan is Khaddar for me. You Sse 
my Swadeshi is not narrow,” retorted tho friend. In vain 
I tried to show that his first daty lay towards India’s 
millions from whom he derived his livelihood, that 
India was well able to manufactare all the cloth for her 
needs ani that India’s teeming millions wore’ Semi- 
Starved for want of an industry Supplementary to 
agricalture. Like Lacy he persisted in his proposition 
with the fallest. self-satisfaction. Ife had malo up hig 
mind and therefore Cll praduce tas 
impression On him, It would have beon jast tho dias, 
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if I had told him that the Maglish colonials, though 
they belonged to the sams race and religion, protected 
their indastries by imposing heavy ‘tarifis against the 
sister colonies and England itself and that every man’s 
primary aud natural obligation was to serve his” needy 
neighbour in preference to one more remote. Bat I had 
no time. The company had to break up for another 
appointment, As if, however, to emphasise hix point and 
yet to show that wa were friends in spite of our 
differences of opinion, he smilingly put a few rupees in 
my hands for the furtherance of my work, al! the while 
repeating his formula ‘China to Mediterranean.’ Jf 
he ever see3 these lines, let me tell him that if many 
people were to follow his formula, the seyeral thousands 
of Musalman sisters who are to-day sapplementing their 
husbands’ earnings in B:ngal by handspinning would be 
without that necessary addition to their all too sten:er 
resourccs, 


Sindh’s Apathy 

A Gujarati correspondent writes to say that he 
observed somo Khaddar on tho persons of Gujatatis ia 
Karachi and that a spinning class for ladies was being 
conducted under Mr. Ranchhoddas’s management, but 
that there was little or no Khaddar amopy the 
Sindhis themselyes. He adds that beyond: a few 
Congressmen who coull be counted on one's fingers, 
thero was to be seen hardly « Sindhi who woro Khaddar 
This is vomarkable becanse there are in 


in Hyderabad. 
The reasou 


Sind fine and honest deyotces of Khaddar. 
esuld only bo that, among the Hindus, Amys ara too 
educated and) Wuaropeanisod to believe iu tho simplo 
messago Of the Charkha, that’the Bhailbendhs are 
loo eceupicd with thoir forcizasilk. trade evon to think of 
Khaddar and that the Mosalmans of Sindh aro as yet 
too untouched by the national spirit to appreciate anything 
in terms of India, AU honcur to the few who persist 
in Khaldar and-«spinning in an atmosphere so adyerso es 
in Sindh. J have littlo don}t that if their faith curviyes 
the prosont ordeal, it will infcet the highly ‘ civilived ' 


Amils, tho preecenpicd Bhaibandbs end the non- 
nationalist Musalmans, 
Khaddar in Coorg 
A Correspondent writes : 
“The present ‘Khaddar Stores’ was opened 


Only a couplo of months back and we have been 
getting our supply of pure Khaddar stofl ftom tho 
Tamil Nada Congrees Committec’s Vasthralayem at 
Tirappnr and already about Ks, 5,000 ropees worth 
of Khaddar clothos haye heen bonght and sold, 
The Khaddar has spread in those parts. A few 
months back you would not haye found many among 
the thousands wearing this materiel, But now, 
after the session of the National Congress, you 
will find many in a hundred wearing pure Khaddar, 


Already thero is a good number of Charkhas 
working. A strong Committee has been formed to 
push on hand-spinning in this country.” 


Sach is the happy exporienvo of all who Open new 
contres. But after a time they slackon. Let ua hopo 
that the reports from Coorg will be progressively good, 
Ta he sa, honest organising it all that ie necded, 


M. K. G. 


June 4, 1925 
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Nanda, the Pariah Saint 


During Gandhiji’s sojourn in South India, last March, 
I heard the Story of Nanda, the Pariah Saint, from 
Several lips. We had been in South India twice before 
this, but had never heard of Nanda. The good fortune 
this time was entirely due to the fact that the tour was 
Preeminently an anti-untouchability tour. ‘Nanda, a 
Pariah, was canonised centuries ago by Brahmins them- 
Selves,’ said a friend who told me the story, ‘and 
to-day’s Brahmins are proving false to their ancestors :’ 
I thought [I had better get together the facts about 
this remarkable saint. I hit upon an interesting story 
of the svint in Mr, Madhaviah’s”°‘Nanda’, and I 
summarise it here for readers of Young India. 


It is difficult to ascertain to precise date of Nanda’s 


birth, as in case of many of our saints, but it is fairly 
certain that he was born about six hundred years ago of 
pariah parents in Adhanur, a village in the Tanjore 
district. The word ‘pariah’, which eversince the late 
Mr. Gokhale used the telling phrase ‘pariahs in’ the 
Empire’, has passed into the Knglish language, is 
derived from Tamil parai is dram, pariah meaning a 
drummer. He naturally thus takes charge of the dead 
cattle, looks to their disposal, treats and tans the hides 
and sells them. He is also an- agricultural labourer. 
I need not dilate on the pariah's miserable lot, his 
wretched huts, his squalid surroundings, and the life of 
filth and mire which has heen forced on him. The 
life the superior class of Hindus has compelled him to 
lead has bronght other evils also. He hes to stay far 
away from humen haunts, he eats carrion or beef, 
drinks foul water and inferior toddy or liquor whenever 
he can get it to forget the wretchedness of his lot. 

Boy Nanda was like any other of his class in all 
respects but one. God had blessed him with a fair 
measure of pity for lower animals, and the bleating of 
a lamb or the screeching of a fowl under the knife 
would send a shudder through his body and fill his 
eyes with tears. He was of course vsed to animal food, 
but not to seeing animals actually slaughtered. One 
day he happened to eat stale beef, and got very ill. 
His mother was very much upset, she thought that 
the Gods were angry, and as was the custom among 
them whenever any one in the family was ill, she 
vowed to propitiate the demon Katteri by sacrificing a 
goat to him. Nanda got better in the usual course, 
and the goat had now to be sacrificed. There was no 
money to buy one with, but there was a lovely little 
goat in the bonse itself, which was the delight of 
Nanda’s heart, and which loved Nanda so much that it 
would refuse fodder when Nanda was ill. The choice 
was therefore before them to displease the Gods or to 
displease Nanda, and they preferred the lesser evil. 
Whilst Nanda was yet in bed one day they went and 
sacrificed Nanda’s pet goat, of which Nanda saw the 
carcass when he awoke. This was Nanda’s first shock 
in life. He wept bitter tears and remained unconsolate 
for days. The iron had gone into his soul and be 
began to examine himself, and his surroundings. 
‘Mother, what do the Brahmins do, in case their boys 
get ill? Do they also sacrifice goats like we do? was 
the auestion he put to his mother one day. ‘Nothing 
of the sort, my boy,’ she said, ‘they pray to their 


Gods and break cocoanats before them and offer sweets. 
‘Why should we then kill innocent goats?’ asked 
Nanda. ‘Their Gods are not like éurs,’ ‘they are 
benign and not. fierce like ours. Ours are revengeful 
and would be satisfied by nothing but flesh and blood.’ 
‘But, then, why should we not pray too, like the 
Brahmins? asked the insatiable boy. ‘How silly’, said 
the mother starting at the very idea, ‘how silly! Ho 
can we pariahs pray to Brahmins’ Gods? Are we like 
Brahmins? We eat. meat and beef, we drink liquor, 
we are so filthy. How can we worship Brahmins’ Gods?’ 


II 

Nanda was silenced that day, but the truth within 
him was not silenced. He vowed that henceforth he 
would not tell his father or mother if ever he fell ill. 
No goats would be killed for his sake, and he would 
pray to the benign Gods to cure him. But how were 
his prayers to reach them, when he was not like the 
Brahmin boys? ‘No meat or liquor for me, therefore, 
henceforth’ he said to himsilf. He had heard of the 
law of Karma being cited by his mother so often. What 
was that law? Were his Karmas so horrible that he 
should have to be born a hundred times before he was 
fit enough to pray to the benign Gods? But if he 
like the Brahmins did not touch meat or liquor, and 


allow no goats to be killed for him, would it not be 
enough? Or did the Brahmins belong to a superior 


species? But he had eyes and ears and every other 
limb like the Brahmin boys. Were their blood and 
bones different ? 


One evening whilst Nanda was grazing cattle in a 
field near a threshirg: floor, some boys, among whom 
there was his Brahmin master’s son, were playing Ai7tti 
pillu. Suddenly the Xitti came whistling through the 
air and dropped on the field. Fain would Nanda pick 
it up and give it to his young master, but how dare 
he do it? The young master came running, picked it 
np and as-he was running back had a fall over a stone 
and began to bleed profusely. He sprained. his ankle 
also and cried out for help. Nanda ran to the spot 
at once, was touched by the sight of blood, but stood at 
a distance. The Brahmin master could not even bear 
his going to succour him, called him names, and flung 
a stove sharply at him. It struck Nanda on the temple, 
he fainted and fell down bleeding. The other boys 
were there to help the Brahmin boy, but Nanda got 
only jeers, As soon as Nanda recovered himself he 
got up and walked back home, lost in ceep thought: 
So his blood was like Brahmin blood and equally like 
any other biood? But why was the Brahmin boy so 
ungratefn] and callous? And if Gods heard the prayers 
of sach boys, would they not hear his? 


III 

The opportunity was coming. Nanda was now a fairly 
grown up boy and he lost no time in sharing his 
thoughts and troubles with boys of his age. He had 
thus a small band of boys who were fully with him in 
his views, if not always with him in his plans. Once 
some pariahs from a neighbouring village came with 
cholera on, and ivfected the whole village of Adhanur. 
Nanda’s father was first attacked,and died within an 
hour. fone of Nanda’s own band also were carried off* 
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and the elders of the place who were very angry with 
Nanda because of his reforming zeal now openly declared 
that the epidemic was nothing bat a visitation from 
the Gods Nanda had offended. They threated him with 
all kinds of punishments. In course of time he too 
was in the grip of cholera and the elders were glad that 
their forebodings were coming true. Nanda’s mother's 
fortitude was shaken and she urged Nanda to permit 
her to vow to sacrifice a goat. His friends also followed 
suit. Bat he was adamant. Why should he take away 
a life to save his life?_-*The moment has come when 
our faith is going to be tested,’ he said to his friends. 
‘We have often gazed at the gopuram of younder 
Tirappunker and longed to see the great Shiva. He is 
putting us to test. I shall only pray to him and ask 
you also to do likewise.’ ‘But we are only pariahs, 
they argued, ‘and he is the God of the Brahmins.’ To 
which Nanda could now say, ‘But Brahmin and pariah 
are One in the eyes of Shiva. Let me pray to him and 
you also pray for me’. They obeyed and prayed as 
best as they could. In another corner of the vil'age 
were the elders met in solemn conclave and cursing 
Nanda and even wishing for his death. Nanda’s peor 
mother fell an easy victim to their evil counsels and 
said, ‘I agree my son has erred and we are reaping the 
fruit of his folly. We are too poor to buy a goat, but 
I have a thali which I can spare. Get a goat with it 
and sacrifice it to Katteri.’ 


Nanda’s prayers had been heard. He had not slept — 


in the night, but had been praying, and at the end had 
something like a vision. God Shiva of Tiroppanker had 
appeared before him and blessed him. He woke up 
absolutely cured and when he told his friends what hed 


happened, there burst forth a shout of vietory to 
Mahadeva. 


Nanda’s mother in her turn sacrificed a goat, and 
also sung praises to Shiva. Nanda now thought of a 
pilgrimage to Tirappunker to offer his thanks to the 
God who had saved him, He had enough presents to 
carry with him as his band had also now fully cast in 
their lot with him. They took big pieces of leather 
and also gorochuna a perfume used by the worshippers 
and obiuined from certain parts of carcasses. To these 
they added a few c.coa.nts and bananas. They had 
their baths and smeared their bodies with sacred ashes 
and marched forth to Tirappunker. On reaching the 
temple they went roucd it thrice and sent word {o the 
priests, who sent their servants to renive the presents. 
The preseuts delivered, they stood in f:ont of the 
temple gates, to get a glimpse of the imags. Nanda 
could see some of the lights and the worshippers, bat 
no image, as the huge figure of Nandi hid the image 
from view. Nanda went from side to side, but to no 
purpose. His grief knew no bounds. The sweet smell 
of Serochana and frankin-cense choked him and made 
him half-senseless. ‘Oh, I am a pariah and a sinner, 
and my sias have taken the form of the Nandi ball to 
hide the God from me,’ he cried and again fell in a 
trance. When he awoke, lo, to the surprice of all the 
stone-Nandi had leaned to one side, giving a full view 
of Mahadeva! To this day the Nandi at Tiruppuzker 
is not in front of Mahadeva, but slightly bent towards 


oue side and the story goes that God did it out of pity 
for Nanda, 


IV 


It is said that Nanda and his band out of gratefulness 
dug a tank before the temple of ‘iiruppunker, avd kept 
on making free gifts of leather and gorochana to the 
Brahmin temple.- They also made it a point to attend 
temple festivals, even though it may be from a distance, 
and offer their gifts to propitiate the Brahmin Gods. 
At ove of these festivals, Nanda heard for the first time 
a Brahmin purenik telling the story of Nataraja at 
Chidambaram. Nanda drank in every item of the story, 
one thing going straight to his heart: ‘He who sees 
Nataraja at Chidambaram crosses the ocean of life, even 
if he bs a chandala.’ Those words contained nectar 
for him, snd he impatiently asked the Brahmin, ‘ Pray 
tell me where is Chidambaram.’ ‘Only about a day's 
journey” replied the Brahmin. ‘And does Nataraja save 
even chandalas, in very truth?’ ‘Certainly’ was the 
reassuring reply, and the Brahmin even gave his 
authority for it—the Sthala—Purona. 


That gave Nanda the sigoal for another spiritual 
effort and he hastened to start to the North, telling his 
friends that he had s:t his heart on seeing Nataraja 
and being free from death and birth. ‘ How can we 
take » Brahmin to) literally?’ they must hare remous- 
trated. But Nanda stack to his resolution, until a 
clever friend laid his finger on what he thought was 
Nanda’s weakest spoi—is cb:diencs to his master. 
«We are servants yet. ‘ We cane here, because we were 
off duty, bat how cia we take a heliday without so 
much as seeing the master?" And Nanda immediately 
consented to go back to Adhanur. Ail the hours of 
the day Nanda thoaght of nothisg bat Nataraja md 
often saw visions of that God's eterns] dance and play 
in the objects around. People kegan to regard him as 
mad—as he would often slop ia the midst of work and 
stand gazing at the suc, and when accosted would say 
*I was lost im acmiring Nataraja’s dance in the sun’. 
Nanda’s ma.ter was shocked at these antics and he once 
ordered him to be brought in h’s presence. ‘ What is 
this madness, Nanda? Or are yoa itching for the whip?’ 
he asked. ‘I am iiching to see Nataraja, pray permit 
me to go, I shall soon come b.ck,’ was Nanda’s reply. The 
master waS even more angry at what to him was 
Nanda’s presumtion. ‘Have you forgotten that yon are 
a ‘pariah ?” the wise maa argued with hin. ‘I have 
not.. ‘Bat the Tirappiuker God was once mercifal ty 
me, and I doubt not that even Netaraja aiso can be 
seen by me, Nandareplied. ‘A Brahmin like you aswarai 
me that even a chasdalz could be free from birth and 
death by seeing Nataraja’. : 

The wie men of the village told Naada’s master 
that it was all the mischief of that Brahmin puramk, 
and asked hm to permit him to go to Chidambaram 
aod re.ara wis_r, ‘Bat he mast first harvest the six 
fields’ said the mister. At this Nanda danced with joy 
and straight went to the fie'ds, sickle in hand. Before 
daybreak he w.s back to tell the master that the 
harvesting was complete and that the crops were there 
propezly stacked on the threshing floor. The master 
coald nxt believe it. ‘Ycu mast Lave hired labourers. 
Spesk out the irath,” said he ‘I worked the whole 
night" said Nacda, ‘aad 1 one helpnd me, cxcept it be 
the merciful God Nats-ajg.’ The master proceeded to 
the threshing floor asd was sarpci.ed to see many days’ 
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and many men’s work done by Nanda singlehanded in 
the course of a night. That was the very threshing 
floor from which the proud master, a3 a lad, had 
disdained to look at Nanda profferring his help, and hed 
Sstru¢ék him on his temple, the scar still bearing witness 
to. the story. All that passed before the Brahmin 
master’s mind as in a flash and the tears of contrition 
washed all vanity off his heart. ‘Oh Nanda, my Nanda, 
come and hug me. All these years I did not know 
you,’ he cried in a broken voice, ‘ Forgive me and bless 
me’. 

_ But Nanda drew back and simply said, ‘You are my 
master and I your slave. You need not ask for forgive- 
ness. Pray permit me to go to Chidambaram.’ 

VI 

The permission was now given out of a warm and 
contrite heart and Nanda and his friends reached 
Chidambaram the next day. Nanda prostrated himself 
before the temple as he first sighted the top and went 
round the village as soon as he reached it. 

But how was the temple to be approached? ‘There 
were 2999 d:kshitars guarding the temple. They took 
the gifts but scouted the idea of Nanda ever seeing 
Nataraja. Nanda cited the authority of Sthala—Purana, 
the only scripture he had heard and that too only by 
name. ‘Right enough,’ said they, ‘but there is no 
authority in the text. For a pariah to enter the temple.’ 
So Nanda sat disconsolate the night through, before the 
temple wall, now — and fearing and yet for ever 
praying. 

Whether it was the result of these prayers or some 
thing else, the Dikshitars of Chidambaram had the same 
dream that night. Nataraja appeared before them and 
said: ‘Nanda, the Adhanur pariah, has come to see me 
at my bidding. Thongh a parzah he is pure in thought, 
-word and deed. His love forme is without beundé. 
Make him pure in body and bring him to see 
me.’ And they met in solema conclave to interpret 
the dream. ‘We must obey Natarajas command 
straight away’ said one. ‘Bat he is a pariah and 
we have to make him pure in body” ‘aid another. 
‘The easiest way to do that is to give him a 
bath in the Homakulam’, said a third oae. Yet 
another said, ‘No, he must first be burnt to ashes and 
the ashes taken to Nataraja.” A kind-hcarted diksh:ts 
was shocked at this and said, ‘Agmi alone can make him 
pure, it is trae. But dont take the text literally. Even 
cow's dung, burnt to ashes, will do. Bat others had 
set their hearts on a drastic plan and wanted to punish 
the pariah’s presumption, if possible. Nanda must purify 
himself by passing through tho fire, they insisted. These 
things reached Nanda’s ears, and he jumped and danced 
with joy and begged of them to get the fire ready. 

‘ Even if Nataraja burns me up’ he seid to himself, 

the will do it becanse ha thinks it the best way to 

end this life of slevery.. And so he hid a bath ia 
the Homakkulam, smeared his forehead with sacrd 
ashes, and with the wet cloth round his loins waked 
thrice round the blazing fire, saluted the t-mple gat», 
‘and leapt into the flames with prayer on his lips and 

joy in his heart. . 

For some time there was deathlike silence all 
around, and then arose a peal of joyous cry: Hara! 
Harai Mahatera’, »8 Nanda cue out urscathed, his wet 

cloth till dripping with water | 
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The humiliation of the Brahmins was complete. 
They saluted Nanda and led him to Nataraja’s image. 
They showed him over the sacred spots as they went, 
but Nanda saw them not. As he saw Nataraja he 
gazed and gazed on him, until he was. one with that 
Benign Presence. 


Nanda the Pariah, is now one of the Three Score and 
Three Shaivite saints of the Tamil land, his image being 
worshipped like other images in most of the temples. 

M. D. 


Prayer and Fasting ? 

I have received a letter from a student, who has 
been with me at Santiniketan. It seems to me of 
importance and I am asking for a part of it to be 
published in Young India. The letter reads: as follows : 


Young India about the origin of the 
“He had got up from his bed ard walked up 
and down in the room in the dark, in an agony of 
suffering. ‘Then suddenly in the midst of his prayer 
for light, the purpose of God had dawned upon him, 
and the command had come to fast. He had not 
disobeyed the call,” 

“You may recollect the above, in an article written 
by your pen under the caption, ‘The Joy that is 
deathless” J know your statement is correct, but I am 
not able to realise its truth. I take the passage to mean 
roughly, that if one were to grope in the dark to find 
out a solution to a difficult problem, one should pray 
to God and the solution will come to one a3 a revelation. 
In the course of our prayer a number of ideas strike 
our imagination. We rift them and come toan inference 
or a conclusion. It may, or may not, be correct, How 
then are we to know that the solution, as it strikes our 
imagination, is a revelation? is it not correct to say 
that, a number of things suggest themselves to our 
imagination according to our own weak reasoning 
faculties ? My point it to esk whether such suggections 
are truly ‘the dawning of the purpore of God in us,’ 
or merely the phantoms of our own iminds? 

“I have given expression to my ideas crudely. But 
since you are cne who by your own experience can 
understand and realise the mental strrgg'es of youths 
like me, I have ventured to write this letter to you, a° 
I know that you will be ab’e to give me an answer,” 

The answer is not really far to seek, though it: is 
difficult to express it in words. Certainly all the rugges- 
tions created in cur minds during prayer ate by no 
means divine revelatiens. Our hearts are very impure 
and this disturbing medium of darkness prevents the 
divine light shining through,—juct as the sun cennot 
shine throngh a mist. But this should not discuurage 


“You say in 


us. On-the contrary, il should inspire us with the hope, 


that the more sincere and self-sacrificing and self-forget- 
fal cur lives become, the more perfectly will the divine | 
light within the soul be able to shire through and 
illumine our minds. I am not one of those who hare 
in any way attained; bat it se-ms to me to be certain, 
that the divine Fght within, when through prayer and 
meditation it. becomes revealed, carries with it always 
its own conviction ard i‘lumination. We find this in 
the Upanishads, where the writers speak with supreme 
confidence in words such as these: “ Listen to me, ye 
children of the Immortal! I bave seen Him that is 
Deathiess.’ C. FLA. 
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Some True Stories 
(By C. F, Andrews ) 
I want to tell some true stories, which have moved 
me deeply and may have similar effect upon some of 
my readers. 


The first incident happened to me personally at the 
foot of the Howrah Bridge. I had been accustomed to 
buy my copy of the Servant in the mofussil, where the 
charge was two pice, and I had regularly paid two pice 
for a copy. I had not realised that it was sold for one 
pice in Calcutta. As I was hurrying to Howrah Station, 
I saw a very poor man selling copies of the Servant, 
and as I passed I gave him two pice very quickly for 
my copy whieh I took from him; and I was going on 
rapidly to the station, But he called me back. At first 
I thought I might possibly by mistake have given 
him one pice instead of two and was just preparing to 
give him one more pice, when he said to me, “No, it 
is only one pice, and you gave me two pice. Here is 
this one pice back again”! I was very deeply touched 
by this serupulons honesty of the poor man, who 
actually called me back when I was hurrying on rapidly, 
in order to give me back the pice which he felt did 
not belong to him. I went on my way with a joy in 
my heart, which remained with me all the day. 


The second incident was told me yesterday by a 
dear friend, who is living with us at the Ashram. I had 
spoken to him about the colour prejudice in East Africa, 
and the code of morals which had grown up there by 
which man was becoming ‘ untouchable’ to his own fellow- 
men. He said to me, “Recently in one of the southern 
states of my own country, America, I was walking along 
the road with a lady, and an old white-haired Negro 
took off his hat in a very courteous manner. Naturally 
I, as a gentleman, took off my hat to him in return. 
The next day, I had a very serious notice given to me, 
that I had committed a great breach of etiquette against 
the rules and regulations of that place. I was told that 
a white man must never take off his hat to a Negro, 
because it was a thing which could not be done in 
that part of the country. I was warned that the 


consequences would be serious, if I repeated the 
offence.” 


When I heard this story from my friend and 
remembered exactly similar incidents, which I had 
experienced both in East and South Africa, it came 
home to me that the.‘ untouchability’ problem is not a 
problem merely of India, but a problem of the whole 
world. Man's inhumanity to man must be fought 
against by love and kindness everywhere, until it is 
overcome, 

The third incident is a very beantifal one which I 
have just read in a paper, called “ Reconciliation”. 
Mr, Oliver Dryer was working among the Bulgarians 
and Serbians after the war. He was relieving hnman 
suffering on both sides of the frontier. While doing 
this work, he ceaselessly tried to bring about a 
reconciliation. First {of all, he was able tc get some 
Balgarians to join together and agree to act with love 
towards the Serbs instead of hate. Then when their 
names had been given, he went to the other side of the 
frontier and did the same thing among the Serbs. 
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From this small beginning # great movement of 
reconciliation grew up. Later on he went to the 
borders of Germany and France, and told the French 
people the very simple story, how the Bulgarians and 
Serbs had begun to love one another instead of hating. 
One of the Frenchmen present, with his keenly logical 
mind, got up with a smile and said: “The speaker has 
really been telling us about ourselves and the Germans. 
Why shocld we not do the same thing as the 
Bulgarians and the Serbs?” From that moment 4 new 
work of reconciliation began in France. From both sides 
of the border, friends began to meet who had never met 
before since 1914, and friendships began to grow up 
between Germans and Frenchmen, such as would have 
been incredible only a year ago. A seed of goodness, 
once sown, can never perish. It bears fruit; and the 
seed of that fruit again bears fruit a hundred fold. It 
is in this way that the whole life of humanity becomes 
sweetened and purified and cleansed. 


One more fascinating story I have read in the life 
of Albrecht Schweitzer. When he was a-little boy, he 
took part in an act of what is called in Europe, 
« Jew-baiting”. A poor old Jew, with a white beard, 
was being tormented by a group of boys, and little 
Albrecht thoughtlessly joined with them in the torture 
of this old man. But when he saw the face of the 
old Jew, looking upon his torturers with love instead of 
hate, and smiling upon them even when they. insulted 
him, he was so deeply moved that he made up his 
mind from that day forward never to do such things 
again. It taught him a life-long lesson, and made-him 
realise the ultimate truth of life, that evil can only be 
cured by good. 


The last story is one which my old Munshi told me 
twenty years ago in Delhi. He was a strictly orthodox 
Maosalman. One day, he had been in Anarkali Bazaar, 
in Lahore, when he was quite young, and had seen 
Mr. Forman, an American, (after whom the Forman 
Christian College is called) standing on # platform to 
preach to a crowd who were laughing and jeering at 
him, He himself joined in the insulting language. At 
last one of the crowd got close up to Mr. Forman and 
said: “In your scriptures it is writter, that if anyone 
smites you on one cheek, you must tarn to him the 
other also.” Saying these words, he hit Mr. Forman, 
a violent blow on the right cheek. Mr. Forman, 
immediately, without any hesitation, turned and offered 
his other cheek for a similar blow. My old Munshi, 
who was nearly 70 years of age, when he related this 
incident, told me that this one act, which he had 
witnessed in Anarkali Bazaar, had changed his whole life: 
He had remained a true Musalman; but from that day 
forward, he had never been able to think bitterly either 
of Christians or Hindus again. It had taught him a 
lesson of true religious toleration, 


I have told these stories one by one, because they 
are all of them strictly trne, and they have all been 
helpful to me. What I would wish is to pass them on 
for others to enjoy, in the same way that they have 
given joy to me. 


Printed and published by Venilal Chhaganlai Booch at 
Navafioan Pras, Sarkhigara Vadi, Sarangpwr, A heewtahad. 
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One more Recruit 

The army of my sweet-hearts is daily increasing. 
The princess among hem is, of course, Gulnar, my 
deputy who was to oteapy the autocratic chair in my 
absence as His Majesty's guest as often as I received 
the invitation. But the lesser stars are too numerous 
to mention. The latest recruit is Ranibala of Burdwan, 
a darling perhaps 10 years old. I dare not ask her 
age. I was playing with her as usual and casting 
fartive glances at her six heavy gold-bangles. I gently 
explained to her that they were t30 heavy a burdea 
on her delicate little wrists and down went her hand 
on the bangles. ‘Yes, yes, give up the bangles to 
Mahatmaji’ said her grand-father, Shyam Babu of 
the Servent fame. J thought this was generotity at 
somebody else's expenses. ‘Oh, you do not know 
my daughter and my son-in-law. My daughter will 
be glad to hear that the girl has given her 
bangles to you and my son-in-law can woll 
afford to? do without them. He is a most generous- 
hearted maz. He helps the poor.’ All the while he was 
speaking he was helping Ranibala to remove the bangles 
and encouraging her. I mu3t confess I was embarrassed, 
I was merely joking as I always do when I see little 
girls and jokingly create in them a distaste for much 
ornamentation and a desire to part with their jewellery 
for the sake of the poor. I tried to return the bangles. 
Bat Shyam Babu cat short all such attempt by telling 
m3 that her mother would regard it as an ill-omen to 
take beck the bangles. I had made known my condition 
of acceptance viz. that the girl should not ask for new 
gold bangles in the pleco of those given to me. She 
might have the beautiful snow-white conch-shell bangles 
if she likel. The girl and the grandfather accepte 
the condition, Well, whether the gift was a good omen 
for the family or not, I do not know. It proved one 
for tho poor and me. For, the example proved contagious 
and at the ladies’ meeting 1 addressed at Burdwan I got 
quite & dozen bangles and two or three pairs of eor-ring’s all 
unasked, Noedless ‘to say, these will be utilised for 
Khaddar and Charkha prachur in Bengal. I notify to 
all tho young girls and their parents and grandparents 
that I am open to have a3 many-sweet-hearts as would 
come to me on Ranibala’s terms, They will be handsomer 
for the thought that they gave their prized ornaments 
to bs used for the service of the poor. Let the little 
girls of India treasure the proverb ‘handsome is that 
handsome does’. 


Ried hade Thureday <bme, 14, 
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Eleven Days’ Progress 
The secretary, Satyashram school at Baherok in the 
course of a letter says; 

“While inspecting the spinning demonstration 
held in the Ashram-sompound by the boys of the 
national school, you pointed out varions defevts of 
the Charkha and asked us to improve their quality 
as well as Our speed. You may as well retnember 
the promise J made to you that we shall try to 
fulfil your instructions and send you a better report 
within 3 months. Since then we have been trying 
our best to increase the speed, which was only 800 
yards at that time. I cannot help reporting to you 
the wonderful achievement we have made in these 
few days, 


“From the 14th May, we all have been spinning 
in competition for one hour every day. It is held 
during the compulsory Charkha hour of the school. 
All the boys and the teachers sit and compete with 
one another. ‘he record of progress, in these eleven 
days, is very enccuraging. At the time of yottt 
visit, the highest record here was only 800 yards 
per hour, and to-dey I have the pleasure to inform 
you that a boy of 14 has spun 58/ yarde of 16 counts 
in an hour and another boy of 15 has spun 269 yarde 
of 51 counts in the same time. 


“On the otherhand, it has solved another difficult 

problem, Perhaps you remember that we are running 
a semi-residential school with 30 selected boys only. 
5 hours are set apart for study, 6 hours for going 
to their houses and taking meal, 6} hours for sleep, 
one hour for games, one for Charkha, 4 an hour for 
prayer and for the remairing 4 hours, the boys were 
left without any employment. To engage the boys for 
that time was, so long, a problem with us. Bat now 
it is solved at last. ‘he boys find so much interest 
in the competition that they keep themselves always 
busy with the bow and making fine slivers for making 
further progress every day. All the boys are making 
steady progres}. They have necessarily improved 
their Charkhas, sent orders for improved spindles 
and have made the Charkhas almost soundless.” 

This is very good progress indeed. Let it not how- 
cver ba eleven days’ wonder. We are often charged with 
lack of sustained energy and application, I hope that 
the improvement so well begun will continue. I know 
that a good and noiseless Charkha in the hands of a 
competent spinner is ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for 


ever,’ M. K. G, 
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With Gandhiji in Bengal 
V 

Oo finishing his tour in North Bengal, Gandhiji 
visited Burdwan and Hooghly. There is nothing new 
to record about this yisit. There were, of course, little 
itema of intewest. Rantb2la’a inadent Gandhiji has given 
elsewhere. ‘Though there was not much yarn presented 
or many good spinners at the demonstration, there was 
one gentleman at Burdwan who came with a present of 
his beantifal cloth span and woven in the family, and 
who said that for three years they had purchased no 
cloth from the market and had determined never to do 
80 in future. We saw also Mr. Mahomed Yasin, M. L. C., 
a middle-sged gentleman and probably the swiftest 
Swarajist spinner we haye seen. ‘If you continue to 
spin so well, I shali have to seek entry to the 
councils’ said Gandhiji complimenting him. At Hooghly, 
Gandhiji met the Arambagh workers who had come 
tramping twenty two miles from their field of activities, 
with loads of Khaddar and yarn and spinning bows in 
drenching rain! It is an exceptionally unhealthy area 
they have chosen, But no disease or discomforts would 
deter them from their mission, and they are steadily 
working away, twenty two iniles in the interior from 
Hooghly, the nearest Railway station. They have given 

45 spinning mombers and 30 non-spinning members. 


We returned to Calcutta by boat. From the boat 
we could see both the banks of the Hooghly studded 
with magnificent mansions, and disfigured by chimneys 
of mills, belonging to the foreign jute merchants who 
have made fortune? whilst the village jute-grower 
barely eked out a living. The fact that our boat, 
of which the use we owed to the good offices of a 
friend, was lent by one of these jute-merchants, suggests 
a comforting reflection that one near day it may be 
possible to persuade them to treat the village jute-grower 
better than hitherto, 


The visit to Shantiniketan was a boon and a solace, 
For, as Gandhiji said at Bolpur, it was a pilgrimage to 
the paternal roof where all the love of the fatherly 
Borodada, the elder brother of the Poet, and of the 
bosom friend Andrews was awaiting him. There were 
of course very long talks with the Poet who was 
anxious to uuderstand things first-hand from Candhiiji, 
a3 he had been long out of India and as he proposcd 
to go abroad very soon, He wanted Gandhiji to tell 
him what he maant by hisclaim to bea Sanatani Hindb, 
Whether he believed in Varnashrama, and if he did, 
what it was; what were the implications ot the Untouch- 
ability Reform and the Charkha and Khaddar. Finally, 
the Poet wanted to know Ganthiji's view of Swaraj 
and the means he adopted to achieve it, I am unable 
tu give the reader the gist of the two days’ conyer- 
sations as they wore, and were intended to be, privileged, 


The meeting with Borodala was uniyue in many 
respects. When Gandhiji went to jail Borodada possibly 
feared that he might not survive Gandhiji’s release. Ilo 
Was not only released but haa gono to soe him. On 
the other hana, Gandhiji’s anxiety to soo Borodada was 
very groat as he had received news of Borodada’s 
failing health, Tho patriarch was all excitement and 
what ho and did was overflowing with love, 
Gandhiji could oot bear to sit in a chair gide by side 


dnid 
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with the venerable Borodada. Even as he set at the 
fect of Dadabhsi Naoroji some thirty-five years sgo, he 
sat down at the feet of Borodeda. ‘Whatever I may 
be to others, I must descend from my hights here at 
least and shed my Mahatmaship!’ he said to Borodada 
who insisted on his sitting in the chair. And for three 
days morning and evemng he listened, as a child to his 
father, to Barodada who showered his choicest blessings 
on him. ‘I know you will conquer’ he said at the 
first meeting, ‘I know tho staff you are made of.” He 
was overpowered with emotion and could fay no more. 
At the next meeting, he talked uninterrupted for the 
best part of an hour, blessing every item of Gandhiji’s 
programme with a fervour and force I had never 
witnessed in him before. ‘Out of the fullness of heart 
the mouth speaketh,’ and it was useless trying to 
restrain him. To him it was not only “bliss to be 
alive in that dawn” of Swaraj, “it was very heaven” 
without being young. ‘ Haith that overcomes mountains 
is tho first step to knowledge—so say the Shastras,’ 
said Borodada. ‘ You started with that faith, and to-day 
yon are nover afraid as you are in possession of the 


Bliss and Brahman’. ajaee wet gr faafa seraa 
was the text he repeated times without number, ‘I 
have faith in you. I have faith in God. My faith in 
you is only next to my faith in God,’ ssid Borodada. 
‘What a pity!’ said Gandhiji langhing, overwelmed by 
the extraordinary love. ‘Before truth and Ahimsa all 
Avidya will disappear,’ went on Borodada. ‘ What is 
Avidya to-day but Imperialsm and Bolshevism and all 
the other isms? They will all be shattered under the 
bombshell of Truth. We gannot fight them with théir 
weapons. You cannot beard the lion in his own den. 
Bat Mahatmaji, you forged your own weapons. Charkha 
is your weapon, not theirs. Ahrmsa is your weapon and 
not theirs and therefore they will be conquered. Even 
if there is discomfiture all around, and fire and sword 
dealing destruction everywhere, I am sure you will stand 
unscathed and uninjured like thst fabled bird Phoenix 
rising ever again from its own ashes. And nothing 
that you do is lost. Buddha lived 2,500 years ago and 
thongh Buddism was swept out of the Jand later, even 
today the Ahimsa that we have inherent in ui from 
generation to generation, is Buddha's legacy. Work on 
in faith onaeg wat far a fA sera I was 
thiaking and thinking the whole day as to what to tell 
you and the light that He gave me after prayers I 
have placed before you. But what am I? I am but 
an humble instrament. It is the Shastras that I am 
repeating and have less right to repeat them than you, 
Bat I could not contain myself and have, therefore, 
prattled away like a boby.’ 

‘Is not this tiring? asked Gandhiji. ‘ Loss tiring 
than other talks’ he sail emphatically, and again 
repoated the sontimenis he had uttered,—this time with 
eyen moro vigour and yvoehemence than before. ‘All 
those that oppose you will disappear like the bubbles 
of time. Trath will conyuer and I can soe defeat 
written on thoir foreheads.’ It was long before this 
‘'Teampet of a Vrophecy’ was silent, the final words 
being ‘1 am speaking all this in the exuberance of joy. 
I haye seon with my own eyes things I dreamt of but 
never expected to see, Jou ate making me speak gn, 
You have taken away my gloom aad I hope that the 
memory of these deys may pall me safe through the 
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dreary journey through tho desert that may stil] ba 
before mo,’ 


The third day was a day of leaye-taking sad aud 
Sacred. I must not attempt to describe it. 


The visit was a god-send to Gandhiji, for it gave 
him the rest of body and sonl he needed so much, I 
have no doubt that it was of some benefit to tho 
members of the Shantiniketan too. They had-a heart to 
heart chat with Gandhiji aad they understood, they said, 
the message of the Chukha better than they did 
before. Already there are some Charkhas working there. 
There is an old Musalman lady, the mother of a 
Vishvabharati professor, giving all her spare time to 
spinning and getting her own cloth made ont of her 
yarn. And I should not wonder if as a result of the 
visit there will be as many more wheels plying than 
ever hefore. M. D. 


The Burmese Charkha 
The picture, given below, is of a typical Burmese 
Charkha that was sent here as a present by a Gujarati 
friend, from a village in Burma. ‘Those who have ever 
Seen pictures of Burmeze temples or pagodas, will al 
once be able to find a family-likeness to them in its 
Outlines. It is light and symmetrical in construction. 


The spokes of the wheel sre made of strong bamboo 
chips and the rim of the wheel is also made of the 
same, fixed on the tops of the spokes. 
of the wheel is 15 inches and the length of the 


The diameter 


whole Charkha is 27 inches altogether. So the 
length is nicely proportioned to the size of the wheel. 
Over the wheel and on the top of the posts snpporting 
the axle of the wheel is a piece of wood, beautifully 
carved in the shapo of the horrs of a cow; and the two 
spindle-holder-supports in the front are made to taper 
in the form of the summit of a pagoda. The whole 
Charkha is beautifully constructed in all its parts. But 
its real beauty lics in tho fact that its spindle is 
attached to the inner instead of ontorside of the spindle- 
holder-supports. There are in these supporis two holes, 
into which are thrust loops of string from outside, 
which serve as spindle holders. At tho ends of the 
strings which form the loops, there are big knots which 
prevent the loops from being pulled out of the holes. 
The advantage of this arrangement is that when the 
Mala is passed over the spindle, the spindle is drawn- 
tightly towards the wheel, and the loops, whilo they serve 
to keep the spindle precisely in its position, leaye its 


movement absolutely free and unencumbered. The result 
is that its revolution is go smooth and harmonious that 
the spinner does not feel in the least inclined to slop 
or leave his wheel. The special advantage of these 
string—holders is that they ast as springs in a carriage 
so that at the time of spinning, the spindle, though it 
swings to and fro, does not throb and the spinning is 
not: disturbed by any jerks and the yarn flows forth from 
the spindle 0 smoothly that it hardly breaks, It is 
noleworthy that even if the spindle is a bit ont, that is 
to say, not qnite straight, it does not seriously affect 
spinning; while when it is perfectly straight, spinning 
becomes a real pleasure. 

Broken pieces of gut-string can easily be used a3 
spindle-holdes and they last fairly long. The spindle 
also revolyes more smoothly, when gut-pieces are used; 
for in the case of gut, there is less friction; becanse 
unlike ordinary string, it does not get flattened by the 
constant pressare of the ¢pindle against it. It is not to 
be understood that these holders do not require lubri- 
cation. Oiling certainly leads to smoother working and 
prolongs ihe life of the holders. 

Tho friend who presented this Charkha had bought 
it from a Burmese woman for Rs. 2. It is an old 
Charkha; yet not a single part of it is worn out. It 
is a tangible proof of the artistic sense of the old 
Burmese Charkha-makers as well as that of the spinners 
who used them. 

The contrivance of flexible string guts for holding 
the spindle, which characterizes this Charkha can be 
fitted on to any spinning-wheel of whatever description, 
as will be evident from the front section of an ordinary 
wheel in the picture. Only one should see that the 
wheel is sufficiently long. This, however, does not 
mean that in the wheels, that aro of shorter length, 
this arrangement cannot be made. Only in that case 
as the spindle gets nearer to the wheel, the contact of 
the Mala with the spindle would be briefer and therefore 
its control over the spindle would be necessarily less 
than it ought to be. If the length of the wheel is 3 
fect, the arrangement can be effected quite satisfactorily, 
The string or gnt used for the spindle holders must 
vary in thickness in accordance: with the thickness or 
otherwise of the spindle. When the Charkha is of shorter 
length, there is one way in which this contrivance 
can be adopted without, in any way, lessehing the control 
of the Mala over’the spindle. Bamboo strips of sufficient 
length may be thrast into the two holes in the two 
spindle-holder-supports and in these bamboo strips two 
holes may ho made at a proper distance from the wheel 
and into these holes may be thrust pieces of gut or 
strings, with the loops for holding the spindle pointing 
downwards. The required length for the Mata will 
thereby be obtained, 

I hope that the spinners who read this will try this 
arrangement on their wheels. It can be made withonat 
any exponse whatsoever. Owing to the fact that there is 
less breakage of thread in spinning, the yarn turned ont 
is stronger and better, This by itself is no small advantage. 
But there is one mira. The spinner, saved by this device 
of the jerkless spindle from the worry of avoiding frequent 
breakages can devote all his attention to improving the 
count of his yarn and is thus enabled to produce a much 
finer thread than he ordinarily could. 


Maganlal K. Gandhi 


Not Man’s Work ? 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Thus writes a professor: 

“Personally, I have fall faith in the spinning 
wheel and Khaddar. I fully understand that without 
Kbaddar there can be no common bond between the 
classes and the masses of India. And without a 
common bond, without feeling as one, no country 
ean accomplish anything, much less India. Besides, 
I can very well understand that a suecess in sufficient 
production of Khaddar is bound to result in excladiag 
foreign cloth. Khaddar programme must be worked 
gut to a snecess, if India is to achieve freedom. 


“But I am of opinion that you have begun at 
the wrong end. To ask able-bodied men to sit for 
spinning, like women, is what appears odd in the 
eyes of most of the people. I quite appreciate the 
veflection that we, at present, are no better than 
women. Still, the reality is that we, all of n3, can’t 
iake up the work which has been associated in Our 
country, for centuries, with women. Again, I would 
have consented to shake off this acquired notion, 
could I be persuaded to balieve that at least the 
female population of the coantry have taken up the 
canse of spinning and that it still requires farther 
suppart from the male population. To ask men to 
ply the spinning wheel while the female folk strat 
about in fine foreign saris is putting the cart before 
the horse. Besidos, the question of foreiga cloth ia 
India is not so much of men’s creation as of 
women’s and therefore, I think, io press the use of 
the spinning wheel and Khaddar on mogn, instead 
of women, is to begin the solution at the wrong end. 

“In my humble opinion, you should have left men 
alone, tusy with their yarious sorts of political 
propagandas and should have taken your message 
direct to the women of the land. Let your great 
programme of Charkha and Khaddar be confined to 
women for the present and let men fight the battle 
of freedom with manlier weapons.” 

Tho Jotter was rather long. I have boiled down the 
argument without changing the language. It is evident 
the learned professor does not know the condition of 
the women of India, Or, he would have known that 
ordinarily men do not get the privilege or the 
opportunity of addressing women. It has been my good 
fortune, no doubt, to be able todo soto a certain extent. 
But in spite of all the facilities given to me, I have 
not been able to reach them to the extent I have 
reached men. He should also know that the women 
cannot act without the consent of men. I can quote 
several instances where men have prevented women from 
adopting the Charkha or Khaddar. Thirdly, women 
cannot make the inventions and the changes that men 
can make. Had the movement of spinning been 
confined only to women, it would have been impossible 
to make the improvements that the Charkha has 
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andergone during the past four years or to organise 
spinning in the maaner it has been. Fourthly, it is 
contrary to experiencs to say that any vocation is 
exclusively restrved for one sex only. Cooking 1 
predominantly the occupation of women. But a soldier 
would be worthless who cannot cook his owa food. The 
whole of the cooking in camps is necessarily and 
naturally done by men. Moreover, whilst women 
natarally cook for the household, organised cooking on 
a large scale is universelly done by men throughout 
the world. Fighting is predominantly men’s occupation, 
but Arab women fought like heroines side by side with 
their husbands in the early straggles of Islam. Rani of 
Jhansi distinguished herself for her bravery as very 
few men did during the Sepoy Revolt. And to-lay in 
Europe we find women shining as lawyers, doctors and 
administrators. ‘he clerical profession is being almost 
mnopolised by women short-hand writers and typists. 
Why is spinning not a manly occupation ? Why is anything 
that will bring about the economic and spiritual uplift 
of India (and spinning will according to the Professor) 
not manly enough for men? Does not the professor 
know that it was a msn who invented the spinning 
jenny? Had he not invented it the history of mankind 
would have been written differently. Needle-work is 
essentially women's work. But the master tailors of the 
world are men. And it was a man who invented the 
sewing machine. Had Singer despised the needle, he 
would not have left his legacy to mankind. Had men 
taken care of spinning side by side with the women of 
India in days gone by, we would perhaps have never 
given up spinning as we did under pressure from the 
Kast India Company. The politician may devote 
himself t9 pure politics as much as he likes, 
but if we are to clothe onvselves by the joint effort of 
millions, the pdlitician, the poet, the potentate, the 
paundit and the pauper, male or female, Hindu or 
Muialman, Christian, Parsi or Jew, will have religiously to 
give half an hour.to spinning for the sake of the country. 
Religion of humanity is not the exclusive prerogative 
of any sex or clas3. It is the prerogative, nay the daty, 
of all, The religion of Indian humanity demands half 
an hoor's spianing at least from every one who calls 
himself or herself Indian. 


Analysis of Competitors 

‘I'he reader will be interested to learn the analysis 
according to provinces of the competitors who have sent 
in their essays on handspinning. Here is the list: 


Andhra 4 Tamil Nad 19 
Gajarat i) Bombay 4 
U. P. 3 Behar 2 
Bengal 3 Maharashtra 3 
Burma 1 Kerala 1 
Orissa 2 Karnaiak 1 
Panjab 5 C. P. (Marathi) 1 
Sindh 1 Ceylon 1 
A Gajarati, 1 Anonymons 1 
(London) oie 
Total 62 


The response made is a healthy sign of the interest 
that is being taken in the competition. We shall soon 
know the resalt as to quality, The examiners are basy 


exsminipg the essays, M. K. G. 
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Ayurvedic System 
(By M. Kk. Gandhi) 
Kaviraj Gananath Sen writes: 


‘I take this opportunity of drawing your 
attention to the fact that tho speech you delivered 
When laying the foundation stone of the Ashtanga 
Ayurveda Vidyalaya has been greatly misconstrued 
both by the public and by the Ayurvedic physicians 
of Calcutta. May I suggest that you will kindly 
explain that you did not mean to condemn Ayurveda 
itself or its conscientious votaries but only a certain 
section of them who lived by fraud? To me such 
an explanation appears to be urgently required in 
view of the fact that almost all Bengali papers are 
misinterpreting your speech and condemning us for 
not contradicting it.” 

I gladly comply with the request, the more so as 
it enables me to express my views about Ayurvedic 
medicine. 

I must say at the outset that I was reluctant to 
preform the ceremony referred to as I was reluctant even 
to perform the ceremony of opening the Tibbi College by 
reason of the views I hold on Medicine in general as 
expressed in my booklet Indian Home Rule. Seventeen 
years’ observation has made no material change in them. 
If I rewrote the book, it is just possible thai I 
Should state the views in a different language. But I 
could no more resisé the oganisers of my tour than I 
could a bosom friend like Hakim Saheb. But I told 
them that my speech might prove embarrassing. Had I 
been absolutely hostile to the movement I should of course 
have declined the honour at any cost. But I could 
_-reconcile myself to the performance subject to the 
conditions I named at the meeting. I hope that the 
collega of which I laid the foundation and +9 which I 
understand the founder, himself a Kaviraj, has devoted a 
princely sum, will contribute to the alleviation of real 
suffering and make discoveries and researches in Ayurveda 
- that will enable the poorest in the land to know and 
use the simple indiginous drugs and teach people to 
learn the laws of preventing disease rather than curing 
them. 

My quarrel with the medical profession in general 
is that it ignores the soul altogether and strains at 
nothing in seeking merely to repair such a fragile instru- 
ment as the body. Thus ignoring the soul, the profession 
pats men at its mercy and contributes to the diminutioa 
of human digaity and self-control. I note with thankful- 
ness that in the West a school of thought is rising 
slowly but surely which takes count of the soul in 
trying to repair a diseased body and which, therefore, 
relies less on drugs and more on nature as a_ powerful 
healing ‘agent. My-quarrel with the professors of 
Ayurvedic system is that many of them, if not indeed 
a vast majority of them, ure mere quacks pretending to 
know much more than they actually do, arrogating to 
themselves an infallibility and ability to cure all 
diseases. ‘These gentlemen have no humility in them. 
They will not study the Ayurvedic system and wrest 
from it the secrets which appear at present to be 
completely hidden from the world. They impute to 
Ayarveda an omnipotence which it does not possess, and 
in so doing they have made it a stagnant system in 
.stead of a gloriously progressive science. I know of 
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not a single discovery or inyention of any importance 


on the part of Ayurvedic physicians as against a 
brilliant array of discoveries and inventions which 
Western physicians and surgeons boast. In fact, 


Ayurvedic physicians’ diagnosis as a rule consists ia 
feeling the pulse which I have known many to claim, 
enables them to know even whether the patient is suffering 
from appendicitis, Whether the science of the pulse ever 
enabled ancient physicians to diagnose every known 
disease, no one can tell. But it is certaia that the 
claim cannot be sustained at the present moment. The 
only thing Ayurvedic physicians can safely claim is a 
knowledge of some vegetable and metallic drugs of great 
potency which some of them succead in administeriag 
for disease they only guess and therefore ofsen with much 
harm to their poor patients. Tho advertisements of 
madicines that excite animal passions add immorality to 
incapacity and make those who resort to these practices 
a real danger to society. 


I know: of no association of Ayurvedic physicians 
that protests against or endeavours to check this 
ceaseless flow of immorality which is sapping Indian 
manhood and making of many old men monsters living 
merey to satisfy their lust. Indeed, I have known such 
physicians enjoying a status of sespectability in medical 
society. Whenever, therefore, I get an opportunity I seize 
it to drive the (ruth home to the physicians Ayurvedic and 
Unani and plead for truth, humiliiy and patient research. 
I am a Jover of all that is ancient and noble. I believe 
that there was a time when Ayurvedie and Unani medi- 
cine served a noble purpose and was progressive. 
There was a time when I activly helped these 
physicians and believed in them, But experience has 
undecieved me. I have been grieved to find arrogance 
and ignorance among many such physicians. It hurts 
me to find a noble profession being prostituted for 
making money. I have written this not to condemn 
individuals. I have merely reduced to writing the 
impression that has been left on my mind by a_ long 
course of- observation of the practice of Ayurvedic 
physicians, It is no answer to say, as has been said, that 
Ayurvedic physicians have copied the evils { have named 
from their Western brethren, A wise man copies not 
what is bad but that which is good. Let our Kavirajes, 
Vaidyas and Hakim3 apply to their calling a scientific 
spirit that Western physicians show, let them copy the 
latter’s humility, let them reduce themselves to poverty 
in investigating the indiginous drugs and let them frankly 
acknowledge and assimilate that part of Western medicine 
which they at present do not possess. Let them shun 
the irreligion of the Western scinetists, which, in order 
to heal the body and in the name of science, subjects 
the lower animal kingdom to the hideons tortures which 
pass muster under the name of vivisection. Some will 
retort that there is warrant for vivisection in Ayurveda, 
If ‘there is, am sorry. No warrant even in the four Vedas 


can sanctify sacrilege. 


The Hindi Navajivan 


According to the present arrangements the Hind: 
Navajivan 18 issued on Thursday, simultaneously with 
Young India. The latest articles of Gandhiji, are thus 
made avatlable to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 
same day on which they appear in Young India, Annual 
subscription, Ra. 4 only, Apply to, Manager, Hindi 
Nauajivan, Ahmedabad, 
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Notes 
‘Too Harsh a Rebuke’ 
A pleader friend writes : 
“1 find in Youug India dated 14-5-25 on pago 
170, under the heading “ Weaver's Complaint,” tbe 
following remarks : 

« «The complaint is the proof of great indifierence 
on the part of the spinning members. ie bs Bat to 
spin without patting one’s heart into it is to deceive 
onesel and the nation.’ ” 

sent 
and 


«J wrote to you a letter on 99-53-25 and 
200 yards of yarn spun by me, a3 sample 
requested you to test it, or get it tested by your 
experts and let me know the defects in it, if any. 
But I have had no reply till now. In that letter 
I have expressed my fears in clear terms; and the 
note in Youny India above relerred 10, shows that 
my fears are well-founded. 

“| have also said in that lotter that, every spinner 
cannot know what defects there are in his yarn; 
and that some arrangement should be mado to 
point out the defec's, so that the spinner may know 
where to make the improvement. I cannot agree 
with your remarks that tho spinner whoso yarn i3 
not quite up to the mark spins indifferently 9r 
without putting his heart into it and thus dveeives 
himself and tho nation. It will be unfair to deter: 
mine the sincerity of a spinning member from the 
quality of the yarn he has been able to spin. The 
defects in the yarn may be due to want of proper 
knowledge as to the required twist. I may say that 
the very fact that the member is spinning and 
sending his quota regularly is the proof of his 
earnestness and sincerity. For ¢hero is no compulsion 
on him. All his work is voluntary and self-:riposed, 
It cannot, therefore, ke said that he has no_ heart 
in his work; but on the other hand, he is natarally 
anxious to send the best and the most useful stuff. 
Sach being, in my opinion, the state of things, to 
say that he steals merit is rather too harsh a rcbuko, 

«“T shall fecl highly obliged to you, sir, if you 
can show us (the mere spinners) the way to know 
whether the yarn spun by us is quite up to the 
mark or not.” 

If what the friend writes abont tho supposed inability 
to test the quality of yarn without one being a weaver 
or a spinning expert were true, my remarks might be 
regarded as ‘too harsh a rebuke’, But as a matter of 
fact, to distinguish weavable yarn from unweayable is a 
simple performance. The eye tells one wether it is even 
or uneven or fluffy and a pall by tho hand shows 
Weatber it is woll-twistud or not. 1t is, therefvre, not 
necessary for one to be a weaver fo know roughly tho 
quality of yarn span. Moreover, a careful man will go 
to a weaver to haye his yarn tested by him. Thousands 
who are spinning well are not weavers at all but they 
distinguish good yarn from bad without much difficulty, 
It is quite likely that the yarn sent by my correspondent 
Was received at the Ashram. But being incessantly on 
the move, I would not have got it. Bot henceforth ho 
should adopt the snggestion I have made. In thie gaol 
we had a sample of mill-4pon yarn abont two yards in 
length given aud we wero called upon to Spiu according 
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to the sample. Everyone who cannot judge som 
directions should procore a little mill-yarn of a given 
count and draw a thread of that count and «ualily. It 
is perhaps now clear why I accused spinners, who sent 
indifferent ropes, of ‘stealing merit’. Bat to show 
that I did not wish to do any injustice to any spinner 
I hasten to admit that there must be many like the 
pleader friend who have sent bad yarn because they 
have known no better. Dut these are not many for 
the simple reason that warnings and instructions were 
repeatedly issued in these pages as also separately by 
the A. I. K. B, during the time that yarn was being 
delivered to it, 
Spinning in Schools 

The brilliant success that has attended the introduction 
of spinning in tho Allahabad Municipal schools has been 
adyerted to in the columns of Youny India already, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru now reports: 

“he Manicipel Boards of Jucknow, Farrukhabad 
Benarcs, Cawnpore and Mivzapur, and the District 
Boards of Jhansi, Banda, Basti and Azambseg have 
introduced or are introducing spinning in their schools. 
It appears that many other local boards in U. P. are 
considering the matter and are communicating with 
ihe U. P. BP. C. C. in regard to it.” 

I yenture to congratulate these munieipalities on 
their laudable resolve. A gevious obstacle in the way of 
introducing spinning in its schools that was complained 
of by the municipal education department of Allahabad, 
in its réport was the frequency with which the wheels 
got oul of order aud want of space. With careful handling, 
no spinning whecl need go ont of repair. But the complaint 
about space is a serious handicap in all cities. I commend 
to the attention of the schcol suthoritics the beautiful 
takli. It is carried in one’s pocket. All the children can 
work it simultaneously. It never goes out of order and 
takes no space. It can be used anywhere and every- 
where. In tho Allahabad municipal schools, for instance, 
there were only 334 wheels for 5,400 boysand girls to 
work at but of these one half remained idle for want of 
repair. I am sure that the wheels did not give more 
than 150 yards per boy or yirl per 45 minutes. That 
means 47,250 yards daily at the most. A takii will not 
yield more than 30 yards in the same time. Bat all 
the 5,400 can work at the same time. Therefore, one 
would get, through the use of tlio takli, 10,200 yards per 
day, ‘.¢ more than doable the quantity yielded by the 
wheels. The takli, therfore, is the best spinning instrament 
in the long run for schooJs and such groups. The tekli 
takes no more time to master than the wheel. I, 
therefore, recommend the immediate adoption of the 
tukli in the Allahabad municipal schools, They may 
retain the Charkha for individual boys who may want 
to give oxtra’tims to them and are anxious to turn out 
large quantities of yarn. M. K. G. 
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The Great Bereavement 


When the heat feels a deep cut the pen refuses to 
move. I am too much in the centre of grief to be 
able to send much for the readers of Young India across 
the wire. The five days of communion with the great 
patriot which I had at Darjeeling brought hs nearer 
to each other than we ever were before. | realised not ouly 
how great Deshbandhu was but also how good he was. 
India has lost a jewel. But we must regain it by 
gaining Swarajya. 


Calcutta, 17th Juno. 


M. K. Gandhi 


Notes 
Spinning in Darjeeling 

But for the presence of Deshbindbu Das in 
Darjeeling; I hardly think I would have gone there 
though the sight ofthe snowy range was a temptstion. 
I had thought that, for me, to deliver the message of 
the Charkha to the fashionable people of Darjeeling 
would be simple folly. My fear wrs wolly unjustified. I 
was privileged to address a meeting of ladies who listened 
to the message of the wheel with sympathy. Mrs. Blair, 
the late W. C. Bonnerjee’s daughter, was to start a 
spinning c’ass for the fashionable ladics I was privileged 
too, to deliver my message to a small meetisg of mission- 
aries. Of this, however, perhaps more later. Nor did 
I know that I should have the good fortune to s9e so 
many Nepali, Bhutia and other people. They evinced 
the greatest interest in the message. But my keenest 
joy was to seo Shrimati Basanti Devi Das _learzicg 
spinning and taking a vow religiously to spin every day 
for at least half an hour except in cases of illnes3. Her 
daughter knew it already. But sho had neglect:d it. 
She has now returned to it and added spinning by the 
taki which she picked in 10 minutes. Shrimati Urmila 
Devi and her children have been spinning regularly for 
some time now. And Deshbandhu himself took lessons 
on the tukli. But he finds spinniag harler than giving 
defea's to the Government or winning cases for clients. 
‘My husband can hardly turn the key of his box right ; 
I have always to help him’ pleaded Basanti Devi on 
behalf of her husband. ‘You can, therefore, understand 
why it is so difficult for him to learn spinning,’ But 
Deshbanéhu has assured me that he is goi-g to insist 
on learniag spinning. He had lessons in spinning at 
the wheel in Patna. They wera interrupted by his 
illness. He told me that he thoroughly believed in the 
Charkha and wanted to help it in every way possible, 
1t was a perfect pleasure to me to see the whole house- 
hold of the Mayor of Calcutta plying the Charkha in 
fashionable Darjecling and creating a Charkha atmosphere 
there. Needless: to say, they were all dressed in Khaddar, 
For Deshbandhu Khaddar is not ceremonial wear, {t is 
habitual with him. He tells me it would be difficult 
for him to revert to the foreign or mil!l-made cloth 
even if he wished to. 

| Since the above was set in t i i 
of the passing away of the sate ae hich onal Beye capil 
at Darjeeling, owing to heart-failure, Asstt. Editor, Y. I. Pes 
— a Secretary 

‘Those who are interested in i ; 
Linden iat. sacle protection will not, 
upon me, At the time of accepting it I warned the 
metabérs of the Committee that I should be perfect] 
useless for any work for the Association, if 1 did se 
succeed in finding a good secretary, I Tegret to inform 
them, aad others interested, that I have as yet failed 
to find one to my satisfaction. He must have a 
competent knowledge of English and at least a working 
knowledge of Hindustani. He should be a whole time 
worker with no other calls upon his time. He must be 
a lover of the Cow and have faith in the programme 
sketched by the Association to achieve its Objact. He 
mast have ® pore character and a healthy body. He 
will be paid according to his needs go loug as thay are 
not extraordinary. Lastly, he must be a student capable 
of application; for he will be oxpected to study the 


the trust imposed 
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literature connected with Cow protection. Will those who 
think they possess the foregoing qualifications please 
write to me giving full particulars including the 
salary required ? 

Tilak Swaraj Fund 

What use has been made of this fund is question 
that still continues to worry people. A Punjabi corres- 
pondent says that in the course of his Khaddar tour he 
finds people inquiring about the disposal of the fund, 
I have repeatedly stated in these columns that fall and 
certified balance-sheets have been published from time 
to tims. Let the public also realise that the fund was 
distributed among twenty-one provinces and that several 
lacs were earmarked. Not only has the A. I. C. C, 
published an All-India talance-sheet, but the Provinces 
too, have done likewise. Though there has been here 
and there misapplication of the fands and even defalcation, 
on the whole I am satisfied that the money has been 
spent for the parpose intended. Any patient student of 
Congress affairs can, whenever he wishes, study the 
printed figures and find out for himself how the money 
was used. 

What of Purses ? 

The same Punjabi correspondent asks how the purses 
presented to me at the different places are utilised. As 
a rule, the money is left at the places where it is given 
with instructions for its use in the Khaddar prépaganda. 
Only, where I find no one whom I want to entrust with 
the use of the money given, I keep it with me and 
use it through the Ashram for Khaddar propaganda. 
Where the money is earmarked, naturally, I have nothing 
to do but to hand the contents for the earmarked 
purpose to the persons concerned. 

Has no Use now 

The correspondent writes: “During my hawking 
tours I find people saying, ‘as the Congress is on the 
wane why are you giving yourself the useless trouble of 
hawking Khrddar? When the Congress becomes strong 
again, we will buy Khaddar; now we wear foreign 
cloth. Let us give ourselves the pleasure of using it 
for the time-being.’ Thus talked to me several pleaders, 
This is one side of the picture. I met a pleader 
who bought some himeelf and took us to people and 
promised to hawk Khaddar twice every week among all 
sorts of people.” 

The instances of steady work can be multiplied. But 
I have never yet met any one to say what these 
pleader friends in the Panjab are reported to have said. 
Surely, they do not need to be told that Khaddar is not 
for temporary use. It is a permanent article of wear as 
wheat and rice are permanent articles of food. And 
they could only have been joking when they said that 
they wanted the pleasure of wearing foreign cloth. Is 
there pleasure in wearing it? Is it not the same thing 
as saying that there is pleasure in slavery? It was not 
an uncommon experience, when slavery was abolished in 
the Scuthern States, to find slaves refusing freedom; 
slavery had become second nature with them. . 

‘Feed the Millions’ 
A member of the 49th Bengali Regiment Weites ; 


“It is admitted on all hands that you are the 
greatest leader of the world, What is the greatest 
leader for? The greatest leader is for providing the 
starving millions of India! Is n't it? So long as 
you are not able to feed and clothe the thirty-two 
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crores of Indians, you can't expect Swaraj. I can 

Sive you Swaraj in no time, if yOu can give me one 

hundred crores of rupees. You speak of Swaraj, you 

Speak of Charkha etc., but y(a do not speak of 

feeding the starving people. ‘lhe man who does not 

get proper food, cannot tako to Charkha. First of 
all ‘belly’ then cloth. I can remain stark naked for 

a day, but I cannot remain withcut food even for a 

couple of hours. If you can fecd ard give money 

to the Indians, the Indian masses will at once respond 
to your call, otherwise not.” 

In the first place, let me repudiate the: ‘greatest 
man‘ title though I do not need to do it, as I have 
never claimed or accepted it. Daily do J feel bith my 
littleness and helplessness. I have never yet realised my 
greatness, But if ‘providing the starving millions’ can 
make me great, I am on the way to greatness. Kor I 
claim nothing less for my prescription, the Charkha. It 
is designed to feed and clothe the starving millions, 
Clothing, I admit, is a Secondary coasideration. But 
the Charkha is intended to feed first and then to clothe. 
I have proposed to give not merely one hundred crores 
of rupzes once for all, My proposal is to give sixty 
crores at least every year. .I gladly accapt the formula 
that the famishing masses will respond to the cell only 
of those who give them food and money. My gift 
includes both. Bat who will bell the cat? A physician 
cam prescribe an infallible remedy, he cannot compel the 
patient to adopt it. The disease of the masses is nct 
want of money so much as it is want of work. Labour 
is money. He who provides dignified labour for the 
millions in their cottages, provides foad and clothing, or 
which is the same thing, money. The Cherkha provides 
such labour. Till a better substitute is found, it must, 
therefore, hold the field. 


Nationalism 2s. Internationaiism 

A gentleman met me in Darjeeling and related to me 
the story of a nurse who preferred not to sorve her 
nation io the injury of others. ‘lhe story was, I could sea 
at once, related for my edification -I gently explaiied to 
the friend that evidently he had not followed my writings 
or doings, though he claimed to have done so. I told 
him, too, that my p>triotism was not narrow, and that, it 
included not merely the welfare of India but the whole 
world. I told hin farther, that being a humble man 
knowing my own linitations, I was sati3fied with the 
service of my own country, taking care at the same time 
that I. did nothing with the intentioa of injuring another 
‘country. In my opinion, it is imp2ssible for one to be 
internationali:t withont be'rfy’ a nationalist. Internationalism 
‘is: possible only when nationalism becomes a fact, 7, ¢ 
‘when yeoples belonging to diffsrent countries have 
organised themselves and are able to sct as one man, 
It is not nationalism that is evil, it is the 
narrownes?, selfishness, exclusiveners which is the bane 
6f modern nations which is evil. ach wants to profit at 
the expetse of, and rise ‘on, the ruin of the other. Indian 
nationalism has, I hope, struck a different path. It 
wants to organise itself or to fiad full self-expression 
for the benefit and rervice of humanity at large. Any 
way, there is no uncertainty about my patriotism or 
nationalism. God having cast my lot in the midst of 
the people of India, I should be ustroe to my Maker if 
I failed to serve them. If I donot know how to serve 
them I shall never know how to serve humanity. And J 


cannot possibly go wrong so long as I do not harm 
other nations in the act of serving my country. 
Hindi in Bengal 

Some lovers of Hindi are not satisfied that I insist 
On speaking in Hindi to the audiences in Bengal and 
that I plead for it in season and ont of season at public 
meetings. By the permission and kindness of the 
members who were all Mnglish scholars, I spoke, even to 
the select audience I had at the Bengal Sahitya Parishad’ s 
mecting, in Hindi. But these lovers of Hindi would 
have me to open Hindi classes in Bengal and carry on 
propaganda as I was instromental in doing in the Southern 


Presidency. J am sorry I cannot respond. I have come 
to the limit of my resources. Moreover, there ig a 
large Hindi-knowing population in Calcutta. There are 


even Hindi newspapers published in that city of palaces. 
It is, therefore, up ty the lovers of Hindi in Calcutta to 
shoulder the burden. They have both money and 
scholars. It is possible for them to have Hindi classes 
in all the chief centres of Bengal. My sympathy would 
naturally be with any ruch movement. But the 
organisation must be conducted by Iccal enthusiasts. If 
the Sonth and Benga! can be induced to take up Hindi, 
the question of a common medium for all India is 
easily solved. Nowhere else have I ever found any 
difficulty in making myself understood through my kroken 
Hindi or Hiadustani. 


Tamil Nad | 
The reader will recall that in the list of Congress 
membership under the new franchise, Tamil Nad figures 


were given in a lumpeat 1,400. I have now rece ved a 
wire from the Secretary saying that till the end of 


May there were 989 enrolled as A class and 802 as B 
class members. Encouraging as this is, Tamil Nad can 
easily do much better. M. K. G 


The South African Colour Bar 

he ‘ Mizes and Works Act Amendment Bill’ popularly 
called ih> *Coloar Bar Bill’ only obtaired a narrow 
majority cf eleven votes on its second reading, the Cape 
members voting against it. It now goes before the 
Sclect Committee. Mr. Beyers has declared, on behalf 
of the Government, that if a formula can be found that © 
omits the word ‘Asiatic’ he will be glad to uso it, but 
he adds that it must be such a formula as will @#event 
the posibility of anti-Asiatic regalations being rescinded 
afterwards by the High Court. This means, that while 
he is willing 10 consider Indian fentiment, he is not 
willing at all in substance to modify the Colour Bar. 
It appears also that Gereral Smuts is only prepared to 
go thus far in concil.ating Indian opinion. He has not 
charged at all with regard to the Colour Bar. 


One of the most serious factors is this, that the 
Mivister of the Interior ij determined to apply the Bill, 
when it beccme3 an Act, not only in the Transvaal and 
Natal, bat also in the Cape Province. To do so wonld 
in reality be equivalent to a breach of the Act of Union 
on the colour question, for the Caps has liberal 
traditions. But such.bteaches of sotemn pledges, on the 
part of the ttrorg, are becoming so commoa now a days 
that it is imp2ssible, to keep eount of them all. It is 
this fact that hws led to, the w'thdrawal of Capo support 
from the new BiN, and it was to conciliate the Cape that 
the ‘Cape coloured’ people have been lefs out of tha 
Bill altogether. C. F. A, 
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Are We Ready? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


“Mr. Bharucha has made a public appeal to me to 
call an all-parties “cOnference again because in his 
opinion time is now favourable for it. Deshbandhu Das 
hag placed in my hands a copy of the Mahratta in which 
also I observe a similar appeal. I am aware that 
Sarojiai Devi holds s‘milar views. But my position is 
mech the same on this suggestion as on that of calling 
an A. I. C. C. meeting. If I get a requisition say from 
Mr. Jinnah; Sir Mohmad Shafi, Pandit Madan Mohaa 
Malaviyaji, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Srinivas Sastri, Sir 
Surendra Nath, the orthodox Non-Brahmin leaders, 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Dr. Sapra and others, I chall 
gladly convene the conference. Personally I think that 
we are not more ready today for coming t gether than 
we were in Delhi. If it is about Swaraj that we are to 
meet we shall. quarrel over the Hindu-Muslim question. 
If itis abont getting all parties on the Congréss 
platform, then the A. I. C. C. is the proper body first to 
consider or devise new pans. For unless the precent 
Congressmen are fairly united in the desire and the 
plan of execution, a general conference must prove futile. 
If it is the spinning franchise alone that stands in the 
way the method is simpler still. The original party 
to the franchise pact should first consider the saggestion 
to revise it. They are the Swaraj Party—not the 
individual Swarajists—and myself. The pact was between 
the party and myself, representing no party but still 
representing an indefinite number of mén holding my 
views. I want to do nothing in the Congress without 
the consent of the Swaraj Purty. If that party, 
therefore, desires a revision of the franchise, it can have 
it even now for the asking, so far as I am _ concerned. 
And when the party has made up its mind, the A. I. C.C, 
meeting can be called to give effect to its desires, I 
regard myself as nothing in the Congress. I admit that 
I do not carry educated India with me in my views on 
Spinning as on several other things. Educated Indians 
brought the Congress into being and they must 
dominate and shape its policy. I feel that I represent 
the mass mind however inadequately it may be. But I 
want to act upon the Congress only indirectly by 
carryigg conviction to individuals by argument and 
facts,-not by taking votes which might be given for 
considerations not based on merits. So long as the masses 
do not think for themselves and are likely ta be 
swayed by those who, for the time being, excercise 
influence on them, it will be wrong to use their votes, If, 
therefore, the Swaraj Party, which undonbtedly represents 
the bulk of cducated India, desires-to reject the spinning 
franchise, it can do so to-day without any opposition 
from me. Only, then it will be improper to expect me 
to lead the Congress. I am unfit just now for any other 
work bot that of the triple constructive programme, For 
me saccess in it is Swaraj, and Swaraj withont it is an 
impossibility. I mast, therefore, make rocan for those 
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who take what has been called s broader view of 
things. 

Mr. Deshmukh is said to have suggested that I 
should retire from public life if I c&nnot revise my 
views. I have not seen his Satara address. But if he 
has said so, I think he had a perfect right to do 80. 
I would’ say the same thing of one who, I may think 
was, by his activity, doing harm to the country. Did 
not all non cooperators call upon councillors to resign ? 
Mr. Deshmukh may be wrong, bat his right to correct 
a public man may not be questioned; nor has he said 
anything strange or new. Indeed, there was & time 
when I seri usly thonght of retiring, but I found that 
it was no use. I believe with Maulana Mahomed Ali 
that a pablic man may not give up his trast so long 
as he believes in it. He mast be relieved of it. He 
seid that if I retired prematurely I would be putting an 
undue strain upon political opponents and on the country. 
I must cease to be popular before I could retire inspite 
of confidence in my message. And even then it often 
becomes a point of extreme delicacy to decide between 
persistence and withdrawal. The fact is, retirement. at 
the bidding of another from service voluntarily taken 
up is not so simple as it may appear. But Mr. Desh- 
mukh has courageously paved the way for the public 
to think out the question. Those who would have me 
to leave the field should at least create public opinion 
against my methods and views which they‘ regard as 
unsound. My Mahatmaship is no passport for the 
currency Of bad coin. 


But the Charkha is no bad coin for me. 1 have 
faith in it to defend it against the whole world. I 
want freedom for all. I can think of it only in non- 
violent terms. If we are to get our freedom by stnctly 
non-violent means, ye can get it only through the 
Charkha which necessarily includes Hindu-Muslim unity, 
removal of untouchability and several other things which 
I need not mention here. In my opinion, the Congress 
will commit a terrible mistake if it abolishes the franchise. 
Bat my belief in democracy is worth nothing if it does 
not inclade the right to commit even terrible mistakes. 
I, therefore, know that my belief, though right in my 
estimation, must be rejected if the others do not feel it 
within them. I went a living faith in the Charkha 
and confequent active co-operation. Mere mechanical 
assent without corresponding action can do no good to 
anybody. And in coming to a conclusion on the subject 
my personality must be d’smissed from consideration. 
No man is indispensable for the evolution of this great 
and ancient land of Dharma, Let India live though a 
hundred Gandhis have to perish. 


V. V. S. lyer 

The reade:s of Youny India will share my regret 
over the death by drownirg of Sjt. V. V, S. Iyer. 
I had tho pleasare of meeting him in London yess ago, 
He was then a fiercs anarchist. But he gradually 
mellcwed down. The fire of patriotism burnt none 
the lees brightly in him. He*was a staonch Non-co- 
operator and latterly he had intended to devote 
himself -ntirely ¢)» condacting the Shermadeyi 
Gurukul, I always regarded: him es a fine sincere and 
p2reeverng servent of the nation. May his softl rest ie 


Peace. M, K. G, 


June 18, 1925 
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A Domestic Chapter- 
(By a3. K, Gandhi ) 
A vakil from Lyallpur sends the following letter 
addressed to the Kditrr, Yeung India: 


. “ About three or four years ego, a company 
‘All-India Stores Ltd.’ was started at Calcutta with 
Mr. H. M. Gandhi, son of onr Mahatmaji, a3 one 
of the directors, a3 advertised by a representative 
of the said company at Rawalpindi. A client of mine 
was persuided to pay certain sums to the said 


Tepresentative and also to the company in pursuance - 


of his havisg been so persuaded to become a share- 
holder. I have written to the known and notified 
addres:, 22 Amratalla Street, Calcutta, of the ecmpany 
and so has my c’ient. My client fears that perhaps 
ii was a bogas affair and he has been done out of 
his money. In the interests of your ( Mahatma’s ) 
good name and the ecozomic welfare of this poor 
country, I fondly hope and wish and even pray, 
my clieat’s fears may be unfounded. The post office 
hos re‘urned all our letters back through the Dead 
Letter Office So, some ground at least exists for my 
cliest suspecting that the conpany is no more. Is 
it a fact that Mahatmaji’s son wa3 a Director in it, 
and is it a fect that such a company came into 
beiag and is still existing, and where? 

Please excuse my writing to you about it. My 
client who is a Mohamedan gentleman and whose 
respect for Mahatmaji led him to become a share- 
holder in the company, wants to verify theto facts. 
Hence the query.” 


But for some important principles involved in the 
letter, I wiuld have satisfied myself with a private 
reply, though the letter is meant for publication. It was 
necessary to publish it also because it is highly likely 
that many shareholders feel like the vakil’s client. They 
too should have such £2 i-faction as I could render to 
them. I do indeed happen to be the father of Harilal 
M. Gardhi. He is my eidest boy, is over 36 years old 
and it father of four chi'dren, the eldest being 19 years 
old His ideals and mine having been discovered 
over fifteen years ago to be different, he bas been living 
separately from me and- since 1915 has not been 
supported by or through me It has been my invariable 
rule to regard my boys a3 my friends and equals as 
soon aS thez completed their sixteen years. The 
tremendous changes that my outor life has undergone 


from time to tine were bound to leave their impress on ~ 


my immediite surroundirgs, — especially on my children. 
Harilal who was witnesi to all the changes, being old 
enough io anderstand them, wa3 naturally influenced by 
the western veneer that my life at one time did have. 
His commarcial undertakings were totally independent 
of me. Could I hae influenced him, he would have 
baen fouad a’sociated with me in my _ several public 
astivities and earring at the same time a decent livelihood. 
But he chese, as he had every right to do, a different 
and independent path. He was and isstill ambitious. He 
wants to beconze rich ond that too, easily. Possibly he 
has a grievance against me that when it was open to 
me to do so, I did not equip him end my other children 
for careers that lead to wealth and fome that wealth 
brings. He started the Stores in question without any 
‘the least assistance of any kind whatsoever from me. I 


ee 


did not lend my name to them. I never recommended 
his enterprise to anybody either privately or openly. 
Those who helped him did so on the merits of the 
enterprise. No doubt his sonship must have helped him. 
As long as the world lasts, and in spite of its protests 
against Varnashram, it will give credit to heredity. Being 
my son, he must be good and stra‘ght, cautious in his 


‘pecuniary affairs and as realiable as his fether. So must 


many have argued. 


Thoy heave my sympathy, but beyond 
that nothisg more. 


I must disclaim all responsibility, 
moral or Gtherwise, for the doings of even those whd 
are nearest and dearest to me except those wherein they 
act with me orI permit them to act in my name or 
with my certificate. I have enough to bé responsible 
formyself. I alone know my sorrows and my troubles in the 
course of the eterns] duel going on within me and which 
admits of no truce. I ask the reader to believe me when 
I say that it taxes all my energy, and if J feel as a rule 
stronger for the combat, it is only because I remain. wide 
awake. I make the reader a present of the thought 
that even my Swaraj activity haz a bearing on that 


ducl. Tt is for ths eupreme gatisfaciion of my soul that 


U engago in it. .‘This is selfishness donble distilled ’ said 
a friend ones to me I qzickly agreed with him, 


I do not know Harilal’s affairs. He meets me 
oceasi nally, but I never pry into his affairs. I do not 
know that he is a Director in his Company. I do not 
know how his affairs stand at present, except that they 
are in a bad way. If he is honest, limited or unlimited 
theugh his Stores were, he will not rest till he has 
paid all the creditors in fall, That is my view of 
honest trade. But he may hold different views and 
Seek shelter und2r tha law of insolvency. Sufficient 
for me to asiure the public that nothing crooked will 
havecoaatenance from me. For me, the law of Satyagrah, 
the law of love, is an et:raal p:iaciple. I co-operate 
with all that i3 good. I desire to non-cooperate with 
all that is evil,— whether it is essociated with my wife, 
Sdn or myself. I have no dezire to ghield any of the 
two. I would like the world to know the whole of the 
evil in us. And in so for as I can, with decency, I let 
the world iato al the domestic secrets so-called. I never 
make the slightest aitempt to hide them, for I know 
that concealment can only hurt us. 

There is much in Harilel’s life that I dislike. He 
knows that. But I love him inspite of his faults. The 
b-som of a father will take him in as soon as he seeks 
entrance. For th» presont, he has shut the door against 
himself Hos mast sti’l wander in the wilderness. The 
protection of a human father has its decided limitations. 
That of the Divine Father is ever open to him. Let. him 
scek it and he will find it. 


Let tho vakil'and his cliect know that my good 
name ij not woith keepirg, *f it suffers becauss. of the 
erro:s Of a grown up boy who has 
from m3 in them. 


nO oencouragsment 
‘The e20n0mic walfare of his poor 
country’ will be fairly safe inspite of failures of privrte 
firms, if tho President for the time being of the 
Congress and the members of tho varioas organisatiens 
rem ia trua to their t:ust and rever mishandle a single 
pics, I pity tbe client wh», out of respect for me, became 
a shareholder in a concern whose constitution he evidently 
never carei to s'udy. Let the client's example be & 
warning against people being guided by big nemes in their 
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traaaactions, Men may be good, not necessarily their 
children. Men may be good in some respec:s, not neces- 
sarily, therefore, ia all. A man who is an authority on 
one matter is not, therefore, an authority on all matter. 


Eo 


Careat emptor. 


With Gandhiji in Bengal 
vi 

At the instance primarily of Deshbandhu Das Gandhiji 
consented to combine a brief holiday at Darjeeling 
with the briefer one at Shanticiketan. Ard it was all 
to the good. Cloud and sunshine, weather feir and stormy 
play eternal hide and seek there, and if o:ly the gods 
are merci’ul you can gee the snowy peak of Kanchan- 
junga. They were merciful for two brief intervals 
during the five days that we stayed there, bu! they 
were more boantiful in another respect. We got there 
what we never expected. Who would expect to come 
upon a Charkha expert in Darjeeling? But we did. 
The geatleman came with his Charkha and samples of 
yarn bp had spun on it and which had won prizes. 
He had given years to perfect the Jittle machine. and 
indeed his yarn was perfect. But when Gandhiii sat 
down slong with him spinning at the ordinary Khadi 
Pratisthan Charkha, he fcund that his machine was rot 
capable of yielding more than 300 yards an hour. It 
had thus no advantage over the‘1thodcx wheol which in 
expert hands yields up to 800 yards. Nevertheless 
Gandhiji encouraged him to go on with his efforts to 
perfect the machine. Another surprise was given by a 
Bomtay Doctor—Musalman—come there to recruit. 
He and his wife were spivning every day and the stock 
of his goo] s'ivers had run short. His Charkha tco was 
giving some trouble, snd Satish Babu and I éid an hon:st 
two hours’ work mending his Charkha and he'pirg him 
in other pariicalars. It may be cf intercs: to note that 
Dr. Rajab Ali is not a, non-cooperator; he is a J. P. 
and nominated member con many bodies, a University 
Examiner, and a Dector in busy practice. Buc Khaddar 
aype-ls io him, he and his yife spin regularly and he 
handed to Gandhiji a handsome sum for Khaddar work. 

Bat what is more, Gandhiji turned even the holiday 
to best account. He found in fashionable Darjeeling a 
number of new reciuits. Leshbandhn’s honse became a 
centre of attraction not only becauso Gandhiji wa: there, 
but beeause it had become a spinning club. All the 
ladies in the house were spinning and ratarally they 


infected the friencs who came to visit them. Some’ 


tcok their first lessons and learnt the art and have 
ordered the wheels, and if the enthusiasm generated 
by Gondhiji’s visit survives, I am afraid Mrs. Das will 
have a hard time, ordering Khadgar and wheels and 
slivers and teaching spinning, which we may hepa: she 
will b2 able to do before long. 

Oae or two little anecdotes may be mentiored here. 
Tt is generally known that Gandhiji dislikes the photo- 
grrpker oktruding in every [ublie function, if he does 
not regard him as a public nuissnce. I ¢kould not 
worder if he comes to plece in the same category the 
autographer —shall I say? ‘The likelihood is however 
remote, for he has fourd s most efficient way to deal 
with the later. he way is that he charges a pice 
for his autograph! * My p.ice, Sir, is moderate enough 
—half en hour's spinning every -day for the conntry 


and © promise to wear Khrddar.’ At the mere mention 
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of it some draw back, whilst some do pause and think. 
An Armenian friend purchased the autograph with a 
promise to wear Kheddar ard spin. A yourg ledy 
went away with her autograph-book, bat came the next 
day after fall deliberation, and yowed that she would 
fulfil the condition. ‘Thank you’ ssid Gandhiji, here 
is my autograph’; and he wrote in her book: ‘Never 
mske a promise in haste. Having once madé a prcmi’e 
falfil it even at the cost of yourlife.’ And she got more than 
she had bargained for. On our way downhill a young map, 
pes.ibly a student, held out his autograph book to 
Gandbiji. ‘Will you wear Khaddar and spin half an 
hour?’ He was flabbergested. ‘Eut Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has given me his autograph,’ he stuttered. ‘ He is 
great and gocd,’ said Gandhiji smiling avd the young 
man put his book back into his pocket without further 


‘argument, 


There wee meetings of course. Khaddar hes found 
a permanent place ia the Bengali ladies’ wardrobe, and 
many of those who do not habitually wear it use it for 
ceremorial occasions. Not that they warted to meet 
Gandhiji and wore Khaidar fo: the time being. No. 
Gandhiji’s visit to Darjeeling was a sufficiently ceremonial 
occasion for them to be Khaddar-clad. “ 

A most important function was the meeting with 
come missionary friends. There is a little school of 
langusges beirg conducted by miss Rowlands. It is open 
only to missionavics serving ia India and Gaxrdhiji was 
invited to address them one morning. It was a quiet 
function, not more than a hundred people attending. Miss 
Rowlands in a brief felicitous speech gave Gendhiji the 
cue so to say. They welcomed him, she said, as the 
champion of the cut caste and the down-trodden, as one 
who offered nothing but suffering in his own. person, 88 
a great servant of India, and if possible, a greater servant 
or suffering humanity. ‘ Please tell us then,’ she said, 
‘how to serve Christ b:tier.’ It touched the deepest 
chords of his heert, and he spoke from the very depths 
trusting that his mersage might reach not only their 
intellects but their hearts alo. It is-difficult to sammarise 
it within the brief space of this letter. But if it is not 
unfair to do so, I shall just try to recapitulate it. 

He expla‘ned at the cutset the nature of his own 
mi:sion, Whether it was politics or religion, it was 
pre-eminently a mission of self-pwification. And purification 
of the heart means a purification in all the departments 
of life which far from being like water light compariments 
are a beautiful whole. ** For me, politica bereft of religion 
are absolute dirt, ever to be shunned. Politics concern 
nations and that which concerns the welfsre of nations 
must be one of the concerns of a man who is religiously 
inclined, in other words a seeker after God and Truth. 
For me, God and Truth are convertible terms and if any 
one told me that God was a god of untruth or a god 
of torture I-would decline to worship him. Therefore, 
in pees also we have to establish the Kingdom of 
Heayen, ” 

Having thus cleared the meaning of his mission, he 
proceeded to answer Miss Rowland's appeal. Would it 
not be -resumption to tell them how they, the bearers 
of the message of Jesus, could serve Jeszs better? But 
because there were Christian friends who regarced his 
activities with the greatest sympathy and even with 
approval, he wonld, in all hamility, tell them shat he 
thought, And recalling his Madras speech before a 
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Christian Mission in 1916, he gave frank and free 
expression to his views about the proselytising activity 
of all missonary religions. “Proselytising has done some 
goad, but it has perhaps been outweighed by the evil it 
h&s left behind. Whether you profess one religion or 
another is of no consequence whatsoever. What God will 
Say, and wants us to say, is not what we profess with our 
iips but what we believe in our heart:; and there is n0 
shadow of doubt that thero are thousands and thousands 
of men and women in the world who do not know the 
Bible or the name of Jesus or of His amazing sacrifice, 
but who ara far more God-fearing than many a Christian 
Who knows the Bible, offers his prayers regularly and 
believes sincerely that he follows all the 
Commandments. Religion is made of sterner stuff, 
and it is impossible for us fral, weak human beings 
t) understand what people man when they say that 
they would be better if they prefessed something else 
from what they dil.” And he recalled his conversation 
with a South African chaplain who, after considerable 
questiming and cross-qaestioning, had told him that he 
wou'd not thenceforth want to convert him. “ ‘It is not 
he who says ‘Lord’ ‘Lord’, I told him, ‘ who enters the 
Kingdom of Heaven, but he that doeth His will.” I 
reminded him ‘I am conscious of my weaknesses, and 
try to fight them,—not in my own strength but ia 
the strength of God. Is that enough or do you with 
me to repeit patrot-like that Jesus had cleansed me frem 
all sin?’ He stopped me and said, ‘ I understand what 
you mean. So I say that instead of wanting to 
find out how many heads you count as Christian, 
work away like Sir Gibbie, silently among the people 
and let your work be the silent testimony of your worth. 
What do you want to convert them for? If your contact 
with them ennobles them, makes them forget untruth, 
all evil, avd brings them a ray of lizht, is that not 
enough? Or in case you have taken charge of an 
orphan, if you feed him and clothe him, is that not 
enough? Is that not its own reward? Or must you 
have a mechan‘cal confession from him that he is a 
Christian 2? We see to-day a rivalry, a war going on 
among different relegions as to the number of adherents 
each can boast. I feel deeply humiliated and feel that 
in every one of the feats we claim to have performed 
in converting pedple to our faith we are denying our 
God and b2ing untrue to ourselves.” In the latter part of 
the speech he paid a glowing tribute to missionaries who 
had worked in field of Indian vernacular literatures, 
opening out to Indians their hidden treajures, and 
congratulated the conductors of the Language School 
of Darjeeling. But that was hardly enough if they 
wanted ‘to serve Christ better’. They must pick up the 
poorest portion of humanity and identify themselves with 
them, never seeking protection from temporal power, 
but ever glorying in the strength of God, ‘ penetrating 
the masses with your lives in the palms of your hands,’ 
And in explaining what identification with the masses 
meant he drew a vivid picture of the ghastly skeletons 
under the shadow of Jagannath—a picture he has 
drawn more than once in Young Invlia and is never tired 
of drawing over and over again. Thus camo in the 
Charkha and ‘the champion of ths down-trodden and 
suffering humanity’ delivered himself of his message. 
A letter about Darjaeeling would be incomplete without 
*4 mention of one or two humble people who are working 
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away in the ideal manner described by Gandhiji in the 
speech just summarised. One of them was a Bebari from 
Chhapra, who waylaid Gandhiji at Siliguri and extracted 
a promise from him to stop an hour on his way bac‘. 
(The Darjeeling Himalayan Light Railway begins at 
Siliguri.) Another was a U. P: friend from Ballia, keepicg 
a little shop at Tindharia, at a height of about 3,000 feet 
on the Darjee.ing road. He was clad in Khaddar and as 
he placed ten rupees in Gandhiji’s hands, he explained 
that he was a reader of Nurj-van (Hindi). Oo our way 
downhill the same man met again with his wife now, 
gave more than double the amovnt he had given, and 
had persuaded other friends also to come to the station. 
‘Who ig this gentleman?’ he said, pointing to the thir 
occupant of our car. ‘Satish Babu,’ I said. ‘ Do you 
know him?’ ‘Oh yes’, ‘I read about him in the latest 
Navjivan.’ Surprised Satish Babu asked, ‘How many 
take in the Navj:v.n here?’ ‘Only I’, said he, ‘and I get 
two copies’ one for his file and another, to circulate among 
the Hindi-knowing hiil people. And as we were moving, 
he asked me where he could send from time to time 
contributions for khaddar propaganda! 

The Siliguri man was bursting with enthusiasm. He 
had arranged two meeting; (men’s 
collected a purse cf Rs. 4251! 

¢Tf I want others to work, I must work on, plod away, 
even though there may be no response for years,’ 
Gandhiji had said to the missionaries at Darjeeling. 
These two men were plodding away with something like 
that grim determination. 
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Khaddar and the Arkati 
(By, C. F. Andrews ) 

Certain things have become clearer to me, one by 
one, during this visit to Assam, which are all strongly 
in fayour of the Khaddar programme, and I wish to 
register them in the pages of Young India while they 
are fresh in my mind. For where I have been blind 
as to consequences, others may have been blind also. 
I am really-making a confession of my own ignorance. 


I wish to show how the destruction of home ipdaustries 


leads directly to the 
employment of the Arkati, or professional recruiter, for 
the new foreign industries which are to take their place. 

It will be remembered that the early Victorian 
mentality of Mr. Moffat Mii!s, in Assam, in 1853, 
could only regard Khaddar a3 ‘stagnation,—hardly less 
injurious than opiam. He insisted on foreign exploitation, 
ai the only method of saving the country. Let us 
continue the story and find out from the facts what 
this exploitation implied to the labourer. Did it mean 
salvation to him? | 

In pursuance of the policy of exploiting Assam with 
foreign capital, every assistance were given to the Tea 
Companies by Government. There is an _ interesting 
petition, in 1855, from the Directors of the Assam 
Tea Company to ‘Lord Dalhousié, asking for special 
concessions, in the new steamer rates, for ‘importing 
coolies to Assam.’ The Directors state that the coolies 
had a bad habit of abscondirg on the voyage, and 
after they reached Assam, and that-the charge to the 
tea industry for ‘importing coolies’ had become excessively 
high. A whole system of indenture recruiting was 
gradually established, by which at first ‘Arkatis' or 
professional recruiters, were paid so mach per head for 
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their work. The heart sickens as one reads the actual 
facts which follow. I quote at length from the pages 


of the Imperial Gazetteer, on Assam, Vol. VIII, P. 170 
and 171:— 

“Tn 1863, the possibility of making large 
fortunes out of tea attracted the attention of the 
speculating classes; and tea p'anting passed through a 
severe crisis, which was entirely due to the action of 
Company promoters, who endeavoured to make money, 
not by manafacturing tea, bat by hastily opeuing 
gardens to sell at most exorbitant prices to the 
credulous investor. 

‘The promulgation of fee simple rules, of 1861, 
was followed by a rush for land, which was aggra- 
vated by the orders of the Board of Revenue, who 
authorised District Officers to sell estates on a pen 
and ink sketch made by the applicant, before they 
had been properly surveyed and demarcated. Land 
thus obtained was hastily cleared ‘of jungle; a few 
plants, the majority of which soon died, were 
hurriedly put out, and the place was-.sold to the 
unsuspecting public as a flourishing tea garden. 'I'o 
such a pitch was this procedure carried, that there 
is one case on record, in which a manager received 
instructions from London, to clear and plant a certain 
area of waste land for delivery to a Company, to 
whom it had been sold as a tea plantation. 

“Mavy of the planters, and sone District Officers 
in Assam, thought that it was the duty of Govern- 
ment to stimulate the slothful Assamese and drive 
them to work on the plantations, by enhancing the 
land reverue assessment. ‘'his point of view did not 
commend itself to the Commissioner, Colonel Jenkins, 
who, while admitting that there was great want of 
industry and energy amongst the Assamese, declined 
to check their social improvement, ov to reduce them 
to the unaceastomed misery of hard work, simply to 
provide the planters with cheap and abundant labour. 

“It naturally followed, that in spite of the high 
prices offered, local laboar was not obtainable in 
sufficient quantit’es; and coolies, generaily of the most 
miserable description, were sent up from Calcutta. 
The mortality in the depots and on the journey was 
appalling. In the four years 1364 to 1867, the 
annual mortality in the largest depot ranged from 
36 to 115 per cent of the average daily strength; 
the latter enormous rate being caleulated on a daily 
average of no less than 458 souls. Batweon 1863 
and 1868, 54,352 coolies were imported to Assam, 
1,712 of whom died enroute. Even When the garden 


was reached, the mortality was Senerslly high, and 
Was sometimes quite appalling. 


; me In the report of the 
Ommisstoners appointed to enquire into the State 


and prospects of tea cultivation, details given for 
gardens (2 Upper Assam, on which the recorded 
mortality, for half the year only, in 1865, ranged 
from 16 to 39 per cent,” ; 


A mortaliiy of 39 per cent for half the year would 
mean a mortality of 78 per cont for the whole vear 


Thas, ir iti 

: » in addition to the high poreentage of those 
who diel on the jonruey to Assam, between 30 and 
a0) Ye 
7x out of every thousand, in these seven gardens, died 
also in the ¢ arse Of the first 


year. The majority of 


these poor people, as I know from my own 


experience 
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of the conduct of Arkatis, were recruited by fraud. The 
credulity and ignorance of simple village peopl were 
played upon by the Arkatis, in order to obtain fheir 
money per head for the recruits, All the professional 
tricks of the trade were employed. Further, what the 
indenture itself meant, 1 experienced in Fiji and Netel, 
and the horrors of what I saw can never be blotted 
out of my mind It is true, that, ia Assam, conditions 
were better than in Fiji and Natal; but the absconding 
coolie could be criminally prosecuted and brought back 
to the estate to serve out the whole of his indentore, 
and these criminal prosecutions led to untold evils. It 
is true again that the whole indenture system has now 
been abolished and that the health conditions of the 
labourers on the journsy and on the ei3tate have 
enormously improved. I wish to take full account of 
all that, in drawing this picture. But we can never 
forget, in India, that these abominations went on almost 
unchecked for a long time. The early Victorian statesmen, 
who had been willing to see little children cuffer horribly 
in their own country, before the Factory Acts were 
passed, were not truly sensitive to the sufferings of these 
Indian labourers in Assam, 

The pint that has now become blazingly clear to 
me is this. There would have been no opportuaity for 
these Arkatis to do their unscrapulous work succesfully, 
if the villagers in the plains of Bergal had been busily 
employed in making their ewa cloth by means of their 
own village industry. It was bacause the whole economic 
system of Indian village life had been thrown out of 
gear by the neglect of home spinniog and weaving, that 
there were so many unemployed who cculd bo captured 
by the Arkati’s wiles. In Assam, also, itself,as long as 
the villagers were content to go on with their simple 
industrious life, they were safe. But when they were 
tempted by the high wages of the estates, they threw 
away their own indegendenca and bagai importing foreign 
cloths. Moffat Mills relates in his Report about those 
who thus became hired labourers on the tea estates : — 

“Instead of making thei: own clothes, they are 
now very generally substitutirg those imported from 

Kngland, and this will no doubt lead to the establish 

ment of a much greater trade than we yet possess. 

They are now content to sell their raw silk and 

cotton for manufactured cloths. ” 

The word ‘we’ which I have underlined in the ebove 
extract should ba carefully noted. One other point must 
not be missed. The foreign exploiters of the Kenya 
Highlands to-day are seeking to drive the Government 
to put higher taxes 0.1.the Africans in order fo force them 
to yo out anl work upon the Euvopean estates in order to 
pay their tax. In like manner we read in Assam, as quoted 
above, that the tea p'anters and even some District 
Offie-rs wished to incroase the land revenue in order to 
drive the Aasumeso to work on the tea estates. we can 
be thankfal that the rulers of Assam did not wive way 
to these foreiga exploiters, as the iulers in Kesya have 
oaly too readily done in the past.< Bat they were 
regarilless, all the sam», for a very lopg time, of the 
sufferings of those who wee brought ap from Reogal. 
They allowel the Arkati to go on with his treacherous 
work; and the destruction of the village 


indastries in 
Bengal made his j>»b move lncrative. 
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Notes 


No Injustice meant 

“When you say you have not attracted educated India 
to your message, are you not doing an injustice to 
educated Indians? Look at Rajagopalachari, your right 
hand man, not to mention the band of selfless educated 
Indian workers scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of India whom you rarely even mentioa in Young 
India! Where would you have been but for them? It 
is all very well to talk of village work but you are doing 
that too by their aid!” This question raises a false issue. 
One swallow does not make a summer. The handful of 
selfless educated Indians who are silently serving and 
spreading the message of the spinning wheel are indeed 
a credit to themselves and the country. Without them 
I should be perfectly helpless. But they are no more 
representafives of educated India than I am. As a class 
educated Indians stand aloof, rot because they are un- 
willing but because they are unconvinced. When I wrote 
the passage, I had in my mind such men as Messrs. 
Sastri, Jinnah, Chintamani, Sapru and a whole host of 
our distinguished educated countrymen. ‘he rank and 
file, though they lixe me personally, have a horror for my 
views and methods. Some of them occasionally but 
earnestly plead with me to mend my ways so as to make 
it possible for them to work with me. Nor did I write 
the passage referred to, by way of complaint. I have 
simply stated the fact with the object of showing my 
limitations and showing, too, that they are as necetsary 
for the national uplift as the tallest among those who 
represent the spinning whee! with allits implications. I 
own again that the leadership of the Congress should 
be rightly theirs and that I must not force the issue by 
a mere chuffing of votes. On the contrary, 1 must 
patiently wait till I have convinced them of the supreme 
necessity of the spinning wheel and Khaddar even for 
the political emancipation of India. 


Institutions before Parents 

During my Bengal tour I heard the astounding 
statement that the inmates of a public institution 
claimed to prefer the maintenance of their institution to 
that of their psrents. This was said to command my 
approval. If anything I have written in these pages has 
given any such impression, I apologise to the readers, 
I am not conscious of sny such guilt. T owo all I am 
to my parents, J felt towards them as Shravana is said to 
have done towards his parents. So when I heard the 
statement it was with greatest difficulty. that I could 
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curb the anger that was rising in me. The young man 
who took up the position was hardly serious about 
it. But now-a-days it has become the fashion with 
some young men to adopt the superior attitude and 
pose aS paragons of perfection. In my opinion the 
maintenance of one’s aged and infirm parents is a first 
charge upon grovn up sons. They may not marry if 
they are not in a position to support their parents. 
They may not take up rublic work till this primary 
condition is fulfilled. They must starve so that their 
parents may be fed and clothed. What, however, young 
men are not expected to do is to comply with the 
demand of thoughtless or ignorant parents. Parents have 
been known to demand money for things not required 
for sustenance but for false show or for uncalled for 
marriage expenses of daughters. In my opinion it is 
the duty of public workers respectfully to refuse to 
meet such demasds. As a matter of fact I cannot 
remember having met a _ single deserving case of 
starvation of «a public worker. I have found some living 
in want. I have found a few who should get more 
than they are able to give themselves, But as their work 
prospers and their worth is known they will not suffer 
from want. Difficuliies and trials make a man. They 
are a sign of healthy growth If every young man 
found himself in plenty and never knew what it was 
to go without anything necessary, he may be found 
wanting when the trial comes. Sacrifice is joy. 
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It is, therefore, not right to parade one’s sacrifice 
before the public. I was told by several workers that 
they did not mind any sacrifice. On cross-questioning, 
I was told that the sacrifice consisted in living by beg: 
ging, in other words on donations. I told them that.there 
was no Sacrifice in living on donations. Many public 
workers did so, but they did not on that account claim 


to have sacrificed anything. Many young men have 


sacrificed lucrative careers. That is certainly to their credit. 
But even there I should respectfully suggest that praising 
can well be overdone. No sacrifice is worth the namo unless 
it is a joy. Sacrifice and a long face go ill together. Saori- 
fice is ‘making sacred. He must be a poor specimen of 
humanity who is in need of sympathy for his sacrifice, 
Buddha renounced everything because he could not help 
it. ‘lio have anything was a torture to hin. The 
Lokamanya remained poor because it was painful for him 


to possess riches. Andrews regards the possession 
of even a few rupees a_ burden, and continually 
contrives to lose them if he gets any. I have 
often told him that he is in need of a oare—taker, 
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He listens, he Jaughs and repeats the same performance 
without the slightest contrition. Madar-i-Ilind iS @ 


terrible woddess. She will exact the willing, aye, even 

pnwilling sacrifice of many a young man and young 

deigns to say, ‘Well done my 

you are now free.’ We are as yet playing 
The reality haa still to come. 


woman before she 
children 
at sacrifice, 


Spinning in affiliated Schools ; 

During this Bengal tour of mine | am coming upon 
many revelations many pleasant, some unpleasant. 
There is a village called Upashi not far from Madaripur. 
A High School is being conducted in this village. It 
is affliated but takes no aid from the Government. 
Spinning for one hour has been compulsory on all the 
boys sinca the revival of spinning. Weaving was 
introduced a3 an optional subject on the arrest in 121 
of Maulana Mahomed Ali. Weavirg has been till recently 
confined to half-Khaddar. It was only a few months 
ago that full-Khaddar weaving was introduced. Now the 
management has undertaken to do away with half- 
Khaddar and confine their attention only to pure 
Khaddar. It was a perfect plessure to watch about a 
hundred boys spinning all at the same time. Upon 
inquiry I found that the attendance had not suffered by 
resson of compulsory spinning. The head master told 
me that he could not have continued it if the parents 
had disapproved of it or the boys resented it. 


The Head Master put the visitors’ book before me 
for my remarks. On turning over the pages I read a 
long report from the Inspector of Schools. Whilst he 
had no prejudice against spinning, his experience of the 
experiment, wherever made, went to show that they were 
a failure ai at this school. The Inspector thought 
that the experiment to be called a success should be 
self-supp >rting. I do not know why a spinning class 
should be self-supporting any more than a geometry class. 
The success of the latter would be measured by the 
progress made by the boys in geometry. The success 
of aspinning class shoul be measured by the proficiency 
of the boys in spinning. And that the boys of the 
High School could show any day. But | am quite prepyred 
to accept the Inspector's challenge and show that whilst 
the literary classes canuot be mace self-supporting except 
in certain cases, a spianing class can always be made 
helf-supporting. In the first instance a separate spinning 
master is not a necessity. By small inducements the 
existing staff can be induced to acquire sufficient 
knowledge in spinning and they can teach their respective 
classes. It is even enough to train williag school boys 
themselves +> learn the science so as to be able to teach. 
The extras to ba paid will be easily covered after the 
first month's tuition. Boys will oarn on an average no less 
than 4 pice per hour. They should really earn one pice 
each. A class of thirty two boys will earo four annas 
per day. That means Rs. 7} per month. The increase 
given to the teacher will bo no more than Rs. 2} per 
month, thus leaving a margin of Rs. 5 per month as 
saving. This presupposes that yarn spun by the boys 
will yell. There is no difficulty about selling we!l-spun 
yarn. And the boys spinving under supervision must 
turn out good yarn. Indeed, so far as this particnlar 
institution is concerned, Khadi Pratishthan has offered to 
advance enough cotton and take over yarn at a stated 
price. The fact is that enongh interest is not taken by 
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the teachers in this national art, Hence the apparent 
failure judged by the Inspector's standard. 


A Village Experiment ; t 
Thus writes Sjt- Rajegopalachari about the work tha 


is being done at Padupalayam, a villege in the District 
of Salem: 


“The building work at Padupalayam began as early 
as the middle of December 1923. Early in August 
1924, the Tamil Nad Khadi Board was induced to 
ran iis moving carding school at this place. The 
school was conducted for a period of 3 months, then 
it moved off to another district leaving two workers to 
carry on the production work that had been started. 
When this work was taken up by the Ashram, 
the Tamil Nad Khadi Board had invested about 
Rs 4,000 in it. 

“The ‘Seva Sangha Ashram’ was opened on the 
Gth February ‘25. I have been here in personal charge 
ever since. The inmates number seventeen. A 
general kitchen is run for most of the members. At 
present, only two members have their own kitchen. 
Besides members, we have'a professional weaver and 
carpenter. The activities of the Ashram consist 
mainly in Khaddar production and the revival of hand- 
spinning in the surrounding area and active cultivation 
of public opinion in regard to the removal of 
untouchability by admitting members and pupils from 
the Panchama community. The Ashram and the 
previous carding school trained uptill now more than 
ten Panchama youths in carding and spinning. 


“It will be seen from the accounts that a sum of 
Rs. 11,000 was received from the central fund. A 
loan of Rs. 10,000 was taken fromthe All-India 
Khadi Board for Khaddar production. The Tamil 
Nad Khadi Board handed over its asse‘s, valued at 
Rs. 4,000 as loan to the Sangha. 


“ Out of these receipts about Rs. 14,500 are at 
present invested in Khaddar production. This department 
is rapidly expanding. On 31-5-25 we had produced 
over 14,200 ruapeas worth of Khaddar of which 
Rs. 10,500 worth had been sold. In the month of 
March, we produced 3,074 lbs. of yarn and 1,256 
lbs. of cloth. In April, the yarn increased to nearly 
4,000 Ibs. and the cloth to 1,663 lbs. In May, 
the yarn produced was 4,858 lbs, and the cloth 
nearly 5,000 lbs. We serve more than twenty villages 
from where nearly 750. women take cotton from the 
Ashram. The actual spinners are mauch more than 
this number. Till recently the cotton was given on 
credit and wages paid for spinning. At present, the 
spinners have been induced to buy the cotton from 
the Ashram which buys the yarn from them. The 
spinners take ginned cotton and card for themselves. 
The weaving is also done by the weavers in their own 
homes. They take yarn from the Ashram and take wages 
at piece work rates on delivery of cloth. At present, 
there are 65 Khaddar looms thus working. When the 
work was started here, there was no wheel working. 
Considering the rapid progress made in the course of 
only a few months, it will be seen that there is great 
scope for farther expansion, So far we have worked 
this department at a profit. We are also developing 
a dyeing and printing department.” 

The reader will note that the actual work began 
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The progress reported for so short 
a time as nine months is most encouraging. The reader 
will note, too, that though one village has been made the 
centre, twenty villages are actually being served. It is 
no smal! matter to know that ten panchunm« boys have 
already received training at this Ashram. And let it be 
remembered that this is not the only activity of its kind 
in India. I have already noted several such attempts 
in Bengal. I have omitted from the letter all referonce 
to finance and audited balancc-sheets which are certified 
by two Chartered accountants. From these I observe 
that the Khaddar department is not run at a_ loss. 
“On the Verge of it’ 

I have read your closely written fifteen sheets of 
note paper. In reply I can only advise you to read 
my answers in this connection again and again. You 
will then find that everyone of the points raised by you 
is covered by my previous answers. If they do not 
convince I must wait and pray. Nothing that I write 
I have 
Observed thst there comes a time in our lives when 
argument makes no appeal to us; we are ready with a 
counter argument. I find it even with friends who agree 
with me on most points. But there are others on which 
we agree to differ. I must do likewise with you. But [| 
appreciate and honour your striving. You must find me 
out somewhere in my wanderings. I shall gladly 
discuss the whole of your philosophy with you. Some 
time a conversation answers when the cold print fails. 
One thing, however, I may say here. Why do you think 
that we cannot spin and wear Khaddar or remove 
untonchebility or be friends with the Musalmans till we 
get Swaraj? How wi!l the withdrawal of Englishmen 
help Hindus to tiust the Musalmans or wee versa 
or open the eyes of blind orthodoxy and_ better 
the lot of the oppressed people or induce the idle to 
work the spinning wheel and those whoze tastes are 
degraded to revise them and revert to Khaddar? Surely 
if we cannot do these things now under the pres-ure of 
adversity, we are noi likely to do them when we are 
lulled intv a sense of false secuvity by nominal Swaraj ? 
What is there to prevent us now from attempting or 
accomplishing all or any of these three things if it is 
not our own unwillingness, lethargy cr worse? I invite 
you and ycur friends to give your undoubied ability and 
energy to this constructive programme and you will sve 
Swaraj coming nearer every day. Whether you see it or 
not, I tell you that it is coming nearer exactly in the 
same proportion aS we are accomplishing the three 
objects above named. The Bastille of untouchability is 
becoming more and more undermined daily. The 
pleasing hum of the spinning wheel is growing more 
and more audible and though seemingly Hindus and 
Musalmans are preparing for a pitched battle, they 
are realising that it is a useless enterprise. But the 
battle may be inevitable, If it comes, it will bo the 
dawn of peace. 

Humbled Pride 

The General Secretary to the Congress writes: 

«J am sorry that I made a mistake in the 
membership chart sent to you on the 16th. The 
last month’s total for Burma should be 75 instead 
of 70. But the Burma P.C.C. in furnishig this later 
figure 75 has given no details under classes A and B. 

7 “It will be noticed from the chart under reference 


further is likely to carry conviction to you. 
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that only 6 out of 20 provinces furnished information 
during the current month. Kerala never sent any 
at all, For the remaining 14 provinces last month’s 
figures only are available. Adding the last month’s 
totals for these 13 and the current month’s figures 
for the 6 provinces the grand total of membership 

comes to 15,355.” 

I reproduce this letter not merely for the sake of 
the correction but for confessing my failure to command 
discipline even in such a simple mattor as the getting 
of monthly returns. I used to talk at Belgaum of being 
exacting ia enforcing discipline. I see that I have 
failed to secure the co-operation of the provincial 
committees. The Congress corstitution provides no 
sanction against recalcitrant committees. Even if it did, 
I should ba loath to enforce it. But though my pride 
is humbled, I must still plead and hops. Will the 
committees please wake up to a sense of their duty and 
respond to the request of the General Secretary for 
returns ? M. K. G. 

The People of Assam 

Before leaving Assam after one month’s residence 
in this beautiful country, I would wish to pay my 
tribute of reverence and affection to its people in the 
columns of Young India. Especially the mothers send 
sisters of Assam, whom I have met in every place, have 
won my reverence by their deep patriotism and true 
sincerity of perfect womanhood, shown in unselfish 
labour and devotion. Nowhere else in the whole of 
India, I believe, can such industry be found in weaving 
home-made cloth as in Assam; for the custom among 
the women is almost universal. Though spinning has 
partly died out (nevertheless it is being quickly revived) 
weaving has held its proper place, and it has preserved 
the true Hindu ideal of the home-life here in Hindu 
India; for Assam proper is ninety per cent Hindu, and 
the Vaishnava Hindu traditions have made the country 
what it is. The Hindu widow here is honoured and 
respected and reverenced for her devotion and sacrifice. 
She weaves the cloth for the family and teaches the 
little children round her who are just like her own 
children, to spin and weave. She holds her true place 
of dignity, because she is an active bread-winner and 
bread earner, with an independent occupation. The wife 
and mother, also, in these Assamese house-holds, is 
truly, with her husband, the twin pillar of the family. 
The Musalman familics are wonderfully united in friend- 
ship with the Hindu families and in a great many ways 
they share their peaceful and gentle ideals. 

While I have given the first place of honour in my 
thoughts to the mothers and sisters, whom I have met 
in Assam, I have also been greatly impressed by the 
practical capacity of the men and by their love of their 
own country and readiness for social service. The 
children have practical ways; in the future, as the 
knowledge of tte world outside As‘am is gained they 
should make remarkable citizens and patriots; inspired 
with love for India the motherland, and for humanity. 

There is ‘a terrible weakness among the village people, 
owing to a whole century of the ingrained debasing 
opium habit, which has produced listless indolence. But 
with the removal of the opium curse, this weakness 
ought to vanish; and the strong independenee of the 
Assamese race, which was so evident in earlier days 
ought to assert itself once more. C, F. A. 
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Chitta Ranjan Das 

A giant among men has fallen. Bengal is like a 
widow today. A critic of the Deshabandhu remarked 
to me some weeks ago, ‘I find fault with him, it is true, 
but I must candidly confess to you that we have 
absolutely no one to replace him.’ When I related the 
anecdote at the meeting at Khulna where I first heard 
the stunning news Acharya Roy exclaimed, ‘It is but 
too true. If I could tell who can take Rabindranath’s 
place as a poet, I could tell you who can take Desha- 
bandhu’s as a leader. There is no man in Bengal even 
anywhere near Deshabandha. He was a hero of a 
hundred battles. He was generous to a faalt. Though 
he earned lacs of rupees from his practice, he never 
permitted himself to be rich. And even gave up the 
mansion he had. 

I cama to kaow him personally for the first time 
in 1919 in connection with the Punjab Congress Inquiry 
Committee. I approached our meeting with suspicion and 
awe. I had heard from a distance of his roaring 
practice and his still more roaring eloquence. He had 
come with his motor car and with his wife and femily 
and was living like a prince. My first experience was 
none too happy. We had met to consider the question of 
leading evidence before the Hunter Inquiry. I found in 
him all the legs! subtleties and a lawyer's keen desire to 
‘floor’ witnesses by cross-examination and to exgose the 
many wickednesses of the Martial Law administration. 
My own purpose was to do something different. I 
reasoned. The second interview put me at rest and 
dspel'ed all my fears. He was all reasonableness and 
gave a willing ear to all I said. It wes my first 
intimate contact with so many public men in India We 
knew one another from a distanco. I had taken 
practically no part in Congress affairs. They merely 
knew me as a South African warrior. But all my colleagues 
at Once made me feel at home with them, none more 
so than this illustrions servant of India. I was 
supposed to be the Chairman of the Committee. ‘I shall 
say my say On points wherein we may differ, but I give 
you my assurance that I shall yield to your judgment.’ 


We had come near enough, before this assurance was 
volunteered, to embolden me to discover my previous 


suspicions to him. So when he gave the assurance I felt 
proud of a comrade so loyal but at the same time I 
felt a little humiliated; because I knew that I was a 
mere novice in Indian politics and hardly entitled to such 
implicit trust. Bat discipline knows no rank. A king who 
knows its valae submits to his psge in matters where he 
appoints him as the sole judge. I Occupied a place 
analogous to that of the page. And I record it with 
grateful pride that among all the loyal colleagaes I had 
the privilega of being associated with, none was more 
loyal than Chitta Ranjan Das. 

At the Amritsar Congress I could no longer claim 
the rights of discipline. There we were warriors, each 
hoiding in trust the welfare of the nation according to 
his ability. Here there was to be no yielding but to 


pare reason or party exigencies. It was a perfect treat 
for me to put up my first fight on a Congress platform. 
All courteous, all equally unyielding; the great Malviyaji 
trying to hold the balance evenly, now pleading with one 
and now with the other. The President of the Congress, 
Pandit Motilalji, thought the game was all over. I had 
a rare time between Lokamavya and Deshabandhu. ‘hey 
had a common formula for the Reforms resolution, Each 
party wanted to convince the other. Bat there was 
no conviciion. There was a stalemate and a tragedy 
behind as many thought. The Ali Brothers whom I 
knew and loved, but did not know as I do now, 
pleaded with me for Dezshabandhnu’s resolution. ‘ You 
must not undo’ said Mahomed Ali with his persuasive 
humility, ‘the great work you have done in the inquiry.’ 
But I was unconvinced. Jairamdas, that cool-headed 
Sindhi came to the resene. He passed me a slip 
containing his suggestion and pleading for a compromise. 
I hardly knew him. Something in his eyes and face 
captivatsd me. I read the suggestion. It was good. 
I passed it oa to Deshabandhu, ‘ Yes, if my party will 
accept it’ was his reply. Mark the loyalty again! He 
must placate his party,— one secret of his wonderful 
hold on his people. It passed muster. Lokamanya with 
his eagle eyes was watching what was transpiring. Pandit 
Malviyaji’s Gangetic stream was pouring from the rostrum 
—his one eye looking towards the dais where we 
manikins were deciding a nation’s fate. Lokmanya said, ‘I 
don’t want to see it, if Das has approved, it is good enough 
for me.’ Malviyaji overheard it, snatched the — paper 
from my hands and amid deafening cheers announced 
that a compromise had been arrived at. I have given 
a detailed description of the incident because it 
epitomises the reasons of Deshabandhu’s greatness ‘and 
unquestioned leadership, firmness in action, reasonableness 
in jadgment and loyalty to party. 

I must pass on. We come to Juhu, Ahmedabad, Delhi 
and Darjeeling. At Juha he and Motilalji came to 
convert me. ‘hey had become twins. We had different 
view points. But they could not brook any difference 
with me. Could they do so they would go fifty miles if 
I wanted them t» go only twenty five. But they would not 
surrender an inch even to the dearest friend where the 
couatry’s iaterest was at stake. We had a kind of compro- 
mise. We weve unsat‘sfied, but not in despair. We were out 
to conquer one another. We met at Ahmedabad. Desha- 
bandhu was in his element, watching every thing as a 
tactician would. He gave me a splendid defeat. How 
‘many such defeats I would not have at the hands cf 
friends like him now alas! no more in body. Let no one 
consider that we had become enemies because of the 
Saha resolution. We believed each the other to be in the 
wrong. But it was a diff:rence between lovers, Let 
faithfal husbands and wives recall scenes of their sacred 
differences and in their differences giving themselves 
pain in order to heightea the pleasure of a re-union. 
Such was our condition. So we must maet again at Delhi, 
the polished Pandit with his terrible jaws, the docile 
Das in spite of the exterior which to a passing Oon- 
looker might appear rough. The skeleton of the pact 
was made and approved there. It was an indissoluble bond 
which one party has now sealed with death. 

I must postpone Darjecling for the time being. He 
used often to claim Spiritnality and vsed to Say that 
he had no differences with me in religion. Bat though 
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he never said it, he probably implied that I was too 
unpoelic to see the fundamental identity. of our belief. 
: Own that he was right. He demonstrated during thove 
precious five days in every act of his that-he was deeply 
religious. That he was not merely great bat he wes good 
and growing in goodness. But I must reserve a deserip- 
tion of the precious experiences of thosa five days for a 
later day. I felt forlorn when cruel fate snatched away 
Lokamanya from us. I have rot yet got over the shock, 
for Iam yet wooivg his dearly beloved disciples. ‘But 
Deshabandhu’s withdrawal leayes me in a worse plight. 
For when Lokamunya Jeft us the country was full of hopes. 
Hindus and Musalmans appeared to be united for ever. 
We wore on the eve of battle. Now? 

20th Jure, 1925. M. K. Gandhi 
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o Gandhiji 
( By Sirdar Jogendra Singh ) 

I feel diffident in writing to you about matters which 
have been engaging your mind and heart night and 
day all these years. Indeed, I confess I have hardly 
any claim to hazard an opinion except that I have been 
in clese touch with life and few people in the political 
world knew the villages, us I do, which make real India. 
A voice from the villages may be of some use to you 
in reaching realities. 

I had the pleasure of meeting you, in Lahore, many 
years ago, with Mr. Padshah. We discussed the 
economies of * Charkha” and power-driven machines. I 
disagreed with your view. I still feel that human natura 
in itself is not capable of working above and beyond 
the surrounding environment and the environment now 
embraces the whole world; none the less I admit that 
if human na‘ure could find illumination for a while, 
simple living and high thinking point the surest road 
to happines3. I also see that if men learn to co-operate 
against things which th y dislike and sccept self-suffer- 
ing, they can enforce their will wielding compelliog 
powers without incurring the risk of devastations which 
follow wars aud revolutions. 

God entrusted you with a message, a message of 
freedom based on gocd-will, ensuring peace; saving 
civilisation from committing ‘ Hari Kari’ by exploiting 
forces of nature withovt cultivating necessary discipline 
and moral re3traint which from time immemorial has 
been held essential in the East. Give your message and 
time will carry it to the hearts of men. The love of 
your motherland calls you to »pply your principles to the 
pressing problems of the day; you have been even 
perauaded to permit othe's to test a policy of pacts and 
compromises which appeal to the politicians more than 
the uncompromising pursuit of trath. They have been 
at it for a long while seeking to weld the people 
tcgether by an agreod distribation of loaves and fishes 
and hoping to secure Swaraj by constant obstruction in 
the Legislatures. Failure has been pursuing these efforts 
from the start. I wonder if the leaders are disenchanted. 
In any ¢.Se pursue your own path, it is your Dharma. 
You and they cannot wa'k the same road for long. The 
great work before you is to confine yourself to the 
essentials; prove that non-cooperation is co-operation 
in essence and stropger than the might of armies, that 
non-cd-operation is co-operation of righteous men to 
overc3me the unrighteous in a spirit of tolerance and 
good-will, accepting self-suffering to awaken an understand- 


ing in the opponents. India needs it, but more than 
India Europe needs it, and indeed the whole world needs 
it. This alone can give the League of Nations strength 
to enforce its will. This alone can confer power on 
unarmed nations to assert their manhood and to keep 
their places in the sun. This alone can dispel darkness 
which drives nations into wars, in search of snpremacy 
at the sacrifice of protection and peace. The new world 
waits for this new message; proclaim it with all the 
power that God has given you. 

The problem of food is a3 important as the problem 
of peace. When you placed Charkha on the banner of 
your flag you raised the symbol of economic independ- 
ence of nations great and small. Happiners is not to be 
found in wild pursuit of pleasure and possessions and 
unlimited productimn. These feed the flames of desire. 
Let each householder produce what he needs and then 
what he cannot produce let him procure from his 
neighbour in and outside the bounds of his own land. 
Let trade be an exchange of things, not wild exploita- 
tions by one nation of the other; an organised compe- 
tition which must fail unless saved by a _large—heart- 
ed readjustment of economic relations of the world. Let 
Charkha be as a symbol for practical purposes; we must 
modernise the vilage bringing electric power to its 
service, to weave cloth, to pump water, to press oil and. 
to do a thousand other services which some of our 
congested villages mead, to secure enough food 
and clothing. You can not be altogether unaware that, 
no country can entirely escape the influence of the new 
age; an age of magic and machinery, ruled by new 
inventions and human rature. You can place new 
inventions in the hazds of the village worker in his own 
home, you can transfuse a divine sense of service. to 
elevate human nature. You can inculcate ethics of work, 
love and labour by reviving the system of “ Kathas,” 
to keep alive ideals and traditions which have saved 
India through centuries of unfavouring circumstances. 

The greatest problem you have set your hand to is 
to bring harmony between Hindus and Musalmans. 
I am suze you will not exclude Englishmen from this 
great concord of hearts and minds. I fear, you have 
been exploring the pos.ibilities of pacts and _ political 
arrangement against your better reason and agreed to 
Jet your friends try the methods with which they are 
familiar. They have failed and you can now turn round 
and tell them to Jet you go your own way. You may 
not be followed to-day but truth shall conquer. Light 
up the flame of understanding by your example trans- 
figuring unity by living it, No one can do more. 
Hindus and Musalmans who have their eye on the 
main chance repeat the creed without conviction. They 
will never find unity. They want places of power. Leave 
them in the old familiar caves, dark with the darkness 
of eges. ‘Turn to the villages, unity exists there already. 
Factors which work discords can be examined and 
removed—fet'shes which have usurped the sanction of 


religion. Remove untouchability between Hindus and 
Musalmans in the matter of food, give freedom to 
the Musalmans to sacrifice cows if they so desire, 


open the Hindu temples to the Musalmans_ to 
desecrate if they dare. When doors are flung open to them 
as friends allow them to carry their processions where- 
ever they like and to cut the peepul trees. Let the 
Hindus not only tolerate but join these processions and 
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let the Musalmans also do the same — allow the Hindus 
to blow their conches and unfurl their flag romember- 
ing in the words of Iqbal: “ They are both companions 
on the long road and the night has over-taken them both. 

Do this and rest will follow. This work has to be 
done in the villages, in the temples and the mosques 
and in the towns, wherever men of greater goodwill 
can be found. Let the order go forth that ‘ Ye shall 
fight no more over these things and that Hindus shall 
open their temples and the Musalmans their mosques and 
partake freely in each others festivals.” 

The political problem is certainly important bat 
more important isthe serving of the needs of the p2ople. 
There is a ploughing season and a sowing season and a 
harvesting season. A bad agriculturist ploughs his land 
badly, sows his seed and weeps when he inrns to gather 
a harvest. A good agricultarist ploughs patiently and 
ploughs again and again and secures a rich harvest. 
We are still in the ploughing season. We need hatter 
education, more food, better hovses and a larger coming 
toge'her of races and creeds. ‘Ihe tua worker never 
hurries. Modern methods made fully subservient to man 
and kept under control can add greatly to the produc- 
tion of the soil and the making of a better man morally 
and physically. D> something towards this. Make elec- 
tric power the servant of man in the hearth and home 
and the fields outside, helping every man to attain his 
manhood. Preach your doctrine of love and self—deter- 
mination and freedom. Man is the master of his own 
destiny and in his realisation all immediate problems 
will find an easy solution. I have made suggestions 
not that I know more but only becanse it may help you 
to know what people need. Politics often have a trick 
of wrapping trath in a veil of mystery and giving to 
what is temporary and unimportant preference over the 
permanent and deeply imporiant. . 


{I have much pleasure in printing the foregoing as 
received. Sirdar Jogendra Singh has written from the 
depth of his heart. I value his advice. I have a vivid 
recollection of the conversation referred to by the 
Sirdarji. He questions the advisability of my having 
entered into the agreement with the Swarajists. Nine 
months have nearly gone by tince it was entered into. 
Bat I have seea no reason to repent of the agrcement. 
I have sacrificed no principle. The Congress is no 
preserve of any single individual. It is a democratic 
body with, in my opinion, the widest intelligent franchise 
the world has ever: seen. For it gives statutory recognition 
to the dignity of labour. I wish it was the sola test. 
Tt accommodates a'l shades of opinion save violence and 
untruth. The Swarajists had a perfect right of enfore- 
ing their will by a battle cf votes, I was unprepared 
for it; for I have known the voting power to demoralise 
the people, especially when the electorate has not been 
accustomed to use independent judgment. I was bound 
a3 a Sane man to recognise the growing power of the 
Swarajists. They wore willing to give the predominent 
place to the constructive programme. More could not 
be expected from them. If I had forced them to the 
vote they might not only have made Council-entry the 
national programme but they might, in the heat of 
battle, have even thrown overboard the constructive 


programme or relegated it to an insignificant place. So 
much for the principle. 
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In practice the agreement has largely laid to rest +P 
acerbity between pro-changers and no-changers, It has 
enabled bath to work the joint programme in tolerable 
harmony. I witnessed the benefits of the pact im the 
Sonth. I witness‘them in Bengal. 1 do not share the 
Opinion that Svwarajists have failed. I do not attach 
much importance to promises made at the hustings. It 
is the tacitly recognised law that like promises made at 
marriage, those made at election times must pot be 
taken too s‘eriuusly. Once grant the premise that 
Conncil-entry is not wholly bad, the Swarajists have 
nothing to be ashamed of about their achievements. 
They have spoken fearlessly ia the Council halls; they 
have outvoted the Government; they have shown that 
the Government does not enjoy the confidence even of 
the electorate of its own creating; they have shown a 
discipline and solidarity hitherto unknown among Council: 
lors and above all (for me at least )they have introduced 
Khaddar in these forbidden places and have not bees 
afrail to appsar in their daiiy national costume which 
at one time, as if we were ashamed or afraid of it, we 
wore only in our homes. Haye not the proceedings of 
the Swarajists set the Government athickipg ? It 13 true 
that the latter has flouted public opinion. It is true 
that it has gone its way in the fac» of hostile votes. 
The Swarajisis could net help it. If they had the 
power behind, they would have dislodged the Govern- 
ment and dared it to defy their vote. That power has 
still to come. It is coming slowly but surely. The 
Goverament knowns that it dare not act ogainst 
public opinion for all time. The Swarajists have 
made it feel more than before the weakeess of 
its position. I have political differences with them 
but their bravery, discipline, patriotism, eommand 
my admiration. And] should do all in my power 
consistently with my prisciples to help and strengthen 
them. Iremain as the head of the Coogress only so long 
as it pleases them to keep me there. Where I cannot 
help, I must resolutely refuse to hinder. 

Kor me perionally, nen-violent non-ccoperation is 
a creed, I heartily endorse the Sirdarji’s statement 
that non-cooperation is co-operation in essence and 
stronger than the might of armies. And if I could but 
convert the major part of educated India to my view, 
Swaraj can be had without further effurt. The convic- 
tion is daily growing stronger that their is no peace for 
India and indved for the world, save through non- 
violence. For me, therefore, the spinning wheel is not 
merely a symbol of simplicity and economic freedom but 
it is also a symbol of peace. For if we, Hindus, 
Muralmans, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis, Jews unite in 
achieving the universalisalion of the wheel in India, we 
shall not only have arrived at real unity and exciusion 
of foreign cloth but we shall also have acquired self- 
confidence and organising ability which render vislence 
wholly unnecessary for regaining our’ freedom Success 
of the Charkha to me therfore means victory of non- 
violence such as to serye as an object less for the 
whole world, 

The Sirdarji advises the introduction of electric power 
in the villages side by side with the Charkha. I fear he 
knows only a fes villages of the Pa:jab. If he knew the 
life of all India as [I claim to do, he would not write of 
electricity with the assurance he does, In the present 
state of India, anything like a universal introduction of 
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electric power in our Villages is an utterly impracticable 
Proposition, That time may come. But it will not before 
the Charkha Occupies an abiding place in every home. 
Tam anxious therefore to avoid fogging the public mind 
by raising side or false issues and false hopes. Even if 
Charkha means no more than what the Sirdarji says or 
implies we must concentrate upon it and it alone, till 
we have made it a success. And when through it we 
have made the lives of the villagers livable and have 
provided them with honourable and profitable work 
during the slack season all the things that should be 
added to make them happier will follow as a matter of 
course. Let me avsure the Sirdarji that I am_ not 
against machinery as such. The Charkha itself for that 
matter is machinery, But I am a determined foe of all 
machinery that is designed for exploitation of people. 
The Sirdarji need not entertain any fear of English- 
men being excluded from the circle of unity. For it 
includes everyone who chooses to call himself an Indian 
whether by birth or adoption. It includes all denomi- 
nations and all races. Nor is the combination intended 
to be hostile to any nation or individuals, not even a 
Dyer. For it seeks to conyert not to destroy. 
M. K. G1] 
(This was written before the Deshabandbu’s death. Asstt. Ed. Y. I.) 


Plea for Humility. 
(By M. kK. Gandhi) 

In my talks with public workers in Bengal I came ecross 
a young man who among his claims for public recogni- 
tion mentioned his and his fellow-workers’ Brahmacharya 
or celibacy. The manner of presenting the claim and 
the self-assurance with which the young man spoke 
repelled me and I felt that he was talking about things he 
little knew. His fellow—workers repudiated the claim. And 
the young man himself when I cross-questioned him ad- 
mitted that the claim could not be sustained. A man who 

- consciously sins with his mind, even though he may 
not sin with his body is not a celibate. One who cannot 
remain unmoved at the s‘ght of a woman, however 
beartiful she may ke, is not a celibate. One who keeps 
his body under control from sheer necessity, does well 
but is not a celibate. We may. not degrade sacred words 
by a loose use of them, True celibacy has important 
results which can be verified. It it a difficult virtue to 
practise. Many attempt it but few succeed. Those who 
walk about thec ountry in the garb of Sunnyasins are often 
no more celibates than the ordinary man in the street. 
Only the latter is oftena better man as he makes no 
pretension to virtue. He is satisfied that his Maker knows 
his trials, temptations and his century of triumphs in 
resisting temptations as also his few falls inspite of 
heroic attempts. He is satisfied to be judged by the 
world for his falls. His successes he treasures secretly 
like a miser. He is too humble to make them known, 
Such a man has hope of redemption. Not so the self- 
satished sannyasin who does not even know the ABC 
of restraint. There is danger of public workers who do 
not wear the garb of sannyasins but who prate about 
gacrifice and celibacy making both cheap and discredting 
themselves and their mission of service. 

When I drew up the rules for the guidance of the 
Ashram at Saharmati, I circulated copies among friends 
for advice and criticism. One was sent to the late Sir 
‘Gurudas Banerjee. In acknowledging his copy he advised 


me to add humility to the vows mentioned in the rules. 
In his letter he said that young workers lacked humility. 
I told the late Sir Gurudas that whilst I valued his 
adivee and fully recognised the necessity of humility, 
the mention of it as a vow would derogate from its 
dignity. It.must be taken for granted that those who 
cultivate tPath, Ahimsa, Brahamcharya, must be humble. 
Truth without humility would be an arrogant caricature. 
He who wants to practise truth knows how hard it is. 
The world may applaud his so-called triumphs. Little does 
the world know his fells. A trothful man is a chastened 
being. He has need to be humble. A man who wants 
to love the whole world including one who calls himself 
his enemy knows how impossible it is to do so in his 
own strength. He must bé as mere dust before he can 
uaderstand the elements of Ahimsa. He is nothing if 
he dees not daily grow in humility as he grows in love. 
A man who would have his eye single, who would regard 
every woman rs his blood sister or mother, has to be less 
than dust. He stands on the brink of a precipice. The 
slightest turn of the head brings him down. He dare 
not whisper his virtue to his very own. For he knows 
not what the next moment has in store for him. For him 
‘ pride goe*h before destruction and hanghtiness before 
a fall’. Well has the Gita seid, ‘passions subside in a 
fasting man, not the desire for them. The desire goes 
only when man sees God face to face.’ And no one can 
see God face to face who has aught of the I in him. 
He must become a cypher if he would see God. Who 
shall dare say in this storm—tossed universe, ‘I have 
won.’ ? God taiumphs in us, never we. 


Let us not lower the values of these virtues so that 
we may all be able to claim them. What is true of the 
physical world is true of the spiritual, If in order to gain 
a worldly battle, Europe sacrificed several million lives 
during the late war, itself a transitory event, what 
wonder that in the spiritual battle millions have to 
perish in the attsmpt so that one complete example 
may ke left to the world. It is ours merely to make 
the attempt in the uttermost humility. 


The cultivation of these higher virtues is its own 
reWard. He wh? cashes any one of them loses his 
soul. Virtues are not to trade with. My truth, my 
Ahimsa, my Brahmacharya are matters between myself 
and my Maker. They are not articles of trade, Any 
young man who dares to trade with them will do so at 
his peril. The world has no standard, no means, where- 
with to judge these things. They defy scrutiny and 
analysis. Let us workers, therefore, cultivate them for our 
own purification. Let the world be asked to judge us 
only by our work, An institution or an Ashram that 
claims public support ‘must have a material object 
e. g» hospital, a school, spinning and Khaddar 
propaganda, Jhe public have the right to know the 
worth of these activities and if they approve of them, 
they may support them. The conditions are obvious. 
There must be honesty and ability about the managers, 
An honest man who knows nothing of pedagogy has no 
claim to public support as a teacher. These public 
institutions must keep proper and audited accounts which 
should be subject to inspection by the public. These 
are the tests which conductors have to satisfy. Their 
private character must not obtrude itself upon public 
attention for admiration and patronage, 


Fallen Sisters 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

At Madaripar the reception committee had arranged 
a spinning demonstration by the fallen sisters. I felt 
pleased at the sight but I drew the attention of 
the organi.ers to the dangers attendant upon handling 
the question. But at Barisal where the movement for 
their reclamation first took definite shape, in stead of 
its having taken a healthy course, the appearance of 
it was decidedly ugly. These unfortunate sisters have 
been organised there. A wisleading name has been 
given to the organisation. Its ‘present aims and 
objects’ are stated as follows : 

“1. To help the poor and nurse the sick brothers 
and sisters, 
2. (a) To spread education amongst themselves; 
(b) To promote ‘pinning, weaving, tailor- 
ing, needle-works and other handicrafts, by establish- 
ing a Nari Silpasram; 
(c) To give higher musical training. 
8. To join with all other institutions, which 
have Satyagraha and non-violence as their creed.” 

To say the least, this is putting the cart before the 
horse. These sisters are advised to do humanitarian 
work before reforming themselves. The idea of giving 
higher musical training will be accounted as extremely 
funny if it was not tragic in ifs consequence. For' let 
it be understood these women do know how to dance 
and sing. And they may join all organisations which 
have Satyagraha and non-violence as their creed all the 
time they are, by their trade, doing violence to truth 
and non-violence ! 

The document before me says further that they 
have been enrolled as Congress members and have also 
been allowed to ‘do other national work befitting their 
humble position. They have been even elected as 
delegates. I have seen what I regard as an obscene 
manifesto written in their name. 


Whatever be the motives, I csnnot but regard 
the whole of this development as disgraceful. I appre- 
ciate spinning, bot it must not be used as a passport to 
vice, 1 like everybody to subscribe to Satyagraha but I 
would prevent by all the power at my command an 
unrepentant proiessional murderer from Signing the creed. 
My whole heart is with these sisters. Bat I am unable 
to identify myself with the methods adopted at Barisal. 
These sisters have acquired a status which for the sake 
of the moral well-being of society they must not. have. 
We will not incorporate sn association of knowi—thieves 
for the purpose for which these women have formed 
their association. There is less warant for this aseOciation, 
for these are more dangerous than thieves. The latter 
steal material possessions, the former steal virtue. Whilst 
man is primarily responsible for the existence of these 
unfortunate members of society, it must not be forgotten 
that they have acquired tremendously dangerous powers 
for mischief, I was told in Barisal that the corporate 
activity of these women had made them anbealthily 
forward and that they were already producing a corrupt 
inflaence upon the Barisal youths, I wish that the 
I am firmly of opinion 
that so long as they continue the life of shame, it is 
wrong to accept donations or services from them or to 
elect them as delegates or to encourage them to become 


association could be disbanded. 
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members of the Congress. There is no legal bar against 
their entry into the Congress but I had hoped that 
public opinion would keep them off the Congress and 
that they themselves would have the modesty to refrain 
from seeking Congress membership, 


I wish that my words could reach them. I would urge 
them to withdraw their names from the Congress, 
forget that they had an association, but quickly end 
resolutely give up their immoral trade. Then and not 
till then, they may take up spinning as discipline, 
and weaving or any other remunerative and clean 
occupation for a living. 


Three Questions 
A gentleman sent me the following three questions 
for answer at Barisal: 


1. “ Are our fallen sisters entitled to be returned as 
delegates to the district and provincial conferences 
or the like representative bodies? If not, how could 
such delegates be sent from Barisal to the 
conference at Perojpur and Jeszore? ” 


Under the present constitution of the Congress, even 
a moral leper is entitled to be returned as a delegate, 
if he can find electors to elect him. But I should not 
think much of electors who would elect ‘ fal'en sisters’ 
knowing them to be such and whilst they are carrying 
on their sinful trade. I know rothing of the conferences 
mentioned. 

2. “ If any individual person or an organised body 
roisappropriates Congress fands or refuses to make 
over the papers and account-books slong with the 
funds and other properties of the District Congress 
committee to the newly elected executive committee 
duly approved by the B.P.C.C., what steps should be 
taken to realise the funds and get back the Congress 
properties ?” 


Although I am still a confirmed nor—cooperatvr, I 
should have no hesitation, if my entreaty failed, in 
taking legal proceedings, civil or criminal, against the 
wrong-doer even though he may be my own father or 
son. The Congress constitution ani resolu‘ions are not 
designed to defeat the Congress end. 


3. “ How do you account for the fact that Indians 
and Europeans not excluding high Government officials, 
that were and still are opposed to the noble canse 
you espouse and did not join the functions you 
attended (except to hinder them) during your last 
Bengal tour are so very enthusiastic this time over 
your reception? Js there any reason to believe that 
these people have since been imbued with the noble 
spirit of non-violeat non-cooperation or does it prove 
that your power as the greatest polit’cal leader of 
India is on the wane, if uot altogether extinct?” 
I am not aware of the hindrances the Government 

offered during my last Bengal tour but the correspondent 
is entitled to draw the inference, if during the present 
tour the authorities are enthusiatic about my recept’ons, 
now, that ‘my power as the greatest political leader of 
India is on the wane, if it is not altogether extinct’, 
But | hope the correspondent will not make the mistake 
that the authorities, according to him, seem to be making. 
For the power of a civil resister is like that of the 
fabled bird that has the capacity of rising from its 


own ashes. M. K. G 
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Long live Deshabandhu* 


“Tages demonstrated yesterday the hold Deshabandhu 
on Bengal, nay, India. Calcutta is like Bombay, 


eats It has people from all the provinces. 
nd all these people were as hearty participators in the 
procession 


= a 20m the Bengalis. The wires that are pouring 
y part of India emphasise the fact of his 

all~India popularity. 

an ae not well be otherwise among a people known 

“ieir gratefulness, And he deserved it all. His 
Sacrifice was great. His generosity had no bounds. His 
loving hand was opened out to all. He was reckless in 
his charities. And only the other day when I gently 
remarked that he might have been discriminate, prompt 
tka the reply, “Ido not think I have lost by my 
indiscriminations,” His board was free to the prince and 
the pauper. His heart went cut to everyone in distress. 
Where is the young man in all Bengal who does not 
Owe a debt of gratitude to Deshabandhu in some shape 
or other? His unrivalled legal talents were also at the 
disposal of the poor. I understand that he defended 
many, if not all, political prisoners without charging them 
a pie. He went to the Punjab for the Punjab inquiry 
and paid his own expenses, He carried a princely house- 
hold in those days. I had it from him that he spent 
during that stay in the Panjab Rs. 50,000. This large 
heartedness towards all who sought his help made him 
the undisputed ruler of thousands of young hearts, 

He was as fearless as he was generous. His stormy 
Speeches at Amritsar took my breath away. He wanted 
immediate deliverance for his country. He would not 
brook the alteration or removal of an adjective—not 
because he was unreasonable but because he loved his 
conntry so well, only too well. He gave his life for it. 
He controlled enormous forces. He brought power to 
his party by his indomitable zeal and perseverarce. But 
this tremendous outpouring of energy cost him his life. 
dt was a willing sacrifice. It was noble. 

Faridpur was his crowning triumph. That utterance 
of his is a demonstration of his supreme reasonableness 
and statesmanship. It was a deliberate, unequivocal and 
for him (as he said to me) final acceptance of non-violence 
as the only policy and therefore political creed for India, 

In constructing together with Pundit Motilal Nehru 
and the disciplined stalwarts from Maharashtra the great 
and growing Swaraj Party out of nothing, he showed 
his determination, originality, resourcefulness and contempt 
of consequences after he had orce made up his mind 
that the thing to be done was right. And to-day the 
Swaraj Party is a compact well-disciplined organisation. 
My differences about the Council-entry were and are 
fundamental, but I never doubted the usefulness of 
Conncil-entry for the purpose of embarrassment and 
continuously putting the Government in the wrong. -No 
one can deny the greatness of the work done by the 
Party in the Councils. And the credit for it must 
predominantly belong to Deshabandhu. I entered into 
the pact with him with my eyes cpea. I have since 
done my little best to help the Party. His death renders 
it doubly my duty to stend by the Party now that the 
leader is gone. I shall do nothing to impede its progress 
where I may not be able to help. 

* This article being Mr, Gandhi’s first contributin to ti¢ 
ptess on the demise of Deshabandhu Das appeared as a leadi-g 

article in the Forward of tke 20th June, 
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But, I must hark back to the Faridpur speech. The 
nation will appreciate the courtesy of the acting Viceroy 
in sending a message of condolence to Shrimati Basanti 
Devi Das, I note with gratefulness the warm tributes 
paid by the Anglo-Indian press, to the, memory of the 
deceased. The Faridpur speech seems to have impressed 
most Englishmen with its: transparent sincerity. I am 
anxious that this death should not end with a mere 
display of courtesy. The Faridpur speech had a great 
purpose behind it. It was a generous response to the 
Anglo-Indian friends who were anxious for the great 
patriot to make his position clear and make the first 
approach, He made it. The cruel hand of death has 
removed the author of the gesture from our midst. But 
I would like to assure Englishmen who may be still 
doubtful about the sincerity of Deshabandhu’s motive 
that throughout my stay in Darjeeling, the one thing 
that struck me most forcibly was his utter sincerity 
about that utterance. Can this glorious death be utilised 
to heal wounds and forget distrust? I make a simple 
suggestion. Will the Government, in honour of the 
memory of Chittaranjan Das, who is-no longer with us 
to plead the cause, release the political prisoners who he 
protested were innocent? I am not now asking for their 
discharge on the ground of innocence. The Government 
may have the best proof of their guilt. I simply ask 
for their discharge ‘as a tribute to the deceased and 
without prejudice. If the Government mean to do 
anything to placate Indian opinion, there can be no 
more opportune time and no better inauguration of a 
favourable atmosphere than the release of these prisoners. 
I have travelled practically ali over Bengal. Public 
feeling, not all necessarily Swarajist, is sore on the point. 
May the fire that burnt yesterday the perishable part 
of Deshabandhu also burn the perishable distrust, suspicion 
and fear. The Government may then call a conference 
if they will, to consider the best means ofjmeeting Indian 
demand whatever it may be. 

But we will have to do our part, if the Government 
are to do theirs. We must be able to-show that we are 
no One-mah show. In the words of Mr. Winston 
Churchill, uttered at the time of the war, we must be 
able to say, ‘ Business as usual.’ The Swaraj Party must 
be immediately reconstructed. Even the Punjab Hindus 
and Musalmans appear to have forgotten their quarrels 
in the face of this ‘bolt from the blne.” Can both 
parties feel strong and sensible enough to close the 
ranks? Deshabandhu was a believer in and lover of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. He held the Hindus and Mnusal— 
mans together under circumstances the most trying. 
Can the funeral fire purge us of our disunion? But 
perhaps the prelude to it is a meeting of all the parties 
on a common platform. Deshabandhu was anxions for it, 
He could be bitter in speaking of his opponents. But 
during my stay in Darjeeling I don't remember a harsh 
word having escaped his lips about a single political 
opponent. He wanted me to help all I could to bring 
all parties together. It is then for us educated Indians 
to give effect to the vision of Deshabandhu and realise 
the one ambition of his life by immediately rising a few 
steps in the ladder of Swaraj.even if we may not rise 
to the top just yet. Then may we all cry from the 
bottom of our hearts ‘ Deshabandhu is dead. Long Live 
Deshabandhu. * 

M. K, Gandhi 
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With Gandhiji in Bengal 


vil 


Last week was devoted to places in the North and 
East Bengal which could not be included in the first 
tour — Jalpaiguri in the extreme North and Barisal and 
Khulna in the extreme South —all District Head Quarters 
and Nawabganj in Dacca District and Jhapsa, Upasi 
and Madaripar in Faridpar District, all villages of the 
Kast Bengal type. 

There were addresses, of course, at all p'aces — 
Madaripnr being possibly the worst offender, in as much 
as over three quarters of the time was taken up in 
reading about a dozen addresses which everyone concezned 
seemed particularly anxious to read. Jalpaiguri in this 
respect carried off the palm, copies of all the addresses 
being previously given to Gandhiji and all being taken 
as read in the public meeting. That saved a lot of 
time and permitted Gandhiji to make a longer speech 
than he usually does. The address that I still remember, 
and would commend 2s an example to be followed, was 
One given at a way-side station on our way from 
Jalpaiguri to Parvatipur. It was printed on beautiful 
hand-made paper and contained nothing more than this 
sentences: ‘May the Giver of all good, crown your 
efforts to universalise Charkha and Khaddar and to 
alleviate the poverty of the millions, with success.’ 

Jalpaigari is a busy little town with its tea plantations 
which have brought the owners considerable money. 
‘Who is this gentleman?’, I asked inquiring about a 
member of the reception committee. ‘A Vakil’ was 
the reply that came after some hesitation and then a 
hasty amendment: ‘No, a tea planter.’ I inquired about 
another friend with the same result. This time I got 
the explanation also: ‘The tea business is a most 
profitable business bringing as much as 500 p. ce. profit. 
Why should not all the vakils non-cooperate with law- 
courts and be tea planters?’ That also explains why 
the *Khaddar business’ has not very much appealed to 
them. But Gandhiji went there with three practical 
propositions, ‘Hither give me a fair share of your 
spoils,’ he said, in effect, ‘or your business talent, ‘vhich 
I want you to use for the banefit of your country, or 
at least half an hour’s sacrificial spinning every day.’ 
He knew that they were going to give a handsome 
parse of Rs. 7,000, Jogesh Babu’s mother alone having 
presented 101 sovereigns when he visited his honse. 
But he knew that the amount of Rs. 7,000 was far 
frum being ‘a fair share of their spoils,’ and he asked 
such as could give more, to do so. Every new enter. 
prise had to be backed by large bounties. The Germans 
had spent millions to protect their beet-sugar industry, 
and they could protect theirs by backing it with the 
profits they made from their business, 


And yet it is not that there are no spinners there, 
The villages in the vicinity are still humming with 
Charkha, only no one has organised them. There is a 
girls sehool where there were a number of wheels and 
at the spinning demonstration there were many more, 
hardly one of which was passable. Before leaving 
Jalpaiguri he had a talk with the volunteers, most of 
whom were stulents. What else could Gandhiji have 
to say to them but about spinning? It was one of those 
dewr, intimate, heart to heart chats, ‘You say there 


is no fon in spinning. But I ask you, is there any 
fon in reciting the Gayatri? Is there aay fon in 
reciting the Kalama? You do it as it is a duty, a6 it 
is a sacrament. Even so spinning is a duty and s 
sacrament. India is dying. It is on death-bed. And 
have you ever watched a dying man? Have you ever 
felt his feet? You find that they are cold and benumb- 
ed, thongh you still feel some warmth on the head and 
comfort yourselves that the life is not yet gone out 
of him, But it is ebbing away. Even so the messes 
of India —the feet of the Mother—are cold and 
paisied. If you want to save India, do it by doing the 
little that I ask for. I warn you. Take up the wheel 
betimes, or perish.’ Bat I am afraid much of this was 
lost on them. The moment he mentioned the spinning 
wheel, one of the chief workers came to me and said; 
‘Why does Mahatmaji mention the Congress resolution 
about spinning and the volunteers’ pledge? These 
volunteers have signed no volunteers’ pledge. They 
were enlisted just for the purpose of his reception.’ And 
when he was in the midst of the closing sentences I 
have quoted, the chief among the volunteers came and 
requested me to ask Gandhiji to speak to them not on 
spinning, bat on their duty to the country! 


At Nawabgunj the pleasant experiences of the first 
week in Hast Bengal were repeated. Here was another 
of that valiant band of science scholars who have 
dedicated themselves to the service of the country. 
Mr, Haripad Bannerji hails from West Bengal, and" has 
chosen this area as his field of work, because he belongs 
to an institution which ;had first its head-quarters at 
Dacca and now at Commilla (both places not very far 
from Nawabguaj) viz. the Abhoy Ashram, itself an 
important Khadi producing centre in the Chittagong 
Division. Haripad Babu is in charge of the biggest 
national school in Bengal. Though not belonging to. 
these parts, he has as great influence over the people, 
a3 Prafulla Baba in the area about Malikanda. A major 
part of the purse of Rs, 7,000 collected by Prafulla 
Babu was from poor people, each contributing a rupee 
or a couple of rapees. Haripad Babu’s area has more 
rich men than any other part of Dacca, and they have 
not yet taken enthusiastically to Khaddar and Charkhs. 
Bat they gave him large amounts and made up his 
purse of Rs. 7,000. Khadi production in this area is 
necessarily less, and the number of spinning members 
only 28, bat that for no fault of Haripad Babu who 
spares mo pains and tramps through marshes and 
moors and ‘malarial areas, ignorant of defeat. His boys © 
all wear Khaddar and spin regularly and the pieces of 
Khaddar exhibited were all of good yarn and of beauti- 
ful texture. It had rained heavily all night, and the 
school boys whom Gandhiji wanted to meet early morning 
before leaving could not keep their time and were late. 
Not more than five minutes could therefore be given 
them. ‘You all spin and wear Khaddar,’ said Gendhiji 
to them, ‘bat tell me how many of you always speak 
the trnth and never lie?’ A few boys raised their 
hands. ‘Well, now téll ma how many of you occasionally 
happen to lie? Two bogs immediately raised their 
hands, then three, they foot @nd fimally, allmost ali! 
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“Thank you’, said Gandhiji bidding them good-bye, 
‘there will be always hope for those of you who know 
‘and own that they occasionally lie. The path of those 
who think they never lie is difficult, I wish both 
Success,’ 

From Nawabganj we went to Jhapsa, the boat station 
for Upashi, the home of two institutions to which 
Gandhiji has referred in his notes, The  Bijhari 
School was indeed a revelation. I am told there is 
another such school in Jessore which is affiliated to the 
University, but which has spinning compulsory for all 
students. But so far as my knowledge goes there i3 no 
such school anywhere else outside Bengal. The reason 
18 Obvious. In Bengal the teachers and the taught in 
non-national institutions have not kept themselves aloof 
from the great movement. Many of them wish that 
they could do their share in it. That is why we find 
80 many professors and teachers in aided or affiliated 
colleges and schools wearing Khaddar and at least two 
such schools having compulsory spinning. Gandhiji has 
written at length about the school. Only one thing I 
shall add. He has visited many a school up to now and 
put down his remarks in many a Visit-book, but nowhere 
were his remarks so lengthy and detailed as in the 
visit-book of the Bijhari School. I reproduce them for 
the benefit of the national schools which are already 
trying the experiment, and of the schoo’s which may 
care to imitate the example: 

“1 was much pleased to note that spinning ha3 
been compulsory for the past four years. I have 
read the remarks of the Inspector about failure of 
spinning. I hold totally contrary views but I know 
that it is possible to make spinning absoiutely self- 
supporting, if not profitable. To that end I venture 
to suggest the following: 

- (1) Existing teachers should be indaced to learn 
the art and the science of. spinaing, cn promise of 

@ prize or even a slight increment in pay. 

(2) The yarn spun by the boys should be always 
tested and tickets attached giving the strength and 
count. 

(3) Boys should be encouraged to improve the 
quality of their yarn from day to day. 

(4) Yarn should be sold to the existing spinning 
organisations, such for instance as Khadi Pratishthan 
at agreed prices always above the price of cotton. 
‘To this end cotton may be taken from the same 
organisation. 


(5) Weaving department I do not hold as a 


necessity, and should be kept up only if the salary 


of the weaving master is earned from it. I am glad 
in this connection to have the promise that all 
foreign or mill-yarn will be henceforth dispensed 
with. 

(6) Special attention should be paid to carding 
which the boys must be taught to do for them- 
selves. 

(7) The Charkhas make a great deal of sound 
foreign to them. This must interfere with good 
Spinning. They can be and should be made 
aoiseless. This is possible only when the spinning 
master knows the science of spinning which 
necessarily includes a knowledge of Charkha repair. 
.When the Charkhas work well they produce a 
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musical sound which is soothing to the ear. They 

can be made a positive delight to the boys besides 

being a lesson in sacrifice. 

I Congratulate the Committee and staff om 
their experiment and wish them every success.” 
Madaripur was the next halt. Babu Suren Biswas, 

whose acquaintance we made in Faridpur, was here to 
greet us, this being his own village. Rarely one comes 
across such guileless, selfless men as Suren Baba. To 
know him is to love him. A  non-cooperating lawyer 
and a Swarajist, he refuses to muke any distinction 
between a no-changer and a Swarajist, and infects you 
with his charity. He had collected in little Madaripur 
vast crowds and yet all the arrangements were Al. 
The women’s meeting in which there were quite a 
couple of a hundred Charkhas plying was organised by 
his indefatigable wife and was possibly the most 
Successful we have yet seen. All communities were 
represented there including of coarse the Namasbudras. 
It was a picture, And if there was snything wanting 
to make it complete, Suren Baba held the light 
to his wife who read the address, and when Gandhiji 
saw that Suren Babu was not standing near enough 
to give her sufficient light, he snatched the lantern 
from his hand and held it himself! And there was 
nothing excessive in that. She did deserve all that. 
Her faith in the Charkha is unshakeab_e and it is at the 
flame of her dauntless spirit that ner husband has 
kindled his own. 

The speech at the public meeting was devoted to the 
fallen sisters, some of whom were spinning in a corner 
of the meeting. “It is dangerous,” said Gandhiji, * this 
association with fallen sisters, espesially for young men. 
All that you need do is to entrust the work to your 
women, guiding them from a distance. The volunteers 
in their address asked me to tell them how they could 
push on their work. ‘They are all znder the vow of 
Ahimsa, and as Ahimsa is love, I can show them where 
they can concentrate all their energies with love as their 
weapon. Lot them, if they can, muster~ sufficient non— 
violence, take up the work of protesting these fallen 
sisters. Let them plead with the men who corrupt 
themselves and these women, let them open these men’s 
eyes to the bestial, diabolical character of their offence, 
and wean them from their evil ways. let thent form a 
Ladies Volunteers League for the recamation of fallen 
women and work through them. You have said in your 
address that Madaripur has been marked out by Govern- 
ment a3 the chief among revolutionary centres. Well 
nothing short of a revolution is needed amongst the 
women of India to fight this evil and may Madaripur 
lay the foundation of that revolution.” 

Barisal—the Barisal of Babu Ashwini Kumar Datt— 
seems to have forgotten the legacy of the late patriot, 
and suffers from the regime of muiual jealousies 
and hatred. And yet the yarn produced for the 
occasion wad astonishingly lage. About 38 Iakhs of 
yards of yarn was presented to Gandhiji—4 lakhs being 
contributed by women, 14,000 by a lad who did it 
in 15 days, 14,000 by a Swarajist, several lakhs by the 
Mausalman weavers of Hussainabad, 36,000 by an old man 
of 60! A place whore so much could be done, inspite 
of the foul political weather, could have done much 
more in fair weather. 
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The meetings with the Namashudras and the cobblers 
and sweepers were very interesting. The Namashudras 
had a catalogue of grievances which included amongst 
others illiteracy, poverty and the like. And Gandhiji 
had to explain to them that the disease they mentioned 
was common to all and that the anti-untoachability 
movement aimed only at removal of uatouchability and 
of evils springing from it, ¢.g. refusal of service by the 
washermea and barbers and refusal to take water at 
their hands by those who take water at the hands of 
Shadras. The cobblers and sweepers had also a chat. 
‘Can't you give up liquor? Js there any particular 
relish about it? ‘No’ Sir; bat it is an age-long habit.’ 
‘Bot if it is bad?’ ‘We would give it up at the 
instance of a Mahatma like you,’ ‘Well then do you 
know that I am tomtomming everywhere the fact that 
I am a friend of cobblers and sweepers and washermen. 
If you do not give up liquor, how can I bafriends with 
you?” ‘We will give it up,’ ‘And what about Khaddar? 
You say it is vary dear. Well, if it is very dear, can’t 
you put on a loincloth like I am doing? It is for your 
sake that I am putting on such a short loincloth. Do 
you know that ?’ ‘We can, we. can, Sir.’ ‘Now, tell me 
how mach yeur dhoti cost you’, he asked one of them, 
‘A rupee and two annas’. ‘Then I can get you a cloth 
like mine for nine annas. Will you wear it?” ‘We 
will, we will.’ ‘No false promises, mind you. And if 
you do all that, I will be telling everyone I meet that 
if they want to see real friends of mine he should go 
and meet the cobblers and sweepers of Barisal, Is it 
right?’ ‘Yes.’ Before the meeting broke up, however, 
one of them put forward what to him was an immediate 
grievance. ‘The Babus have given up wearing shoes, 
Sir. How are we to live, if we have no customers? 
‘Weave cloth’ replied Gandhiji with a loud laugh. ‘ But 
why should wa?’ pat in one very proudly. ‘Why 
should we weave cloth and be false to our religion? 
Making shoes is our ancestral profession, and we cannot 
give it up.’ . 

*I don’t ask you to give it up. I say if you have 
no customers and if yon must find another occupation, 
weave cloth. But the idea itself was more than that 
man, 80 proad of his profession, could bear. ‘But why 
should we? The Babus may do without shoes for some 
days. They cannot do so for ever.’ 

Father Strong of the Oxford Mission had invited 
Gandhiji to call on them and inspect their Weaving. 
He paid a flying visit, and Father Strong showed him 
over the weaving shed. ‘But this is all mill-yarn’ he 
said to Father Strong, ‘and if you use mill-yarn yoa 
do not benefit the millions, but the millionaires. Weay- 
ing cannot bs a cottage industry for the millions, For 
them the Oaly supplementary Occupation can be Spinning, 
According to Lord Curzon the annual average income 
of an Indian was 30 rapees, according to oar calculation 
it is 26. And if it is the average income of the masses 
exelading the classes the actaal would bs much less 
Now if by spinning you can add 10 rupees to this. 
would it not bs a fortune t> them? Yon may ae 
miss 5 rupees, but to thosa who have nothing, 5 rapees 
8 @ fortune. Iam giving almost tha exact words that 
he spoke, and he said no more. Ba! the effect 
Father Strong's mind was evident itera: 
intention to try the "i a ag oye eg? raaaraiag *ae 
through the lad y-workers, oe 
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Khalna we visited under the shadow of the national 
calamity. The news of the Deshabandhu’'s death reached: 
Gandhiji immediately on his arrival there ard even he 
was uanerved for a time. All the functions except 
general public meeting wera dropped. The public 
meeting soon turned into a mourning function, and io 
the midst of the speech entirely devoted to the memory 
of Deshabandhu, Gandhiji utterly brokedown. He soon 
collected himself no doubt, but almost every one of his 
movements during the day was mechanical. Even to 
him who has borne so many losses, the loss was unbear- 
able of one who had ‘made even Death proud to take 
him,’ M. D. 


A letter from Newzealand 

The following letter has been written to me from 
Christ Church, Newzealand, by one who was a member of 
the Rev. J. J. Doke’s Congregation in South Africa and 
his personal friend. He has followed closely and has 
been deeply impressed by the Non-cooperation move- 
meat. He writes in answer to a long letter of mine 
explaining the principles of the Moyement :— 

“Your personal knowledge is most valuable to me in 
giving me a just appreciation of what is goiwg on in 
India, and although I had not the privilege of meeting 
Mahatma Gandhi when in India [ haye followed his 
career and work closely. 

“My old friend and Minister, the late Rev. J. J. 
Doke of S. Africa, was a personal friend of Gandhi's 
and wrote very appreciatively of him and upheld him in 
his persecution. I am an Internationalist and there is 
One aspect of the Non-cooperation movement that 
troubles me somewhat and it is its extreme nationalism. 
Iam quite aware that the British Government have been 
largely to blame in producing this phase snd are now 
reaping the whirlwind, butI feel there is a grave danger 
of accentuating racial division, instead of minimising it. 
I fully believe that Gandhi's contention regarding the 
necessity of fostering the Khadder industry in order to 
counteract the evil effects of commercialism, is quite 
sound, and the difficulty is to advaiice this in face of 
the forces of capital’sm and militarism so rampant. It 
does seem a fearful pity that our Government cannot 
become really generous and offer to India Dominion 
Home Rule and at the same time tender sympathetic 
help for the effective administration of the country in 
the event of difficulties arising. It seems to me that 
we are gradually creating an impossible situation where- 
a solution will ke beyond hope. 

“We have had Rev. A. W. McMillan ont here in 
New Zealand lecturing on Indian Labour in Fiji and he: 
has been excellent and has given the right emphasis to 
this question. I have just read the “Clash of Colour’” 
by Basil Mathews and he is informative, and I think 
touches the right note, when he declares that a great 
deal of the present trouble in India and Africa has 
arisen through the declared ‘aims’ of the Allies in the 
war tO secure, for the small and backward peoples, 
“Self-determination,” and the complete abrogation of 
this principle immediately the war terminated. All this 
breaking of promises has had a deleterious effect upor 
the world outlook and it is difficult to see the ultimate 
results.” a AG 
Printed ani published by Venilal Chhaganlal Booch ai 
Nawajivin Press, Sarkhigara Vad, Sarangrur, Ahmatabadt. 
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I shall string together, in this letter, some episodes 
and incidents which I purposely omitted from my 
narrative, but which by themselves are worth chronicling. 

Inspite of the newspapers being fall of sugge?tions 
from certain quarters about the revision of the present 
franchise it was rather surprising that nowhere in Bengal 
was the question raised by frien?s who came t9 interview 
Gandhiji. But a friend did come qaestioning the whole 
of the Khaddar movement. ‘We are repeatirg our 
past mistakes, Mahatmaji,’ he said, ‘In 1905—1908 we 
built a house of cards which broke down no sooner than 
it was put up and we ave in for the s:me thing now.’ 
‘You c:mpare the earlier Swadeshi agitation wih the 
present? You forget that we have no_ fireworks now, 
bat only quist work.’ ‘I kuow it, sir, but there is no 
organisation’ ‘Pardon me, you are ignorant of tha state 
of things. Do you know that we have the best organi- 
gations in Bengal, Tamil Nad end Gujarat for example? 
You think institutions like the Khadi Pratishthan and 
Abhoy Ashram, Comilla, are going to di2?’ 


‘But how will they goon? We are living on 

subsistence sllowarce and rcsking our ycung men to do 
_ with less. How long can it go ou?’ 

‘How long? Why, our whole history is replete wi:h 
it. You think our young men haye no grit? They 
have gone to their work with eyes open and they are 
not going to give it up, whatever happens. The Abhoy 
Ashram which I saw a few days ago i3 situated oa a 
beautiful spot, they have got clean nice little huts, a 
beautiful tank and a plot o* lind, They cook their 
own food, do their own scaveng:ng and make both ends 
meet from the proceeds of a hospital. Dr. Suresh is no 
child he knows his business and he wi'l see that his 
Khecdar work goes on increasing every day, whatever 
happens to him and his co-workers. And Khadi Pratish- 
than «ose rates are very high you say, have at the 
preséa rioment more orders than they can cope with. 
Look’ at Satish Babu’s work. Have you ever been to the 
flood areas? From flood relief they have embarked 
upon permanent relief. work. And I may toll you that 
Khadi Prathishthan does not believo in subsistence 
allowance. It pays its.workers their market wages.’ 

‘Well sir, it is your visit that has created a boom.’ 

‘It does not matter. You may call it a blistor. It 
will fall back to its normal state which is quite satis- 
factory. And go to a yarn hat, Where only a few 


s 


maunds of yarn was being sold, hundreds of maunds are 
being sold today. There are hundreds of families 
supplementing, if not earning, their livelihood from their 
Charkha. It is a sight to see how the workers are 
besieged by poople asking for cotton to gpin, on the 
market days. ‘And if these vorkers retired from their 
field what would happen?’ you may esk. Bat they 
cannot retire. They did not give up their fine careers 
for nothing. The Abhoy Ashram men have got three 
strings to their bow, a hospital from which they find 
the wherewithals and which Suresh Babn thinks of 
tupplementing by a medical school—and he has got 
enough medical talents—and besides the Khadi work 
whica is the main thing, they are running a big boys’ 
school, hoping > have greater hold on the people 
through the boys. Then there are Pravartak Sangh 
workers. I do not know their work, but I knew they 
are a3 many aS 200 and they are working against 
tremendous odds.’ 

‘But there are only three such institutions,’ said the 
questionor still unsatisfied. 

By no means. There are many more working away 
in their humble way, and if they were only three, 


what thea? There are men like Jamnalalji, Raja- 
gopalachari, Shankerlal Banker, giving all their 
twenty-four hours to the work, working with 


devotion and dogged pertinacity. They are working 
with patience to wait for a century if necessary and 
working with the desire to susceed to-morrow. And you 
do not know how the Swadeshi movement of 1905—8 
differs from the present. 1t was a movement magni: 
ficent in conception. But it had no knowledge 
or Organisation behind it. It made the boycott of 
British cloth a shibboleth, and relied on the broken reeds 
of the mills of Bombay and Ahmedabad.  ‘loday you 
are guarding against all the disasters that attended. the 
earlior enterprise. ‘today you bid fair to show that if 
oll the mills in India were burnt down you can clothe 
the whole of India by cloth produced by your cottage 
Spinners and weavers.’ 


‘Let us not be tco sure. You know of people who 
in those days had to hang thomselves for want of cloth.’ 
‘You are talking of the days of Noah, my friend. 
Weavers wera then deluded into the belief that they 
could not weave except with machine-spun or foreign 
yarn. Today I am esking the whole organisation to be 
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may. I do not call that inter-dining.’ ‘Well, Sir, why 
did you rot force your way into the temple at Cape 
Comorin, when they did not admit you? It was an 
insult you should not have put up with’ said the young 
man flitting to dnothee topic. ‘You, Sir, are the light of 
the world snd who were they to exclude you?’ ‘Yes,’ 
raid Gandhiji laughing, ‘either I was not the light of the 
world and they were justified in keeping me out; or I am 
the light of the world and | should not have forced my 
way into it.’ ‘I see, Sir, I see, Do you think, Mahatmaji, 
Hindu-Muslim uuity is possible when Maulana Mahomed- 
Ali says an adulterous Musalman is superior to Mahatma 
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hands. No movement can be 
made it can bo propagated entirely 
without fore’g1 agency. But I ask you to study things ; 
study the prices of Khaddar in the boginnirg of the 
movement and today; study the quality of it; stady 
the yarn we are producin ; in short, study the evolation 
of the Charkha and Khaddar, and then say what you 
have to say.” 

‘Can't we depend on the growth of our mill- 
indastry ?.’ 3 

‘I have often shown in pages of Young Inlia the 


taken into intelligont 


ativerssl unless 


fallacy of those who argue in fayour of tho mills and — 


shall not labour the point today. 1 do rot want to 
depend on mills, I want .the mills to depend on me. 
That is the long and short of it.’ 

‘We can have national mills.’ 

‘Well, he who snggests a proposition must work it 
out. himself.’ } 

I do not know whether he went away convinced, 
bat he apologised for haviog tired Gandhiji who assured 
him that no one ecculd tire him ont on the Charkha. 

I shall now take up two friends who engaged Gandhiji, 
on th» possibility of Hindu-Muslim unity. A Musalman 


friend came with a long catalogue of grievances. First was — 


untouchability as against them observed by the Hindus; 
second, differences about Cow-slaughter ; third, insufficient 
representation; fourth, books and pamphlets against Islam; 
fifth, newspaper reports about abductions and such other 
alleged crimes by “Musalmans; sixth, exclusion from 
services ; seventh exactions by Mahajaus; eighth, abvabs 
by zamindars for Kalipuja. Gandhiji showed him that 
some of the grievarces were purely local, some were 
against particular individuals and some reciprocal, the seal 
grievance was the first. And he immediately agreed that 
that was the principal grievance and others arose ont 
of them. They do not even sell sweetmeats io us 
Gandhiji,’ said he. ‘Yes I see it’ said Gandhiji, ‘ Tbat’s 
a genuine grievance; bat you should not, as you 
did in the beginning, magnify everything into a 
grievance suffered by Musalmans a3 a community. [ 
tell the Hindus that if they want to protect Hinduism 
by an elaborate law of pollution, then it had_ better 
perish. You cannot convert Iodia intoa Jazirat-ul-Arad. 
Hindu: have in the days gone by absorbed all sorts of 
nationalities. I. am sure we shall have to revise our 
co'e of pol'ution and remove the unnecessary barriers 
that strangle Hiodnism rather than stregthen it. We 
were never exclusive, we were icclusiye. Its beauty is 
that it has never been a missionary religion like Islam 
or Chrisvianity, ever counting heads. It has carried on 
absorption unconsciously, following a sort of nataral 
accretion. ‘Why’, I ask my Hinda friends, ‘why do we 
at this time of the day prevent sweetmeat sellers from 
selling sweets to Musalmans when we have no objection 
to getting chccolates from a Kuropean confectioner 2” 


At another place came an ardent young man sayi 
ying, 
you must do away with untouchabil'ty lock, stock and 
berrel. ‘What do you mean ?’ Gandhiji asked, ‘Of conrse’ 
said he, ‘the restrictions about interdining also mast go.” 
You want people to dine oat of the same plate?’ ‘No,’ 
Then you seem to agree with me; ‘But Sir, don't you 
agree that people of different castes and ¢ 


dine sitting in reeds may 


the same room or same row? ‘They 


Gandhi ? ‘Purdon me, he never said so He said, he is 
superior in one respect, vz, in his creed. His was only 
a picturesque way of putting it. And why can’t you 
understand a simple thing ? Supposing I have a Aolinoor 
diamond and some one says Gandhi is better than a 
zamindar in possessing the diamond Aohinoor, can’t he say 
so? To every one his religion is the best in the world, 
as to every chaste man his wife should be the most 
beautiful woman in the world. And in the same way 
Mohamed Ali said, any Musalman was better than I 
in having a better creed.’ ‘Then really sir, he did not 
make the statement that 1 have read him to make.’ 


“You did not read it carefully. He said nothing of the 


kind. He even said I was better as a man than, for 
instance, his mother or his preceptor both of whom 
he adores. And itis a perfect statement that he made. 
But I agree there is another side to the question. A 
man’s creed is good so long as he lives it, and a creed 
withcut the example or nothing. But Maulana Mahomed 
Ali was stating his positiqgn as a logician. The distinction 


he drew was a fatal distinction, but. there can be no 


doubt as to its logical correctness.’ ze 

I shall come to lighter incidents. At Dacca an old 
Namashudra, aged about70, was brought in before Gandhiji. 
He was wearing Gandhiji’s photograph in his- neck and 
as soon as he saw Gandhiji he fell at his feet and 
crying profusely uttered his thanks over and over again 
for being cured of chronic paralysis. He said when all 
remedies had failed he took té uttering Gandhiji’s name 
and one day found himself entirely cured. ‘It is not I, 
but God who has made you whole,’ raid Gandhiji. But 
how could he believe? To him God had appeared in 
Gandhiji's photograph. It was vain to argue with him. 
‘ But my dear man, said Gandhiji, ‘Will you not oblige 
me by taking that photograph off your neck?’ That 
he readily did, and quietly walked away with the name 
of God on his lips and probably convinced that’ the 
man who had refused to take any responsibility for 
having cured him could certainly not be ‘the Gandhi 
Maharaj’ who cured him! But credulity is not’ the 
monopoly of illiterate people. A Vakil friend was, the 
other day, trayelling with us. As he was trying to get 


_into his compartment at a station his foot slipped off the 


foatboard and he fell head over heels. His son who was 
travelling by the same train pulled the chain and stopped 
the train and got his father back almost unhurt. The 
gentleman came to the next station to Gandhiji, narrated 
the mishap with buted breath and said he would not 
have beer saved had not Gandhiji been travelling by 
the same train. ‘Nor would you have met with the 
accident. Why not say that also?’ asked Gandhiji, I 
hope he saw the point of the joke. The fact is that 
most people do not, For instance the vast masses of 
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those who feel that the morest touch of Gandhiji’s fect 
would purge them of their sins refuse to take Gandhiji 
ser ‘ously when he asks them not to éo so: A sister, 
however, I saw in Chandpur stood quite apart from this 
eneral mass of humanity. She came along with a 
number of ladies. They all touched Gandhiji’s feet, but 
she did not. She could not, however, help saying to 
Gandhiji, by way of apology, that she did not touch his. 
feet out of deference to his repeated wishes. But. that 
was nothing as compared to what followed She came 
the next day with some ladies who wanted Gsandhiji to 
write something in their books. They belonged to the 
tribe of autographers. They were all spinness and 
Khaddar_ wearers. They could not be refused. But 
Gandhiji did not like those good country ladics having 
caught the infection of the civilised folk. And yet it 
was impossible to persuade them. 
io the resene. ‘ Don't you see what Mahatmaji says?’ 
She impericusly asked the elder ladies, ‘He says his 
message is there in Navaj'ran and in the speech that 
we heard today.. What new messege do you want? 
‘For me, Mahatmaji, I look at the pinning wheel and 
_ get your message; I look at a bhangi and get your 
message; I look at poor men and read your message in 
_ their eyes. I need not trouble to reed even Navj.v2n.’ 
She; verily; had got the message and was living it. Her 
friends also now had it from her and retired quite 
satisfied, : M. D. 


A String of Questions 
1, In the acsdunt of your interview with some 
‘gentlemen belonging to the untouchable class at 
Faridpur published in the issue of the Young India 
dated 14th May 1925, you have asked them to do 
‘things by way of self-purification. Now what do 
you think by self-purification ? 
manifestations cf self-purification? Does the solf- 
purification consist in kuayik, manasik and vichanik 
purification or one of them alone? Syne 
Self-purification means cleansirg onctelf of all 
impurities whether of the mind, speech or body. The 
‘ gntouchable’ friends were asked to think no evil, speak 
rio untruth or abuse and to keep the body pure by 
careful wash, pure fcod and avoidatce of carrion or other 
impure food or intoxicating liquors or drogs. 
| 2. If any class or individual attains that standard 
can they or he be treated as untouchable ? 
Even if a person does not attain the standard and 
_it is unattainable at once by most of ue, he may not be 
regarded a3 an, untonchable. It will go hard with us if 
that standard .was applied to us. 


3. There is no unity in food, drink or worship 


amorg all the Hindu classes. What do you think 

to be the first step to bing abort that unity? 

I am doing nothing to achieve such unity. Unity 
I hanter after is one of heart. It transcends these 
barriers and can subsist in spite of them. 
the same God under diverse forms and names. 


4, It is suggested that if entrance into public 
places of worship and confectionery shops be opened 
to senitary cleaned Hindus, that will be the first 
step to bring about unity. What is your opinion 
about it? 


The little sister came 


What are the onter . 


. assertion that we are becoming physically weaker. 


We worship. 


Places of public worship should ba open to all who 
Obey the. laws of commoa decency. Who shall judge 
the s‘andard of c'eanliness in dress? These things are 
regulated not by law but by public opinion. A confectioner, 
if he is himself clean, would undoubtedly refuse to sell 
to those wh» are dirty, If-he did not, he would lose 
his custom. Bat a confectioner who refuses to sell to 
an ‘untouchable’ bécanse he is so-called, forfeits his 
right to carry on his business. } | 

5. Your sense of untouchability is a difficnlt 
one. EKyen emong higher class Hindus, they do. not 
drink water and eat cooked food from the hands of 
their ‘asanckrit children. Do ycu. call this untorch- 
abilisy ? 

I do not call that untouchability. I have explained 
scores of times that there is no such thing as a fifth 
varna io Hinduism. The. untouchable, therefore, should 
have all the rights common'to the four van s. 

6. Some suggest that instead of putting too 
much stress. on the drinking of water, it is better 
to try to remove senfe of superiority and inferiority 
from the heart of higher caste Hindus aad_ increase 

' mutual love and tele Do you approve of this 
suggestion 2s 

I do approve of ‘the suggestion where it is not made 
to cover hypocricy. You shall jojige a tree by its 
fruit. I never lay stress on drinking and eating. But 
I do and would when a man refusxs to drink at the 
hands of an untouchable because he is so-called. For, 
then, the refasal is a sign of arrogation of superiority. 

7. To that end spread of Vaishnava teachiogs 

by religious Avrtana aad religious feasting in a body 
‘irrespective of creed and caste ii an easy and simple 
method. This method has ben in vogue for moré 
than four centuries. What is your opinion aboat 
this suggestion ? 

I have not studied the effect of these Rirtuns. . But 


I would welcome any good method that will break down 


the wall of insolent superiority. . 

8. It is almost admitted that the Hin7us of 
Bengal are a dying race. What do you think to be 
the principal causes of this gradual decay? What 
are the preventives of this decay? It is also 
admitted that there has beea physical deterioration 
amoag the Hindus in height, strength and vitality. 
How 9 revive them ? 

I have seen the. statements but I have Seen no proof 
of Hindu deterioration. T should. however, believe the 
, The 
reasons are Obvious. Our. growing poverty and early 
marriages are two substantial causes for the decay. I he 
one can bs remedied by the Charkha and the other by 
individuals resolutely refusing to marry their children, 


- whether male or female, till they are over sixteen and 
‘noarer twenty. 


The liter the better. J would run almost 
every. imaginable risk and postpone marriage til a boy 
or girl is well edvanced and is capzb'e of shoulderiag 
the burJen ard is perfectly healthy. ‘he way to do it 
is for thoce who feel the necessity of reform to init-ate 
it themselves and advocate if @mong their neighbours. 
Those who desire the reform and would minimise chances of 
risk must bring up their children in healthier and purer 
snrroy-dixgs than they have at. present. 


M, K. G, 
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My Incapacity 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It would be most comfortable for my pride, if 1 
could give every appticant for help the satisfaction he 
may desire. Bat here i a sample of my hopeless 
ineapwity. ‘Of what use is yoar leadership o: Mahatma- 
ship if you cannot stop cow-killing by asking the 
Masalmans to stop it? Look at your stadied silence on 
the Alwar atrocities and your criminal silezce about the 
affront pat by the Nizam upon Puanditji whom you 
delight to call your respected older brother and one of 
the first among the public servants and whom yon have 
yourself acqnittad of any malice against Musa!mans.’ 
Thos have argued not the same but saveral persons. 
The first rebuke mentioned wa3 the last to be received 
and it bas proved the proverbial last straw. ‘There is a 
telegram before me asking me to request the Musalmans 
not to kill cows +s sacrifice on Bk~-id. 1 thought it 
was time for me at least to offor an explanation over my 
silence. I wai prepared to live down the charga regard- 
ing Panditji although it was a charge brought by a dear 
friend. Ho was almost apprehensive about my fame. He 
thoaght I wou'd be accused of fear of Musalmans and 
what not. But I was firm in my resolve not to take 
any public notice of the ban on Panditji. Thore was no 
fear of his misunderstanding me. And I knew that he 
stood in no need of my protection. He will survive all 
the bans that can be declared against him by any 
temporal power. His philosophy is h’s stay. I have 
watch:d him at close quarters amid mauy a crisis. He 
has stood unmoved. He knows his work and prosecutes 
it without elation or perturbation in fair weather or foul 
I, thorefore, langhed to my heart's content when I heard 
of the ban. Strange are the ways of potentates. 
Nothiog that [ could write in the pages of Young Inwlia 
would, I kaew, induce H. EK. H. the Nizam to recall 
his fiat. If I had the hoaour of a personal acquai:tance, 
I would have stra‘ghtway written to the raler of 
Hyderabid respectfully telling him that the ban on 
Panditji could do no good to his State, much less 
to Islam. I would have even advised him to offer Panditji 
his hospitality when he went to Hyderabad and could 
have cited such examples from the lives of the Prophet 
and his companions, Bat I do not possess that honour. 
And I knew that a public reference by me might not 
even reac his ears. Save, therefore, for adding to the 
reerbity already existing, it could have served no 
purpose. And as I could not add to it, even if I could 
not diminish it, I chose to by silest And my present 
reference | propose to use for the sake of advising 
such Hiadas as would listen to me not to feel irritated 
over the incident nor to make it a cause of complaint 
against ‘slam or Masalmans. It is not the Musalman 
in the Nizam that is responsible for the ban. Arbitrary 
procedure is an attribute cf au'‘ocracy whether it be 
Hindu or Musalman. We mnu:t dovise means of cheekiog 
antoeratic vagaries without seeking to destruy the Indian 
States The remedy is cultivation of enlightened and 
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forceful public opinion. ‘lhe precess must begin, 9 * 
has begun, in British India proper; because it is 
naturally frcer being adminis‘ered directly, unlike 
the States whigh are administered through the 
vassals of the Emperor. They, therefore, reproduce the 
evils-of the British system without containing the few 
safeguards that direct British administration provides 
for its own sake. In the States India, therefore, 
orderliness depends more upon the personal character 
and whims of the chiefs for the time being than opon 
tho constitatioa or rather the constitutions ander which 
the States government is regalated, It follows, therefore, 
that real reform of the States can only come when the 
chilling control of the British Imperial system is at least 
tempered by the freedom of British India secured by the 
disciplined power of the people. Not that, therefore, all 
the journals.haye to observe silence. Reference to abuses 
in the States is undoutedly a neces*ary part of journalism, 
and it is a means of creating public opinion. Only, my 
scope is strixtly limited, I have taken up journalism 
not for its sake but merely as an aid to what I have 
corceived to be my m’ssion in life. My mission is to 
teach by example and precept under severe restraint the 
ute of the matchless weapon of Satyagraha which is a 
direct corollary of non-violence and truth. I am anxious, 
indeed I am impatient, to demonstrate that there is no 
remedy for the many ills of life save that of non-violence. 
It is a solvent strong enough to melt the stoniest heart. 
To be t:ue to my faith, therefore, I may not write in 
anger or malice. I may not write idly. I may not write 
merely to excite passion. The reader can have no idea 
of the restraint I have to exercise from week to week in 
thechoice of topics and my vocabulary. It is a training 
for me. It enables me to peep into myself and make 
discoveries of my weakcesses. Often my vanity dictates 
a smart expression or my anger a harsh adjective. It is 
a terrible ordeal but a fine excercise to remove these 
weeds. The reader sees the pages of }owng India fairly 
well-dressed-up and som3times with Romain Rolland, he 
is inclined to say ‘what a fine old man _ this 
must be’. Well, let the world understand that the 
fineness is carefally and prayerfully cultivated. And 
if it has proved acceptable to some whose 
opinion I cherish, let the reader understand that 
when that fineness has becom; perfectly natural, i. ¢. 
when [ have becoms incapable of evil and when nothing 
harsh or haughty ovcapies, be it momentaiily, my 
thought—vorld, then and not till then, my non-violence 
will move all the hearts of all the world. I have 
placad before me and the reader no impossible ideal or 
ordeal, It is man’s prerogative and birth-right. We 
have lost the paradise only to regain it. If it takes 
time, thea i+ is bas a spack ia the complete time-cirele. 
The Divine Teacher of the Gita knew when be said that 
millions of our days are equal to only a day of Brahma. 
Let us cot, therefore, ba impatieat and in our weakness 
thiak that non-violence is a siga of soft brains, It is 
nut. 

Bat I mas3t hasten to the end. The reader knows 
now why I have been silent about Alwar. I have no 
data to go upon. Alwar can langh with as much dis- 
dain as the Nizam at anything I may say or write, 
if all the reports that are published are true, they are 
proof of Dyerism double distilled. Bat I know that 1 


haye for the momept no remedy. I watch with 
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admiration the effort of the press to secure at least a 
decent public inquiry into the awful allegations. I note 
the sileat movement of Panditji’s diplomacy cutting its 
gentle way. Why neel | bother then? Let those who 


appeal to me for prescriptions know that Tom not an 
infallible Kayiraj with 


an inexhaustible pharmacopoeia. 
Tam a humble, groping specialist with hardly two 
indistingaishable drugs in my little pocket. The 
specialist pleads present incapacity to deal with the 
evils complained of. 

And to the lovers of the cow, hava I not already 
said that I no longer profess, as I did only a short time 
ago, to claim any influence over Hindus or Ma‘almans ? 
Till I have regained it Gomata will forgive her humble 
chi'd that I claim to be. My life is wound up with 
hers. Shoe know; I am incapable of betraying hor, Bui 
she understinds 
do not. 


Notes 
All-India Memorial 


I have been asked to inaugurate an All-India 
D_shtbandhu memorial es I have in consrltation with 
the Bengal friends inaugurated an All-Bengal memoriai, 
I cav asure the reader that the matter has not escaped 
my attention at all. I have been conferring with the 
friends who are by me. But wehave not yet evolved a 
a formula. For the All-Bengal memorial there was no 
difficulty in arriving at the conclusion, Deshabandhu’s 
trust-Jeed was there as the Polar star But the All- 
India memorial is not quite so easy a matter. The 
delay is unavoidable. Probably by the time this is in 
print a corclusion will have been reached. For the 
present, | must ask everybody to accept my assurance 
that there will be ro unnecessary delay in making the 
annouucemest. ‘that there shculd be an All-India 
memorial I have uot a shadow of a doubt. The 
universal testimony of grief received from every nook 
and corner of India is the most eloquent proof of 
Deshakandhu’s universal popularity. 

From ‘A Revolutionary’ | 

Shrimati Basanti Devi has henied me an anonymous 
letter received by her from ‘a revolationary ’, from which 
[ take the following : 

“Tears roll down and blur my sight in my 
attemp to write to you at this moment. I tried to 
go for a vi,it to 148, but could not sum up my 
courage $2 stand before you. The sight is heart- 
rending. 

“Tn the death of Desbbandhu Dasa great man 
has fallen—perhaps the greatest the country has 
produced. There is none to fill up the gap. I am 
one of thoss who came ‘o know him not when he 


gave up his exiensive practice at the Bar and its 


princely income, but lo g before that when ont of 
his seclusioa—as it were—hg cane out to defend 
Sreejut Aurobiado Ghese in the Alipur Bomb Case, 
and from that time c:me to love him, came to 
have the highest regard and admiration for and 
devotioa to him. He, too, always had a very soft 
and war.n corner for us in his heari though he has 
not sea eye to eye with us in politics. For 
I am one of those who were, in the Partition days, 
wrongly called “ Anarchists’ and who are now very 
+ wrongly called the “ Revolationaries.” He knew 
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we were much misunderstood and misrepreserted 
and much maligued becauss of our Jove of freedom 
for our common Motherland. To everyone of us he 
always extended a broth:1’s kand, always trying to 
guide us in the right path. We sadly miss him 
to-day. We are overwhelmed with grief to-day at 
his death, for we know there is no man in the 
country. whom we can {urn to in cur hour of sore 
need, 

“Leaders will come and leaders will go; but 
Deshabardhu Das will never coms. He was the 
hope and insy‘ration of the pzopie. He was the 
idol of the nation. His help and guidance were 
always, as it were, at our disposal and our services, 
pay our very lives, he knew, were at his command. 
And hera I need orly assure you, my dear sister, 
that our services—nay our lives—are, and shall ever 
contiaue to be, at your command,” | 
The portion omitted is a reassurance of sympathy. 

This letter is an uasclicited testimonial of Deshabandhn’s 
views on revolutionary activities. The reason for his hold 
on young Bengal is to be sought in his fatherly care of 
them in spite of their faults. He loved them not because 
he liked their metho’s but because he wished to wean 
them from their ways. Will thcse who did nct listen to 
him whilst he was alive listen to the voice of his spirit 


which says to them ‘not through violence lies the way 


t? India’s freedom’? Will they trust to his 
jadgment rather than their own ?. 


An Error ? 
Here is a Setter from the Secretary, District Congress 
Committee, Pabna: 
“TJ beg io draw your attantion toan error which 
has uofortu.aily crept in the leader of the issne 
of Young Inlia dated 4-6-25 under the heading 
‘Khadi Pratisthan” at page 192, second column. 
The ezror lies in your placing the Satsang Ashram 
at Pabna as a Khbaddar mannfacturirg centre in 
Bengal in the same category with Abhoy Ashram 
at Comilia etc. here is no such. Ashram in the 
town of Pabna, but there is an Ashram of that 
name at Hemaitpur, a village, about 3 miles from 
Pabna Town. At Pabna, the Hitasadhan Mandali 
(a branch of tho Bengal Social Service League) has 
produced some Khaddar. But the local public have 
been taken by surprise as you have described in your 
avticle that Satsanga Ashram is one of the five 
great Khaddar mannufaciuring cantres in Bengal. The 
people of Pabna are not aware of the Satsang 
Ashram ever producing any Khaddar, whether half or 
fall or of its being even a spinning centre where 
haodspua yarn in produced to any appreciable extent. 
The writer along with Sj. Jogendranath Sarkar 
B.L., oue cf the secret :ries of the Pabna Hindu Sabha, 
and Maulvi Sayed Kobidali B.LL, a member of the 
Pabna Bar, was deputed. by a public meeting . to 
app:0ach Deshabandhu at Satsang Ashram when he 
was putting uj there. A few days beforo the arrival 
of Mahatmaji at Pabna, we noticed only 3 or 4 
Charkhas ia a hat near “ Tapobaa ’—a school for boys 
maiutained by the Ashram. Moreover, there is a 
siop for the sale mosily of foreign cloth in Pabna 
Bizir, known by the name of “Monmohini Bhavan.” 
The said shop haS bs3en named after the neme of 
Srijukta Monmohini Davi, the mother of Sj. Anukul 
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C. Chakravarty, founder of the Satsang Ashram. 
The local p ole believe that this cloth shop belongs 
to the been started mainly to 
counteract the Khaddar propaganda. Hence che ineln- 


Ashram and hag 
sion of Satsarga Ashram among great Khaddar manu- 
facturing centres is a travesty of fact and hes p-ined 
the people of Pabna. to correct the 
s id error in any future issue of Young India.” 


I request you 


| appreciate the letter as it expects from me the 
utmost accuracy of statemont and scrapulcus impartiality. 
I am snxieus to live upto the expectation ss far as it is 
hamanoly possible. But ia tpite of all my care, I may co 
an inja tico to some and ray be ucduly biassed in 
favour of cthers. after all both are irjustces in the lorg 
ran. A man or. aa_ institution that is undeservecly 
belanied may even suffer more than the ore unjustly 
decried. But in the case in point I have been most 
guarded. And whilst lmost everything tt at the secretary 


Says may have becn true at One time, it wes not tina. 


at the time I wrote. I was rot adjudging the 
relative merits of the institutions named nor comparing 
their account. 1. merely stated that at the 
time cf writing thero were so mary Khaddar 
producing instivutions which I had visited. I included 
in thése ‘Satsang Ashr.m’, though it was the 
latest recruit. I saw more than 40 wheels going when 
I visited the Ashram. Among those spinning were the 
relatives of the founder including h’s wife. I was shown 
too, Khaddar woven at the place. Bat above all, 
Deshsbandhnu, at whose instance I visited the Ashrem, 
had told ms that the founder had decided to make 
Spioning and prodaction of Khaddar one of its princ:pal 
activities. ‘The manager who was my guide during my 
visit confirmed that rta‘«ment. I would have been unjust 
if I hal not, after a'l this evideace before ma, included 
the Ashram a3 one of the KhadJar centre. I admit 
that at the present moment there can be no comparison 
between the Satsang Ashram and the Abhoy Ashram. 
The latter is as old as if ros older than the Khadi 
Pratishthan and was founded chiefly for Khaddar and 
the wheel. Its production is orly next to that of Khadi 
Pratishthan and has branches in reveral parts. But my 
purpose in writing ire artic’e in question was not to 
examine the relative meri‘s but to bring to the notice 
of the public the _ possi ilities of Bengal for Khaddar 
pr poganda ard its premier Khaddar orgen'sation as a 
model. I should certainly be paired, if it is true that 
there is a store conducted in Pabna under the aegis o 
Satsang Ashram for the sale of foreign cloth. 


‘A Revolutionary in the Making’ 

You are too philosophical ard too abstrus: for me. 
We must for the time being, theref re, agree to differ and 
pray for each other till we meet sime cay in the course 
of my wanderirgs. Your dee’sion to acd carding to 
Spinnirg sppeals to mé most forcibly. I hope that yeu 
will make dicoveries of the hiken powers of the 
Spimcing whel and the drdiag bow. You can iafcet 
your surroundings, too, wiih Your zeal for Spinning and if 
it becomes successful as it can be when all who are 
ready made revolutionaries o? Who are on the verge of 
it Or are ia the makiag devote their undoubted ta'ents 
and energy to the great task, they will ficd that a 
bloody rev_lu'ion is not neccsjary for our country’s 
sulvation. Let these friends of mine help mo to make 
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the spinning wheel ham, let them help me 10 make the 
villagers bnsy and happy and if even then we have not 
succeeded in bringing the Engliskmen to boo’, they will 
catch me in my weakest moment and may - possibly 
claim me as their convert. And then like al] converts 
they may expect me t? outstrip then in my red 
activities. 
An Ancient on Untouchability 

When I was at Shantiniketan, Mr. Andrews handed 
me ths following extracts from a celebrated Tamil poet, 
Vemana,* on untouchability:— 


Book 11 

135. Consider not him a pariah who is 80 
by birth; he who breaks his word is far viler. He 
who reproaches the pariah is (go to) worse than 
him (Sic) 

156. Why should you revile a parish when 
you see him? This is merely unmavnerly language. 
Of what caste is He who speaks in the pariah ? | 


Book 111 

111. “Thou art defiled and unclean, touch . me 
not! "they ery: What limis are there to defilement ? 
What is its source? All human bodies are ‘equally 
unclear; defilement is born with ou elves in.the 
body. . : sa 

162. They that are born Shudras, und yet 
revile Shudras; who hold themse'ves twice-born and 
rely on their title; still, if unable to restrain their 
hearts, are the lowest of Shnudras, 


164, If a man still has in his hemt the 
principles of a pariah, and yet scorns pariahs, how 
should he become twice-born, while deveid cf every _ 
good quality ? 

217. If we carefully observe and examine the 
universe, wo shall tee that all castes equally originated 


therein: then al: are cqual; surely all men are 
brothers. 


223. There is not a vier wretch in the carth 
than the man who scorns other men, eal'ing them 
Shudras, After his death he shall fall into hell. 

227. Why should we constantly  revile the 
pariah? Are not his flesh end blocd the. same as 
oars? And of what casteis He who pervades the 
pariah (#8 well as ull other men )? 


231. Though a man be by birth an ontcaste, if he 
orders his heart aright he is no Outcaste, he who can- 
govern his affections is the vilest of tae vile. __ 


234, His mother was a prostitute and his 
wifo a pariab, yet Vasishtha ws the tutor to the 
noble Kama: by austerities he became a Brahmin, 
but if you look to his caste, what is it like? 


The extracts show that the Hinda heart w.s s0rely 
distressed over the ivhuman treatment of the so-called 
untouchables. There i; no equivocation about Vemana xs 
emphatic denunciat‘on of the practice of de 


j grading and 
suppressing Our own kith and kip. M. K. G. 

*Yemava Was a poct aud sains of Audar esha who Hour'shed 
m the erly port of the Mth century, He belonged to the 


Wa'like Reali commamty, bis elucr brother 
Kundinapur or Konda Vidu. Vemapa em 
an‘ epigrams in chaste Telugu cf 
be live! hy cultivating a farm an. 
work geni. 


being a King of 
posed impromp u verea 
gicat f.ree and lenuty, lt seeme 


| was very kin! t) th: abou ws 
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The Price of Freedom 
(B, C.F. Andrews) 

There are certain things that are often said in India, 
which are most distressing to hear. One of the saddest 
of these is to hear, from the lips of young men, words, 
spoken in despair, in some such accents as these: 

‘““We are a subject people; and the subjection 
of centuries, under which we have suffered, has ae 
the spirit out of us. We shall never rise again.” 

I bolieve that a great deal of this depression is due, 
not to the fact of subjection itself, bit to feeble health, 
insufficient noprishment, fever, and internal sickness, all 
of which wear: away the body and even enfeeble the 
mind. That is’ why’ anything that can bring back good 
healti and vitality is so valuable atthe present time. That 
_i3 why the life of a true Bratnachari has its vital power. 

I want to take the remarkable history of the 
Ksthonians, a people now living on the Baltic, for an 
encouraging example. They came originally from central 
Asia along with the Finns and settled side by side with 
ihem as neighbours on the shores of the -northern 
inland sea. their long journey was one of the latest of 
all the. migrations from Asia to LKarope. After a 
chequered history, they fell into a state of servile 
subjection. Their lot became so bad that they were called 
a ‘race of slaves’. The Polish king, in 1560, who had 
seen the:r pitiable conditioa, openly asserted, that of all 
the oppressed races of the world, the Esthonians, under 
their despoti> Muscovite ru'er3, were the greatest sufferers. 

The rumours of their humiliation at last reached the 
ears of the Pope, in Rome, and he admonished those 
who ruled over them, but with no effect. Dr. Crull in 
his book on Muscovy, written in 1698, says: 

“The Esthoriaus are the greatest slaves in the odd: 3 

The following report was. presented by Baron Rosen 
to the Russian Government, in 1735, coacerning their 

status : Sy 
(i) The Esthonian peasants belong body and 
soul to the land—owner, and are his property. 

(ii) Th y may. not own property, but may only 
collect it for their lord, who may dispose of it-at will. 

(iii) There is no Jimit to the landowner’s power 
of taxing them, or of their serfdom 

(iv) They may be punished at the will of their 
lord, without any redress. 

Jn this state of abject slavery, they remained for 
nearly another century. In the year 1816, the actual 
serfdom of the Esthonians was formally abolished by a 
Government order; but they were given no rights of 
possessing either property or land. Therefore, they 
could not lead the outward life of free men. Yet from 
that date they have won their way, inwardly, to freedom 
and today they are free outwardly and inwardly also. 
They have won Swaraj. 

We do not naturally expect to ae the vital spark 
from the altar of freedom still burning brightly in 
human breasts, which have gone through such prolonged 
tortures as those I have menti. ned. But God's ways are 
not our ways: 

“He valeethy the fallen. out of the dust, 

To set him among Princes.” 

" sthonia aad Finland are now sister Republics, side 
by side, growing strong in freedom and harmony together. 
Fialand, whose earlier fate was only a little less ruc! 
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than that of Wsthonia, has risen out of the dust also. 

There is a story that reveals {o us something of the 
secret of the inner greatness of these two races, which 
came all the way from Asia centuries ago, and are now 
among the most enlightened and progressive people 
in the world. In the time of the Czars of Rusvia, a 
stranger was once talking with a school master — about 
Russia’s latest attempt, under the Czar, to crush the 
spirit of IJioland. 

The school master smiled, and 
cjuld not po:sibly succeed. He 
confident about it, 
prove his point. 

“Why not?” asked the friencly 
is all-powerful .” 

‘But we are more powerful still,” said the school- 


said, quictly, that it 
geemed absolutely 
as though it needed no argumeut to 


Stranger, ‘Russia 


master. ‘“ We make guns, and very big guns, here, in 
this neighbourhood. We have an important arsenal and 
foundry. Haven't you seen it? Come with me 


and I will show it to you.” 

The stravger was greatly surprised and wert with 
him. It was noon-day and the little children were 
coming happily out of school. 

“There!” said the Finn, pointing +t Te National 
school, “That is our foundry. The great gnns of 
our cowitry are ‘progress and humanity’. We teach 
these to-our children in their own mother-tongue, in 
these schools, which we support with our own money. 
No tyranny of any Emperor can ever stand against 
such weapons as these ” 

In the winter season, when there is little work to be 
done in the fields, classes of older people are held in 
Finland and Esthonia. Handicrafts are taught. Reading 
and writing are imparted to any of those who had not 
been able to learn in their youth. At this time, also, 
works of mntval service and kirduess are rendered The 
youxg help the old. 

“You should stay over to-morrow”, said a Fionish- 
hcst to a guest. “For t)-morrow we have a strange 
custom te show you.” 

The guest stayed to see this strange thing. arly 
in the morning, from every house in the village, negh- 
bours came to help. All day long, they worked together 
happily and joyfully, repairing the Finnish host’s house, 
thatching the roof afresh, cleaning up his whole 
courtyard, while the good wife prepared the evening 
meal. By the evening, every possible neighbourly help 
had been rendered, and a festival was held in hovour 
of the host and his good wife. ‘hat was the strange 
custom. At another time, tha same help would be 
rendered to somo o.her poasant in turn. The poorest 
man would receive the same assistance a3 the richest. 
They did these acts of service in the name of God, who 
loves rich and poor alike. 

The Finnish host told his friend that they had 
brought this beantifal custom all the way from Asia 
with them, when they were pilg.ims and wanderers oa 
their long journey. In those days, to render service in 
this way often saved whole families from destruction. 
All through the centuries of their persecution in Russia, 
they had kept this tradition sacred. They had faith in God. 

When I was at Karimganj, in Assam, [ saw different 
buildings; but the one that interested me most deeply 
was a long narrow hut‘-made of mud avd thatch with 
some adjoining huts attached. There, a National School 


had been kept going with great difficulty and trouble 
In the afternoon, I watched a spinning 
It was evident to me that the teachers 
and children knew their handicraft. There was a mutual 
bond of affection between the teachers and pupils. Some 
of the toachers had taken their degree at a University, 
but they were sharing a life of yoverty together with 
theie children 
words came home to my mind, “Sorely this is tho 
price of freedom.” I blessed those teachers with all 
my heart before I went away, giving them God’s blessing. 


year after year. 
demonstration. 


No price esa ever be too high for such a treasure! 
No man, or pe?ple, can ever be so fallen as to be unable 
to rise again! The greatest and noblest part of the 
price, which we all have to pay is this, —to keep our 
faith in God pure and bright, even when we are in 
the depths of humiliation:— 

“He raiseth the fallen out of the dust, - 
To set him among princes.” 


Judging at Spinning Competitions 

A Khadi worker sends the following encouraging 
report of the progress of work done in his centre among 
kaliparoj— an aboriginal tribe existing under conditions 
of semi-slavery in the Bardoli Taluqa: 

“4o0 spinning wheels have been distributed from 
Vedchhi among 41 neighbouring yillages. he price 
of 525 wheels has been paid up in full and that of -he 
rest will be paid after the next harvest. About six 
maunds of yarn spun for home use has been sent in all 
so far, by the people for getting it woven for themselves. 
One village out of these is so enthusiastic that though 
it is handly three’ months since it introduced Charkha 
for the first time, most of the spinners have spun 
enough for a full piece each and have sent up their 
yarns for being woven. 

About a month ago a fi:ku competition was held at 
Vedchhi among the ,bcst . spinners numbering 265, 


representing 31 villages. These competitors ‘were selectéd 


by the villages from among the best of their spinners 
in competitions held locally. ‘Yhe yarus of all but four 
villages were good. The count of a number of spinners 


was between 15 and 20, Half the army of the competitors - 


consisted of women and children. The period of competition 
was 3 hors. 


The first prize-winner had spun 1157 yards of 7}s,; 
the second 712 yards of 18s.; and the third, 945 yards 
of 11s.. Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel who pres‘ded over the 
public meoting which followed gave away the prizes,” 


Such good resalts at a place where about a year ago 
Spinning was onknown, while reflecting the highest 
credit alike on the Kaliparaj a1 on the workers, afford a 
most “viking example of possibilities of concentrated effort 
in spinniag Kveu ia centres whero Spinning had never 
died cut, the improyment of yarn has. been a difficult 
problem. Bat with the Kaliparaj, classe? 


0 
$0-called mere Albis 


call ignorant people and who knew nothing of 
Spinning before, it hes boen a comparatively 

Tt will be worthwhile hore to Say something about 
the method of judging Spinning competitions, In a 
Provincial ecmpetition held last year in Madras, which 
Was Organised and judged by Sjt. C. V. Rangam Chetty 
a staunch lover of Khadi, the method adopted be 
Sjt. Chetty ia judging the competion, was a new one. He 


easy thing. 
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multiplied the length by the count of the best selected 
yarns and the yarn which presented the greatest multiple 
was declared fit for the first prize. If this method be 
applied to the Vedchhi competition, the resu't of the 
yarns which won prizes would be as follow:— 

1. 1157 x 7} = 8678 

2. T12 x 18 = 12816 

3. 945 x 11 = 10395 

Thus 2nd competitor would take the first plaice, the 
3rd would get the 2nd place and the first last. 

The examiner has adopted a system in which he has 
evidently lost sight of the main rale. This rule is that 
the velocity of the spindle dces not go in proportion to 
the count of the yarn, but goes in proport’on to the 
square root of the count. In judging the Vedchhi 
competition, the judges have given greater consideration 
to the length than to other qualities of the yarn. 

The following mathematical rule can be safely 
followed for judging the result of competitions assuming 
that the yarns under examination are all similar in 
twist and uniformity: 

Multiply the length of the yarn by the number of twists 
that it is calculated to take for different coun‘s per inch. 

By so doing we get at the accurate proportion of 
the velocity used by the spianer. To calculate the 
number of twists per inch in a given count, the rule 
employed in spinning mills is to mnu'tiply the square 
root of the counts by four (by 3} for yarns of lower 
twists ). It is not meant to say that this proposition is 
But if we take it that 
all the competition-yarns, selected for examiniation, are 
equally twisted and are uniform in appearance, the 
above method will lead to satisfactory judging. 

According to the last. method, the figures of the 
Vedchhi competition will appear as below: 

1. 11857 x (V TH x 4 =) 11 = 12797 

9. T12x(VI8 x 4=)17 = 12104 

3. 945 x (VIL, x 4) 13 = 12285 

( The fractions in. the maltiplica‘i‘ns of 4 with the 


" sqare roots have been Jéft ont. 


These results show that the fist prize-winner ought 
to remain first, the third’should take the place of the 
second and the second should go last. So this calculation 
brings us to results different from both the other mothods. 

There are, of course, other points which are not to 
be Jeft out of consideration. They are that the yarn 
is qui‘e round and not shabby in appearance and that 


_ it is uniformly even throughont its length. The coarser 


the count, the more magnified its unevenness appears 
to the eye In finer counts the unevenness is less 


_ apparent to the naked eye. A fairly uniform yarn of 


coarser count, therefore, woald suggest greater merit. So 
even if the examiner goes by mathematics, ke will have 
still to depend on his eyesight for. marking the two 
qualities described above, which a coreful observer would 
not find to be a difficult thing. he judging woa'd 
then be the most accurate possible, 

As advice is repeatedly asked for with regard to the 
proper method of judging spinning competiticns which 
are a usaal thiog now-x-days, this disenssion, it is ‘hoped, 
would be useful to those concerned. 

hos SE ori Maganlal k. Gandhi 
Printed and published by Vertilad Uhhaganial Booch a 
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Notes 
Two Difficulties 

A distinguished countryman has sent me through a 
common friend the following questions for answer in 
Young Intia: 

1, You admit that untouchability is a blot not only 
upon Hinduism but upon humanity. Why then do you 
restrict the circle of reformers to Hindus only? Why 
may no Musalmans take up the reform the same as 
Hindus ? 

2, You insist continuously upon Hindu-Muslim unity, 
will you please point out anything concrete you have 
done for Islam or Musalmans ? 

As to the first question although the evil of 
untouchability is not merely a blot upon Hinduism but is 
also a blot upon humanity, it is a question which Hindus 
must solve for themselycs even as they are solving several 
other questions regarding Hinduism. There is the question 
of Devadasis for instance. Their existence is not a small 
evil. The institution is a blot upon humanity. But no 
non—Hindu thinks of meddling with it in the same sense 
in which Hindus are. The reason is obvious. Removal 
of these abuses has to come from within, not imposed 
upon Hindus. This can only be brought about by Hindus. 
Musalmans, Christians and other non-Hindus are at perfect 
liberty to criticise untouchability as any other evil in 
Hinduism. They can lend the reform their moral 
support. But they may not go further without exposing 
themselves to the charge of haying designs upon 
Hinduism. 

As to the second chargs, I mvst content myself with 
having noted it. I cannot answer it without committing 
a breach of propriety. If I havo to prove to Musalmans 
my concrete contribution to unity it follows that thore 
is none. And I must, therefore, submit to the condemna- 
tion that the question carries with it, till such time 
that my bonafides are self-proved. But in fairness to the 
Musalmans in general, I must say that it is for the 
first time that I have been called upon to produce a 
certificate of service. Let me say, however, that they also 
Serve who wait and pray. And if there are many 
Musalmans like the distinguished inquirer who want 
to inspect my record of service I ask them not to 
bother their heads about it but to be content with the 
assurance that I am at Jeast watching, waiting and 
praying, if 

Vaidyas’ Complaint 

The Vaidyas have been deeply hurt by my criticism 

of Ayurveda and Unani physicians, They accuse me of 


[ am not actively serving. 


softness of brain and denial of Ahimsa. I am sorry to 
have caused so much hurt to them. But I cannot plead 
guilty. I have not criticised Ayurveda. I have criticised 
those who have professed to follow it. I have not criticised 
all of them but I have criticised the large number who 
make the pretensions I have accused them of. There 
is no contradiction between my endorsement of a 
proposition to promote research in the indigenous 
drugs and plants and my condemnation of the method 
adopted by some of these physicians even as there is 
none between my: laying the foundation of the Ayurvedic 
College in Calcutta and my warning to the Kavirajas. It 
ig open to the Vaidyas of Poona to reject the criticism 
offercd in a friendly spirit. I shall be sorry for the 
decision but the rejection will not alter my opinion 
which is based on experience. I have chapter and verse 
for every statement I have made. I do like everything 
that is ancient and noble but I utterly dislike a parody 
of it. And I must respectfully refuse to believe that 
ancient books are the Jast word on the matters treated in 
them. As a wise heir to the ancients, I am desirous 
of adding to and enriching the legacy inherited by us. 
Let me inform the protestants that some Kavirajas have 
welcomed my criticism which has set them thinking. 
Needless to say that it was not directed against those 
who are carrying on scientific research in a spirit of 
humility and without counting the cost. Only they are 
too few to be counted. I plead for an appreciable 
increase. 
Spinning Resolution 

The reader will recall the spinning resolation of the 
A. I, C. C. at Ahmedabad. The following figures have 
been supplied to me by the A. I. K. B. of the use made 
of the yarn received in terms of the resolution, 


Maunds Ibs. tolas. 

Total yarn received 171 10 16 
Yarn woven 78 39 39 
Balance 927 = 16 17 

Yarn woven or being 
woven 7d 8 9 
Yarn sold 3 31 30 
Total disposed of 78 39 39 


‘Of the balance left nearly ten maunds will be used 
at the Ashram. For it is not capable of being easily 
woven. And even at the Ashram the bulk of it will 
have 10 be used for carpets and atraps. A portion is of 
good quality and it has been kept at the Ashram for 
fine weaving. It was hoped that the whole of the yarn 
would be woven by this time but the inferiority of the 


anwinding of bobbins are responsible for the 
being made to deal with the 


yarn and 
delay. Attempts are 
anased balance. 

« Of the Khaddar pieces are 3U” in 
width and suitable for vests and jackets, It has been 
decided to sell it at usual rates. It is, therefore, being 
sold at the Ashram. To send such a small quality else- 
where would mean unnecessary extra expense. The 30” 
width pieces are being sold at from 7 to 10 as. per 
yard and wider lengths 45” to 50” of which there are 
only 8 pieces are being sold at from 15 to 16 as, per 
yard. The very fine yarn has been preserved as sample 
and has been exhibited at Belgaum, Bombay and 
Jalgaon.” 

This brief report has its own moral. The output is 
nothing compared to what it should be or can be. But 
the effort shows how the slightest inattention to detail 
hampers progress in every direction. An organisation is 
like machirery; just as, if the smallest screw becomes 
loosa the whole machinery becomes loose and may even 
break down so in an organization the least looseness 
affects its smooth working and the results expected. 
The brief experiment of three months has a lesson for 
those who are dealing with the spinning franchise. 


woven most 


The price of this Khaddar has not been reduced for 
the simple reason that the quantity is too small to warrant 
reduction. And it was a difficult thing to determine 
who. should receive the benefit of the cheapness. 
Spinners beware! On you, as you can see from the 
report, depends the question of exclusion of foreign 
cloth and the production of Khaddar enough to clothe 
the whole country. 

Spinning a new Habit 

An esteemed American friend who has been practising 
spinning writes : 

“May I take the liberty of making a suggestion, 
growing out of my temporary failure some time ago 
to keep up my spinning regularly ? (I have reformed 
now.) It is this‘—that in asking people to spin 
or in talking with them after they have promised 
to spin, might it not be worthwhile to get them to 
realise that they are about to establish a mew habit; 
that new habits must be very assiduously tended to 
until they get firmly established ; that one failure in 
regularity, one omission will undo the work and 
strivings of many days in the early stages of forma- 
tion of the habit; that new channels of nervous 
and muscular action and control have to be worn by 
constan', regular practice; that probably the habit is 
not safely established until one can spin and at the 
same time talk with people and discuss matters 
eutirely different, while keeping the hands going, 
Then the control and response have become automatic, 
People ought to realise that mere emotional enthusiasm 
does not always carry through the labor of firmly 
establishing the habit; that they should re-inforce 
their emotions by their minds, by clearly thinking 
out the values, meaning, applications of Charkha and 
Khaddar to themselves, their family, their village 
and nation, — politically, economically, morally and 
Spiritually, Those who ean afford to onght to buy 
your “ Wheel of Fortune” and rend all the dicenesions 
of the subject they can. 


“Personally I feel that people, especially 
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intellectuals unused to hand-work and simple realities, 
need to re-inforce their enthusiasm by their minds. 
I feel that one of the reasons for much of the 
back-sliding since 1920 may have been due to this 
lack of realisation by new converts of how they 
should go about the establishment of such a new 
habit what are the dangers to guard against, how 
they can provide in advance to keep themselves in 
a favourable frame of mind or free from distractions 
or interruptions at the chosen spinning hour each 
day, how they can provide favourable surroundings 
and atmosphere, how to get a due sense of what 
is really important, etc. 

“May be, you always do give them such advice, 
or may be I am reasoning wrongly out of experience 
of American character and in ignorance of the 
Indian nature, Those were some of the things which 
caused my failure for several weeks, so I pass them 
along to you for whatever worth they may have.” 


The friend need not have apologised for relating 
human nature at bottom is the 
same even as the American sky as a matter of fact is 
the same as the Indian, Only the presentation is 
differeat from what the readers of Young India are 
accustomed to. ‘The voluntary spinners who haye become 
accustomed to spinning have had the same difficulties 
that have faced the American friend. What is wanted 
is resolution at the back of one’s mind. It anticipates 
and overcomes all difficulties. The value of the frierd’s 
analysis of his difficulties lies in the fact that he has 
made plain tous what most of us have felt without 
perceiving. 


M. K. G. 


Painfully Illuminating 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


“ As you are now making a tour over many of the towns and 
rutal areas of Bengal, I avail myself of the oppertunity to draw 
your kind notice to a very dark side of the Benga! sccial life with 
the fervent hope that a word of advice and an appeal from you 
will have a great salutary effect. I have not the slightest desire 
to cast aspersion on any particular community, caste or eect. My 


only intentiop is to draw your kiud attention to the actual state 
of things now prevalent in Bengal. 

“] believe your attention has been certainly drawn to the 
amazing number of abduction cases now happening every day in 
Bengal. These moral irruptions are an unmistakable indication that 
there is something wrong in the inner working of our sccial life, 

“ Prevalence of prostitution and corruptions in some of the 
Bengal districts is simply amazing. In most of the districts of 
Western Bengal and in many of the jute areas of Northern 
ani Kastern B2ogal brothels are considered to be a necessary part 
of even a village bazar, One can easily guess the condition that 
obtains in big marts or as they are called “ Bundars”, During busy 
season most of the important jute markets have their prestitute 
quarters augmented by floating brothels! Numerous prostitutes 
infest these places and ply on their infernal trade in boats which 
remain moored along side the market, In many parts of Western 
Bengal almost all fairs are infested with these unhappy women, 
They erect temporary sheds on the Mela grounds and cater for the 
people who visit the Mcla, In some of the districts quile a number 
of prostitutes are found settled round a Zeminder’s house or his 
kutchery. For they are generally patronised by the Zeminder and 
his officers, Districts of Mymensingh, Pabna, and Rajshahi are 
pitticularly notorious in this respect. As is naturally to be 
expceted cases of abduction and molestation of women occur in 
largest number in these districts, Rengal bas nearly 4 laca of 
population (exact number male 194,497, 
female 203,610). Most of these people live by begging and singing. 
In short, Bengali people spend more than 3 crores of rupecs a 
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year for the maintenance of these parasites, What is most unfor- 
tunate is that this Vaishnab community is regarded as a.waste paper 
basket of the Hindu Society, Majority of the abduction cases are 
in connection with Vaishnaba women. Under the garb of religion 
these unfortunate people lead a most sordid and corrupt life. I only 
ask you to make confidential enquiry about my statement and 
find for yourself how far it is correct. Introduction of Charkha 
coupled with stoppage of indiscriminate charity would save there 4 
lacs of people and turn them into a valuable asset, 


“Conditions prevailing in and round Calcutta are as bad as can 
be imagined, Crashing poverty of many of the Western Bengal 
districts, Midnapur, Bankura, Birbhum, Burdwan etc., induces 
hundreds of women to forsake their village homes and flock to Calcuita 
and its suburbs, Here they lead a dubious life by working as maid 
servants, (jhee) betel leaf sellers (Panwali) etc. A very low 
standard of morality amongst the masses is another cause of 
widespread prevalence of venercal discascs and leprosy in these 
districts. Of 165,451 lepers of Bengal 7,240 (nearly half) hail from 
Burdwan division alone ! ! ( Bengal Census report 1921, part 1, 
page 162 ). Again these are the most decaying districts of Bengal 
and have suffered greatest reduction in population, Strangely 


enough, drinking is more widespread in these districts than anywhere 
else in Bangal, 


“Theatres of Calcutta are chiefly run by fallen women, These 
are resorted to by large numbers of students and even by noted 
public men, Important public meetings are held in these theatre 
halls. Lengthy appreciations of actresses and dancing girls find a 
place in the columns of our daily papers ( unfortunately some of 
the most influential Nationalist papers.) Besides, there are 
vernacular illustrated magazines specially devoted to the cubject of 
drama and dancing etc. Out-turn of debasing literature in Bengali 
language 1s perhaps more now than it was ten years ago, 

“All these things make one’s heart sink within him and cannot 
but over-power him witha feeling of despair, 

“Sir, as the matter stands I cannot but in all humility ask for 
a public expression of your opinion on the following points :— 

I Whether a Congress member or volunteer or ang one aspiring 
to be a nationalist worker should visit theatres run by women or 
cinema houses where pictures rousing carnal desires are expcsed 
in all seducing form, 

II Whether any public meeting be held in any of these 
theatre houses. 


IfI Whether any Indian Nationalist paper should publish 
advertisements of opera and dancing houses run by women or 
appreciation of actresses ett., as well as advertisements of wines 
and intoxicants. 

1V. Should not all students and Congress workers strictly 
abstain from smoking and drinking ? I am reliably informed by 
the traders themselves that Rs, 50,000 worth of cigarettes and bidis 
are sold every month in the town of Chittagong (population of 
the town 36,030 and of the district 1,611,422 )!! 

Y. Should not all Municipalities and Local Boards try their 
utmost to suppress drinking and brothels and slould not these 
bodies exert their utmost to maintain a prop»ganda to eradicate 
these social evils?” 

This letter was handed to me at Chittagong and has 
been in my jacket awaiting attention at the first oppor- 
tunity. The reader is aware how the attempt to wean 
the fallen sisters from their error has apparently resulted 
in giving a passport to vice. Prostitution I knew was 
a tremendous and a growing evil. The tendency to see 
virtue in vice and excuse evil in the sacred name of 
art or some other false sentiment has clothed this 
debasing indulgence with a kind of subtle respectability 
which is responsible for the moral leprosy which he 
who runs may see. But I was unprepared for the 
terrible state the correspondent declares to exist. I fear 
that he has not exaggerated the evil. For during my 
tour, I have had corroboration from various sources, 
Great as the evil is in this age of unbelief or a mere 

* mechanical belief in God and an age of multiplicity of 
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comforts and luxuries almost reminding one of the 
degradation to which Rome had descended when 
She was apparently at the zenith of her power, it is 
not easy to prescribe a remedy. It cannot be remedied 
by law. London is seething with the vice. Paris is 
notorious for its vice which has almost become a fashion. 
If law would have prevented it, these highly organised 
nations would have cured their capitals of the vice. 
No amount of writing on the part of reformers like myself 
can deal with the evil in any appreciable form. The 
political domination cf England is bad enough. The 
cultural is infinitely worse. For whilst we resent and 
therefore endeavour to resist the political domination, 
we hug the cultural, not realisirg in our infatuation that 
when the cultural domination is complete, the political 
will defy resistance. Let me not b9 misunderstood. 
I do not wish to imply that before the British rule 
prostitution wes unknown in India. But I do say that 
it was not so rampant as now. It was confined to the 
few upper ten. Now it is fast undoing tbe youth of the 
middle classes. My hope lies in the youth of the 
country. Such of them as are prey to the vice are not 
vicious by nature. They are helplessly and thoughtlessly 
drawn to it. They must realise the harm that it has 
done them and society. They must understand too that 
nothing but a rigorously disciplined life will save them 
and the country from utter ruin. Above all unless 
they visualise God and seek His aid in keeping them 


from temptation, no amount of dry discipline will do 


them much good. ‘Truly has the seer said in the Gita 
that ‘desire persists thongh man may by fasting keap 
his body under restraint. Desire goes only when one 
has seen God face to face.’ Seeing God face to face 
is to feel that He is enthroned in our hearts even as a 
child feels a mother’s affection without needing any 
demonstration. Docs a child reason out the existence 
of a mother’s love? Can he prove it to others? He 
triumphantly declares, ‘It is.’ So must it be with 
the existence of God. He defies,reason. But He is 
experienced. Let us not reject the experience of Tulsidas, 
Chaitanya,- Ramdas and a host of other spiritual 
teachers even as we do not reject that of mundane 
teachers, 


The correspondent has inquired whether Congressmen, 
may do the many things he has enumerated, such ag 
theatra going etc. I have already remarked that man 
cannot be made good by law. IfIhad the power of 
persuasion I would certainly stop women of ill-fame from 
acting as actre:ses, I would prevent people from drinking 
and smoking, I would certainly prevent all the degrading 
advertisements that disfigure even reputable journals and 
newspapers and 1 would most decidedly stop the obscene 
literature and portraits that soil the pages of some of 
our magazines. But, alas, I have not the persuasive 
power I would gladly possess. But to regulate these 
things by law whether of the state or the Congress 
would be a remedy probably worse than the disease. 
What is wanted is an intelligent, sane, healthy and 
pure public opinion. Theres is no law against using 
kitchens as closets or drawing rooms as stables. But 
public opinion, that is, public taste will not tolerate 
such a combination. The evolution of public opinion is 
at tmos a tardy process but it is the only effective 
One, 
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‘The Science of Surrender 
(By M. K. Ganilhi) 

Exception has been taken to my remarks at a meeting 
in Caleutta that Deshabandhu in his relations with the 
Masalmans brought ‘the science of surrender to perfection.’ 
The exception has been taken because my critics impute 
to methe implication that by surrender I mean that Desha- 
bandhu conferred on Musalmans favours, that is, things 
they were not entitled to. The critics opine that the 
Hindus are acting towards the Musalmans much the 
game as Englishmen are acting towards us all-having 
first taken away everything and then offering us doles 
in the name of favours. 

1 know what I said et the meeting in question. I 
have not read the reports of my speech but I desire to 
abide by all I said at that meeting. I make bold to say 
that without mutual surrender there is no hop: for this 
distraught country. Let us not be hypersensitive or 
devoid of imagination. To surrender is not to confer 
fayour Justice that love gives is a surrender, justice 
that law gives ii a punishment. What a lover gives 
transcends justice. And yet it is always less than 
he w'shes to give because he is anxious to give more 
and frets that he has nothing left. It is libelous to 
say that Hindus act like Englishmen. Hindus canrot 
even if they would, and this I say inspite of the 
brutality of the labourers of Kidderpore. Both Hindus 
and Musalmans sail in thesame boat. Both are fallen. 
And they are in the position of lovers, have to be, 
whether they will or no. Every act, therefore, of a 
Hindu towards the Musalman and rice verse must be 
an act of surrender asd not more justice, They may not 
weigh their acts ia golden seales and exact consideration. 
Fach has to regard himself ever a debtor of tho 
other. By justice why should not a Musalman kill a eow 
every day in front of me? Bat his love for mo restrains 
him from so doing and he goes out of his way soma 
times even to refrain from eating beef for his love 
of me, and yet thinks that he has done only just what is 
right. Jastice permits me to shout my music in the ear of 
Maulana Mahomed Ali when he is at prayer but I go out of 
my way to anticipate his feelings and make my talks 
whispers whilst he is praying and still consider that I have 
conferred no favour on the Maulana. On the other hand, I 
should bscome a loathsome creature if I exercised my 
just right of playing tomtom precisely at the time of 
his prayer. Justice might have been satisfied if 
Deshabandhu Das had not filled certain posts with 
Masalmans, but he went out of his way to anticipate 
Masalman wishes and placate Musalman sentiment. It 
was his sensitivecess to placate them that hastened his 
death. For I know what 1 shock it was to him to 
learn that law, ¢. ¢. jastices would compel him to disinter 
certain remains buried in ponethorised ground and he 
was trying to fod ont means of 
slightest offence to Muslim. seaurmenrt even though it 
may be unreasonable. This was il yoidg out of the 
way —not his way, but the way of .ag@wrarld, 


avoiding any the 


he never considered that he was conferring any favour 
on the Musalmans by delicately considering their feelings. 
Love never claims, it ever gives. Love ever suffers, 
never resents, never revenges itself 

his talk, therefore, of justice and nothing bat justice 
is a thoughtless, angry and ignorant outburst whether it 
come} frum Hindus or Musalmans. So long as Hindus 
and Musalmans continue to prate about justice they will 
never come together. ‘Might is right’ is the lgst 
word of ‘justice and nothing but justice’. Why should 
Englishmen surrender an inch of what they have 
earned hy right of conquest? Or why should Indians 
when they come to power not make the English disgorge 
everything which their ancesters robbed them of? 
And yet when we come to a settlement, as we sball 
some day, we will not weigh in the scales of justice so- 
called. But we shall introduce into the calculation the 
disturbing factor of surrender otherwise called love or 
affection oz fellow-feeling. And so will it be with us Hindus 
and Musalmans when we have sufficiently broken one 


another’s heads and spilled a few gallons of innocent 
blood and realised our foolishness. The scales will 
then fall off our eyes and we shall recognise 


that vengence was not the law of friemdship; not justice 
but surrender and nothing but surrender was the law of 
friendship. Hindus will have to learn to bear the sight 
of cow-slaughter and the Musalmans will have to discover 
that it wes against the law of Islam to kill a ‘cow in 
order to wound the susceptibilities of Hindus. When that 
happy day arrives we shall know only esch other's 
virtues. Our vices will not obtruce themselves upon 
our gave, That day may be far off or it may be very 
near. I feel it coming soon. I shall work for that 
end and no other. 


It is scarcely necessary for me to add by way of 
caution that my snrrender does not mean surrender of 
principle. I made the point clear at the meeting and I 
wish {o emphasise it here once more. But what we are 
just noy fighting for is not any principle at all but 
vanity and prejudice. We strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. 

Susil Kumar Rudra 

Tt has been my wish to add a very brief tribute to 
the memory of my dearest friend, Susil Kumar Rudra, 
of Delhi, from whose death-bed I have just returned to 
Calentta. Ono of tho sentences which he uttered, before 
he became nneonscions, was, ‘Oh my country, my dear 
country?’ And last of all, he said twice over quite 
distinctly, ‘How wonderful is God!’ 


These sentences seem to me to sum up the two 
passionate devotions of his life. In an uabroken friendship 
of nearly twenty-two years, he tanght me to understand 
the ideals for which India has always stood and to 
reverence the motherland in* purity and trath. He 
also tanght me, by his silent life of prayer, to love 
God with all my heart and mind and soul. These things 
he tanght me, siléntly and unconsciously, by his own 
life of supreme humility and self-effacement. It is 
very diffienlt for me yet to speak of all I owe to him, 
so soon after his parsing away in death. But, later on 
it would be a joy to me to write something more about 
the beauty of his character in the pages of Young In tia, 


GFA. 
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A Silent Servant 
(By mM. K, Gandhi ) 


I would ask the reader to share my grief over the 
death of an esteemed friend and silent public servant— 
T mean Principal Suzhil Rudra who died on Tuesday 30th 
June. India whose chief discaso is her political servitude 
recognises Only those who are fighting publicly to 
remove it by giving battle to a bureaucracy that has 
protectid itself with a treble line of entrenchment—army 
and navy, money end diplomacy. She naturally does net 
know her selfless and self-effacing workers in other 
walks of life, no less useful than the purely politica’, 
Snch a humble worker was Sushil Rudra, late Principal 
of St. Stephens College. He was a first class educa 
tiqnist. As principal, he had made himself universally 
popular. There was a kind of spiritual bond between 
him and his pupils. Though he was aChristian, he had 
rodm in his bosom for Hinduism and Islam which he 

* regarded with great veneration. His was not an exclusive 
Christianity that condemned to perdition every one who 
did not believe in Jesus Christ as the only saviour of the 
world. Jealous of the reputation of his own he was tolerent 
towards the other faiths. He was a keen and careful stu- 
dent of politics. Of his sympathies with the sc—called 
extremists, if he made no parade, he never made any 
Secret either. ver since my return home in 1915, 
I had been his guest whenever I had occasion to go to 
Delhi. It was plain sailing enough so long as I had 
not declared Satyagraha in respect of the Rowlatt Act. 
He had many English friends in the higher circles. 
He belonged to a parely Hoglish Mission. He was the 
first Indian Principal chosen in his co!lege. I, therefore, 
felt that his intimate association with me and_ his 
giving me shelter under his roof might compromise him 
and exp)se his college to unnecessary risk. I, therefore, 
offercl to seck shelter c'sewhere. His reply was 
characteristic: ‘My religion is deoper than people may 
imagine. Some of my opinions are vital parts of my 
being. hey are formed deep and prolonged 
prayers. They are knoan to my English friends. I 
cannot possibly be misunderstood by keeping you under 
my roof as an honoured frieud and guest. And if 
ever I have to make a choice between losing what 
inflaeace I may have among Englishmen und losing you, 
! know what I would choose. You cannot leave me’ 
‘Bat what abont all kinds of friends who come to seo 
me? Surely, yon must not let your house become a 
caravanserai when I am in Delhi’, I said. ‘To tell you 
the truth’, he replied, ‘I like it all. I like the friends 
who come to see you. It gives me pleasure to think 
that in keeping you with me, I am doing some little 
service to my country.’ The reader may not be aware 
that my open letter to the Viceroy giving concrete 
shape to the Khilafat claim was conceived’ and drafted 
under Principal Rudra’s roof. He and Charlio Andrews 


after 


were my revisionists. 
and hatched under his hospitable roof. He was a silent 
but deeply interested spectator at the private conference 
that took place between the Maulana’s, other Musalman 
frieads and myself. Religious motiye was the foundation for 
all his acts. There was, therefore, no fear of temporal 
power, though the same motive also enabled him to value 
the existence ard the use and the friendship of temporal 
* power. He exemplified in his life the truth that religious 
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perception gives one a correct sense of proportion 
resulting in a beautiful harmony between action and 
belief. Principal Rudra drew to himself as fine charac- 
ter3 as one could possibly wish for. Not many people 
know that we owe C. F. Andrews to Principal Rudra. 
They were twins. Their relationship was a study in 
ideal friendship. Principal Rudra leaves behind him two 
son3 and a daughter all grown up and ¢ettled in life. 
They know their grief is shared by the numerous friends 
and admirers of their noble hearted father. 


Not two Races 


The following will be read with interest: 


“J have many times noted that you have referred 
to the Hindus and the Muslims as two ‘races’ in 
India. In my humble opinion it is only less mis- 
chievous to speak of these two religious communities 
as ‘races’ than it is to call them two ‘nations, as 
a Musalman correspondent of yours once did. (See 
Youny India, 24-T-"24, p. 244). The fact is that 
about 90 per cent. of the Musalman Indians (1 would 
call them so, and noi Indian Musalmans, as they are 
wont to call themselves) are of the same ‘race’ or 
races es the Hindus,—having been descended from 
Indian ancestors who embraced Islam in India itself. 
As for the remaining 10 per cent. of the Musalman 
Indians though they may have some drops of Turki, 
Tatar, Arab, Pathan, Persian or Abyssinian blcod in 
their veins, yet it is so much intermixed with native 
Indian blond by inter-marriage down through the 
generations, that those 10 per cent. may safely be 
designated as 99 per cent native by race. In fact, 
the Hindus and Musalmans in India‘no more represent 
two races than do the Protestants and Catholics in 
England” It is a question upon which _ history, 
ethnology and anthropometry can fairly accurately 
pronounces. But above all, ,whatever the racial 
constitution of their blood, the fact cannot be 
denied that all of them (cent per cent.) were born 
in India, are living in India, will die in India and 
fathers: before them. 
And India is one country, and therefore they are 
all of one nation with Hindus. If only they were 
10 regard themselves in Indian polities as Musalman 
Tndians, and not Indian Mesalmans ! 


be buried in Tndia, like their 


“All the above applies mutatis mutandis also 
to Christian Indians, the third important religious 
community in India. (Perhaps no religious com- 
mimity in India or outside is of one race. Certainly 
not the Hindus. Then why speak of any community 
as a race?) Let our Christians, too, in their country’s 
politics treat themselves as Christian Indians, even 
as their fellows in faith are doing in Kgypt, Palestine 
Chioa, Japan and the Philippines.” 


The correspondont’s position is historically accurate. 
It is difficult to get out of the habit of using words 
which have passed current wth a definite meaning. Even 
“two communitiis” is open to the same objection. I can 
only promise to bo careful in future. The watchful 
correspondent must not relax his effort to make the 
language of Young India accord with facts. 


M. K. G, 
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The News from South Africa 
(By, C. F. Andrews } 


When the news first came about the passing of the 
third Reading of the Colour Bar Bill in South Africa, 
mentioned by Reuter that the Bill was 
directed against ‘ Asiatics’ and ‘ Natives’ (/. ¢. Native 
Africans ). This was substantially correct. Bat the news 
haz come siace that General Smuts had proposed in the 
Select Committee that the word ‘ Asiatic’ should be 
omitted. The formula was, therefore, changed in deference 
to General Smuts and the bil: states that only those of 
European descent shall be allowed to‘engage in certain 
industries. In the definition the words ‘ uropean 
descent’ will probably be mado to include the ‘coloured’ 
people of the Cape Province, who are of mixed origin. 
Thoogh there is a slight relief owing to the avoidance 
of the word Asiatic’, the practical effect is very 
much the same ‘lhe South African public rightly 
retain the popular title and call it ‘The Colour Bar 
Bill , 

The name of the Act, if pissed, will be ‘ The Mines 
and Works Act’. It appears that the scope of the Act 
can ba almost indeficitely enlarged, either by direct 
administrative action or by framing sabsidiary regulations 
which will have the force of law. 

For the Africans, wbo work in thovsands in the 
Mines and in other industries, this Act, if it becomes 
law, will finally make legal a cruel disability under 
which they have suffered all along. 

Let me give a practical illustration. When I was in 
Johsnnesburg a ledding Varopean ‘told me an incident 
concerning the skilled work of dynamite blasting. Tbe 
white labourer took £42 a mouth for doing tnis work, 
but he was allowed to pay out of this £3 a month to 
an African labourer, who actually did the work, while 
the white ‘labourer’ sat by and smoked and watched. 
The employer would gladly have employed the African 
labourer altogether, and would have given him higher 
wages, but in that case the white labourers would all 
have gono on strike. Indeed, the last strike, which was 
a very terrible one, accompanied by bloodshed, was about 
this very matter. Sometime after that strike was over, 
a test case was brought before the court as to whether 
a Negro was allowed by law to do certain skilled works. 
The Supreme Court decided, that there was no legal 
colour bar against this. The Labour Party, since that 
decision, have been determined to legalise it, and this 
Colour Bar Bill is the result. 


It may be asked, why the Government should have 
gone out of its way to make this Bill apply to Asiatics, 
since there are practically no Asiatics working in the 
Mines. ‘The answer probably is, that this Mues and 
Works Biil, when passed into law, will be so stretched 
out by means of ‘regulations’ and ‘ administrative 
measures,’ that it will be made to include many occupa- 
tions in which Indians are working as skilled workers. 


es 


it was specially 


The Government, strong as it is, has nearly risked a 
fall already by insisting that the Cape Province shall 
come iato ling with the other provinces of South Africa 
ander this Bill. One amendment after another has been 
rejected. For Cape members of the Assenbly have tried 
to exclade the Capo. An amendment, permitting the 
Cape to ‘ regulate itself ont’ jf it wished to do so, after 
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the measure was passed, was rejected. Another amendment 
which proposed that all persons, who had the franchise 
under the Cape ‘ Education ' test, should be exempted, 
was rejected also. 


On the other hand, the Government have made 6 
bid for the ‘ coloured’ people's vote by exempting them, 
as a race, from the effects of the Act. The coloured 
people, as I have explained, are those of mixed European 
and African descent. The Dutch in Java have always 
treated Eurasians differently from the treatment meted out 
to them by the British in India and elsewhere. It is 
not at all unlikely, that ihe Java system may be followed 
by the Dutch in South Africa, and these ‘ coloured ’ 
people given many white man’s privileges. That, however, 
ig still uncertain. When I was in South Africa, 68 late 
as in 1920, there no signs then of such a 
rapprochement between ‘ white” and ‘ coloured’ people. 
‘There were even separate churches for the latter, as well as 
other modes of segregation. But much has happened since 
then; and desperate efforts have teen made to increase 
tha white population as compared with thet of the 
pure negroes. 


wero 


There are two main forces at work to prevent the 
Indian from bei-g given any white man’s privileges. 
The former is the rivalry in every trade, The educated 
Indian is so clever and industrious, that he can make 
progress in the different trades with remarkable skill. 
That is why, I believo, this new Bill includes the Asiatic 
under its ban. The second is the racial question. The 
vital question here is the overwhelming numerical 
predominance of the negro. ‘the white man is absolutely 
determinel to clear the Indian out of the way, before 
the vast struggle with the negro 1ace for political 
pre-eminence begins. That is why now, today, the one 
idea that appeals to tie white man in South Africa is 
to force the Indian to go bzck to his own country. If the 
white man can get rid of the Indian po;uiation, which 
only nunbers 161,000, then ho feels certain that he 
will be able to deal successfully, from his own poirt of 
view, with the Africans. They actually number more than 
six millions, while tho white population has not nearly 
reached two millions. Further more, they are now 
increasing fastor than the Whites. All the frantic 
efforts to increase white immigration have not decreased 
the disproportion. The white man sees danger ahead 
on every side. Thorefore, if the educated Indians once 
became in any true sense the Jeaders of the Africans, 
in their struggle for Independence, it is easy to see what 
a strengh they might give to this oppressed African 
people and how politically dangerous it would be to 
‘ white’ supremacy. 

Even as it is, although there is no acinal leadership 
of the Africans by the Indians, yet the Africans have 
learnt a very great deal politically from them. Above 
all, the Indian Passive Resistarce Movement, of early 
years, made a profound impression. Already there is much 
talk among tho native Africans of resisting the Coloar 
Bar Bill in the same way and by the nose of the same 
weapon, 28 the Indiazs resisted the € 3 Poll Tex in 1912-14. 

One of the leading statesmen in Sonth Africa said 
to me, ‘ We all feel that we have got to clear the Asiatic 
out of the way before our stinggle with the negro 
begins.’ This is a rapidly growing sentiment throughout 
the country, and it may easily lead to some very bratal 
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acts against the Indian community. For there is nothing 
that causes brutality so much as fesr and panic on the 
Part of the strong, when they feel their power in danger. 


In conelusion, many telegrams have appeared from 
South Africa to the effect that the Indians contemplate 
a néw Passive Resistance Movement, under Manilal Gandhi. 
It will be best to wait for full information on that 
point fram the Indian community in South Africa itself 
without attaching t-0 much importance to these telegrams, 
which come from other sources. If the Indians in South 
Africa feel themselves quite strong enough to undertake 
such passive resistance after the Bill has passed, 
then every possible encouragement should be given to 
them. But we, on our side, ought not in any way to 
press them to start it, if they themselves do not really 
feel themselves in a position to do so. The initiative 
must come from them, not from us. 


Khadddar and Self-governing Bodies 


The following is a summary of the replies received 
by the General Secretary of the Congress from the 
municipalities and District Boards to his request to local 
boards for encouraging Spinning and Khaddar. The 
replies from Surat and Cocanada municipalities are to the 
circular letter sent from the A. I. C. C. office along with 
printed copics cf the Belguam Congress resolutions sent to 
almost all municipalities in the country. In addition to 
these a special circular was sent to the U. P. municipalities 
and District Boards requesting them to abolish taxes on 
Khaddar and handspun yarn, to introduce spinning in 
their schools and to purchase Khaddar for their use and 
for uniforms of employees. 


Municipalities Reports 
1 Surat Declines to do anything in the 
matter. 
2 Cocanada Has resolved to introduce spinning 
and weaving in its schools. 
3 Aligarh Board i3 prepared to help hand- 


Spinning and khaddar. 


Octroi is not in force in this 
municipality. 

Toll charged on Khaddar is 
Re. 1 per maund which is half 
of that on foreign goods. Board 
regrets, abolition cannot be afford- 
ed. 

The Board is already doing some- 
thing in this direction. 

Cannot comply. 


4 Ujhani (Dist. 
Badaun) 
5 Hardwar Union 


6 Azamgarh 


7 Najibabad 
(Dist. Bijnore) 


8 Benares Resolved that no other cloth 
except pure Khaddar be purcha- 
sed for municipal purposes unless 
specially otherwise directed by 
chairman. 

9 Atranli Kapas and Khaddar exempted 

(Aligarh) from octroi duty since 1st Dec. 
1924, 

10 Kalpi Octroi is not in force in this 
municipality. 

11 Salem The Councillors agree to render 


+ (Madras) necessary help. 
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12 Lucknow 


13 Allahabad 


14 Hardoi 


15 Brindaban 
( Muttra ) 


16 Sitapur 


District Boards 
1 Barabanki 


2 Meerut 


3 Azamgarh 


4 Allahabad 


Jalaur 


Cr 


6 Banda 


7 Pertabgarh 


8 Basti 
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Khaddar is exempt from Octroi. 
Municipal employees are given 
uniforms of Khaddar. Arrange- 
ments are being made to intro- 
duce spinning in the Board’s 
schools, 

All servants are required to 
clothe themselves in Khaddar 
when on duty. Khaddar uniforms 
are supplied to servants. Spinning 
is carried on in municipal schools 
and sufficient money for this 
is provided in the budget. 
Resolved that all kind of hand- 


Spun and handwoven  cotton- 
cloth are exempted from octroi 
duty. 


Board not yet prepared to adopt 
suggestion for exempting Khaddaz 
from octroi 
No Octroi tax on Khaddar. Uni- 
forms for municipal employees 
are made of Khaddar. 

Reports 
Uniforms given to office peons 
last year were made of Khaddar. 
Promises to consider Congress 
Secretary's letter regarding 
encouragement of Khaddar. The 
Board is already doing whatever 
it can to foster cotton industries. 
Spinning not yet introduced in 
the Board's schools. Board doing 
its humble best in connection 
with Khaddar and has opened 
an industrial school. 
The Board agrees with the 
Cbjects of the resolution and is 
doing its best to give effect to it as 
far as possible. 
Re-olved that the Board should 
go in for pure Khaddar only in 
its cloth requirements. Khaddar 
uniforms should be given to sueh 
employees aS are given uniforms, 
Other employees are recommended 
to use Khaddar. 
Khaddar uniforms are provided to 
employees. 
Resolved that uniforms of the 
Board's employees should be made 
of handspun cloth. 
Spinning has been introduced in 
several town and primary schools 
but progress retarded for want of 
good wheels. An instructor has 
been app6inted to teach spinning 
after school hours, to students 
who have been divided in batches, 
each batch working by turn. The 
Board asks for instroctions on 
the subject, 
Note: (General Secretary has 
already sent suggestions. ) 
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Chance of Peace 
To, 
The Editor, )oung India, 
Sir, 

Your recent pronouncement that Deshabandhu’s 
Varidpur speech is to be the basis of future action has 
struck a vibrant note of hope and inspiration. For one 
cannot but read into it an open invitation on your part 
to all the country’s workers to reunite on a common 
platform. The Presidential speech at the Faridpar 
Conference had this great end travsparently in view. 
Your endorsement of that speech coald only signify 
your acceptance of that end. Let me bea little clearer. 
Deshabandhn left none in doubt about his considered 
opinion that the country would be well-advised to 
subscribe to the Reforms in the event of the Govern- 
ment carrying through the recommendations of the 
minority of the Muddiman Committee, and enlarging 
the men detained under the Bengal Ordinance. By 
this one declaration he cut away the real ground of 
difference between the Swarej party and the other 
political groups. ‘Ihe Liberal Party as a whole, and 
indeed all believers in the Reforms who have not ceased 
to respect themselves or their country, are bound in 
honour to stand away from the Montagu-Chelmsford 
dispensation, unless and until Government have given 
legislative effect’ to the minority report embodying, as 
it does, the practical experience of those who have s0 
finely faced unpopularity in making @n honest effort to 
work the Reforms. And in the next place, no Indian 
worth the name could think of offering co-operation to 
Great Britain on the basis of her sufferance of measures 
like the Bengal Ordinance. In the name of every 
Indian Nationalist who has rendered you the homago of 
his heart ihspite of differeaces of opinion, I conjure you 
with all my soul's prayer and passion to tell the country 
with that explicitness, which is of your essence, whether 
you will or will not subscribe to the Reforms if 
Government do actually carry out the Deshabandhu’s 
two-fold suggestion. 


Your answer in the affirmative would be the Opening 
of a new—and may I beg leave to add?—a greater 
chapter in the history of your personality, and of India’s 
destiny. It would mean a gathering of all-India under 
yourebanner, the taking of a fresh oath of allegiance 
to your cause by the Swarajist, the Liberal and the 
Nationalist alike, by all the children of the mother in 
fact, if one may only leave out those who are ready to 
leave their brothers just for a handful of silver or a 
bit of ribbon to stick in their coat. Such men have 
not counted in history, nor ever shall. You would clear 
the issue, by your single promulgation, between Great 
Britain and a united India — the issue of on which side 
the spirit of sincerity abides on the question of responsi- 
ble Government for India. Does (i-eat Britain really 
mean to advance India on the road to responsible 
government, or is she out merely to confer favours on 
the henchr-en and pickthanks? ‘lhat is the question 
you shall ask from the plaiform of the coming Congress 
fhat shall have heen re-uniied by renson of your re- 
affirmation of Deshabandhu’s parting message of Faridpnr, 
The test of Great sincerity shall be 
readiness, to respond to the demand of a united 


Britain's —e 


India 
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for the removal of the mindr obstacles barring the way 
of the Ministers, and the release of the men detained 
without trial. And that of our people under apa 
leadership shall consist in their whole-hearted co-operation 
in the cause of the Reforms after England hes acquiesced 
in India’s twin demand. 


Pray, do not listen to the men who will prattle of 
prestige. I can almost hear the muttered protest of 
numbers of your followers calling upon you to desist 
from lowering your prestige by going out to make an 
offer to England. But my faith in you bids me tp 
feel sure that considerations of prestige —that moral 
curse of a country ridden by snobbery — never can and 
never shall strangle the straightforwardness of your 
course of life. I would conclude with my final appeal 
to you to offer Great Britain this chance of proving 
her sincerity and India this chance of achieving her 
unity. 

8272/26 

Calcutta 


[I do not read the Faridpar message as Mr. Chatterji 
does. Deshabandhu made his rosition clear to the extent 
that he was preparedt 0 wait for full responsible Goverrment 
till 1929 provided an hononrable compromise wes offered 
by the Goverment making it possible for the pecple’s 
representatives to work the Reforms. Whet thore terms 
shoul? be was a matter of friendly discussion at a rcund 
table conference. It was impossible for Deshabandhu to 
accept in advance and without accurately knowing them 
the minority recommendations cf the Muddimen Com- 
mittee. My own position is incredibly simple. I em 
interested in the Reforms through my accredited agents, 
the Swarajists. They have specialised in the matter and 
I shall endorse whatever they recommend. I have nothing 
to offer the British Government save my weakness at 
the present moment. In my weakress, I can only 
wait for England to make a_ sincere’ gesture. 
When she does, I shall close unconditicnally. 
Even in my weakness, I feel strorg enough to know 
what is and is not life-giving and to reject what is not 
life-giving. I cannot decciye myself. I expect nothing 
substantial till my poor country is strong, I must, 
therefore, gather strength. And since I eschew violence 
from my selection of mgans, I have to fall back upon 
the spinning wheel and such like or the more compre- 
hensive term given by Deshabandha — village reconstruc- 
tion, and if and when necessary, Civil Disobedience. 


B. C. Chatterjee 


As to union of parties, I fear the differences between 
the Liberals and the Swarajists are in some respects frnda- 
mental, A mere acceptance of Reforms under imp:@ved 
conditions docs not necessarily destroy the difference. Jf 
I may state the difference as it appears to me, in one 
sentence, it is this: the Swarajists oxpect to be able to 
retaliate within a measurable distance of time if the 
Government do not accept the reasonable demands of the 
people, the Liberals expect to secure what is possible 
merely by reasoning with the Government. Liberals will, 
therefore, march with the Swarajists only upto a certain 
point, But IT may he, | hope, | am mistaken, Like 
Barkis 1 am ever willing. MM. EK. G. } 
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At Darjeeling 


( By M. K. Gandhi) 


I have almost promised the reader the sacred re- 
collections of the five days I had with Deshabandha at 
Darjeeling. I have called them among the most 
precious in my life. As time passes, the preciousness 
increases. I must tell the reader why. Though I had 
lived under Deshabandhu’s roof before, ours was then 
a purely political meeting. We were both engrossed in 
our own allotted tasks. But in Darjeeling it was different. 
I had Deshabandhu wholly to myself. He was resting 

- and I had gone solely to have communion with him, 
My going to Darjeeling for rest was a mere excuse. 
But for Deshabandhu’s presence there I would not have 
gone inspite of the attraction of the snowy range. 
But in one of his pencil notes, which he had lately 
taken to writing to me, he said, ‘Remember, you are 
under my jurisdiction. Iam Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. You have to include Darjeeling in your 
tour. This is a command’, I wish I had kept these 
sweet notes of his, but, alas! they have gone the way 
hundreds of such documents in my possesion have gone. 
I pleaded that I had the Working Committee to take, 
‘Then bring the whole Committee. I shall arrange for 
their accommodation. The B. P. C. C, shall pay the 
fares of the members. I am wiring to Satcouri accord- 
ingly’, was his telegraphic reply. I was unable to take 
the Working Committee to Darjeeling but I promised 
to go as soon after that meeting as possible. And s0 
I went. I had gone there for only two days. He kept me 
with him for five. He got Basanti Devi to ask Sjt, 
Phooken to postpone the Assam tour and himself post- 
poned the Bengal tour by three days. I am mention: 
ing these details to show the eagerness we had to be 
with each other. As it has turned out Deshabandhu’s 
approaching long sleep was preparing us for a close 
communion. 


He was on a convalescent if not on a sick bed. He 
had need to be taken care of. But he insisted on 
attending to every detail regarding my comfort and 
that of my companions. His appointments must be on 
a lavish scale. He had ordored five goats to be brought 
from the plains. He would not have me mins my milk 
for a single meal, I had often come under . Basanti 


Devi'’s sisterly care, but at Darjeeling I was the object 
of Deshabandhu’s personal attention. Nor was there 
any artificiality about it, Hospitality was the badge of 
his clan. He related several striking anecdotes about 
their lavish hospitality. It was -at Darjeeling that I 
came to know his ‘great regard for strangers or political 
opponents. At his instance Satish Babu of Khadi Prati- 
shthan was sent for to discuss with him the plan we 
had settled of working hand-spinning and Khaddar in 
Bengal. I asked him where he would like Satish Babu 
to stay. ‘Of course in this house’ he said. ‘But We 
are over-crowded here’ I said. ‘Certainly fot. He can 
have my room for that matter’ wasthe retort. Whilst 
I was thinking of him and his over-worked partner, he 
thought of Satish Babu’s comfort. ‘ Besides’ he said, 
‘] know that Satish Babu thinks I am prejudiced against 
him. He is a comparative stranger to me. You know 
that I do nof worry about my other friends. They 
cannot misunderstand me. Satish Babu must stay in 
this house.’ 


We talked of different political groups in Bengal 
and incidentally I told him of the charges of bribery 
and corruption brou,nt against the Swaraj party. I 
mentioned to him the fact that Sir Surendra Nath 
had invited me to go to his house again before leaving 
Bengal. He said, ‘Do go and tell him all about our 
conversations and my emphatic denial of all charges of 
bribery and corruption. I am prepared to retire from 
public life if one such charge against the party can be 
proved to be true, The fact is that Bengal political 
life is one of mutual jealousy and back-biting, The 
phenomenal rise and success of the Swaraj Party have 
become unbearable to some people. I want you, therefore, 
thoroughly to go into all the charges that may be 
brought against the party and give your considered 
judgment. I assure you I do not believe in dishonesty 
any more than you do. I know that my country 
cannot be free by dishonest means. You will be render- 
ing a distinct service if you can bring all the ~ parties 
togethor or at least rid tho air of mutual recrimination, 
Yon should specially spank to Shyam Babu and Suresh 
Babu, Why do they not come’to me if they distrust 
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or suspect anything? We may hold different views 
but we need not swear at each other’. ‘What about 
a similar charge against Forward? I do not know, 
bocause I do not read these newspapers; but I have 
heard complaints of that nature against Forward also. 
I interposed. ‘Yes Forward may have been guilty. 
You know that I do not write for or supervise Jorward 
as you do in case of Young India. Bat if people will bring 
such things to my notice I will gladly investigate and set 
matters right. You will, I think, find Forward always 
on the defensive, but one may cross the boundary line 
even in putting up @ defence. As you know I am 
investigating a serious c3se of unpardonable exaggeration 
in Forward if the facts are as they have been put 
before me. I assure joa I have written most strongly 
about it. I have even sent for the writer. Thus the 
conversation went on. I found throughout it all, a 
scrupulous care about justice to opponents and an hononur- 
able meeting of all parties. 


‘What do you say (to convening an All-Parties 
meeting, or, as Mr. Kelkar suggests it of the All-India 
Congress Committee?’ I asked. ‘I do not want it at 
present’ he replied. The A. I. C. C. is useless, because 
we Swarajists must play the gamo and give the fullest 
trial to the new fracchise. I tell you I am more and 
more coming rovnd to your position about the Charkha, 
I am afraid we have not played the game everywhere. 
Here in Bengal, as you have said, you had no opposition 
from any party. But had I not been laid up 1 would 
have shown the Charkha to be a swinging success. I 
tell you I intended to work the Charkha whole-heartedly 
and I wanted you to help me in the organisation ; but as 
you see I have been helpless, No revision can take 
place this year. On the contrary we must all give the 
new franchiss the fairest trial. I am going to write to 
the Maharashtra friends about it.’ 


Of the proposed All-Parties Conference he said, 
‘We mast not have the conference just yet. I expect 
big things from Lord Birkenhead. Ho is a strong man 
and I like strong men. He is not as bad as he speaks. 
If we hold the meeting we must say something on the 
situation. I do not want to embarrass him by pitching 
our demands higher than he may be prepared to grant 
at the present moment. I do not want to disappoint 
him by understating our demands, We must watch and 
wait, Wo can lose nothing by so doing. If his state- 
ment is not satisfactory that may be the time for call- 
iog a meeting of all parties to decide upon a common 
course of action.’ This was to mea novel reason for 
not convening the proposed meeting, so I said, ‘I shall 
not call the meeting unless you and Motilalji want it or 
unless I get a representative requisition. But I must 
confess to you that [ do not share your faith. Look at 
the Hinda-Muslim differences which are widening. Con- 
template the Brahmin and non-Brahmin quarrels. See 
the political parties in Bengal. We have apparently 
never been so weak as now. And don’t you agree with 
me that Englishmen have never conceded anything to 
weakness? I feel that we must make ourselves irresistible 
before we may expect anything big from LKnogland.’ 
Deshabandhu became impatient and: said, ‘ you are argu- 
ing like o logician. I am speaking to you what I feel, 
Something within mo tells me we are in for something 
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big.’ I argued no more. I bowed my head in reverence 
before a faith so robust. I told him I had great regard 
for English character, I had inestimable friends among 
them but I saw that his faith in them was greater than 
mine. Let Englishmen know what a great friend they 
have lost in Deshabandhu. 


The Pir question at Calcutta troubled him a great 
deal. He was anxious that I should do what I could 
for its settlement. He said ‘I want to placate the 
Mosalman feeling. I had hoped that after the walling in 
of the tomb there would be nothing more heard about 
it. But now that there is a strong agitation about the 
disinterment I cannot resist it. The law seems clearly 
against the burial on unauthorised ground. Neither 
Subash nor Suhrawardy had any authority to grant the 
permission. Bat I must carry the Musalmans with me 
in all I do. I am trying to induce them to remove 
the body themselves. I have every hope that they will 
listen to me.’ 


We discussed the Tarakeshwar affair and the result 
was emb?died in a statement which was to be signed by 
him and me if it was necessary. We discussed too 
Dr. Besant’s manifesto. It was the first in point of time to 
be discussed as he had promised an early reply to her. 
The result of that discussion was a letter that he 
dispatched to Dr. Besant. 


But the thing that most occupied our time was a 
discussion of the Charkha and Khaddar especially in 
their bearing on village reorganisation on which he had 
set his heart and for which he had collected nearly 
14 lacs of rupees. I told him that his scheme was much 
too ambitious to be put into force all at once, that I 
had studied the skeleton which was shown to me by 
Pratap Babu and that I had strongly disapproved of it 
as wholly impractical. Deshabandhu had not seen it. He 
agreed that it was unworkable. In fact, Pratap Babu had 
himself admitted its unworkability. I to'd Deshabandhu 
that he should make the wheel the centre of all other 
village activities and that the latter should be made to 
revolve round the wheel and that they could be added 
wherever the Charkha obtained a footing. I suggested 
too that this village organisation should be independent of 
all political turmoil and therefore it should be entrusted 
to an expert committee with permanent powers whose 
sole function would be to carry on the village work. I 
suggested that he should invite Satish Babu to form a 
committee and take charge of the work on behalf of the 
Congress. I have reproduced merely the substance of the 
argument. Deshabandhu not only agreed with it all but 
he took down notes and was eager to enforce the scheme 
at once. Ho said that he would like to discuss it fully 
with Satish Baba whilst I was in Darjeeling and then give 
instructions for passing the necesssry resolution by the 
Congress Committee. Satish Babu was therefore immedi- 
ately sent for. He came, At first we threo had disons- 
sions and then I was freed for other work and Desha- 
bandhu had various chats with Satish Babu alone. The 
latter was to be the first member of the Board. 
Satcouri Babu was to be the second member and they 
two wero to select a third. They were to have a part 
of the village fund at once placed at their disposal and 
I was to give to the Board or Committee a part of the 
purse that was to be presented to me at Jalpaigari. This 
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Committee in order to place it on a firm footing was 
he to be registered if necessary under the Bonevolent 
Societies Registration Act which Deshabandhu said he 
Would Study for the purpose. Deshabandhu told Pratap 


Baba of the discassions and decision with — instructions 
to earry out the desision. 


Such was his passion for the wheel and therethrovgh 
of village organisation. ‘If Lord Birkenhead disappoints 
us ', he said, ‘I do not know what we should do in the 
Councils, Bat this I know that we must prosecute 
your programme of the Charkha and organise our 
villages. We must become an industrious nation once 
more. We must bring power in the Councils. I must 
contral the young men of Bengal. I must demonstrate, 
with the aid of the Government if possible and without 
if necessary, the possibility of achieving Swaraj without, 
violence. Non-violence has become as much my final 
creed as yours for the deliverance of. our country. We 
ean have no Civil Disobedience without non-violence. And 
without the ability to offer civil resistence there is no 
Swaraj. We need not have to offer it in fact, but we 
must have the ability. I must find work for my 
impatient young men. I agree with you that there is 
danger of corruption creeping into our camp if we do 
not take care. I have learnt fiom my Guru the value 
of Truth in all our dealings. I want you to live with 
him for a few days at least. Your nead is not the 
same as mine. But he has given me strength I did not 
possess before. I see things clearly which I saw dimly 
before.’ 

But I dare not carry on this part of the conversation 
any further. I can only tell the reader that it developed 
into a spiritual discussion or rather discourse for it was all 
an endless stream on his part of what he was then doing 
and what he proposed to do when he was stronger. The 
discourse gave me an insight into his deeply spiritual 
nature which I did not posses3 before. J did not know 
that it was his raling passion as it is that of so many 
distinguished Bengalis. When ho first talked, now four 
years ago, of building a hut on the banks of the 
Ganges and repeated it at Sassoon Hospital when he 
came to see me, I laughed within myself at the idea 
and jocosely said that when he bailt his hut I masi 
share it with him. But I discovered my error at Dar- 
jeeling. He was more in earnest about it than about 
his polities on which he had entered only by force of 
circumstances. 

Nor need the reader consider that I have exhausted 
all the topics we discussed. I have endeavoured to 
recall only the principal things. I have omitted his 
pictures of men both European and Indian. 

Bat if our main conversation always turned sround 
the Charkha our daily routine was no otherwise. The 
whole household had become a spinning club. Mahadev, 
‘Satich Babu and I had become expert teachers. We 
all had our ‘share of teaching Deshabandhu. He had 
begun his lessons seriously at Patna. He had asked 
Rajendra Babu for a teacher. But he was too ill then 
to make much progress. At Darjeeling he had better 
hope. His left shoulder was aching but when the 
ache was gone he would do much better he said. ‘ Bat 
mind, I am very stupid with my hands. Ask my wife 

how helpless I am,’ ‘yes’, said Basanti Devi, ‘ he 
* calls me in even for unlocking his little box.’ ‘ You 
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women are t90 cunning for men. You keep your 
husband helpless even in small matters so a8 t0 


have yonr complete mastery over him,’ I said. The 
whols house fseemed to come down with the ringing 


of Deshabandhu’s langhter, He had both the 
capacity for heartily weeping and laughing. His 
weeping he did in secret like his wife. During this 


overwhelming grief Basanti Devi has disdained to weep 
even before his dearest ones. But Deshabandhu could 
laugh before crowds of people aad cover them with 
the sunshine of his laughter. Oar serious discussion 
started with laughter which the whole of that big 
household heard. He kaew that I liked sitting cro:s- 
legged. He was reclining in his bedstead. I was in 
a chair. He could not bear the sight of my sitting in 
the chair with my legs dangling uncomfortably or 
attempting to cross them in the chair. So he had a 
pillow put opposite him on his bedstead and a handspun 
rug arranged on the hedding to make a gad. He 
Seated me on it. Do you know, what this reminds me 
of’ I said, as I sat comfortably on it just face to fae» 
with him, ‘My memory goes back to over forty yoars 
ago. It was thus my wife and I sat when we were 
married. The only thing now Iacking is the hand- 
clasp. I wonder what Basanti Devi has to say to all 
this.’ And the house rang with a langhter alas! no 
more to be heard. 


[The foregoing recollections were written at Bankura 
on the 8th instant. Lord Birkenhead’s speeeh was 
published at Calcutta on the 9th and I glanced at it 
on the same day. I am writing this note on the 10th. 
I have now carefully read the spsech. It gives an 
added value to the recollections. I know what a shock 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech would have proved to Desha- 
bandhu. Somehow or other he had made up his mind 
that Lord Birkenhead was going to do something big. 
Ia my humble opinion the speech is a severe disap- 
pointmeat not so mach for what it does not give as 
for the uttor inactualities for which the Secretary of 
State for. Ialia has made himself responsible. Every 
fundamental position that he takes up is challenged by 
almost evary educated Indian, no matter to what party 
he may belong. The pity of it is that probably he 
believes all he says. Eaglishmea have an amazing 
capacity for self-deception. It no doubt saves them 
many an unecdmfortable situatioa but it does infinite 
harm to the world, a large part of which they rule. 
They delude themselves into the balief that they do 
so chiefly if not waolly for its banefit. I must endeavour 
to examine thii curious performanca if possible next 
week. Meanwhile we owe a duty to the dead man who 
is one of the parties responsible for making Engli h 
politicians think about India more than thay did before. 
How would he have acted if he had boan alive? Thera 
is no cau39 for despair. There is less for anger. We 
had no data for expecting anythiag from Lord Bi:ken- 
head. What he has said in praise of English rule in 
India is not new. A diligent su>-editor has only to 
take up his scissors and paste to fiad oat pirallel pasiages 
in almost identical words from his illustrious predecessors. 
The speesh is a notice to us td ses our owa hoase in 
order. I for one am thankfal for it. I. have also 
Deshabandhu’s prescription before me. I have shared it 
with the reader. M. K, G.] 
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- A Plea for Truth 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 

I have not worried the readers of Young Initia with 
an account of the Kidderpore Hindu-Muslim riot on the 
Bakrid day, although I happened to be on the sceno of 
the riot only a few hours after it had taken place. I 
did, however, give a long interview to - the Associated 
Press almost after my return to Russa Road from 
Kidderpore. In the interview I gaye it as my deliberate 
opinion thas the Hindu labourers were wholly in the 
wrong. This statement has enraged some of my Hindu 
correspondents who have favoured me with most abusive 
and offensive letters protesting against my having found 
fault with the Hindus, One of them would have me 
adopt a Muslim name. I take notice of this corres- 
pondence in order to show to what pass some of us 
have come in our blind zeal for our respective faiths, 
We refuse to see anything wrong in ourselves. When 
such becomes the normal state of a majority of people 
bslonging to a particular faith, that faith is dying. For 
nothipg based on a lie can persist for any length of 
time. 

I venture to suggest that I have rendered a service 
to Higduism by exposing without any reservation the 
wrong done by the Hindu labourers in question. They, 
the labourers themselves, did not resent my plain 
speaking. On the contrary, they seemed to be grateful 
for it. They felt penitent, admitted the wrong done 
and sincerely apologised for it. 

What was I to do, if I was not to speak out abont 
what I saw with my own eyes and felt within me? 
Was I to prevaricate for the sake of protecting the 
guilty ? Was I to refuse to give the interview when 
the ubiquitous press man sought me out at midnight ? 
I would have forfeited the right to call myself a 
Hindu, been unworthy of holding the office of President 
of the Congress and sullied my name as a Satygrahi if 
I had hesitated to tell the truth when the telling of 
it had become relevant. Let Hindus not be guilty of 
the charge they do not hesitate to bring against 
Musalmans viz. that of committing a wrong and then 
seeking to hide it. 

One correspondent says when Hindus sought help in 
Delhi, I pleaded helplessness, when my presence is sought 
in Lucknow I evade it, bat when it is matter of condemn- 
ing Hiadus, I hasten to the scene of action and thonght- 
lessly judge them. Lot it ke known that I went to 
Kidderpore on the strength of an invitation received from 
a Hindu on behalf of the Hindus and upon a eall from 
Mr, J. M. Sen Gapta who had preceded me. Inspite of my 
helplessness, if I heard of an actual fight and especially 
if I found that I was wanted by either party, I should 
hasten to the resene. It is when one party only calls me to 
adjust # quarrel or prevent it, I should plead helplessness 
becante of loss of influence among a certain class of 
Hindus and Musalmans. The difference between the two 
positions is too obvious to need pointing out, 
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But it is urged by the correspondents, as it was urged 
by a deputation that waited on me, that by my severe 
condemnation of the Hindus, 1 had encouraged the 
Musalmans to commit assaults on innocent men and 
exposed the Bazar Hindu shopkeepers to looting and 
worse by Musalman goondas, I should feel sorry if my 
condemnation of a Hindu misdeed should give rise to a 
Masalman misdeed. But I could even then be not 
deterred from doing the right thing. And why should 
Hindus be afraid of Musalman reprisals? Surely it would 
be right for Hindus, if they cannot follow my method 
of non-violence and resignation—and I admit that it is 
most difficult for propertied men to do so—to defend 
themselves by every means st their disposal. To be men 
we must shed cowardice whether we are Hindus or 
Musalmans and learn the art of self-defence. No amount 
of hide and seek can avert the certain danger that 
awaits those who will not learn to defend themselves, 
although they would like to be defended by others. My 
condemnation of Hindus of Kidderpore does not carry 
with it condemnation of those who defend themselves 
when attacked. Had the Hindus instead of being the 
aggressors beon found defending themselves against 
heavy odds and had died in the attempt I would have 
praised their valour. But at Kidderpore, so far as I 
know, they were in an overwhelming majority, they 
were the aggressors. The Mujalmans had given them no 
cause for quarrel, I would unhesitatingly condemn 
unprovoked yiolence as I had no difficulty abont 
condemning the Musalmen misdeeds in Kohat and 
Gulbarga which I thought were utterly uncalled for. I can 
even understand two blows against one, buat I cannot 
reconcile myself to any blow without the slightest 
provocation or provocation worked up for the occasion. 


Gurdwara Legislation 
Both the Punjab Government and the Sikhs are to be 
congratulated upon the happy ending of the Akali 
movement. It has required the self-immolation of 
hundreds of the bravest in the land. It has required 
the imprisonment of thousands of brave Akalis. The 
public is familiar with the tale of their sufferings in 
the jails. Such marvellous sacrifice could not go in 
vain. Let us hope that the Gurdwara Reform will 
now proceed steadily and without a hitch. The 
Government deserve the congratulations too on their re- 
lease of Akali prisoners and relaxation in the stringency 
of conditions regarding the Akhand Path. I note that 
the conditions imposed by the Government regarding 
the release and the Akhad Path have caused some 
dissatisfaction. It is difficult to pronounce an opinion 
on them. At the time of writing this note (11-7-25 ) 
I have only the meagre press telegram before me. 
But if the conditions are not humiliating. but merely 
precautionary or designed to save the prestige of the 
Government, I hope that the Akali friends will not 
raise unnecessary Objection. Their chief aim was to 
attain the reform of the Gardwaras. This has been 
completely attained. The rest I regard as a matter of 
Subsidiary if not trivial importance, The Akalis will, 
therefore, be well advised in not being strict in their 
interpretation of the conditions the Government may 
have imposed upon the release of prisoners and the 
performance of the Akhand Path, 
M. K. G, 
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What is Tammany Hall > 


(By ML kK. Ganthi ) 
Kxception has been 


taken to my defence at a 
Memorial 


meeting of the memory of Deshabandhu 
against the charge of Tammany Hall methods. It has 
been taken on the ground that such a reference ata 
Memorial mecting was a jarring note. T believe that I 
have the senso of the delicate. I knew what I was 
doing. I was presenting Deshabandhu’s life to the stu lents 
of Calcutta. I had in my mind audible whispers about 
Tammany Hall methods alleged to have been adopted 
by Deshabandhn. And as I had a most vivid recollection 
of my conversation with him on the matter, I felt that 
I would have been false t> the sacred memory of a 
comrade if I had not assured the students of the base- 
lessuess of the charge. After all we will not make the 
memory of our distinguished countrymen sacred by 
covering their blemishes. It should be permissibie to 
cherish the memory of our heroes at the same time 
that we acknowledge their proved blemishes. False 
delicacy is no delicacy. If Deshabandhn was guilty of 
Tammany Hall methods, let us own the fact and whilst 
treasuring all that was noblest in him, let us beware 
of his particular methcds. But believing as I did that 
he was not gailty of those methods, I could not conceive 
a happier occasion than the one { had at the University 
Institute. 


But what are Tammany Hall methods? If I know 
them correctly, it is a name given to the machinations 
secret and open resorted to by a class of men in Ame- 
rica for seizing for their selfish end corporations and 
offices in which they do not hesitate to make use of 
fraud, bribery and every form of public corruptioa. I 
had the most emphatic repudiation from Deshabandhn’s 
most trusted lieutenants and then at Darjeeling from 
Deshabandhu himself with the invitation to investigate 
such charges and publicly denounce every proved charge 
of bribery or cormption. The first indispensable test of 
fammany Hall is obviously lacking. Neither Deshabandhu 
nor his licutenants to his knowledge had any selfish 
ends to serve. Indeed such poople eculd not long remain 
with him. So if any one bribed anybody else it 
was for an unselfish end. But personally I draw no 
distinction between the tio forms of brikery. Nor did 
Deshahandhu draw any. He sail to me omphatically 


that he could not, even if he would, free his country — 


by eorrupt methods if only because the Government had 
rednueed bribery or corrupticn to a perfect science. The 
truth is that for the first time within the experience of 
the present generation we have a well-drilled, disciplined 
and compact political party functioning in the Counci!s and 
the Assembly. It, therefore, seems unthinkable to some 
that such a party could be kept togather without bribory 
aad corruption. The Governnent has done their best 
to discredit the party by all the means at its command. 
Rival political parties have lent a ready ear to every 
rmmour or talk about bribery. There is no doubt that 
some people honestly believe that bribery was one of 
the means resorted to by Deshabandhu for keeping the 
pariy together and gaining other support at cruc‘al 
moments in the Council. ; 


So far as I know there is no foundation for the 
«charge, The memory of Deshabandhu will not suffer 
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by anyone who can clearly establish the charge of his 
having done so. It is better that the public know 
dofinitoly what is said in inaudiblotones. After all, the 
chayge was not merely against the Deshabandhn, rather 
it was more against his party than against him. personally. 
Though he is no more among us, the party survives, 
And if I know it, I know that it’is capable of standing 
the searchlight of investigation if anyone has proof of 
co:raption against it. 


Calcutta’s Mayor 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Some friends in Bengal have resented my _ inter- 
ference in the matter of the choice of the Mayor 
of Calcutta. Perhaps common courtesy requires an 
explanation from me. Whilst after the national loss 
I decided to stand by Bengal ia the hour of her 
greatest nead and, so far as was possible, to wipe her 
tears and to comfort Basanti Devi as also the fatherless 
children, I had also decided not to force myself on 
any of them, but humbly to hold myself at their 
disposal. It was a simple duty I owed to the memory 
of a departed friend and comrade. The inauguration 
of an All-Bengal Deshabandhu Memorial. Fund for which 
I was chiefly responsiblo, made my stay in Bengal 
peremptory. Kyents have justified the wisdom of my 
decision. ; 

Bat I had little expected that I should have to 
give any advice or guidance in the selection of the 
Mayor of Culcutta in the place of Deshabandhu. It 
was a task I would gladly have avoided. But for a 
soldier there is often no choice. The matter was referred 
to me by parties interested in the selection. And I 
could not shirk the responsibility, as I could not 
conscientiously plead incapacity. Having been drawn 
into the vortex there was no escape from it till the 
matter was formally decided by the Congress Municipal 
Party. 

Whether the advice I tendered 
whether it wa3 in the 


was sound or not, 
interest of tho city or not 
is undoubtedly a matter which is capable of many | 
Opinions. I can only say that I gave the advice 
that in my opinion was the best for the country and 
for the City of Palacos. I had before me a tradition 
and a policy as my measure, My duty lay in doing that 
which in my opinion Deshabandhn would have done if 
he was with us in the flosh, in so far as it was in no 
way in conflict with known and recognised ethical 
The Congress has for the past four years 
decided to cap‘ure Municipalities and Local Boards in 
its own interest and for the furtheranca of its constructive 


programme. ‘The idea behind the capture was not 
better care. of sanitation but acquisition of greater 
political power. There was nothing wrong in this 


ambition. The Government itzelf has used these insti- 
tutions of its creation more for the consdlidation of its 
power and enhancement of its prestige than for better 
have knowa London county council 
elections fought on political issues. And when political 
fever has. run high a Municipal election ha3 been used 
as an index for gauging the political barometer. And 
if it has been considered necessary to use Municipalities 
in England for political purposes, much moré is it so in 
a country where a whole nation lies under the political 
domination of another. Ouce grant the advisability’ of 
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a 
utilising the machinery created by the Government, 
the capture of Manicipal institutions for gaining political 
power is an inovitable stop. Deshabandhu captured the 
Corporation of Caleutta to that end and he used it 
most effectively for the consolidation of the power of 
the Congres3 or, which is almost the same thing in 
Boogal, the Swaraj Party. Did he thereby neglect the 
interest of the corporation? I venture to say emp'2ati- 
cally ‘no.’ On the contrary his municip+l ambition was 


as high as the political. 


Who was then to be the Mayor ‘in his place? It 
was a gift withia the power of the Party of his 
creation. It must be bestowed upon him who could 
best carry out the tradition bequeathed by the great 
chief and who could gain additional prestige for the 
party, it being understood that he was also in the 
party the best person considered from the purely Municipal 
standpoiat. In my opinion Mr. J. M. Sen Gapta was 
the fittest person answering these requirements. And if 
he was good enough to lead the Swaraj Party, he 
deserved all the adventitious support. that could b> given 
to him in order to enable him to wear Deshabandhu’s 
mantle with grace and dignity. 


But could he do justice to the triple burden? He 
was alreaty elected President of the Provincial Congress 
Committee. Could he lead the Swaraj Party, and at the 
same time carry out the constructive programme of the 
Congress and discharge the heavy responsibility of the 
Mayoralty of Calcutta? What was the use of the triple 
honour if the barden was to breax him? My answer 
was that Mc. Sen Gupta alone was the best judge of his 
own capacity. The power should be given him if 
he needed’ and wanted it. It should not ba thrust upon 
him. It .was undoubtedly a dangerous experiment if 
Mr. Sen Gupta was a schether putting his own interest 
before the country’s. In that case it was dangerous 
even to make him leader of the Swaraj Party. If he 
was above suspicion he should have the Mayoralty if 
he needed it for his work -and if he could creditably 
discharge the burden. No Congressman worthy of the 
name, much less the successor of Deshabandhnu, could 
dare seck honour for honour’s sake. For me, Mr. Sen 
Gupta occupied the position of MacSwincy who wanted 
t2 bscome the Lord Mayor of Cork not so that he 
might gain any honour for himself but so that he 
might face the danger that was then in store for him 
who occupied the exalted position. The position of 
the successor of Deshabandhu is, if possible, fraught 
with greater danger than MacSwiney had to faca. 
MacSwiney put his life at stake. Deshabandhu’s successor 
had to put his whole reputation at stake. ‘The slightest 
deviation from the standard of secrifice and honour 
bequeathed by Deshabandhu might blast his successor’s 
reputation for life,—a living death worse than the 
tleath of the mere body. Thus I rea-oned to myself and 
my friends in pressing Mr. Sen Gupta’s claim to the 
Mayoralty of Calentta. And Iam thankful to be 
able to reeord that both the Congress Party and the 
Congress Municipal Party understood and appreciated 
my argument and with but few dissentients accepted 
the nomination of Mr. Sen Gupta. I Only hope that 
they will make his burden os light as it is possible for 
them to make, I have no doubt in my mind that Mr, 
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Sen Gupta will try to live up to the high standard set 


+1, 


by Deshabaaddu. 

But lot no one regard this as a precedent for all 
time. On pure principle it is wrong to combine three 
important functions in one person no matter how able he 
may he. No man can do full justice to three heavy tasks. 
The temptation too for self-aggrandisemeat for any man 18 
too great. It is unfair to expose any one to avoidable 
temptation. Moreover even though political parties tay 
eapture Municipal bodies it would be wrong to give 
Municipal responsibilities to active politicians. We mast 
even in our bondage treat Munic’pal matterson thcir 
own merits and create Municipal spec’alists who would 
refuse to be guided by political considerations in the 
discharge of their Municipal duties. If we do not take 
all these precautions our exporiment of capturing Municipal 
bodies is foredoomed to failure. Municipal life requires 
a training which a busy politician is not always fitted 
for. A  Mun‘cipal councillor, therefore, best serves his 
political. party by <«livesting himself of tho politician 
whilst he is occupying the Municipal chair, even as a 
judge on assuming office ceases to bean advocate or a 
politician. The reason why inspite of my loye of Municipal 
life and my knowledge of its utmost importance, I have 
permitted myself to advise the dangerous combination 
of three functions in one person is because I conceive 
the present to be an extraordinary occasion requiring a 
drastic, nay, a dungeroas step. Das’s are not born every 
day. Deshabandhu has left a gap which it is imp ssible for 
any man to fill. He who has to shoulder the barden left 
by him needs, therefore, extraordinary props. And on the 
assumption of average ability and honesty, he should 
have ther. Bat so far as I am concerned, this experiment, 
I hope, is the frst and the last in my life. 1 have 
countenaneed it with a full sense of my responsibility 
and the danger attendant upon it. May Goi grant tne 
necessary wisdom and the power to Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta, 
Let the citizens of Calentta rost assured that the election 
of an active politician is not intended to ba a menace to 
the healthy growth of the Municipal life of Caleutta. We 
have precedents for it in the brilliant examp'e of 
Pherozeshaw Mehta than whom we never had a better 
President of a corporation or a ketter councillor. His 
tradition was kept vp last year by Vitha!bbai Patel, who, 
even his opponents admitted, discharged tho harden of 
his high office with great ability and equilly great im- 
partiality. And Vithalbhai Patel is nothing if he is not 
a fiercely active politician. In stating my position I 
have really dealt with the highest form of Municipal life. 
That type has yet to be evolved by us in India. And I 
am hoping that it would ba the privilege of the Congress 
to doco. It will not be till we bave men whose ambition 
will be more than fully satisfied if they can keep the 
gutters and cl‘ssts of their eitics serapulously clean and 
supply the purest milk at the cheapost rates and rid 
them of drunkennezs and prostitatioa. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Soriptaral 
rrayers reciied in tho Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
at the morning and evening congregations, Printed in 
Deva Nagari characters, 868 Pages, Price three annas, 
Saye-ior Edition (Tastefully bouxrd in Khaddar, with 
rounded corners.) Annas 10, 


Apply to :—VWanager, Young India, Ahmedabad. 
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Notes 
A Memorial Tour 


The tour that I am now making in Bengal has beon 
turned into a Memorial tour. I was disinclined to tear 
myself away from Calcutta at the present moment and 
whilst the ten lacs are uncollected. But I had not the 
heart to disappoint the people of the respective Distric!s 
which I was under promise to visit. But I had warned 
the pzople that my tour this time would be for collecting 
the Deshabandhu Memorial Fund and delivering his 
message. And even from the Memorial standpoint, I 
am glad I am touring. The response of the poor people, 
both men and women, has been marvellous everywhere. 
They have needed no coaxing, They have given to the 
fullest measure for the asking. It has been a common 
experience to find old widows undoing the little knots 
of the corners of their sar’s and giving up all they had 
in them. Often: have I felt like returning such dona- 
tions. But on second thoughts I have not only recon- 
ciled myself to them but felt it to be a ipleasing duty 
to receive them. Had not Deshabandhu given his all? 
And was not the hospital to be for women in distress? 
Were not some poor widows destined to receive training 
as nurses at the institution that will soon be founded ? 
Why should I doubt the law of God which says that 
He rewards tenfold those who give their all for a 
good cause? Nor have the well-to-do been unwilling 
to pay. I was not prepared for ornaments at women’s 
meetings in the moffusil. But in no place have the 
good sisters failed io give their ornaments. At Seraj- 
gunj two of them gave away their heavy gold chains. 
It is remarkable too that in all the four places I have 
visited at the time of writing these notes the collections 
ut the women’s meetings, though naturally attended by 
hundreds against men’s thousands, have been as much 
as at the men’s. 


Sign of Poverty 

These collections have been a study in more ways 
than one. They have been an occular demonstration of 
the poverty of the masses. I am collecting from 
thousands of them. At every meeting coppers have 
abounded. In many cases, they have given even half 
pices. Not because the people have been unwilling to 
give more but because to my knowledge they had no 
other coins. They undid their knots or ompticd their 
pockets in my presonco. . 


Silent Workers 

From. Serajgunj to Ishurdi we havo bcon travelling 
in a slow train. It is a branch sorvice. Thero are 
stations every ten minutcs, Villagers have attended the 
stations in their hundreds and at several places in their 
thousands and have paid their pices.. The whole of this 
great demonstration has been arranged by the silent 
seMless youths of Bengal. Their names will never be 
noted in the newspapers. They probably do not even 
want themselves to be advertised. Their sterling work 
ig their advertisoment. Without them the villagers 
would have known nothing. They, the young men, are 
their walking newspapers. For they neither read nor 
write. And those few that do are too poor to buy news- 
papers. All honour to these brave, sacrificing servants 
of India, Evyory ono of the meetings at these stations 
has been most orderly, noiseless, solemn and _business- 
fike. Swaraj will certainly come through these young 
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eMac a a ee 
lovers of their country. Nor must I omit to mention 
the railway officials. The railway authorities from the 
highest to the lowest have been exceptionally courteous 
and attentive throughout my previous tour but I am 
undoubtedly in more need of their help now than before. 
The task of collection from thousands at wayside stations 
within a few minutes is no light task. And yet it has 
been achieved because they too conspired with the people 
and the volunteers to make my task as light as possible. 
Be it noted that I had to alight at all the stations and 
pass through crowds, make the collection and return to 
my compartment in time. Deshabandhu dead is a more 
powerful force for drawing the best out vf mon than 
he was when he was alive. His countrymen realise the 
debt they owe him and therefore to their country. 


What of the house ? 

Doubts have been raised as to whether the proposed 
hoepital is to be opened in the very mansion that has 
belonged to his family for two generations. I thought 
that the matter was absolutely clear in the appeal 
signed by Lord Sinba and others. That mansion is 
already in the hands of the trustees for such purposes _ 
as a hospital and the like. Its value is over three lacs. 
It is burdeved with a debt of over two lacs. The debt 
will be paid naturally out of the collections being now 
made, But the trustees of the Memorial will then 
acquire a property worth three lacs for two lacs. In 
other words the trustees wil] have eleven lacs of capital 
when they have finished their collection of ten lacs. 

To doubters : 

There are still people who ask me whether I am 
really serious and sanguine about collecting 10 lacs. 
All I can say is that I do not know Bengal at all, if 
it does not give 10 lacs for this Memorial towards 
which I have not yet met a single person who has 
refused to give something. The question of collecting 
the amount is merely a question of time and organisa- 
tion. I do not enteratain the slightest doubt about the 
success of the collection. 

Not Inspiring ? 

I have answered locally the charge that the object 
of the Memorial is not inspiring, The sceptics imply 
thereby that the object should have been political. But let 
me remind them that the signatories io the appeal had no 
choice. Those who want to revere Deshabandhu’s memory 
cannot do so if they do not respect his own wishes, 
I hold that his wishes must be a first charge upon 
any collection that may be made by us, the survivors, to 
perpetuate his memory. Deshabandhu knew what he 
was doing when he made over his property to. a trust. 
He deliberately chose to give it for a charitable, not a 
political, purpose. The survivors are not only, therefore, 


ound to acquire the house for the nation but also to 


use it for the purpose intended by the donor. Bengal 
is, therefore, in my opinion in honour. bound to use the 
mansion as a hospital for women and an_ institution of 
training nurses. I hear that in some places Bengalis 
are collecting funds for local memorials. I hope that 
every city will have a memorial worthy of the great 
patriot. But that time is not yet. In my humble 
opinion the honour of every Bengali who cherishes 
Deshabandhw’s) memory is pledged -to finish the 
collection of 10 lacs for the All-Bengal Memorial before 
diverting a single pice for a’ local memorial. The 
Bengalis outside Bengal, beware. They have not all 
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vet made their returns. If all the Bengalis who have 
known Deshabandha will not exert themselves, the 
collection is likely to be unduly prolonged. I hope, 


therefore, that those Bengalis who read these notes will 
exert themselves to the utmost within their own cireles 
to secure the best sabscriptions. 
M. K. G. 

A Poem by Sri Sankar Deb 

I have found, while in Assam, this very boantifal 
poem of Sri Sankar Deb, the great Vaishnava Reformer 
of the sixteenth century and one of the greatest of the 
Saints of the Bhakti school of Indian religious thought. 
The music is as beautiful as the words :— 

Oh, my Lord, prostrata at Thy feet I lay myself 

down and beseech Thee with a contrite heart 
to save my soul, 

My soul is on the point of perishing through the 

poison of the venomous serpent of worldly things. 

Oa this earth all is transitory and uncertain, 

—wealth, kinsmen, life, youth, and even the world 

itself, 


Children, family, all are uncertain, 
I place reliance ? 


On what shall 


Like a drop of water on the lotus leaf, the mind is 
unsteady, ‘'hore is no firmness in it. 
There is nothing uncertain in Thy grace and no 
cause for fear under the shadow of Thy feet. 
I, Sankara, pray to, Thee, O, Hrishikesh, the 
Dweller in my heart, to pilot me across this 

world of trouble. 


Turn my heart to Thee and lead me to Thyself, 
Oh Lord of. all blessings and all grace. 


Vouchsafe unto me the truth, the right path, and 
The kindly guidance. 


Count Tolstoy and Swaraj 

When Russia was engaged in war with J apan,” Georgia, 
an Asiatic state on the Kastern border of tho Black Sea, 
declared itself a Republic. The region where the movement 
began was called Guria. Though the Gurian villagers 
are isolated from one another, yet they combined in 
village councils and clected their own council members, 
organised all their own public works, summoned transgres- 
sors bofore their own ponvhayats, and started their own 
schools. Count Tolstoy, who was even then in oxtremo 
old age, wrote: 


“What is happening in Guria is an event of 
immense importance. Tell the Gurians that there 
is an old man, named Tolstoy, who has for twenty 
years been ceasolessly repeating, that all the  oyils 
of humanity are dae to the fact, that men are 
always expecting to find some external aid with which 
to organise their lives; and when they sce that the 
authorities do not aid them and do not create order, 
they begin to accuse them and condemn them. Bat 
what should be done is exactly what the Gurians are 
doing —they should orgauise themselves and their own 
lives in such a manner, that there should be no need 
for any external authority whatsoever.” 

It appeard to me, when reading that passaye from his 
lotters, that here we have, in a 


very Driof compass, 
Tolstoy's own definition of Swaraj, 


C. F. A. 
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Well done Kathlal 

Kathlal is a village of Kapadvanj Taluqaa in the Dis- 
crict Kheda. It is a Khadi-producing centre started since the 
beginning of the movement and has so far steadlily, 
though slowly, produced the cheapest and proportionately 
vood Khaddar in Gujarat, which found its way out mostly in 
other provinces. Some of the prominent workers of that 
p'ace, have, this year, collected the quantity of cotton 
for this centre locally and with the help of this, its 
manager, Sjt. Shankerlal Dwarkadas Parikh, a veteran 
worker of the place, has been able to announce the 
following rates of Khaddar and other things for the Taluqaa 
which are as cheap as of any Khaddar producing centre 
in other provinces: 


1, Slivers at Rs. 0-U-O per lb. 
2. Yarn from $s to 103 at Rs. 0-]4-0 per Ib, 
3, Double warp and weft Khaddar 27 inches wide, every 


piece of 17} to 18 yards weighing 7 lbs. at 7 annas 
per yard, 


4. Single warp and weft Khaddar 27 inches wide, 13 yds. 
long, weight + lbs, 6 annas each yard. 

5, Towel of double warp and weft 25 inches wide, 1 yd. 
long at 7 annas each. 

G. Towel of double wrap and weft 26 inches wide, 14 
yds. long at 9 annas each, 


7. Towel of double wrap and weft 26 inches wide, 1}yds. 
long at 11 annas each, 

%, Napkin 22 inches wide avd 22 inches long at 4 as. 
each. 


With these rates, the Karyalaya hopes to dispose of 
all its product locally. Neither will it have to seok 
market outside the province, nor will the Khaddar of other 
provinces find its way iuside its limits, except of courso, 
that of fine texture which is used for Sari and Dhoiti; 
because Kathlal has not yet been able to produce finer 
yarn, fit for weaving cloth of such medium texture. The 
Karyalaya is striving to this end. A little better cotton, 
a bit better carding and a slight change in the existing 
wheels by way of providing them with suitable spindles 
and spindle-heads is sure to go a long way in achieving 
the object. 


The Karyalaya de-erves congratulations for the splendid 
impetus it has given to the Khaddai work in the taluyua, 
The donors of cotton deserve no less. A charity of 
this kind is thrice blexsed. Not only it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takex, but it blesscth the 
whole nation; b>cause it makes a valuable contribution 
towards the prevention of the drain of millions of rupees 
every year from a country which has already been, as it 
were, bled’ white in the process. It drops like gentle 
rain upon the carth betause it serves to distribute 
labour among hundreds of homes and thercby provides 
them wherewithal to salt their bread. 


Kathlal has showed the way how to do it, 
May its efforts be crowned with success so that other 
Taluywas and provinees may follow its example and be 
able to save the failing hearts of India. 


Maganlal K. Gandhi. 
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An All-India Memorial — 


We the undersigned are of opinion that an all-India fund isas much a necessity as an 
all-Bengal one to perpetuate the memory of Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. He was as much 
an all—India man as he was an all—Bengal man. Just as we knew what Deshabandhu would 
have himself wished us to do as an all-83engal Memorial so do we know what he would have 
Wished us to do regarding an all-India Memorial. His idea was clearly expressed over a year 
ago and repeated in his Faridpur Speech that village reconstruction was the thing dearest and 
nearest his heart for the regeneration of India and for the attainment of Swaraj along peaceful 
and evolutionary lines. We know, too, that he believed that the beginning and the centre of such 
activity lay in the revival and development of hand-spinning in villages and universalisation 
of Khaddar, It is the one activity that can be made common to all-India and. yet can be 
handled with the least cost. It is the one activity that is calculated to yield immediate results, 
be they ever so small, All people, rich and poor, young and old, men and women, can personally © 
help and engage in it if they will. It can, as nothing else can, bind the city people to the 
villagers and introduce the educated ¢lass to them in a most useful manner. It is the one 
activity that can be common to all the Provinces and all the sects of India and produce the 
largest economic results. Lastly, though it bas a political side it is in its nature so obviously 
social and economical that it should enlist the support of all, without distinction of party, who 
believe in the spinning wheel as a great economic factor and asa factor in village reconstruction. 

We, therefore, cannot conceive a more fitting Memorial than.the universal propagation of 
the spinning wheel and Khaddar and therefore invite funds for that purpose. We refrain from 
naming the sum required for this Memorial as it can absorb all it can receive. The subscrip- 
tion given by the public will be the measure of their regard for the memory. of the. deceased 
patriot, of their belief in-the usefulness of the form the Memorial is to take and of their trust 
in those who are to handle and operate on the funds. They will be Sjt. M. K. Gandhi, Pandit © 
Motilal Nehru, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Dr. Prafulla Chandra Roy,  Shrimati Sarojini Devi, 
Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with power to add to their number. Pandit 
Jawaharlal has consented to act as Hon. Secretary for the Trustees and Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj as 
Treasurer. Remittances should be sent to Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj, 395, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, or 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 107, Hewett Road, Allahabad. A full List of donations will be sent 
to the Press for publication from week to week. : 


T0902 GH Lb 


M. K. GanpuI '  Sarosrnt’ Natpu SHYAMSUNDAR CHAKRAVARTL 
MorinaL Nruru Nit Ravan SIRCAR ; Bipwan CHanpra Roy 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE J. M. Sex Guerra’ Sarat CHANDRA Bose 

A. K. Azan C. F. ANpREWS Narit Raxzan SirKar 

PP Oe AY VALLABHBUAL Paren SATYANAND Bost 

JAMNALAL Basas B. Ff. Buarucua 


( More siznaturcs to follow.) 
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Reply to Lord Birkenhead 


Gandhiji addressed the following letter to Pandit 
Motilal Nehra, after having attended the meeting of the 
Swaraj Council and the Working Committee of the Congress 
at Calcutta and after an informal discussion with 
members of the A. I. C. C, present on the occasion : 

Calcutta, July 19, 


Dear Panditji, 


Daring these few days I have been taxing myself 
what special exclusive contribution I can make to the 
memory of Deshabandhu and the situation created by 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech and I have come to the 
conclusion that I should absolve the Swaraj Party from 
all obligations wader the pact of last year, The result 
of this act is that the Congress need no longer bo a 
predominantly spinning association. I recognise that 
under the sitnation created by the speech the authority 
and the influence of the Swaraj Paity need to be 
Inereased. I woiild fail in my duty if I neglected a 
single step within my power to increase the strength of 
the Party. This ¢an be done if the Congress becomes a 
predominantly political body. Under the Pact the 
Congtess activity is restricted to the constructive 
Programme mentioned therein. I recognise that this 
restriction should not continue under the altered circam: 


as you may 
country. In 
at your disposal in 
conscientiously seryu 
Yours Sincerely, 
M K. GANDHI 


Nehru’s reply to 


(Sd.) 
The following is Pandit Motilal 
the above: 


Caleutta, July 21, 
Dear Mahatmaji, 


it sustained by the Premature death of its ‘great leader 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan 


the 19th July. It seems to me that the only way to 
repay that debt is to ascept your offer in all hamility 
and strive with your help to maet the Sitaation created 
by Lord Birkenhead’s Speech in tho spirit of the last 
prondancement of Deshabandhu mado at Faridpur, 


Lord Birkenhead seems to have spur 


“2 Operation offered by Doshabandha 
it clear that 


ned tho honourable 
and to have made 
neta sgh in Our straggle for freeiom We have still 
Y Wanecesiary Obstacles aad many ill-informed 
Opprneats, Our plaia duty at this Siage is, therefore 

to go ahead wong the liae chalked oat for as and prepare 
the country for ay olfective Challeng to itresp nsible .and 
insolent authority. In the words of the great Faridpur 
Epeech * We Shall fight, but fight cleon, not Pr i 

that when the time for Settlement comes, as it is saat 
to “oma We have to enter the Peace Conference not in 
* Spirit Of arrogance but with bee ming humwity, 80 
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that it may bo said of us that we were greater in our 
achievement than in our adversity.’ You have now 
enabled us to fulfil the message of Deshabandha with 
the united strengh of the Congress at our back. Under 
such auspices we need entertain no m’sgiving sbout the 
result which can only be what it has invariably been in 
all ages and countries,—the ultimate triumph of Right 
Over Might, 


I desire to say one word about the Pact from 
which you have so generously absolved the Swaraj 
Party. As you kaow, oth Deshabandha and I had no 
desire to have the conditions of the Pact altered in the 
course of the year. We wanted to give it a full and fair 
trial and it was our wish to help personally in every 
way in making it a success, Ill-health and many pre- 
Occupations prevented us both from doing as much for 
it as we had wished, but I entirely sgree with you that 
& new situation has been created by recent events and 
under the circumstances the Congress should without 
loss of time adapt itself to this situation by making 
itself a predominantly political body. I therefore, 
welcome your offer. This, howaver, does not mean that 
the Congress should give up in any way the constructive 
programme. All our efforts would be of little avail if 
they are not backed up by the Organised strength of 
the nation. 


We shall now go shead in full confidence with our 
work inside the Councils and outside in the country and 
if the occasion demands organised action in the country 
I need not assure you that the Swaraj Party will whole- 
heartedly help in sach activity. Yours sincerely, 


(Sd.) MOTILAL NEHRU 


Black Man’s Burden 


The late Mr. E, D, Morel never made any eccret of his sympathy 
With the coloured races of the world in their wild exploitation by the 
nations of Europe, If any proof were wanting it is amp!y supplied 
by his admirab!e book the Black Man's Burden, In the followirg 
introductory remarks he tiakes a vigourous analysis of some of 
the issues involved in the question : 

The bard of a modern Imperialism has sung of the 
White Man’s burden. 


. ‘ oe : 

What of that other burden, not our Own self-imposed 
One which national and rasial vanity may Well over-stress; 
bat the burden we have laid on others in the process 
of assuming ours, the burden which others are bearing 
now because of us? Whero are they whose shoulders 
have bent beneath its weight in the dim velleys of the 
centuries ? Vanished into nothingness, pressed end 
stamped into that earth on which We set out conquering 
soal, How is it with those who but yesterday lived 
free lives beneath the sun and Stars, and to-day totter 
to oblivion? How shall it be to-morrow with those who 
must slide even more swiftly to their doom, if our 
consciences be not smitten, our Perception be not 
responsive to the lopg-drawn sigh which comes to us 
from the shadows of the bygone ? 


Wherever, in Asia, in Australasia and jp Amarica, 
the invading white man has disputed with the aboriginal 
coloured man the actual Occupation and exploitation of 
the soil, the latter has either Virtually disappeared, ag 
in Northorn America, the West Iadies, and Westerg 
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Anstralia; or ig rapidly dying ont; or is being assimilated 
and absorbed; the two processes Operating in combination 


in Southern America, while in New Zealand assimilation 
is the chief factor, 


On the other hand where, in Asia, the white man is 
political over-lord, as in Hindustan, Indo-China, and the 
East Indies, the problem of contact is not one in which 
the decay and disappearance of the Asiatic is even remotely 
problematical. Europe's delirious orgy of self destruction 
following the unsuccessful effort of her principal Govern- 
ments to apportion China among themselves, “the most 
ftupendous project yet imagined,” has set vibrating 
chords of raciel impulse, whose diapason may yet shake 
the Western world as with the tremors of approaching 
earthquake. For, conceding every credit to force of 
character, innate in the white imperial peoples, which 
has enabled, and enables, handfal of white men to 
control extensive communities of non-whita peoples by 
moral suasion, is it not mere hypocrisy to conceal from 
Ourselves that we have extended our Subjugating march 
from hemisphere to hemisphere because of our superior 
armament. With these secrets of our power we have now 
parted. We have sold them to Asia, to an older 
civilisation than our own. We have thrust them, at first 
under duress and with humiliation, upon brains more 
profound, more subtle, more imitative, more daring 
perhaps than our own. Then, for lust of gain, we 
admitted into partnership those we earlier sought to 
subdue. Nay more. We have invited our apt pupils to 
join with us in slanghtering our rivals for-the-time-being; 
bidden them attend the shambles, inspect the implements, 
Study at their ease the methods of the business. 

And so, to-day, after long years of furious struggle 
with some of its peoples, long years of rough insolence 
towards others, White imperialism finds itself confronted 
with a racial force in Asia, which it can neither inti- 
midate nor trample underfoot. Equipped with the 
knowledge our statesmen and capitalists haye themselves 
imparted to it, this racial force faces us with its superior 
millions, its more real spiritual faith, its greater 
homogeneousness, its contempt of death, As the mists 
of fratricidal passion Jessen, our gaze travels eastwards 
and vainly strives to read the purpose which lurks 
beneath the mask of imperturbable impassivity which 
meets us, Do we detect behind it no more than an 
insarance against white exploitation, or do we fancy 
that we perceive the features of an imperialism as 
ruthless as our own has Been, which shall mould to its 
will the plastic myriads our own actions have wrenched 
from ege-long trodden paths of peace? Do we hope 
that the “colour line,” we ourselves have drawn s) 
rigidly and almost universally, may operate between 
brown and yellow; that the ranges of the Himelayas 
and the forests of Burma may prove a national barrier 
to a more intimate fusion of design than the white 
races have yet shown themselves capable of evolving ? 

The answer to these riddles lies hidden in the womb 
of the future. But to this at least we may testify. In 
Asia the question is no longer, “How have we, the 
White imperial peoples, treatcd the Asiatic peoples in 
the past ?”; nor is it, even, ‘‘ How do we propose to treat 
them in the future?” It is, “How will they deal with 
.us in their continent, perchance beyond its frontiers, in 
the days to come ?” 
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Poetry in Spinning 


A common complaint that one often hears from our 
educated young men concerning spinning is that it is 
dull and uninspiring. We are quite prepared to believe 
that they really find it so. But to us it seems to imply 
a lack on their part of real knowledge of or interest in 
the lives of the common people of India rather than 
any fault of the spinning wheel itself. It is a result 
of our defective system of education that has served to 
isolate our youngmen from the realities of national 
existence and made of them aliens in their own 
country, Any work that is done mechanically without 
a clear perception of its relation with actual life is 
bound to bore and tire the worker, the same if done 
intelligently acquires an interest all its own and becomes 
a joy and a pleasure. The poet Wordsworth in one of 
his delicious little songs on the spinning wheel has 
compared the course of true love to the ‘thread which 
the kindly wool supplies’. It seemed to him to typify 
the patience, the steadiness, the silent industry and 
sacrifice which characteri3ed the English spinners as 
they ‘plied their wheels besides an evening fire’. 
Among the Hindu3 their ancient religious ritual lays 
down that the yarn offerings to Vishnu and other gods 
on the Payitra Dwadashi bring additional merit to the 
devotee, if the yarn is spun by Brahmin women, widows 
and like. Prof. Kosambi, the accomlished Pali scholar 
relates the following Buddhistic anecdote which serves 
to explain the significance of the religious injunction 
mentioned above. 


*“ When Buddha was living at Shishumargir in 
Bhargadesha, there was in the same place a gentleman 
of the name of Nakula-pita, who was dangerously ill. 
All felt that he was on his death-bed. So his wife 
said to hinz, ‘ Dear husband, it is not right that you 
shonld die with your mind engaged upon things of 
this world. The Lord has said that such a death 
entails no end of misery. You are perhaps anxious 
as to how Nakula—mata being alone will be able to 
bring up her children or to drive forward the charriot 
of worldly life. But you must bid a good-bye to 
this anasiety, For I know the art of epinning cotton 
into yam, and also know how to prepare wool. By 
means of this I will be able to bring up the 
children. So it is not good for you to die without 
calling away all your thorghts from the world. Again 
you perhaps apprehend that I shall remarry after you 
are dead. But you know that I have now been observ- 
ing continence in marriage for the last sixteen years. 
In vies of this you should be able to drive away any 
such fear and die a peaceful death,’ ” 


It is only when we come across a passage like this 
that we realise the secret of the observation made by 
Professors Rhys Dayids that destitution of the kind 
that forms such a prominent feature of modern urban 
communities was a thing unknown in ancient India. 


If only cur young friends clearly realize that there are 
hundreds of thousaads of widows in India who sorely 
stand in need of such slight help as the spinning wheel 
can afford, spinnipg wculd cease to be the uninteresting 
wearisome task that at present it seems to them to be, 
and become a sacrament. 
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A Deceptive Speech 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Lord Birkenhead’s pronouncement is deceptive in a 
double sense. It does not read as harsh on second 
reading as it did on first, but it disappoints more on 
the s.coad than it did on the first. ‘he harshness of 
it ij unintended. ‘Ihe Secretary of State could not help 
himself. He has spoken as he has felt or rather been 
coached to feel. Bat his promises are only apparently 
alluring. A closer perusal leaves one under the impres- 
sion that the maker of them knows that he will never 
be called upon to fulfil them. Let us take the most 
tempting of thom. It says in effect ‘produce your 
eonstitution and we will consider it.’ Is it not our 
thirty five years’ exparience that we have made petitiors 
that we have considered to be ‘perfect but that they 
have been rejected ‘after careful consideration’? Having 
had that experience we dropped the beggar’s bowl 
in 1920 and made’ up our minds to live by our own 
exertion even thongh we should perish in the attempt. 


It is not draughtsmanship that his Lordship really asks, ; 


it is swordsmanship he invites, with the full knowledge 
that tho invitation will not be and could not be accepted. 
The evidence is in the speech itself. He had before 
him the Minority report of the Muddiman Committee, 
i.e of Dr. Sapro and Mr. Jinnah, two among the 
oloyorest tuwyers we huve in India and who have never 
keen guilty of the crime of non-cooperation, and one of 
whom has bsen Law Member of the Viceregal Council. 
They and their colleague have been told that they 
did not know their business. Has then a constitution 
framed by Pandit Motilal Nehiu and endorsed by, say, 
the Right Honourable Shrinivas Shastri and Mian Fazli 
Hussain a better chance of favourable reception? Is not 
Lord Birkenhead’s offer a trap for the unwary to fall 
in? Supposing an honest constitution is drawn up just 
to meet the present situation, will it not be immediately 
regarded as preposterous and something infinitely less 
offered in its stead? When I was hardly twenty five 
yoars old I was taught to believe that if we wished to 
be satisfied with 4 annas we must ask for 16 annas in 
order to get the 4annas. I never learnt that lesson because 
I believed in asking for just what I needed and fighting 
for it. Bat I have not failed to observe that there was 
a great deal of truth in the very practical advice. 


The silliest constitution backed by force, whether 
violent or non-violent, will receive the promptest con- 
sideration especially from the British who know only 
too well the value of at least one kind of force. 

There is the Bill taken to England by that tireltss 
servant of Indio, Dr. Besant. It is signed by many 
eminent Indians. And if some others bave rot signed 
it, it is not because they will not ba satisfied with 
it bat because they know that nothing but the waste 
prper basket is its destiny. It has not been signed 
heeause those who have refrained do not wish to be party 
to the insult of the nation which its Summary rejection 
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will imply. Let Lord Birkenhead say that he will 
accept any reasonable constitation that may be prepared 
by a party or parties overwhelmingly representative of 
Indian public opinion and he will have constitution 
in a week's time. Let him publicly assure Dr. Besant that 
her Bill will have every chance of acceptance if it is 
endorsed by Pandit Motilal Nehra and others whom he 
may name and I shall - undertake to secure these 
signatures. The fact is that there is no sincere rng 
about the offer. 


Ii is no fanlt of the Secretary of State for India 
that his offer does not read sincere. We are not ready 
as yet to demand anything. Therefore, naturally it is 
for the British Government to give and for us to reject, 
if what is offered is not deemed eaough for the time 
being. For us what the new Commander-in-Chief 
considers as unattainable is the only thing worth living 
for, fighting for and dying for. One’s birthright is never 
unattainable and Lokamanya tanght ns that Swaraj was 
our birthright. The definition of that Swaraj is to rule 
ourselves although we misrule ourselves for the time 
being. We, the English and the Indians, are in & 
hopeless muddle. Lord Birkenhead thinks the British 
Government are trustees for our welfare. We think that 
they hold us in bondage for their own benefit. Trustees 
never charge as their commission seventy five per cent 
of the income of their wards. His Lordship says we 
cannot be a nation with our 9 religions and 130 languages. 
We contend that for ail practical purposes aod for 
protection from outside the Indian border we are one 
nation. He thinks that non-cooperation was a dreadful 
mistake, The vast majority of us think that it alone 
awakened this sleeping nation from its torpor, it alone 
has given the nation a force whose strength is beyond 
measure. The Swaraj Party is a direct result of that 
force. He says that in Hindu-Musalman dissensions the 
Biitish Government have ‘kept their hands unsnllied’. 
It is the certain belief of almost every Indian that 
they, the British Government, are principally responsible 
for most of our qnarrells. He thinks that we must 
co-operate with them. We say that when they mean 
well or when there is change of heart, they will co- 
Operate with us. He says that no gifted leader arose 
to make use of the Reforms. We say that Messrs, Shastri 
and Chintamani, not to mention others, were gifted 
enough to make the Reforms a success but inspite of all 
the goodwill in the world they found that they could 


not do so. Deshabandhu showed a way’ ont. His offer 
stands. 


But what hope is there of his offer being responded io 
in the spirit ia which it has bean made? There are the 
different viewpoints which make us English and Indians see 
thinks contrarywise. Is there any chance, then, of findirg 
& common meeting ground? 


Yes there is. 


We, the two peoples, occupy an unnatural position, é. ¢. 
of ralers and ruled. We Indiars must cease to think that 
we aro the raled. That we can only do when we have 
some kind of force. We seemed to think we had it in 1921 
and so we fancied that Swaraj was coming irside * of 
a year, Now no one dare prophesy. Let us gather 
that force—the non-violent force of civil resistance and 
we shall be equal, This is no threa', no menace, It is a 
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hard fact. 


oe 


And if I do not now-a-days regularly criticise 
the acts of our ‘rulers’ as I used to before, it is not 
because, the fire of the civil resister has died down in me 
but becante I am an economist of speech pen and thought. 
When I am ready I shall speak freely. I have ventured 
to criticise Lord Birkenhead’s pronouncement ‘to tell the 
bereaved people of Bengal in particular and of India in 
general that I feel the unintended prick of Lord Birken- 
‘head's speech just as much as they do, and that whilst 
Motilalji will be fighting in the Assembly and leading the 
Swaraj Party in the place of Deshabandhu, I shall be leay- 
ing no stone unturned to prepare the atmosphere needed 
for civil resistance —a vocation for which I seem to me 
to be more fitted then for any other. Has not the singer 
of the Gita said, ‘Better by far is the performance of 
one's Own Dharma (duty ), however humble it may be, 
than another's, however loftier it may be. ’? 


The Spinning Franchise 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

There was an informal meeting of the Swarajists and 
others on the 17th instant. It was a representative gathering. 
All including myself felt that a revision of the franchise 
Was necessary and all felt that the self-spinning 
as an alternative should be permanently retained and 
not merely by way of trial in the Congress franchise. 
‘That means permanent recognition of the right of 
labour to be directly represented in the Congress. All 
agreed that yarn a3 distinguished from spinning franchise 


mast be abolished. It had given rise to hypocrisy and even: 


dishonesty. The question of quantity of self—3pun yarn or 
cash subscription was held in abeyance. There was 
divergence of opinion. An overwhelming majority favoured 
als) the retention of Khaddar-wearing as a permanent part 
of the franchise. This is in my opinion a decided gain. 
The third proposition unanimously agreed to wa3 that an 
All-India Spinners’ Assoeiation should be formed to be an 
integrel part of the Congress, with absolute powers, which 
would control the spinning part of the Congress activity 
and act as the Congress Agency for receiving and testing 
spinning subscriptions, The result, if the recommendations 
are accepted, would be that the Swarjists will ‘run’ the 
Congress and the A.I. S.A. will take the place analogous 
to the Swaraj Party. 

The A. I. C. C. will meet on the 1st of October 
to consider the proposal. It will meet without any 
restriction on the freedom of the members. Not even 
those who were present at the informal meeting will 
be bound by the vote they gave at it. If on farther 
consideration they think differently, they will be free to 
vote against the proposals that will be submitted to the 
meeting. The members of the A. I. C. C. will be free 
also t0 move amendments and criticise as they please. 
Each one will vote as a Congressman or better still a3 
an Indian without any party obligation. As the reader 
will observe from my letter to Panditji I have as a 
matter of duty absolved the Swaraj Party from any 
obligation under last year's Pact. The propositions to 
be submitted to the A. I. C. C. must be examined on 
merits. I do not desire that any member, Swarajist or 
No-changer, should vote to placate me, We are trying 
to evolve a democratic constitulion,. 1t is one’s conscience 
alone which needs placating and no person, however 
great he may be. For me there are no No-changers 
gnd Pro-chanzers. Those who advocate Council entry 
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and those who do not, equally serve the nation if their 
action or inaction is prompted by love of. the country. 
Indeed, I urge those who have no absolute tcruples 
against Council entry immediately to join the Swaraj 
Party and stregthen its hands. | 

I hope that every member of the A. I.-C. C. will 
attend the forthcoming meeting, take part in the 
proceedings and register his opinion. Personally I do 
not want the matter to be decided: by a majority of votes. 
What ever is dona must be done by almost absolute 
unanimity. | 

What is proposed is a vital change in the constitution. 
Ordinarily the A. I, C. C. should not interfere with it, 
But there are moments when it will be disloyal not to do 
so. If the overwhelming opinion in the country requires 
a change that admits of no delay, it is the most proper 
thing for the A. I. C, C. to make the change and take 
the consequence of having its decision revoked and ita 
aclion censured by the Congress. An agent has always 
the right to ant’c’pate the unexpressed wishes of his 
principal when he acts in the latter’s interest and at 
his own peril. I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying 
that if an overwhelming majority of the members of the 
A.1.C.C. desire the change above foreshadowed, it would 
be wrong on their part by hesitation to watte precious 
three months of the nation. The Cawnpore Congress 
should be relieved of the necessity of a prolonged discussion 
over a matter which could well be decided by the 
A. 1. C. C. Its time should be left free for tackling larger 
problems, . 

Let it be also noted that the congress will, under 
the scheme sketched by me, become a predominantly 
political body, taking the adjective in its generally 
accepted sense. Swarajists will beoome, as they eughtto be, 
the Congress instead of being its chief and only political 
agents. That is the least answer that the A. J. C. C, 
can make to Lord Birkenhead. 


Fruit of Suppression 

An esteemed American friend sends: me the following 
illuminating” passage from Dr. Miller's taces, Nations 
and Classes ‘ 

“ Within a suppressed group there grow up 
many bitter factions. This has become notorious 
among the Irish. The dissensions. within all the 
suppressed nationalities is an illustration of the same 
thing. ach has focussed on its own struggle for 
freedom snd _ selected particular outlets for the 
struggle, and when these factions find it nevessary 
to work together to accomplish a common end there 
is the immediate tendency to call attention to the 
differences, which, though subsidiary, are considered 
of prime importance. Under the eonditions of 
freedom, both for the individual and the groap, this 
particular aspect of the psychosis will gradually wear 
off, but it must be accepted as an inevitable oon- 
sequence of restricted freedom.” 

The friend observes, ‘This illuminates the. situation 
in India. Does’nt it?’ It does, indeed, and it is for that 
reason that people like Dr. Besant persevere im their 
attempt to secure freedom inspite of the commanal 
dissensions. There is room for both—those who seek 
freedom despite differences and: those who seek +9 remove 
differences for the sake of paving the road to freedom. 


M. K. G. 


Notes 


‘Alwar Atrocities’ ae. 
What has been known as ‘ Alwar atrocities 


before the Congress Working Committee, that met in 
Caleutta, in the form of a motion by S)jt. Jamoalal 
Bajaj for the appointment of a committee of inquiry. 
Now it has been long a tradition of the Congress not 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Indian States. 
The members of the Committee felt that it was a 
healthy tradition which it would be unwire to break. 
Sjt. Jamnalalji then did not press his motion. I told 
him, however, that I shonld discuss the question in these 
pages and give my reasons for my personal penton 
that ‘the Congress should not interfere in the internal 
administration of the Indian States. This may, if one 
chooses to put it so, be regarded as a virtue of necessity 
or a matter of policy, Jt is both and perhaps a little 
more. It mug ba frankly admitted that the Congress 
possesses no authority for enforcing its will in Indian 
States even to tha extent it does in British India 
proper. Prudence, therefore, dictates inaction where 
action would be waste of effort if not folly. Bat if 
inaction is prudential it is also benevolent. The 
Congress seeks not to embarrass the States, it desires to 
help them. It does not wish to destroy them, it 
wishes to reform them. And this the Congress for 
the moment does by abstention a3 an earnest of its 
goodwill. 

But abstention by the Congress does not mean absence 
of effort on the part of Congressmen. Those who have 
any relation with the states will no doubt use their 
influence. The local committees can help and guide the 
distressed p30ple so long as they do not come in clash 
with authofity. Nor does the Congress regulate or 
control the action of individual Congressmen. But when 
they take action they do so not as Congressmen. The 
position of the Congress must not be compromised. 

May the subjects of Indian States then expect no 
relief from the Congress which claims to be a national 
iustitution? I fear the answer must be partly in the 
negative. They may not expect any direct assistance, 
But indirect assistance they do get. For to the measure 
that the Congress becomes powerful and efficient 
to that measure also is levelled up the condition of the 
subjects of the Indian States, The moral pressare of 
the Congress must be felt all over the land either 
directly or indirectly. I hope, therefore, the afflicted 
people will realise that if the Congress does not 
offer any direct help, it is not for want of will but it 
is entirely dae to want of ability and opportunity. 


For Anglo-Indians 
Dr. Moreno has handed me the following questions 
for answers: 


1, The present distress of the Anglo-Indians is 
deplorable and is becoming more acute as the days 
go On. The unemployed themselves -do not desire 
charity, they want work. In my mind industrial 
Occupations would suit them best. What is your 
suggestion ? 

Tam glad the unemployed do not desire charity, I 
m1 8t be pardoned for saying that the unemployed can find 
incustrial occupation in hand-weaving. But I am free 
to confess that the Anglo-Indian with his present 
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training may be ill-fitted for weaving unless he is gifted 
with an exceptionally strong will. It is difficult to give 
advice on a hypothetical question. It is for an enterprising 


* . ~ f 
and philanthropic Anglo-Indian to prepare a census 0 
the an pa and then think ont occupations for which 


the community is best fitted and prepare for training 
them therein. 


2. To bring such a community as the Anylo- 
Indians go to form, to your way of thioking as 
regards spinning and Khaddar, would require an 
active propaganda spread over a considerable length 
of time. Would it meet your wishes, if the Anglo 
Indians showed a mind not inimical to the programme 
you have set out? 


I agree that the Anglo-Indians as a class may take 
time before they grow to like spinning even #8 a 
sacrament; bat there is no reason to delay over the use 
of Khaddar. A jacket made of Khaddar is a3 serviceable 
as the one made of foreiga cloth and bed-sheets of 
Khaddar are better to the touch than the ordinary 
mill manufacture. It is the feeling of kinship with the 
masses that is needed to induce Anglo-Indians to use 
Khaddar. That is in my opinion the first step to a 
real spirit of nationalism, 


*. The Anglo-Indian community goes to form 
one of the minorities of India. How would your 
programme go to include them in your all-party 
combination ? 


The Anglo-Indians will ba treated precisely in the 
Sam3 manner as the other minorities, 


4. In your desire to secure a Unity-Congress 
for the future in India, how would you include 
Anglo-Indian representatives bearing in mind (a) your 
Spinning franchise and (b) the non-inclusion of 
Anglo-Indian representatives hitherto in the Congress ? 
Under the proposed change a cash subscription will be 

accepted in lien of yarn. If hitherto Anglo-Indians 
have not joined, it is largely due to their unwillingness, 
If it is suggested that the Congress should have made 
a special effort to enlist their support, I can Only say that 
it is difficult in respect of those who regard themselves 
superiors and strangers to Indians as I fear Anglo-Indians 
have hitherto done. 


5. You are aware that there is in the Anglo- 


Indian .community a desire among some to lean on 
the European side, and among others to go to the 
Indian side, What would you advise the Anglo- 
Indian community as a whole to do (a) for their 
Own benefit and (b) for the benefit of India? 


I know the existence of the painful attitude. The 
only dignified attitude in my opinion is for Anglo-Indians 
to throw in their lot with those in whose midst they are 
born and among whom they have to ‘live and move 
and have their being.’ Their fruitless attempt to hang 
on to the cdat-tails of Englishmen only retards their 
Settling down to a permanent and progressive condition, 
To aspire to be European is unnatural, To return to 
their Indian parentage and Surroundings is the most 
natural and dignified condition for them. And the doing 
of that which is natural and dignified must benefit both 
them and India, their motherland, in every sense of 
the word, . 
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Preventible Waste 


_ It was an ennobling s'ght, the rtieeting of ladies at 
Rajshahi. Like their sisters in the University Instittte 
they poured in their Rupees and their ornaments: Théy 
have indved done so sverywhere. Bit at Rejshabi 
it was a never-ending flow. They had also a grand 
Spinning cdmpetition in which over two hiindred ladies 
must have takea part. Oné of them was an 
accdmplished spinner of fine yarn, possibly finer even 
than that of Aparna Davi who only the othcr day 
came first clavs first. She showed on her own person 
& Saree of excee?ingly fine yarn which she said she 
had span herself. But almost everyone of the wheels 
including this lady's was a useless noise-making toy 
yielding poor results in quantity. The maker of there 
wheels Babu Taraknath Maitra is an enthusiast. But he 
i3 a blind enthusiast. He knows something of mechanism 
but knows nothing of spinning wheels. I do not think 
he knows even the principles of spinning. I mu3t 
plead wih him to desist from inflicting his mechires 
on these cultured and patriotic sisters of Rajshahi. 
If he makes these wheels for profit, let him withdraw 
them and make proper. wheels. If he makes them from 
love of service, let him destroy the useless things, study 
the science of the wheel and not make another till he has 
acquainted himself with the best wheel. I have known 
in Bengal only three patterns which can at all be claimed 
to be good wheels. Of these three the Khadi Pratishthan 
pattern has appealed to me as the best. The second is 
what is used by the workers at Duadando. Its speciality 
is that the spinlde is kept slanting. A third is the old 
Bengal pattern with a short platform and a_ heavy 
revolving wheel and a long spindle. The tests of a good 
wheel are, (1) noiselessness, and (2) yield of at least 
400 yards of yarn of ten counts por hour by an 
Ordinary spinner. I have heard that the other two patterns 
have been known to yield 600 yards of at least ten 
counts per hour. I have seen the Khadi Pratishthan 
wheel yield over 850 yards ‘per hour. All iis workers 
can spin 400 yards. per hour on the Khadi Pratishthan 
pattern. Let the manufacturers of wheels know that 
they are injuring the cause when they put on the mar- 
ket a noisy Charkha that will not yield the average 
quantity. I warn the workers too against putting below- 
standard wheels in the hands of spinners, professional or 
voluntary, when they know that they can get wheels that 
answer the standard that I have laid down. If any man 
in Bengal has a better wheel Jet him send it on to re. 
I promise io test it and report the result without undue 
delay. Spinning is a matter of life and death for the 
masses. Let not those who are engeged in spreading it 
indulge in waste that a little knowledge can easily 
prevent. M. K. G., 
Vakil Spinners 

One is tempted to ventura the statement thut there 
are more vakils in the Madras Presidency who regularly 
spin than in all the others Provinces combined. But 
alas ! in the absence of a spinners’ census there can be no 
positive certainty. Recent revelatiors from Bengal shake 
one’s faith in the undisputed tupremacy of Madras. And 
get 80 far as public report gces it gives its verdict to 
Madras. 
_ Tirupati in Chittor District is a small town which 
should excite the envy of overy culsider, Itis eminently 
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a place of Vakil spinners, and the term has to be taken 
to include many others of the status of vakils. Tirupati 
has an M.L.A. who spins and who took to 
Khaddai years ago. It hos a Munic‘pal president who 
spins and sets a sticcessfdl example to others. They 
bélong to the category of those mumeroiis persons 
evincing a keen interest in spinning, -whosé ectiye 
sympathies with the movement will never come to be 
known to the public and yet who continue from day 
to day to make their invaluable contribution 9 
the cause in their own unostentatious way. Tirupati 
is blessed with a worker who enjoys the confidence of 
all, irrespective of caste, creed or profession. He believes 
in strong but quiet orgenisation and knows no 
flagging. ‘ihe following is one cf its monthly reports 
which has reached us accidentally, of the work of a 
spinning club which, while being open perhaps to all, is 
attended by people representing the elite of the town. 
The club is a well-organised insti’ution and has survived 
many a moment of depress‘on. 


Nem2 of member No. of Yards Count 
days spun 

1. Sjt. T. K. Narasimhachariar 20 11,c00 = 380 
2. ,, M. Gopalavhariar 15 3,500 12 
3. 5, M. R. Gopalachariar 20 8,500 15 
4, ,, V. Krishnamachariar 25 4,200 40 
5. , 8. S. Rangachari 20 7,000 15 
6. ,, T. Krishnamachari 15 8,000 15 
7. 5, KK. Gopalachari 20 11,000 15 
8. ,, T. K. Thatachari 20 6,000 30 
9. 4, T. Puraushotham 28 10,000 20 
10, ,, C. Singachariar 25 17,800 29 


Total 37,000 Yds, 

Apart from the above members there are nearly 

G persons who are ¢pinning at the club occasionally. 

As they are occasional visitors no account is maintained 
for them. 


‘C. Singachariar 
Secretary. 
Here is a similar report of another spinniog club in the 
Sane town: 


Gandhi Reading Room Spinning club 


Name No, of Lengt) «f 

: , days yarn 
1, Sj. M. M. Venkatachari 27 7887 
2. y SS. V. Seshachari 7 4193 
3. 4» N. Sriramalu 22 9003 
4, ,, Konda Ramakrishnayya 24 6529} 
5. 5, K. Rajgopalachari 22 T7824 
6. ,, D. Virappachetti Gara 8 840 
7. 5, B. Ramaswami Chetti 4 899 
8. ,  K. Seshadri 7 2980 
9. , A. Shanmugam Mndaliar 12 2449 


The average count varies from 20 to 40 


The reader must specially note the huge quantities 
spun and the fineness of the counts. These gentlemen, 
it must also be noted, are amateurs in tie art of spinning 
and their example should serve as an incentive to those 
who may be struggling to improve their speed and the 
quality of their yarn. The above figures cuggest either 
a very high spzed or long hours of work. In either 
case it is extremely creditable to the spinners, All honour 
to them, 
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On Labour 
Tho following extracts frcm Prof. Puoran 
biography of Swami Rama Tirath* published recently 
will be read will interest : 


Singh's 


Nor payers ror wishe’, nor wills of sach people can 
be heard, who do no‘ taka to silent industrious work, 
hard labour, art and handicraft. He who finds his 
life-work is free, no one can enslave him. The slave 
nations have to atiliss their masters and learn t) work 
in. silence, day and night, aad leave them behind, like 
the tortoise and the hare, in the famous fatl» Neither 
cdloar, nor vantage ground, nor present supeciority would 
count, if the slaves work aad excel their masters in 
their performanc>. Without material strevgth developed 
in man and gathered at his back, to dream of the 
liberation of a large group of mea is ridiculous... 
All other things will stand undetermined as to the 
fature of the slave, so long as he does not take to 
vreative labour. A creator is forever free. To weave 
one yard of cloth with our own hand; to boat a plough- 
share and t» make a sho> must bo exalted above a 
thousand speeches on patriotism, on Hinda-Mauslim Unity, 
and the eradicat‘on of the caste-system and the uplift 
of the depressed claises ... It is incessant creative labour 
that will fix the fac-s of these different peopls, now 
fighting with each other, down to their work, so mach 
so that they will have no leisure to talk on their 
religion to any one but to themselves. Their differences 
and feuds and castes will disappear only in their ince- 


sant labour and when they become thoroughly eagrossed 
in their life of joyous work, 


Japan has not a single man broathing in the country 
who was-not and is not fit for incessant creative labour. 
There, the religicus wrangles are hushed in the sacre4- 
ness of the artistic labour of centuries, theo the noises 
of mind are hushed into the sweet harmony of life, 
which only silent work done for centuries can create, 
And then the sea around thom makes a great difference 
between India and Japan, The ‘children of the soil 
remain Only breeding insects, the children of the sea 
become gods, for they play upon the bosom of the 
infinite and with the dangers of the unknown, 

’ 4 

His (Mahatma Gandhi's ) message of Non-cooparation 
is the ancient Bhikshuism spplied to political problems... 
It is war reduced to selr-sacrifice on an uolimited scale. 
His infinite impatience fo: the freedom of the down- 
trodden slaves of the whole world wishes to compress 
the evolution of “a whole race in a single day. But 
his vision is fixed on the final simplicity of a perfectly 
freed home-life of map, with equal rights of pace 
and princeship! All differencos of black and white 
distolved for over in tho inner freedom of _ the 
hu nan race. 

Weavo one yard of c'oth a day, boat a sword, paint 
4 ene, make an oxrthern pot, or tan a piece of ray 
hide into loather, plough and yow and tend your fields, 
rear a sheep, do any of these thiogs...'think of Support 
ing yourself and your family oa your own hard labor 
think pot of factories and mills for they must be 


whole 


"The Story of Seawi Rane, the poet monk of th 


" 2 Punjab. 
By Puran Singh; Ganesh & Co, Publishers, Madras. T 
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ag i ee 
dismantled even in tho Wost 2s they constitute a veritable 
alien Government in even ‘self-governing countries. Do 
not start where Europe is finishing and returing home with 
empty hands, Think of man and not of machine,...20d 
concentrate yourself in building a sweet home life in 
silence and in peace,.in joy of your own ssered work. 
It means really going byek to the old village life, it 
means going back to the plough, away from the desire 
of sitting on throne3! 


I do think that som3 such is the divine message to 
the tired world, and unless it is taken up, no change 
of govercment can bring in to aay people the trus 
self-government wheré a diviac c2-operative life can be 
secured for the humblest. to the highest with an 
equ+] p2sco and princeship of his sweet home, with an 
equal peace and princeship -cf his own tilling of the 
soil, with an eqnal peace and princeship of rearing his 
children in the atmosphere of freedom of a true 
citizenship. ee 


Takli In 99 B.C. 

Mr. Austin Freeman has observed in h's mssierly 
work Social Regeneration and Decay that whilst 
the past is characterised by immense achievements with 
insignificant mears the present is characterisel by 
colossal means leading to extrenely meagre resalts. 
A most foresful instance of the trnth of this observation 
is afforded by a comparison of the accomplishment ef 
the simple Zaki or disteff with that of the modera 
power-driven machinery. The Zak’i is the oldest spinniog 
instrument in the world. Its use was pretty * well- 
knowa as far back as one century before Christ. In 
fect, the Italian lyrical poet Catu'lus who wrote about 
v9 B.C, has in one of his mest engeging prssages 
described the spinning of wool by means of a distaff as 
he saw it practised by the peasants in his time: 


* Tho loaded distaff in ‘the left hand placed, 

With spongy coils of snow white wool was grace], 
From these the right-hand lenzthening fibres drew, 
Which into thread ‘neath nimble fingres grew, 

At intervals a gentle touch wa3 given, 

By which the twirling whorl was onward ériven,. 
Then when the sinking-spindle reached the ground, 
The recent thread arcund its ep’re was wound, 
Until the clasp, within its nipping clcft, 

Held fast the nowly finished lengh of weft. ” 


But thovgh o marvel of simplicity in its con- 
struction and working, the attairmenis of Tukii as a 
spinning instrument are not to ba despised. The fine- 
spinners of Dacca were able to spin thread by means of 
it of the amazingly high count of 550, which in point 
of fineness and durability combined has not been rivalled 
oven to this day by the most claborate and up-to-date 
machinery that Kurope hus devised and which led 
Mr. George Watts to exclaim that in the mutter of fine 
spinning at lest, the LKuropean master-spinners of 
today have yet mach to learn from the ancient Tek/i 
spinners of Dacca! 
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G. O. M. Centenary 

If the reminder was needed Mr. Bharucha has 
reminded the public that 4th September next is the 
centenary of Dadabhai Naoroji. Whilst he was alive we 
called him, ag he was, the Grand Old Man of India. 
He was tho father of Indiin nationalism. He was the first 
to introduce the word ‘Swaraj’ in Congress parlance and 
was as ardent an advocate of it as Lokamanya himszlf. 
His service to the country was long, steady, selfless. 
He taught us to understand the poverty of the masses. 
His articles on that subject are still the Indian patriot’s 
text book. His statistics stand almost unchallenged to 
this day. He had a record for unblemished character. 
How. shall we celebrate the centenary of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, one of the noblest sons of India ? Meetings we 
must have wherever the Congres fisg flies. I weuld 
like to make these meetings business meetings that 
would take us a few steps definitely forward towards our 
goal. Though »% full representative of educated India, 
Dadabhai thought for and of the masses. His spirit 
lived in their midst, the Swaraj of his dreams included 
the economic. amelioration of the masses. What can 
better bring the classes nearer to the masses than the 
spinning wheel and Khaddar? I would suggest raising 
of subscriptions at these meetings for the Deshabandhu 
Charkha and Khaddar Memorial. The meetings may also 
pass resolutions about hand spinning and use of Khaddar. 
Wherever there is a surplus stock of Khaddar voluntoers 
may dedicate the day to hawking Khaddar. From now 
those who have leisure may utilise the whole of the 
day for spinning good yarn and presenting it at these 
meetings for the nation. 

These are my suggestions. They may not commend 
themselyes to everybody. Let those who do not 
appreciate my advice adopt any other form that may 
commend itself to them but I hope that ull parties 
wjthout distinction will celebrate the centenary in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. 

China’s Plight 

I hope that the readers of Joung India have 

read the very long cablegram received by me from the 


Commissioner, Voreign Affairs, National Government, 
Canton. ‘The cablegram has ovidently been sent to 


several parts of the world. 

I do not know what wo in IJndia can do to help 
China io her distress. We ourselves are in need of help, 
If we had avy yoice in the management of our own 
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affairs we should not tolerate the humiliating and degrading 
spectacle of Indian soldiers shooting innocent Chinese 
students and others like rabbits, 7. ¢. if the story recited 
in the oablegram is to be believed. We can, therefore, 
only pray for their deliverance from all their troubles. 
But the situation in China reminds us that our slavery 
is not merely injurious to ourselves but it alsc injares 
our neighbours. It demonstrates also most forcibly that 
India is being kept under subjection, not merely for the 
exploitation of India herself, but that it enables Great 
Britain to exploit the great and ancient Chinese nation. 


If any responsible Chinese should read these lines 
I would commend to their attention the method that 
wo have adopted in India, that is non-violence. Let 
thé Chinese understand that they are numerically the 
greatest nation on earth. They have glorious traditions, 
they are not emasculated as we are. If they would only 
follow the policy of nor-violence and truth, viclory is 
not only certain but it is very near. Surely a nation 
containing nearly four hundred million souls, need not 
be crushed under the weight of European and Japaneses 
ambition. China can free herself from foreign exploitation 
ky purely internal peaceful effort. If she succeeds in her 
boycott of foreign goods, she removes-the temptation 
in the way of foreign powers to retain their hold 
on her. 


All India Spinners’ Association 

When the Congress has become a predominantly 
political body and if it is still in some form to represent 
the mosses there must be a spinners’ association all over 
India which will regulate and develop the spinning part 
of the franchi-e, which will take charge of all yarn 
that spinning members may give and will concentrate 
itself solely upon hand-spinning and Khaddar. 

This association, if it comes into being, must be a 
purely business concern, it must be a permanent body 
not in any shape or form fluctuating with the fluctuations 
in the Congress politics. It must, therefore, have a 
fairly permanent executive. It must organise a Khaddar 
Service. It will, therefore, represent and develop village 
organisation by taking the message of the spinning 
whecl to the most distant villages and for the first time 
distributing wealth among the villagers igstead of draining 
it away from them. It will be a peaceful penetration 
into the villages and an outflowing, after a time, of 
real national life from them, It ought. to be the 
mightiest co-operatiove effort the world has yet seen. 
Given a fair amount of talent, only a fair. amount of 
sacrifice, average honesty and support from the monied 
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and middle classes, its success is assured. Let us tee what 
the future has io store for India, 
A Misunderstanding 

With reference tothe two questions by a distinguish- 
ed Masalman pat to me through a common friend, 
and dealt with in Young India of July 16, the friend 
tells me that I misunderstood the second question. 
« If he had asked that question, I would not have left 
you for a minute to reply. It would be downright 
imipertinence for any Musalman to ask you that 
question, but poor —did not ask the second question in 
that form. What he said was this, ‘Mahatmaji talks of 
love and unity between the two comminbities but this 
won't do at this moment. He should deviso some 
tangible scheme in order to bring about the desired 
unity, something on the lines of Mr. C.,R. Das’ pact 
in Bengal.’ ” 

I am sorry that I misunderstood the question, 
though my impression is that I was so startled by the 
question as I uaderstocd it that I had the friend to 
repeat it. However, evon the question as it now stands 
need not have been put, if the enquiring friend had 
followed the proceedings of the Conference at Delhi 
and the tangible scheme I put forth there. I swear 
by that scheme even now and feel that we shall have 
to fall back npoa it, when we have regained sanity. It 
is shortly this: there should be an electorate under a 
franchise which’ would admit of all capable of under: 
standing their responsibilities being placed on the 
voters’ roll and which would be a true reflex of tha 
proportion each community bears {o the other in point 
of numbers and that communal representation should be 
dealt with outside the law. .The proportion to be given 
to Musalmans has never worried me. The only thing I 
would like to guard against is a statutory distinction, 
1 would not have the Government adjust the p:oportion 
and provide for its working. However divided we may 
be amongst ourselves, if we have the true national 
consciousnes3, we must be able to approach the Govern- 
meat with one voice. For the Government there should 
be neither Musalman nor Hindu, Christian, Sikh nor 
Parsi nor Brahmin nor non-Brahmin. For them we 
must all be nationalists. This solution may not be 
acceptable but it cannot b> said that I talk of love and 
unity but devise no tangible scheme. I do not agitate 
now for its acceptance because 1 have admitted that I 
have lost influence over the vocal sections of both the 
communities, 

Congress Corruption 

Troceive letters overy week complaining that corruption 
and indiscipline have crept into the Congress ranks, 
that people hayo got into the Congress who seek to 
exploit it for their own private ends. Here is the latest 
typical letter duly signed: 

“—— President, Congress Committee —— enlisted 
about 1,300 members for the Congress bat the 
Subscriptions are not forthcomirg from him, nor has 
he submitted any accouats, 

“ With characteristic lack of tcraples the Secretary 
and ~~~ are not cunrening the long overdue annual 
meeting lest they micht te turned out of office. In 
contravention of rules —— has t 


een making payment 
withont 


a notorious character who 
collected money which he never accoun'od for {o the 
aathorities,” 


sanction, —— ig 


There ara also several other charges mentioned in 
the foregoing indictment. Tho complaiat too has been 
received that the Congress Committees in several parts 
of Indi have been using monies received by them for 
purposes other thon those for which they were earmarked. 
I hope that responsible Congressmen will look into their 
respective organisations and wherever sny corruption or 
misappropriation is discovered they will rot hesitate to 
denounce sich corruption and remove it. 

Deshabandhu and Hand Spinning 

Shrijat Priya Rai writing about a Charkha which he 

has invented and which he is tryigg to perfett says:— 
“JT am impelled to acquaint you with one more 

fact, that is as to what Deshabandhu thought of and 
wanted to do with my Charkha, I had occasion to 
show him the blankets, carpets, coatings and Sandries,— 
product of the yarn from my Charkha, and had the 
privilege of a free expression Ofyny thoughts and ideas. 

Ivan never forget the warmth and earnestness with 

which Deshabandhu talked and listened about Charkha 

and spinning. It was he who unfolded to my vision 
the immense possibilities of Charkha even with our 
educated young mea. He seemed very much plessed 
with the little improvement I have been able to set 
up in my Charkha and, as was his wont, réquested moe 
to formulate a scheme, whereby, to start with, he 
could introduce my Charkha in the primary schools, 
financed by tho Calcutta Corporation end, later, in 
bigger areas, I was not ready with a cut and dry 
scheme before the hands of death snatched him away 
from amongst us. I do not know whether or not it 

is now possible to give effect to the scheme but I 

can tell you this that my humblo services are at the 

command of those who might iake up the work.” 

I know this Charkha. It can be worked sitting in a 
chair with the feet, leaving both the hands free, ‘but 
it is not yet possible for me to recommend it to the 
public, because its yield. per hour is considerably below 
that of the ordinary Charkha. 

Priya Babu’s Charkha would yield no more than 300 
yards of yarn per hoar against 850 yards,—the highest 
speed attained by the Khadi Pratishthan pattern. If the 
inventor can think of improvements which would give a 
greater yield than the Khadi Pratishthan Charkha there 
should be no difficulty in popularising his invent‘on. 

‘Too Costly ’ 

A correspondent from Jamshedpar says thas Khaddar is 
too costly for the common or middle class people; it does 
not last long; it gets dirty too toon, andto keep it clean 
means an additional exponditare; and adds ‘ Will you 
please explain in detail how it will be possible for men 
like us to weat Kheaddar in these circumstances ?’ 

Although questions like these have been already 
answered in these pages, itis not superfluous to revert to 
them again and again. Yard for yard at the present 
moment Khaddar is undoubtedly dearer than mill-cloth, 
But my invariable experience is that those who have 
taken to Khaddur haye, consciously or unconsciously, 
simplified their dress, They do not require so much es 
when they used mill-cloth. It is not tho experience of 
all that Khaddar does no} last'as long as mill-sloth. In 
the beginning stages the handspan yarn was ill-twisted, 
Therefore, Khaddar woven from such yarn was undoubt- 
ediy not durable, But the quality has since improved. I 
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Suggest too that if Khaddar is washed at home it will 
last twice as long as when ik i3 sent to the washerman. I 
admit that if Khaddar is sent out for washing tho cozt 
of washing Khaddar would ke yreator than that of wash- 
hing ordinary calico, The only remedy is home washing 
which neod not frighten people. Soaking Khaddar over— 
night in hot water with 

perfectly clean in no time. 

When the correspondent says that it gels dirty all too 
soon I presume that he implies that being white it shows 
dirt. If the intention be to conceal dirt the remedy is 
to eglour it precisely in the same manner that mill-cloth 
is coloured. And at the present moment plenty of coloured 
Khaddar & ayailable in the market. But let me make 
the confession that Khaddar cannot make headway if 
the middle class people compare it in price and every 
thing élse with wmill-made cloth. The incentive to use 
Khaddar must be national for tho middle class people, 
and they are expected to put themselves to inconvenience 
in order to popularise it. 

If the State had belonged to the people it would 
have protegted Khaddar by legislation. But seeing that 
the State is foreign and neutral if not even hostile to 
Khaddar, it is for the people who believo in its national 
value to give it due protection by putting up with the 
inconvenience and extra expenditure that its use may 
involve bafore it becomes univergal in India. Only five 
years ago I sold very coarse and ill-spun and iil-woven 
Khaddar at 17as per yard. Such bad Khaddar is now 
nowhere to be seen. Its evolution has been phenomenal, 
89 much so that much superior Khaddar is tc—day 
sold at nine annas per yard in the same part of India. 
Every attempt is koing made to bring down the price 
of Khaddar, and if the All-India Deshabandhu Charkha 
Memorial becomes a success and the scheme that is row 
being conceived comes into operation, I am expecting 
a still further decline in pric-s. . 


I would like the readers to remember what I :aid at 
Chittagong that if Khaddar is dear, freedom is dearer 
still. And he who feels for the masses will not grudge 
them the extra price that during the transition stage 
has to be paid for Khaddar, 


An Insult and Charkha. 

A correspondent writes: ‘Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately a rich person, holding a Government position, 
assaulted me the other day. I had to accept ten rupees 
by way of compensation for injury to my feelings. I feel 
I can besé use the amount by sending it to you kindly 
to bny Charkhas with it for those that deserve them.” 

I congralulate the donor on his wise decision. Ags 
the letter was received on the day on which the appeal 
for an All-India Deshabandhu Memorial was published, 
and as that memorial is to spread the gospel of the 
Charkha, J am sending the amount to the Treasurer and 
no donbt deserving persons will receive spinning wheols 
that can be bought with the amoant. M. K. G. 

From Abroad 

Hakim Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari addres‘ed a 
letter to Gandhiji from Lausanne, Italy on hearing of 
the domise of Deshabandhu. The following is a substance 
of the original, which is in Urdu: 

-- You can easily imagine what a shock the news 
-.of the dem‘se of Deshabandhu Das must have given 
{0 ux in our travels. 


Soap enables one ta wash it 
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« Although we have all got to quit this world 
one day, still, in view of the fact that there is in 
India rnch a paucity of noble-hearted and sable men 
who are prepared io sacrifice their wealth as well af 
life for the eake of tho motherland, we foel that in 
the death of Deshabandhu Das the country has 
snatained a-loss which is well-nigh irreparable. 


“Wo hopo that the: great sacrifices which Desha- 
bandhu Das made for his country will never be 
forgotten by cur people and that they would never 
rest till they have obtained Swaraj for whose sake 
he laid dowu his very life. 


“ He had many qualities in him. But the noblest 
and the most conspicuous of these was that he 
regarded all the various communities of India with 
the same eye and that for years he had, leaving 
aside the narrow bye-lanes of communalism, been 
following that high and broad path ef nationalism, 
which would to God that all the people of India 
might still adopt as: their own. 


“ Deshabandhu C. R, Das has in his Faridpur 
specch laid bare to the country as well as the Govern 
ment his sincerest and innermost foelings and has 
thus built acrcss the gulf that had been created 
between the people and the Government, a bridge, 
as it were, which can serve both the parties for 
years, if they only wish it. But who is likely to 
benefit by it under the preseut circumstances prevailing 
in the country, is a question which wo ought to 
thoroughly consider for ourselves today. 


“For, just at present, while on one side the 
political situation of the country is at its lowest ebb, 
on the other, the Hindus and Musalmans ure at 
logger—heads with each other. We, therefore, fail 
to understand on what basis of strength can we, under 
these circumstances, negotiate with the Government 
for a satilercent and how far we can pin our hopes 
or those of the country on the result of such 
negotiations. 


“In fact, we were a bit surprised when we 
read in the newspapers that the initiative in this 
matter was taken by India; because we felt sure 
that the Government would try to take advantage 
of the present political sitnat’on in the country and 
would itself make some slight overtures to us for a 
settlement on the basis of a revision of the Reform 
Scheme. But if after all we find ourselves driven 
to take part in these negotiations we feel that we 
ought to wait till the Government comes out with 
its terms, otherwise we are afraid that if the frst 
step in this matter is taken by us, it will have 
a very demoralising effect upon the pe ple and will 
mean practically abandoning our pressnt miove- 


ment which is only passing through a temporary 
phase of depression. 


“We have felt it nezessary on this occasion to 
place our views kefore ycu clearly. We want our 
country to be completely free and we have declared 
this to be our high-ideal. If, therefore, we 
reconcile ourselves 0 a lesser measure of self: 
Government we would by no means treat it aga 
settlement but only a stage in our onward march 
to our goal,” 
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Personally, I retain the same opinion that I did 
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Congress & Political Parties 
(By M. XK. Gandhi ) 


I gladly publish the following from Sjt. Satyaranda 
Bose, a veteran Congressman whom I had the pleasure 
of knowing even while I was in South Africa bscanse 
of his help to my late lamented comrade Sorabji of 
Adajan (Sarat), 

“Some misapprehension has arisen in the minds 
of the public in regard to your proposal to hand 
over the Congress to the Swaraj Party. 


“ Jt ig said that the Congress will henceforth be 
the tail of the Swaraj Party organisation and it 
will cease to occupy the dominant position in the 
public life of the country. The provision in your 
last year’s pact with the Swaraj Party, viz., that 
the latter will carry on the work ia connection with 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures on behalf of 
the Congress strengthens this suspicion, 


“No doubt you have dissolved the pact. But it 
is suspected that there will be another pact giving 
to the Swaraj Party the power of direction and 
control over the congress in express words. 

“ Personally I cannot believe that either yon or 
Pandit Motilal Nehru contemplate this course, 


“ Tt goes without saying that as the Swaraj Party 
is in the majority in the Congress and outside it, 
they partly will control the Congress for the present. 
Bat this position is different froma pact which gives 
the party a predominant position irrespective of 
every other fact and consideration. 


“ The Congriss ought to be like the British Parlia- 
ment. In the latter there are members belonging to 
different political parties and those who are in the 
majority for the time being guide and control its 
affairs. This condition is the result of the elections 
and is mot due to any agreement arrived at from 
outside. In the Indian National Congress too this 
constitational state of things should prevail, 


“TI request yoo to make your position clear, 
There is a growing desire amongst the non-Swarajists 
to join the Congress. I hope nothing will be done 
to pat eny obstacle in the way. 

“The Congress should remain as it has been in 
the past the predominant national body, whatever 
party may control its affairs for the time being.” 

P. &. 


“Written pacti are artificial, unconstitutional 


aud unnecessary and they only serve to create diffe- 

renee and dissension. Pacts no doubt may be reversed, 

Bat why should there be a pact at all?” 

I do not think that there ig anything in my letter 
to Pandit Motila’ji to warrant the missapprehension 
referred to by Satyanard Babu. All that my letter is 
intended to convey is that the embargo, for which I 
made mygelf respensible, on pure political activities in 
the Congress at Belgaum should be removed. 


last year, that if educated Indians concentrated on the 
triple constructive programme end made it their pre 
dominant occupation we should be nearer Swaraj. Bat I 
confess that I have failed to carry that conviction home. 
I must, therefore, no longer stand in the way of tbe 
Congress being developed and guided by educated Indians 
rather than by one like myself who has thrown in his 
lot entirely with the masses, and who has fundamental 
differences with the mind of educated India as a body. 
I still want to act upon them, but not by leading the 
Congress; on the contrary, by working my Way so 
their hearts silently so far as possible, even as I did 
between 1915 and 1919. I recognise the great services 
rendered to the country by educated India in the face 
of tremendous odds. It has got its own method of 
work; it has its own place in the national life. I cannot 
be blind to the fact that, no matter what may be said 
to the contrary, the disciplined resistanee of the Swaraj 
party has made its impression upon the rulers. The 
best way in which I can help that activity i3 by 
removing myself out of the way and by concentrating 
myzelf solely upon constructive work with the help of 
the Congress and in its name and that too only £0 
far as educated Indians will permit me to do s0, 


I recognise that it is educated India which is to set 
the pace in the Congress, not I and those who have 
ceased to think politically for the time being. In my 
opinion both have a place in the national evolution. 
And each group remaining in its own sphere can 
complement and help the activity of the other. I pin 
my faith to the spinning wheel and Ahaddar, lt is a 
programme wh'ch can absorb the energies of the most 
advanced youths of the country. It is an effort which 
demands the exclasive attention, not of one man, but of 
hundreds, indeed thousands, of men ard women. I do 
not want to engage in disputations about the necessity 
or the utility of the spinning wheel and Khaddar, 
Time has come for working out the propositions I have 
advanced in behalf of Khaddar, and in working them 
out I want the good-will and co-operation of all who 
will extend them to the movement, and this is possible 
Oaly by removing the spinning wheel from the arena 
of Congress politics. The spinning wheel and Khaddar 
will, therefere, retain that place in the Congress which 
may be freely given to them by the _politically-minded 
countrymen. If my advice is, therefore, accepted by 
the All-India Congress Committee, the ban upon 
political propaganda through the Congress will be 
entirely removed, and the Swaraj Party will, therefore, — 
then function not through its separate organisation, 
but through the Congress itself, not by yirtue of 
any new pact but by reason of the dissolution 
of the pact existing between the party and 
myself, and consequent amendment of the Coagress 
constitution and of the Congress resolution that gaye 
effect to the pact. The pact threw the door open to 
the other political parties by sa: pending non-ccoperation., 
Its dissolution will make the opening wider still in as 
much as the politically-minded people of the country 
will no longer labour undor the handicap of the Congress 
being confined merely to the constructive programme, 
They had some hesitation in joining the Swaraj Party 
and in their Opinion the Congress did not afford suffice 
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cient: Scope for their energies and talents. Bat whenthe 
ban 18 removed they can, if they will, whole-heartedly 
Join the Congress and move any plitical resolations that 
they may desire from the Congress platform, and cross 


awords with the Swarajists and so act upon them and 
the country. 


The compulsory yarn franchise will no longer hamper 
them. The only impediment in their way will be the 
compulsory adoption of Khaddar as national wear. Bat 
it may be that the ‘All-India Congress Committee will 
reject even Khaddar as part of the franchise. I shall not 
stand in the way even of such rejection, painful thongh 
it wi!l certainly be to me; for in my opinion then educated 
India will cut off the only yistble and tangible tie that 
today binds it to the masses. I shall hope, therefore, 
that Khaddar will find a permanent place in the Congress 
franchise. Do we not want to encourage cottage industries 


and handicrafts ? Do we not want milliors of women who ° 


have no work to do, and who will gladly earn a few 
pices per day, to do so by spinning? Hand-spinning, I 
understand, is to be retained as a permanent part of the 
franchise as an alternative. To thet I shonld think there 
ean be no objection. If, therefore, the proposals that I 
have made are accepted by the All-India Congress 
Committee, it will become possible for every educated 
Indian to join the Congress and evolve a united national 
political programme that will meet the emergency that 
has arisen both by Deshabandhu’s death and Lord 
Birkenhead’s speech. 


Forcible Repatriation 

Doctor Malan’s statement concerning Indians in South 
Africa at the first reading of the Segregation Bill makes 
_ negotiation impossible along lines he himself suggests, 
namely, the reduction of the present Indian population by 
Government precsure. Indian indenture was introduced ori- 
ginally into Natal at the request of the Natal Government 
on definitely legal terms with definite legal rights of resi- 
dence after the indenture was completed. On no other terms 
would Indian immigration to Natal have been allowed. In 
_the first instance, cwing to Indian labour Natal became 
prosperous, being rightly called the garden of South 
Africa. Mahatma Gandhi went to the extreme length in 1914 
and allowed the voluntary repatriation clause to be insert- 
ed in the Gandhi-Smuts agreement. Indians since then have 
faithfully and honourably observed that agreement allowing 
voluntary repatriation to continue. We have only protested 
when bounds of voluntary repatriation were overstepped 
and recruiting methods implying Government pressure 
were employed to get Indians out of Natal. Now, 
however, Dr. Malan puts forward a totally different pro- 
position, namely, forcible repatriation. Therefore, until 
that threat is entirely removed and a clear understand- 
ing reached that in no circumstance whatever can 
forcible repatriation be even contemplated, my own. 
opinion is that there should be no fresh opening of negoti- 
ations with the South African Government. Moreover, 
the South African Government should be clearly warned 
that if the Colour Bar Bill and the Segregation Bill are 
proceeded with any further the reciprocity agreement 
which representatives of the South African Government 
s*gned in London on behalf of the South African. union will 
be put into frce in India with regard to South Africans 
resident in this country. 


C, F. A, 
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The Congress Unemployed 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Whilst I was discussing with friends the object of 
the All-India Deshahbandhu Memorial, certain’ friends 
asked, “ Why should not the maintenance of dependents 
of those who are in prison or deported and alleviation of 
unemployment of Congressmen who are starving by reason 
of their non-cooperation be one of the objects, if not 
the object?” The same question has come before me 
during my stay in Bengal in a variety of ways. In my 
opinion it is not possible to raise the fand suggested 
from all over India and from all parties for such a 
purpose, So far as the maintenance of the dependents 
of political prisoners and detenues is concerned, it is a 
matter that requires mo3t delicate handling and mast 
be left to each province to settle in the manner that 
may be considered most suitable in that province. 
I cannot reconcile myself to a permanent fund for that 
object. My own practical experience in South Africa, 
and to a limited extent here, has shown me that very 
often undeserving people get relief and the deserving 
are left out. A permanent fund for distant contingencies 
of this nature offers temptation to those who do not 
mind living on charity. In order to obviate chances 
of dishonest practicesiI had to establish a settlement in 
South Africa where all those who needed and deserved 
relief could be accommodated, fed, and looked after. 
At a single stroke it was possible by this arrangement 
to save thousands of rupees, to provide for every honest 
case of distress, to do ab3oluta justice to everyone, to 
put people in distress in ideal surrroundings,- to find 
useful employment for them-and to provide education 
I suggested a similar 
course in Chittagong after the great strike in 1921. 
There is danger of charity being misplaced unless 
drastic measures aS I have suggested be adopted to 
deal with cases of political imprisocment or detention. 
The real fight, if it is to come at all on a large scale, 
is still to come. We shall have to pay.a price adequate 
to the fre¢dom we want and unless we think cut and 
devise some plan of meeting such contingencies in a 
reasonable manner, in the struggle for freedom, it is 
possible for us to be starved into an ignominioss surren- 
der. Apart, therefore, from the question of Memariel 
and on the merits of the case Tam against any pet. 
manent funi for the relief of what may be called 
political distress, 

The question of the Congress unemployed is more 
urgent and of a permanent character. Although we 
have resolutions on the subject, hitherto we have been 
unable +2 establish an All-India. Congress Service or 
even a Provincial Congress Service, not for want 
of will but for want of ability. Personally I have 
endeavoured to tackle if more than once but I 
own I have b:en baffled. It has not been possible to 
fix a maximum to bo paid nor has it been possible to 
devise grades of service. Wherever, thereore, it hie 
been sought to establish a system it has been found 
necessary tO leave well a'one and try every case 
on its merits, It is perhaps: not possible as yet 0 
establich a regular service, but I have no doubt that the 
scale and the system are gradually growing. 

There are two branches of constructive activity which 
absorb the largest number of Congress workers,— Khadday 
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and to a lesser extent Education. Bat here again every 
province will have to be re sponsible for its own scheme 
and as it teo deperds, a5 a Tule, upon Iceal contribations 
it is a faitly soond proporition that that Service only 


deserves to live which obtairs loeal support, heeanse the 
test of appreciation of servico is the support given by 
those who are served. The very existence of the Con- 
gress depends npon the fact that it supplies a local want. 
It is not like s Government super-imposed and therefore 
independent of the support of those whom it seeks to 
rule, Both the Khaddar and the educational services pre- 
supp2s2 continued activity and continued preparation. I 
have laid it down as a rule for my owa guidarce that 
if neither of thes> activitiss has local support, it is due 
to want cf tact or ability on the part of*thcss who are 
engeged in the respective services. I do rot know a 
single case of sifarvation of dcserving men. I know cases 
of straitene] ec rcamstanees of Congres} workers eking 
oat an honest bunt precariozs life. But I fear that that 
will be progressively our lot, and if in some cases scme 
of ni have not yet reconciled ourselves to the simplicity 
and severity that have entered into the national life, 
and if some owing to a long ccurse of habit are even 
constitutionally unfittsd to adopt themselves to the severe 
simplicity which is expected of them, in any case I hope 
it is now clear why the All-India Deshabandku Memo- 
rial may not take the form of giving relief to the dis- 
tressed or finding employment for Congress workers. The 
present obiect of the Memorial is calculated indirectly to 
do both. 


The Crisis in China 
(By C. PF. Andrews) 

Twice in my life it has been my good fortune to 
go to Chira, and in almost every part of the world I 
have had the closest {ouch with the Chineso’ race. 
Wherever it has been possible to become intimately acquaiut- 
ed with them, my admiration has grown. in its intensity 
and depth. It has not been difficult for me to under- 
stand why tho Chinese people remain so extraordinarily 
‘vigorous during all these centuries. For the strength 
of moral character lies behind them; and they have 


powers of patient endurance, which, perhaps, no othor 
peop'e ia the world possess. 


_ It has been a commonplace of modern history, that 
while India is a conquered country, China still retains 
its independence. lut this is one of those common- 


places, which are in a mcacnre inaccurate and misleading. 


The fact is, that China also is a conquered country in 
more senses than one. Indeed, the very ambiguity of 
its position, as being half-conquered and half—unoconquered, 
forms one of the fatal barriers to its progress. This 
“conquest ' of Chica began with the evonts which led 
up to the Opium War in 1839-1842. For more than 
30 years before this date, the Opium traffic had been 
forced upon China from India by Great Britain; and 
every s0vereign liberty of the Chinese was violated. 
When nothing at all could prevent the British cpium- 
runners, the Chinese at last tried to stop them by 
te zing the op'um and destroying it. But Great Britsia 
disgrace‘ully defended these Emugglers and privateers, 
and declared war on China. At ‘the end of the war, 
China was a defenceloss country. A great pait of her 
ecast line wes practically taken ove: by the ¢ uquerors, 
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Hengkong, ecpecially, wes made into an impregnable 
fortrecs; and all the trade of South China, by way of 
the soa, was forced to pass through this British zone. 
forget the hamiiation, when I firs 
lacded in Jlongkong. What I ¢aw was this. The 
British flag was everywhere; and the great river artery of 
South China, the Canton river, wes guarded night and 
day by British ships and British guns. Kach foreign 
hoat, as it came along, had to he examined by the 
British Customs Officers. Chinese steamers suffered the 
same fate. Our own boat was a Japanese steamer, called 
the ‘Tosa Marn’,..We had some Chinese and Indian 
deck peszengers. Virst of spll,.the British Port Officer 
came on board snd treated them in the usual haughty 
manner, to which those poor people had become 
accastomed owing to long usage. Then a guard was 
set up of Indian police to see that none of these deck 
pessengers went on shore without leave. It was war 
time, and the guard was sirictly kept. To my utter 
humiliation and disgust, I saw thesa Indian police officers 
copying the manners of their masters, the British 
officers, and going even beyond them ia their arrogant 
bshaviovr. ‘Iwo or three times over, it was necessary 
to go to the rescue of some poor deck passenger who 
was issulted by these Indian polica, ‘The fact, thatthe 
deck passengers were their own countrymen; made not 
the slightest difference. Indeed, it seemed to make the 
brutality of the Indien official greator than before. 


Whea I was standing with the poet Rabindranath 
Tagore on the upper dcck, we both together witnessed this 
insulting treatment. He quickly pulled my arm. When I 
turned to the poet's face, I could see that it was drawn 
with pain, and he uttered a slight cry of horror as he 
said to me: ‘Look there! Did you see that?’ The 
act of brutality which had taken place had almost 
turned him sick with pain and mental torture. The 
same cruelty happened with regard to the Chinese 
passengers also, I said to myself, again and again: 
‘How is it possible for Indians to bs popular in China, 
when the British employ our Iadian countrymen then- 
selves to tyrannise over the Chinese, and to make them 
feel the insult of the domination of the West ?’ 


Never ean l- 


In the papers, quite recently, we have been reading 
about the ac's of theso same Indian polica, under the 
command of the British officers; aad when I look back 


.to both my visits to China wish’ the :poet Rabindranath 


Tagore and think over things which we saw there with 
our Own eyes, it is not difficult to understand how at 
last the whole coast line from Tien Csin to Amoy is in 
revolt against the foreigrer and determined no longer 
to endura this arrogance of the West. 


But what a thousand pities it is, that India hercelf 
should be dragged into it and made -a cat's-paw and a 
tool of western domination? ‘This is heart-breaking 
indeed! It is so utterly unnatural and so completely 
oppised to Indian character, 


The poet, in these visits to China, won the hearts of 
the Chinese as no Indian hai ever done for centuries, 
He made the name of India loved and respected, where 
it had been ha‘ed and despised before. Bat is it rot 
possible for India herself to prevent the disgrace which 
has come to her name by the hired Indian troops of the 
British, acting under orders, to shoot down innocent 
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&nd harmless Students, when they havo paraded the 
Streets of Shanghai without any weapon of defencs? 


Is there no moans of bringing to justice those guilty of 
what Bartrand Russel has called a ‘ Chinese Amritsar’ ? 
Tho heart grows sick at what is happening when 
the fair name of India is thus dragged down into t*e 


dust. 
Chokha Mela 


A few weeks ago we gavé in these paites a short 
Ske!ch of the life of Nanda the Untouchable Saint of 
Sotithernmost India, Hore is another sketch of another 
untouchable Saint (this time from Mahara htra) the 


product of what is known as the thirteenth century 
revival. 


The great medieval revival in Hindustan had its 
counter-part in Maharashtra where it took mcs} 
vigorous and magnificent shape. The movement was 
begun by Jnanadeva, a young Brehmin by, who was 
refused the sacred initiation by orthodox Brahmins. 
The work of Jnanadeva can well bo compared with thet 
of Shankaracharya. ‘he movement gathered strength 
and produced poets and saints in ever growing 
numbers. It brought about the social and religions 
emancipation of the Maratha people, The great Justice 
Ranade speaks of this revival in the following terms : 

“Roughly peaking we may state that the history of 
this religious revival covers a period of nearly five 
hundred years. A few of theso saints were women, a 
few were Musalman converts to Hinduism. Nearly half 
of them were Brahmins, while there were representa- 
tives in the other half from among all the other castes- 
Marathas, Kuobis,  Tailois, Gardenererg, Goldsmiths, 
Potters, repeatant prostitutes and slave girls, even the 
Outcaste Mahars ard Chamars. The revival indicated 
plainly that the influence of higher spirituality was not 
confined to this or that class, but pormcated dcep 
int) a!l strata of society — male und female, high and 
low, literate and illiterate, Hindu and Musalman alike.” 

These saints struggled manfally to protest against 
the exclusive spirit of caste. They asserted the dignity 
of the human soul as residing in the human body quite 
independently of the accidents of its birth and social rank. 


The result of all this elevated teaching is scen in 
the fact that in Maharashtra caste oxclusiveness now 
finds no placa in the religious sphere of lifo. It is 
relegated solely to the social concerns of mon, and eyea 
there its restrictiveness is much relaxed ag any one can 
judge who compares the Brahmins of Southern India 
with their exclusive caste prejudices and their abbo:rence 
of even the shadow of tho lower cas‘es defiling Brahmin 
streets with the comparative indifference shown in such 
matters in the Doccan portion of Maharashtra, This 
feeling of indifference is most accentuated at the times 
of the anoual pilgrim gatherings and tho mixed greclings 
wit which the Lord’s feast is celekreted on the last 
day. 

As is the case with all biographios of Saints, popular 
imagination attributes to those persons wonderful and 
miracalous powers. Tho stories which are told of the 
way in which they were helped by supernatural agoney 
in their mission of love may or may not be accepted 
in these days of vigilant criticism. It’ is the atmosphere 
Of childlike credulity which predispos2s men to require 
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and accept these wonders and miracles as events 
of ordinary cccurrence.. The saints and prophets 
thomselyos rarely claimed miraculous powers. They 


wer3 meek and suffering men who placed their trust 
in Providenca, and their trast was — justified beyond 
their expectations, oftentimes to thoi own surprise. 
The moral interest of these biographies centres 
however not round their miraculous feats, but round their 
struggles aad the tostinony their lives affrdel n 
Vindication of the eternal verities of the moral law 
and man’s higher spiritual life. It will readily be sean 
that apart from the mirccles the work they accomplished 
was priceless and blessed beyond all comparison. 


One of the foremost among these Saints was 
Chokha Mola, belonging to the untouchable caste of 
Mahars, He was a resident of Koregaon rear Pandhar- 
pur (the seat of seligions revivel in Maharashtra ). 
Pandharpur may well be called the spiritual capital 
of Mahareshtra. It has keen the centre of devotion 
for most of tho Maratha Saints; and therefore, for the 
Marathas even today Pandharpur is the most sacred 


spot on the earth. Chokha Mela belongs to the 
earliest Pandharpur order cf seirtgz. = He lived 
about the beginning of tha 14th Century A. D, 


Humble by. birth he Iced a useful life of a sweeper at 
Pandharpur and was content with his lot. But the 
Lord would give him no rest. He would forcibly take 
Chekha into the shrine and spend happy midnight hours 
with him or share with him his cards. The temple 
priests would often find the Lord’s missivg garland oa 
Chokha’s neck. ‘They naturally wero enraged beyond 
mesure, 


Mahipati, the reputed biographer of sainti of the | 


- middle ages, has the following abous Chokha Mela: 


“ Although born as a low caste, Chokha had a tender 
and cultured heart. He looked upon all as his very soul 
and never recognised any difference. His sympathy and 
anxiety wero the same for his own children and 
the children of his . neighbours. He worshipped 
tho Lord with a steady devotion. His utmost joy was 
in charity and he never uttered a li. The Lord was 
pleased with him because of his purity of conduct. 

The Lord loved to share with him his meals. This 
irritated the high priests of the tomple aad Brahmins. They 
lodged a complaint against him before tho authoritics. 
Chokha in his innocence defended himself by saying, 
‘ Of truth 1 beseeched the Lord not to share my meals, 
I told him I was unworthy of such intimacy. But what 
can I do? He insists in spite of my pleadings and 
remonstrances. The Lord cares only for a loving heart, 
He does not mind birth or position. No doubt, I on 
born a low caste, but one universal Spirit pervades both 
you and me, The high born and the low born alike 
tread the Mother Marth, but she is never polluted, The 
samo is the cate with my Lord. The low caste .and the 
high caste take their bath in the koly Ganges. That 
does not make the waters of the holy siream a whit 
impure. The soul is beyond caste or colour.’ 

This irritated the village dignitary. He rcayed forth. 
‘Wretched creature, a low caste thon, darest to. preach 
a sermon to us?’ Ho was ordered to ke tied by the. 
leg to a yoke of bullocks and was thus dragged ia the 
streets. 


Chokha in his dire distress prayed to the Lord; 
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«Tf thoa meant no better, O Lord, 

Why didst thou send me forth to birth ? 

Thou givest me birth and doth neglect me now ! 

Why art thou so unkind? Wo not give me up, 

0 Lord, 

Do not give me up, says Chokha.” 

When lo and bshold! the bullocks wou'd not move. The 
duivers tried hard and fell down exhausted. The helpless 
beasts suffered the lashes, but would not move their logs. 

Somebody reported to Chokha’s wife that her husbend 
wag being dragged to death. She ran to the spot and 
pulled her hair for very grief. And what cid the see? 
The Lord Himself holding the yoke tight and not allowing 
the bullocks to move. In her unsophisticat-d way she 
reasoned with the Lord, ‘ Weak and helpless are we, O 
Lord. We earn our daily bread by daily teil. Thou hast 
partaken of that bread. It ill befits you to forsake us 
now. Show them your sign that they might believe, or 
allow my husband to die.’ 


The miracle was worked and the Brahmins rot only 
released Chokha but gave him free permission to visit 
the temple 2s often as he liked. Said they, ‘Thy faith, 
O Chotha, is real. You are welcome to visit the temple. 
You need feel no reserve.’ 


Some say he was banished and ordered to live on 
the other side of the Bhima till at last the Brahmins were 
convinced of his piety and saintliness and requested him 
to come back. 


Most of the saints of his times have testified to his 
deep saintliaess and to the divine favour of which he was 
a recipient. 

Chokha Mela’s life ended most tragically. The town 
of Mangalvedha was to bo fortified and all the Mahars 
of the country around were impressed for the work. 
Chokha Mela had of course to join the gang. As fates 
would have it, one of the unfinished wall cams down 
with a crash and a good number of Mahar workmen 
were buried undernesth. Chokha Mela was one of the 
unfortunate victims. This happened, according to 
tradition in the year 1538 A.D. Not long afterwards 
the great tailor Saint Namdeva received a divine 
message to remove the earthly remains of Chokha Mela 
to Pandharpur. Legend has it that Namdeva could 
identify the bones of the Saint by the sound of ‘ Vithal, 
Vithal’ reverberating from the bones. The pilgrim can 
seo today the tomb of this untouchable Saint at Pandhar- 
pur worshipped by high and low alike. 


Unlike other Saints, Chokha Mela was blessed with a 
happy family life. His wife Soyara, his son Karmamela, 
together with his sister Nirmala and her husband Banka 
were all pious people highly evolved in spirituality. 
They have loft very fine devotional hymns which are 


preserved on the lips of thoutands of pious Hindus of 
Maharashtra. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Soriptural 
prayers recited in tho Satyagraha Ashram, Snabarmati, 
at the morning and evening congregations, Printed in 
Deva Nagari charactors, 368 Pages, Price three annar, 


Superior Edition (Tastefully bound in Khaddar, with 
rounded corners.) Annas 10, 
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Agriculture vw. Khaddar 


An M. A. B. L. writes thus: 

“You are all trying to found a training school 
for the training of Indian women as nurses and mid- 
wives in memory of our Deshabandhu. Bat what are 
you going to do for the unemployed amd mis- 
employed youngmen of Bengal? You preach against 
revolution, but no amount of preaching can appeate 
‘Hunger’ — the source of all bloody revolotiors. Is 
it not high time to think over the unemployment 
and misemployment problem? You are raising 10 
lacs. Can you not raise 100 lacs? Provide ua with 
lands and cattle and some cash — and let us go back 
to agriculture and small industries ! My heart is 
not in my legal profession. I haye no money, no 
land; what can I do? I went to the Registrar of 
the Calcutta University to ask for some lands recently 
bought by it. I learnt that the 2000 bighas had. 
been converted into grazing blocks. ‘ 

“There is excellent scope for agricu'ture here. 
I earnestly wish to give up my profession and go 
and live smongst the cultivators—but who is to 
finance? Give me money—only rupees two 
thousand—on loan—on mortgage of the lands to be 
bought—I am sure to repay it within 2 years. 

“TI appeal to you personally. You have helped 
Khaddar movement. Can you not help agriculture? 
Paddy and wheat are as indispensable as Khaddar, 
Let me eat a good bellyful, and I can do anything. 
Two thousand is not much! I ask a loan, not alms.” 


The question of unemploymeat raised in this lettér I 
have dealt with elsewhere. But os others besides the 
correspondent have brought the question of egriculture 
in connection with Khaddar it might be as well to deal 
with the appesl of my lawyer correspondent. 

Let me first of all point out to him that he is 
mistaken in thinking that he has merely to get a loan 
of two thousand rupees to make his proposed agricultoral 
experiment a ‘swinging success,’ Indeed, agrienlture 
requires just as much application and study as law. The 
correspondent also seems to labour under the delusion 
that the message of Khaddar is being presented to 
India in order to clothe the naked. On the contrary, 
Khaddar is intended to serye the same purpose that 
paddy does. The spinning wheel will provide additional 
occupation to the millions, which world mean an 
additional income wherewith to supplement the 
insufficient food that they are able to get today. 

Agriculture is not a dying occupation in India. It 
requires reform and improvement, Bunt agricultural 
reforms are possible under a national government. 
Individual agricultural effort can leaye little impression 
upon the masses whose sole occupation is agriculture 
which gives them les3 than what they need for proper 
bodily sustenance. If this correspondent is really tired 
of his profession and wishes to give it op, he must 
not build castles in the air. He must become an expert 
spinner and he will find himself engayed not in spinring 
for his maintenance but in the orgaxisations that are 
being conducted in Bengal for propagating Fpinning 
and Khaddar, M. K. G. 
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Notes 
Kerala not Dead 


The new Secretary, Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee says that there are now 122 A class and 
52 B class Congress members in Kerala and says 
‘Kerala is not dead to the Congress call.’ I am glad 
to be able to publish this information. I trust that 
the work thus begun will continue unabated. 


Sad End of a Promising Life 

Sometime ago a serious looking young Englishman 
named Harries announced himself with a note of introduc- 
tion from Shuaib Qureshi. Without ceremony he at 
once told me that he had come to India for a short 
stay in pursuit of a philosophical research in company 
with an Indian fellow student. He engaged me in a 
swift conversation, and allowed me to see that he did 
not require much argument from me to make my 
meaning clear. Though he took me through his 
examination with lightning speed, I saw that I could 
not satisfy his appetite in the few minutes that I could 
then give him. I promised him another appointment 
if he wanted it. He gratefully accepted the offer. 
Next time he came with his friend and fellow worker 
Basanta Kumar Mullick. I was much taken up with 
Harries’ earnestness, intelligence and honesty of mind. 
During the time at my disposal he could not finish his 
enquiry. I gave him promise of another appointment 
to which I was looking forward when I got the sad 
news that young Harries was no more. Here is a 
summary of a pathetic account of his death and life 
sent to me by his fellow worker Basanta Kumar 


Mullick ; 


‘Thomas Wilfred Harries, a young Englishman from Balliol 
(Oxford) came over, in the third week of. June, to stay with 
me; but as Juck would have it, he fell a victim to an attack 
of malaria before even July was half way tbrough He was 
only 24 when he died, and the attack lasted not even for full 
four days, The blow is still ringing in my head, as it ever 
will; and everybody who ever met him since he was out in 
India is mourning his death. 

“There is no need, nor is it possible, to say what he was to 
me, Neicher can I try and say, at the moment what the loss 
means for his country or mine. Sooner or later it will be 
recognised and recorded. Let me only state as simply as I can 
some features of his career which stand cut prominently, 
T. W. Harries was & Balliol man, and it will not be exeggerat- 
ing the truth to say that he was one of the most brilliant 
students Balliol produced in recent years, Except only in the 
Ist public examination of Oxford known as Hon. Mods, he 
never missed his first, In 1923, he was one of the few who 
fet for ile Ist caamination in Modern Gresta, and he took a 


of Harries, 


brilliant first in it. Since then he had been lecturing on 
Economics, History and Philosophy to the W. E, A. in the 
potteries in the place of Towney where he was already one of 
the most popular and respected of teachers, 


bis life 

He came out for a holiday and 
to finish the work which we had 
or five years ago, There is a lobg 
history connected with this work, and this is not the place to 
relate it, but to show how Harries came to be associated with 
it, 1 bave to mention that after I had met him in a debate of 
the Lotus Club in the Oxford University of which he was the 
President, he, along with a few others who are all dear to me, 
joined me in a _ philosophical investigation which I had been 
carryirg on for some years before. The aim of this investigation 
was to expound a new system of thought which rose straight 
out of the scepticism of the age. We had lost our faith in 
tradition long ago, Contemporary life to us, except when it 
managed to avoid vital issues, was as defunct as the existing 
institutions were long past the stage where they could yield 
any new order of peace or a freSh ideal of life. What seemed 
to be evident was that not before a more compact and a less 
warlike though more efficient order of human society had 
arisen, could there be any real peace or rest,” 


“The object of his visit to India was as simple as 
was unostentatious and clean. 
what i3 more to the point, 
begun in Oxford some four 


I tender my condolences to the friends and family 
Noble ideas once conceived never perish, 
and Harries will live through his ideas. The unknown 
and humble plodders like Harries ever continue the work 
bequeathed by their departed co-workers. All honour 
to them. 


Pariahs of the Empire 

Lest we forget our status and proper place in the 
imperial economy, we receive a constant reminder now 
from England and now from South Africa, or some 
such place, of what we are. The Secretary of State for 
India puts us in mind of ‘the sharp edge of the British 
sword.’ The Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's 
forces in India gives it as his deliberate opinion that 
what we are aiming at is ‘unattainable’, Mr. Malan, 
the Union minister in South Africa tells us that there 
shall be no equality between Europeans and Indians, 
and that therefore if he will not kill out the Indian 
settler, he will squeeze him out of South Africa and 
will reduce him to such a state that he cannot even 
think of equality. The Ghetto is his proper place, 
and menial labour his proper sphére of action. We 
must be, and remain ad suppressed class of the world. 
To mention this evil is not to get rid of it. ‘No 
Pariahs need apply’, is the permanent sign-board which 
is hung up in every Imperial Secretariat. What to do 
is the question, Pheroze Shah Mehta disapproved 
even of my going to South Africa, He said that 
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nothing was to be done in South Africa until we had 
vind’caled cur position in Indi, Lokamanya said much 
‘Seok ye first Swaraj and everything 
added unto you’ was his refrain, But Swaraj 
the sam-total of India’s energy. The 
order of the day is work from without and work from 


within. It is a lorgdrawncut sgony, but there is ro 


the came thing. 
will be 


is a vresa't o° 


rew bith withoat the necessary pains of labour. We 
must pass through this inevitable life-giving, life- 


sustaining discipline, fiery though it is. Our countrymen 
in South Africa must do the very best they can without 
flinching. If they have the old spirit of resistance 
and cohesion in them, and if they think that the 
moment has arrived, they must take up the cross of 
soflering. ‘ihey must be sole judges of their fitness 
and of the psycholog’cal moment for teking the plunge. 
They must know that public opi:ion of Icdia is with 
them. But they will also realize that it is an opinion 
which is powerle:s to help them. They must therefore 
rely upon their cwn strength ard capacity for endurisg 
hardsbip3 end in the innate justice of their cause. 


A Political Sufferer 


Here is 2 ceseription of a politic?] sufferer. He ays: 

« Will yeu help the peor and s‘arving family cf a pelitical 
eufferer ? You can casily gather lees and lacs of rupces for our 
Jae revered leader Desbabsndbu C. R. Das’s memorial and ycu 
canrot help my poor family by giving me at Jeast Bs. £C00 fcr tive 
mainterarce cf my femi'y end fer intreeueng in —— villege 
the Charkhas. 
you only ip ak bet a titgle word to the revered (lire follow a 
string cf nsm*s) You bare writt.n to me to take up 
weaving and carn Rs, 15 per month. I do vot krow weavirg. 
Your fermula is, no work, ro focd. Can yeu give me such work 
as will enable me to carn at least Rs. 1€0 per month? Can 
you net try for me a hendgseme jb in the Corgcration of 


Caleutta by asking the Deputy Maycr and tke Chief Executive 
Officer ?” 


This represents the mentality of the average youth. 
Thousanés of yourg men have to be ‘satished with 
Rs. 380 per moath. But here this political sufferer 
wants at least Rs, 100 fer month, or RK, 2000 at 
least in a lump sum. ‘There is no connection between 
the iwo proposals But they are made in all good 
faith in the expectation of acceptance. It is impossible 
to satisfy ambition such as this. The Corpcration of 
Calcutta cannot be used a3 a medium fer finding work 
for the unemployed. Asa matter of fact, all the public 
departments ard priyate cffices are almcst over-supplied. 
The remedy, therefore, lics, fistly, in medifyirg ene's 
ambition to cuit the poor environment of the country 
ard, secondly; in firding rew tcore for employment, 
Artificial wants must be curtailed; evil sccial customs 
mest be got rid ef. The curtcm of one man supfportirg 
the rest of the members cf a family, altkonugh they 
may be able to do their share cf work, must g) by the 
board. It is then pozs'ble to ba satisfied with Rs. 30 
per month. Many young men in Bengal have volur- 
terily rearrorged their ideas, end are new hivirg on 
Rs. 50 per month whereas at ore timo they were 
earning even as much ss fevr to five hundred per 
month. The only new seurce of employment wh'ch 
can give work {to kuzdreds cf young men and 
women is a well-organized Kheddar Service. 1 am 
hoping that the All-India Spinners’ Association that I 
have in view will scon come into being. 


I sm _ hopiog 
also that the All-India Dcshabandhu 


Memorie! will 
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rcecive an adequate recponce from the yublic. Let all 
honcst men ard women who arein search of emp'oyment 
qualify themselves by beecmirg expert carders and epin- 
ners, if not also-weavers. They will not be called upon 
to earn their living by spinning and weaving, but they 
will be called vpon {o organise production and bale. 
But this organization will require on the part of the 
organisers an accurate knowledge of the art of carding 
aud spinning, and all the prcceses which cotton has to 
undergo b2fore it becomes weaveable yarn. 


te ee 


Intimidation in Public Life 

A correspondent from the Soath writes : 5 
“J think it is highly nocessary that we should 
draw attention to the fact that intimidation is 
threatening to boecm> the rule in settling political 
differences and disputed personal loyalties. I wish 
to bring to your notics a recent instance that has 
come under my observation. I had asked a co-worker 
to meet me at . I waited for him at the 
appointed plac3 end time. He did not turn up. 
Subsequently, I learut that on the way to’ the 
appointed placo he was accosted by —— and was 
asked why he had wrilten to the press egainst—— ? 
This friend passed on without heeding this 
interlocutor when he was rudely fisted on the back. 
He sustained more or Ices severe injury. Reports 
of such rosdyism had come to me _ before, buat I 
disbelioved them. But I do net disbolieve the 
testimony of this friend. I pas3 the information on 
to you for such uze a3 you may choose to make of 

it. ” : 


If the report is tiue, and it sppears to me to be quite 
authentic, and if it is also true that rowdyism cf the 
typo referred to by the correspendent is at ell general, 
it ij a most regretteble thing. It consolidates the very 
power against which koth the rowdies and fe are 
endeavouring to fight. I have the names and full 
addrecse3 of the parties and I have no doubt that those 
who know will have nd difficulty in dotting the ‘i’s 
and crossing the ‘t's. But my purpose is not to expore 
the evil-doers. I want to expose the wrong that they 
are doing, in the hope that it might not ba repeated. 
These who are in charge of affairs should courageou'ly 
deal vith the evil and ni2 it in the bnd. . 


Wreath or Garland? 


I have observed in many parts of India but in 
Bapngal especially the custom of garlanding guests with 
wreaths instead of a beautiful bons file Swadeshi mal. 
I suppose it is considered more dignified to offer wreaths 
because they are much more expensive than the malas — 
garlands. Wreaths are an importatim from ths West, 
S> far a3 I am aware they sre used for decorsting 
coffins. The flowers are held together with a wire which 
often hurts. I am ono of such individuals who have 
boon hurt by the wires of wreaths which haye ben 
forced upou moa by over-zealozs admirers, It is difficalt 
to cvwry a wreath in one’s hand for fear of gotting hart, 
A wreath boing stiff instead ef adorning the body, in 
my opinion, disfigures ® Whereas a mala strung together 
beautifrlly en a piece of string hangs loosely roand the 
neck and causes nd discomfort. Will Reception Com- 
mittees please nole? M. K, G, 
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See 
Is it Inconsistency ? 


The following letter addressed by Mr. Gandhi to the 
Statesman and published in its iscuo of the 1st instent, 
7 being of general interest, ig reprodtced below: 


You will perhaps extend me the courtesy of finding 
room for a reply to your article hoaded “ Civil Resistance ” 
m days Statesman, You see an inconsistency between 
my desire to prepare an atmosphere for civil resistance 
and my statement to the Muropean Association that I 
was dying for co-operation. My speech before tho Euro- 
Bap Association was dclivered on Ju'y 24. I write for 
Young India on Saturdays for the issue cf Thrrsday 
following. The reference to civil resistance which you 
have quoted appears in Young India of July 23. There- 
fore, that article wag written on Saturday previous 7c, 
July 18. I give yon the dates in order to show that 
the idea of preparation for civil resistanca was not 


conceived after tho statement to the Haropean Acsc- 
ciation, 


i S9@ nO inconsistency between the desiro for civil 
resistance aud for co-operation. Yeu will remember that 
my ‘tatement to the European Association was a reealli: g 
of an old story. When in tho heyday of Non-co-opera- 
tion, an Englishman twitted me with tho romark that 
although I professed Non-co-operation I was dying to 
cooperate, I said to him emphatically that I was doirg 
80. And I say that that is my position also today. 
Civil resistance to wrong is nct a new doctrine or practic 
with me. It is a lifc-long belief azda life-long practice. 
To prepare the country for civil resistance is to pr. pire 
it for non-violence. ‘To prepare the country for non- 
Violence is to organiza it for constructive work, which 
to ma is synonymoa’ with the spinnizg wheel. You 
evidently seem to think that I have reperted of my 
Non-co-operation or civil resistance. I have never dona 
so. I remain a confirmed Non-cc-oporator. If I could 
carry ecucated India with me I would declare Non-co- 
Operation in i's entirety today. Being a_ practical 
man I recrgnize the facts that stare me in the face. 
I havé failed to convince some of my mo3t estcemed 
colleagues that the particular form of Non-zo-operation 
which we ombarked upon in 1920 can do good to 
the country at the preseut moment. It, therefore, 
remains under su3pezsion. Bat I cannot hide frem yeu 
the faci that if I could re-cenveit my  col'cagrer, I 
would certainly ask the Congress to ronew the b:ttle. 


Personally I have no dasire to cc-operate voluntarily 
with the Government in my weakress; that would be 
the co-operation of a s'ave. I admit my woaknes3, and, 
therefore, I remain satisfied with the mere desira for 
cozperation and I seek to falfil that desiro hy developing 
strength. If I believed ia viclence I would mike no 
gecret of it and wcu'd t:ke the consequence. But I 
weuld let the couatry know publicly, and ksow in 
unequivocal terms, that there is no fecedom for her and 
no room for hoznourab’e co-opcration with the Govern- 
ment, anlees she is prepared to match the British bayon-t 
with the ndian. As it is, I do not kelieve ia tho 
creed of the bayonet. I further beliave that, fortunately 
or unfortunately, it will rever succeed in India, A 
gubstitnte for it is, however, recessary, ard that is civil 
resistance. 
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In your opinion it is as dangercns as violence, and 
if such is also tho opinion of the Government it has to 
Suppress me, for after my discharge from prison I have 
rot allowed a moment to pass when I have not ea- 
deaveured to fit myself or tho country for civil resistance. 
Let me inform you in all humility that if I could but 
Secure the absolute cc-operation of my revolutionary 
friends by the entire ‘cessation of their activity, and if 
I could produco an atmosphere of general non-violence, 
I weuld declare mass ciyil resistance to-day and thus 
prepare the ground for honourable co-operation. J admit 
that I failed {o do so in 1921, and when I found that 
Chauri Chaura betrayed m3, I had no hesitation within 
twenty-four hours of the declart’on of civil resistance to 
suspend it, and to take the consequences of a general 
depression in tho csuatry that followed. 

And if I insist ad nauseam cn Hindu-Mnsiim unity, 
and the spinring wheel and Khaddar, it is in order to 
ensure # state of non-violence necessary for civil resis- 
tance. I have, I confess, despsived of achieving Hindu- 
Musiim unity in the very near fuiure. Untouchability 
is surely bat slowly going, the spinning wheel is surely 
hut slowly making its way. Meanwhile, the. ruthless 
exploitation of tho country is proceeding apace. I am, 
therefore, thinking out plans cf some form of effective 
individual civil resistance, which, if it brings no relief to 
this poor country, will at least bring some solsce, to those 
whose creed is non-violence, to know that they have left 
no stone unturned to help the deliverance of the ccun- 
try from a bondage which is.enervating a whole nation. 


I confess agein that I have no ready-made plan, for, 
if I had I weuld not keep it from you or the country, 
But I am giving you the whole of the workirg of my 
mind. I have no desire to obtain or retain the g<od-will 
cf Eoglishmen under false pretences. Kyen as the Govern- 
ment abate3 no precantion or preparation for ensuring 
its existence and stability, when it may be offering terms 
to Indian politicians, even so co I want my country to 
abate no effort to arm herself with a weapon on which 
she may rely when the Government fails to respond to 
its wishes.” 

- You my know (for the commuaication is published ) 
that Deshabazdhu did net sign Dr. Besant’s manifesto 
oa her Bill, one of tho grousds for which was tha 
there w:s no sanction stipulated for ia the event of 
rejection. That sanction was to bo ei‘il rosistance. 
Will you have the countcy’s minhood abiolutely paralysed 
and rendered utter’y inoffective for any resi3tance, violaat 
or non-violent, before tho British Government can 
possibly think of offering any terms or considering pro- 
posals that might be made by the Swarajya Party or 
any other? !f so, I assura you, no self-respecting Indian 
will voluntarily be party {o a condition so degrading. 


148, Russi Ro .d, Ju'y 31 I am, ete., 


M. K. Gandhi 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
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Do I hate Englishmen ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Some esteemed English friends have taken exception 
to the italicised sentence in the following extract from 
my article “The Science of Surrender” in Young India, 
dated the 9th July, 1925. 

“I make bold to say that without mutual sux 
render there is no hope for this distraught country. 
Let us not be hyper-sensitive or devoid of imagina- 
tion. To surrender is not to confer favour. Justice 
that love gives is a surrender, justice that law gives 
is a punishment. What a lover gives transcends 
justice. And yet it is always less than he wishes 
to give, because he is anxious to give more and frets 
that he has nothing left. It is lWbelous to say that 
Hindus act like Englishmen; Hindus cannot even if 
they would, and this I say inspite of the brutality of 
the labourers of Kidderpore. Both Hindus and 
Musalmans sail in the same boat. Both are fallen. 
And they are in the position of lovers, have to he, 
whether they will or no.” 

The friends think that in writing that sentence, I 
have done a grave injustice to Englishmen, for they say 
that the implied censure applies to all Kaglishmen. I 
feel sorry that there could ba any such interpretation 
possible regarding the passage. I had never intended 
it. I assure the friends that such was not my meaning. 
The context makes it clear that my remarks are not 
applicable to Englishmen as a whole. They could not, 
“or instance, apply to C. F. Andrews who has utterly 
effaced himself for the sake of India. 

The Musalman charge was that the Hindus were 
trying to suppress and enslave them even as Englishmen 
had done with both Hindns and Musalmans — meaning, 
necessarily, the majority of Hindus and Englishmen. 
In the extract quoted my endeayour was to show that 
Hindus had not the power even if they had the desire 
to suppress Mosalmans. The friends do not Object to 
my statement if it applies to Englizhmen as a class in 
India, — not that they endorse my opinion even to that 
extent, but they could not be shocked as they had known 
me to hold that opinion for many years. But they 
were shocked becanse they thought that I had included 
in the condemnation all Knglishmen including the three 
friends who were honestly trying to serve India to the 
best of their ability. They thought that the passage 
was written in hatred and anger. As a matter of 
fact, there was neither hatred nor anger at the time 
I wrote the passage, and if the passage bears the 
meaning which I still hold it doe3 not, I can only 
plead my ignorance of the English language which is 
not my mother-tongae and whose intricacies, I owa, I 
have not mastered. I hold myself to bo incapable of 
hating any being on earth. By a long coarse of 
prayerful disc'pline I have coaséd for over forty years 
to hate anybody. I know that this is a big claim. 
Nevertheless, I make it ig all humility, Bat I can 
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and I do hate evil wherever it exists, I hate the 
system of Government that the British people have set 
up in India. I hate the domineering manner of 
Englishmen as a class ia India. I hate the ruthless 
exploitation of India even as I hate from the bottom 
of my heart the hideous system of untoachability for 
which millions of Hindos have made themselves res- 
ponsible. But I do not hate the domineering English- 
men as I refase to hate the domineering Hindus. I 
seek to reform them in all the loving ways that are 
open to me. My Non-cooperation has its root not in 
hatred, but in love. My personal religion peremptorily 
foybids me to hate anybody. I learnt this simple yet 
grand doctrine when I was twelve years old through a 
school book and the conviction has persisted up to now. 
It is daily growing on me. It is a burning passion 
with me. I beg therefore to assure every Englishman, 
who like these friends might have misunderstood me, 
that I shall never ke guilty of hating Englishmen even 
though I might have to fight them fiercely, even as I 
did in 1921. It will be a non-violent fight, it wi!l be 
clean, it will be truthful. 

Mine is not an exclusive love. I cannot love 
Musalmans or Hindus and hate Englishmen. For if 1 
merely love Hindus and Musalmans because their ways 
are on the whole pleasing to me, I shall soon begin 
to hate them when their ways displease me as they 
may well do any moment. A love that is based on 
the goodness of those whom you love is @ mercenary 
affair, whereas, true love is self-effacing and demands 
no consideration. It is like that of a model Hindn 
wife, Sita, for instance, who loved her Rama even whilst 
he bid her pass through a raging fire, It was well 
with Sita, for she knew what she was doing. She 
sacrificed herself out of her strength, not out of her 
weakness. Love is the strongest force the world 
possesses and yet it is the humblest imaginable. 


Snares of Satan 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The following extract from a letter of a passionate 
lover of Khaddar will be read with interest: 

“T believe in Khaddar, I see the mission of Khaddar 
os crystal. It simplifies and hence purifies life, It binds us to 
the poor by the tie of: service, It is the only insurance 
agaiust poverty which is killing the body and the soul of the 
nation, for at least as far as the illiterate millions are concerned 
there is no question of the soul without the body. Realised 
Yoga and its votaries might talk of it, but for the millions soul 
is mockery without body. Last and not least, Charkha is the only 
insuranc2 against violent social outbreaks as are now flooding 
Europe with blood and fassions, Charkha brings the masses 
and the classes together and as long as India accepts it 
Bolshevism and kindred violent eruptions would be impoasible, 
Taese things convince me of the vital need of the Charkha, But 
there is only one difficulty, Can it work? Can it succeed ? 
Can we now plant agiin the Charkha in its old place of 
sanctity in every home ? Is it not too late ? Before you went 
to prison I never would have questioned thus, There was room 
for hope. But now it is not all hope, And there is Bertrand 
Russel who says that industrialism is like a force of natare and 
India too will be submerged whether we want it or no, Only, 
such people say we should find our own solution for indastrialism. 
There is truth in what they say, Industrialism is flooding all 
the worll and after the flood they are finding their own 
solut‘oas. Tuke Europe. I do not believe that Eur. pe will perish, 
I have too much faith in human nature and homaa nature will 
find the remely sooner or later, “Caa India, even if she waats to, 
isolate herself and get out of the clatches of industrialism [ 
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The argument to which this lover of Khaddar has 
been involuntarily and irresistibly drawn is Satan's old 
device. He always goes with us half-way, and then 
suddenly insinuates that it is no good going further and 
points to the seeming impossibility of further progress. 
He applauds virtue, but immediately Says that it is not 
given to man to attain it, 


Now, the difficulty that has occured to the friend is 
a difficulty that faces a reformer at every step. Have 
not untruth and hypocrisy permeated society ? Yet those 
who believe in the ultimate triumph of truth, persist in 
it in the absoluté hope of success, A reformer never 
permits time to run against him, for he defies that ancient 
enemy. Of course, industrialialim is like a force of 
Nature, but it is given to man to control Nature and to 
conquer her forces. His dignity demands from him 
resolution in the face of overwhelming odds. Our daily 


life is such a conquest. An agriculturist knows it 
only too well. 


What is industrialism but a eontrol of the majority 
by a small minority ? There is nothing attractive about 
it, nor is there anything inevitable in it. If the majority 
simply wills to say ‘no’ to the blandishments of the 
minority, the latter is powerless for mischief. 

It is good to have faith in human nature. I live 
because I have that faith. But that faith does not blind 
me to the fact of history that, whilst in the ultimate 
all is well, individuals and groups called nations have 
before now perished. Rome, Grece, Babylon, Egypt 
and many others are a standirg testimony in proof of 
the fact that nations have perished before now because 
of their misdeeds, What may be hoped for is that 
Europe on account of her fine and scientifice intellect 
will realise the obvious and retrace her steps, and from 
the demoralizing industrialism she will find a way out. 
It will not necessarily be a return to the old absolute 
simplicity. But it will have to bea reorganisation in 
which village life will predominate, and in which brute 


and material force will be subordinated to the spiritual 
force. 


Lastly, we must not be entrapped by false analogies, 
European writers are handicapped for want of experiercs 
and accurate information. They cannot guide us 
beyond a certain measure if they have to generalise 
from European examples which cannot be on all fours 
with Indian conditions, because in Europe they have 
nothing like the conditions of India, not even excluding 
Russia, What may be therefore true of Europe is 
not necessarily true of India. We know, too, that cach 
nation has its own characteristics and individuality. India 
has her own; and if we are to find out a true solution 
for her many ills, we shall have to take all the 
idyosincrasies of her constitution into account, and then 
prescribe a remedy. I claim that to industrialise India 
ih the same sense as Europe is to attempt the imnossible. 
India has stood many a storm. Each has left its own 
indelible mark it is true, but she has hitherto dauntlessly 
maintained her individuality. India is one of the few 
nations of the earth which have witnessed the fall of 
many civilisations, herself remaining scatheless. India is 
one of the few nations on the earth which have retained 
some of their ancient institntions although they have been 
overlaid with superstition and error. But she has 

* hitherto shown an inherent capacity for purging herself 
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of error and superstition. My faith in her ability to 
solve the economic problem that faces her millions has 
never been so bright as it is to-day, especially after my 
study of the conditions in Bengal. 


An Address to Missionaries 


[I had the pleasure of delivering an address before 
the missionaries in Calcutta at Y. W. C. A. on 28th 
ultimo. I have been supplied with short-hand notes of 
that address, and as it was of general interest I reproduce 
below an abridgement of it. I have omitted no salient 
thought or expression, but I have omitted some 
descriptive passages. M. K. G. ] 

Not many of you perhaps know that my association 
with Christians, —not Christians sc-called but real 
Christians, dates from 1889 when as a lad I found 
myself in London; and that association has grown 
riper as years have rolled on. In South Africa where 
I found myself in the midst of inhospitable surroundings 
I was able to make hundreds of Christian friends. 
I came in touch with the late Mr. Spencer Watton 
Director of South Africa General Mission, and later with 
the great Divine Rev. Mr. A. Murray and several others. 

My scquaintance, therefore, this evening with so 
many missionaries is by ro means a new thing. There 
was even a time in my life when a very sincere and 
intimate friend of mine, a great and good Quaker, had 
designs on me (Laughter). He thonght that I was too 
good not io become a Christian. I was sorry to have 
disappointed him. One missionary friend of mine in 
South Africa still writes to me and asks me ‘how ig 
it with you’? I have always told this friend that £50 
far as I know it is all well with me. If it was prayer 
that these friends expected me to make, J was able to 
tell them that every day the heart-felt prayer within 
the closed door of my closet went to the Almighty to 
show me light and give wisdom and courage to follow 
that light. 


In answer to promises made to one of these Christian 
friends of mine I thought it my duty to see one of 
the biggest of Indian Christians, as I was told he was, — 
the late Kali Charan Banerjee. I went over to him — 
I am telling you of the deep search that I have u der- 
gone in order that I might leave no stone unturned 
to find out the true path—I went to him with an 
absolutely open mind and in a receptive mood, and I 
met him also under circumstances which were most 
affecting. I found that there was much in common 
between Mr. Banerjee and myself. His simpticity, his 
humility, his courage, his truthfalness, all these things 
I have all along admired. He met me when his wife 
was on her death-bed. You cannot imagine a more 
impressive scene, a more ennobling circumstance. I told 
Mr. Banerjee, ‘I have come to you as a seeker ’— this 
was in 1901 —‘I have come to you in fulfilment of a 
sacred promiso I have made to some of my dearest 
Christian fricnds that I will leave no store uatarned 
to find out the irne light.’ I told him that I had given 
my friends the assurance that no worldly gain would 
keep me away from the light, if I could but see it. 
Well, I am nct going to engage you in giving a 
descriptioa of the little discussion that we had between 
us. It was very geod, very noble. I came away, not 
sorry, not dejccted, not disappointed, but I felt sad that 
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even Mr. Banerjoe could not convince me. ‘This was 
my final deliberate striving to realise Christianity a3 
it waa prevented to me. Today my position is that 
thocgh I admire much in Christisn’ty, I am unable @ 
indentify myzelf with orthodox Christianity. I must te'l 
you io all humility that Hinduism rs I know it, entirely 
satisfies my soul, fills my whole being and I find a 
solaca in the Bhagcvid Gila and Upanishadas that I 
miss even in the Sermon on the Mount. Not that I 
do not prize the ideal presented therein; not that somo 
of the precious teachiogs ia the Sermon on the Mount 
have not left a deep imprezsion upop me, but I must 
confess to you that when doubts hannt ms, when dis- 
appointments stare moe in the face, and when I see 
1o0t ore ray cf light cn the Eorizon I turn to the 
Bhagavad Gita, and find a verse to comfort me; and I 
immediately begin to smile in the midst of overwhelm- 
ing soriow. My lifo has bren full of external tragedies 
and if they have rot left any visible and indelible 
effect on me, I owe it to the teaching cf the Phagavud 
Gita. 

I have told ycu all these things in order to 
make it absolutely clear to yon where I stand, so that 
I may havo, if you will, clcser touch with you. I must 
add that I did not stop at studying the Bible and the 
commentarics and other books oa Chrisiisnity that my 
friends placed’ in my hands; bat I said to myself, ifI was 
to find my satisfaction through reasoning, I must stady 
the reriptures of other religiors also and mzke my 
choice. And I turned to the Koran. I tried to under- 
stand what I could of Judaism as distinguished from 
Christionity. I studied Zoroastrianism and I came to 
the conclusion that all religions were right but every 
ose of thom imrerfect, imperfect naturally and rece- 
ssarily, — becanze they were interpreted, with our poor 
intellects, sometimes with our poor hcart*, ard more 
often misinterpreted. In all religions I found to my 
grief that there were various and even contradictory 
interpretatiors cf scme texts, and I gaid to myself, ‘Not 
these things for mc. If I want tho satisfaction of my 
cul, I must feel my way. JT must wait Silently upon 
God and ask him to guide mo.’ There is a baant'ful 
versa in Sanskrit whieh says ‘Ged helrs only when 
man feels utterjy helpless and utterly humble’. Some 
of you have come from the Tamil land. When I was stu- 
dying Tamil, I fourd in one. of the books of Dr. Pcpe 
a Tamil p-overb which means ‘ God he'p3 the helpless’, 
I have given you this life-story cf my cwn experience 
for ycu to pozder over. 


You, tke missionaries ecme to Tadia thinking that 
you come to a lard of heathens, of idolators, of men 
who do not krow God. Ono of the greatest of Christi- 
an Divire:, Bistop Heber, wrote the two lines which 
have tlways kft a sting with me: ‘Where every 
prospect pleases, ard Man rlcre is vile’. I wish he had 
not writtea them. My own «xper'erce in my _ trarels 
throughout India hrs been to the contiary, IT have go. e 
frcm one crd cf the country io the other, without any 
prejudice, in a releiticss fearch after truth, ard I im 
not able to cay that here in this fair lard, wetered by 
the great Gargrs, the Beal maputra and the Jnmra, 
men is vile. He is not vile. mach a sceker 
after irath at you and I are, pots bly more se. hig 
reminds me of a Frerch Lock trausaed for me by a 
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Mrench friend. It is an aecx00nt of an imaginary 
expedition in search of Knowledge. One party landed 
in India and found Trath and God perfonified, in a 
little Pariah’s hut.. I tell you there are many sach hats 
belonging to the untouchables where yon will certainly 
find God. ‘They do not reason but they persist in their 
belief that Ged is. Théy depend upon God for His 
atsistaace and find it too, There are many stories told 
throughout the length and breadth of India about these 
nob‘o untouchab'es. Vile as some of them may be 
there are noblest specimens of humanity in their midst. 
But does my experience exhaust itself merely with the 
untouchables? No. I am here to tell you that there are 
n°r-Brahmias, there are Brahmins who are as fine 
spccimers of humsnity as yon will find ia any place on 
the carth. Thero are Brahmins today in India who are 
embidimenis of self-sacrifice, godlicess, and humility. 
There are B ahmings who sre devoting themselves body 
an-l soul to the service of untouchables, with no expecta- 
tion of reward from the untouchables, but with execration 
from oithodoxy. They do not mind il, because in sery- 
ing Pariahs they are serving God. I can quote chapter 
aud verse from my experience. I placo ihese facts 
before you in all humility for the simple reason that 
you may know this land better, the land to which you 
havo come to serve. You are here to find ont the 
distress of the people of Ind'a and* remoye it. Bat I 
hops you are here also in a receptive mood and if there 
is anything that India has to give, you will not stop 
your ears, you will not cloze your eyes, and steel your 
hearls but open up your cars, eyes and most -of all 
ycu: hearts'to receive all that may be good in this 
land. I give you my essnrance that there is a great 
deal of good in India. De not flatter yourselves with 
the belief that a mere recital of that celebrated verse in 
St. John makes a man a Christian. If I have read the 
Bible corrcetly, I kncw many men who have never 
heard the name of Jesus Christ or have even rejected 
the official interpretation of Christianity will, probably, 
if Jesus came in cur midst today in the ficsh, be 
owned by him more thaa many of us. I therefore ask 
yeu to approach the problem before you with open- 
he-rtedness, and humility. 


I was engaged in a frisndly conversation with scme 
missioraries this mornigg. I do not want to relate that 
conversation. Bat I do wnt to say that they are fine 
Specimons cf humanity. ‘They did nct want to misander- 
stand me, bat I hed to pas nearly one hour and a 
half in my attempt to explain to them that in writing 
what 1 had wiitten I had not written anything in a 
sprit of ill-will or hatred towards Englishmen. I wes 
hard put to it to carry that conviction. In fact I ¢o 
not kn w whether I carried that conviction to them 
at all. Jf salt Icseth its savour, wherewith will it be 
sated? Jf F con’d ret diive heme the tsuth that was 
in m> ‘o the three friends who certsisly ¢ me with open 
minds, Low stould J fare with cthers ? It hes orten 
Cecarred {fo mo that a seeker after tiuth has to ke silent. 
I know the wonderfal efficacy of silarce. I visited a 
m*nastery Treppist in Sonth Africa. A besulif:] place 
it was. Most ef the inm t gs of that place wer under 
a vw Of silsace. I enquired of the Father the motive 
cf it and he raid that the motive is apparent, ‘We 
ae fral homaa bairg. We do rot know very often 
what we say, If wo Want to listen to the still small 
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voice that is always speeking within us, it will not be 
heerd if we continually speak.’ I understood that pizo- 
cicus lesson. I kcow the secret of silerce. I tlo not 
know just row es I speak to you whether it would not 
have been wiso if I had said nothing to thcse friends 
beyond saying, ‘ We shall know esch ciher tetter when 
the mists have roJled away.’ As I speak to you, I feel 
hiimiliated. Why-did I argue with these friends? But 
I say these things to you first of all to make this 
confe:sion and secondly to tell you also that if you wil 
refass to see the other s‘de, if you will refuse to under- 
stand what India is thinking, then ycu will deny ycur- 
Selves the real privilege of 


service, I kave told my 


missionary friends, ‘noble as you are, yoa have isolated 


yourselves from the people whom you want {to serve.’ I 
cannot help recalling to you the conversation I related 
in Darjeeling at the m‘ssionary Language €chool: Lord 
Salisbury wes waited upon by a deputat‘o1 of inissionarics 
in connection with China and this deput tion wanted 
protection. I cannot recall the exact words but give you 
the purport cf the arswer Lord Salisbury gave. He 
said ‘Gentlemer, if you want to go to China, to preach 
the mcsssge of Christianity, then dod rot ask for 
ass stance of temporal power. Go with your lives in ycur 
hands ard if the people ¢f Chica want to kill you, 
imagine that you have been killed in the servics of God.’ 
Lord Salistury was right. Christion missionaries come 
to India under the shedow, or, if you like, under the 
protection of a temporal power, and it creates an impas?- 
able bar. 

If ycu give me statistics that so many orphars have 
been reclaimed end brcught to the Christian fsith, I 
would sccept them but I do not feel convinced thereby 

that it is your mission. In my opixion your mission is 
inficitely superior to that. You want to find men in 
India ard if ycu want to do that, you will have to go 
to the lowly cottages nct to give them something, might 
be to take something from them A true friend as I 
c'ain to be of the missionarics of India ard cf the 
Europeens, I speak fo you what I feel from the bot'om 
of my heart. I mis3 reczptiveness, humility, willingness 
on your part {o identify yourselves with the masses of 


India. 1 have talked streight from my heart, May it 
find a resp3rso from your hearts. 
At the end of the address questions were invited. 


The most important questiocs and their answers are 
given balow: 

Q. How do you thiok should the 
identify themselves with the masos ? 

A. The question is scmewhat embarrasing. But 
I would ventura to say, ‘Copy Charlio Andrews.’ 

Another in the audience csked whet definite work 
would you suggest that a missionary should do for and 
among the masse:?’ 


mizsio:aiics 


ath Since I have been chailerged I must unbesila- 
tingly answer, ‘ The Spinning Wheel.’ You naturally 
laugh, but if you knew the masies es I do, you will 
look upon this very rimple instrument of torture ( here 
Mr. Gandhi produced the tekli ho carries with him ) 
with geriousness. You cannot present the hungry and 
famished masses with God. ‘Their God is their food. 
General Booth knew what he wes doing when at his 
numerous depots tho first thing he did to the hungry 
«men and women who flocked there was to give them a 
plate of soup. Before he would give them their next 
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meal ho called pon them to moke' splinters for his 
math factory, and then he introduced them to God. The 
farcished milliony are famishiog not because there is 
not enough food produt:d in India but becauce they 
have ro work todo. The only work for the millions {s 
the spinnicg wheel. I know the Industrial Micsion House 
in Calcutta. It is gcod in iis way, bat it does 
not touch even the fiinge of the question. The problem 
is how to take work to the cottages of thése then, 
cottages which are scattered cver a surface 1900 miles 
lorg and 1500 broad. ‘They will not take the fpinoing 
wheel unless they learn the art themselves and 
unle:s they spin to set an example to there men who 
have lost feith in themsclyes and faith in everything 
and everytody. And the sjinnirg wheel is useless 
unless yon and 1 wear Khaddar. Hence it is that I 
have not hesilated to cay to Lord Reading or to Lord 
Willingdon that I will not bo satisficd ualess they and 
their ordorlics are dressed from top to toe ia Khaddar. 

A third inquirer asked, ‘Do ycu definitely feel the 
presence cf the living Chri.t within you?’ 

A. If it is tho historical Jesus surnamed Christ that 
the inquirer refers to, | musi sxy I donot. Jf it is an 
adjective signifyirg cne of the nam~s of Ged, then I 
must.say I do feel the presence cf Gcd —call him 
Christ, call him Krishna, call. him Rama. We hsveone 
thousand nemes to denote Ged, and if I did not feel 
the presence of Ged within me, [ s2eso much of misery 
and disappointment every day that I would be a raving 
maniac and my dcstination weuld be the Hooghli. 


Teachers’ Condition 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A deputaion from the Ail Bengal Teachers’ Associa- 
tion waited upon mo some time e*g) and asked me to 
advise them how they could b:tter their condition and 
be of service to the ccuntry. They admitted that at 
the present moment they wera net doing mach “good io 
the country, This is how they described their condition: 
«The teachers are now ergeged in performing a thank- 
less task under a heavy personal sacrifice. They are 
imparting an education which is unprofitab’e and un- 
interesting through ro feult of their own. They -are to 
mechanically fellow a carriculum ef studies which pro- 
vides for no religiouz, moral ond vocaticnal training. 
The education given today in Bengal through nearly 
900 schools and by 20,000 teachers is domineered over 


- by an examination system which only ercourages cram- 


ming. The teechers are locked down upon 28 they are 
miscrably underpaid. There is a large number of 
exsos Of mutual distrust ard Ieck of sympathy between 
the teachers ard the school authorifies as well as the 
Education does not provide fer Shycat 
training and is imparted through the foreign medium, 
reguiting in a hugo weste of national ene-gy, ” 3 

To all this the teache:s might have added that the 
pupils are devitaliced and have Jost all initiative. I gaye 
them an answer which satisfied them for the time-b2ing 
but they took from me a promise that I would deal with 
the problem in those pages. 

In my opinion the root of the evil lies in the foreign 
domination, and the root cf foreign domination lies 
I em aware that wo chall rever deal with 
these problems unless and until we deal with the root- 
evil. If we had cur own government, the teachers 
woutd ke cble {o vindicate their pesition, Having our 


guardiar S. 


in ourselycs. 
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own government means 4 government never strong 
enough to override by force of arms the wishes of the 
majority, in other words a goverument responsible to 
public opinion. To-day the teachers have _ public 
opinion behind them in many things but it is helpless 
against a power that is armed for dealing with any 
possible physical combination on the part of the people 
of India. No government in the world is so irrespon- 
sible and so unresponsive to the opinion of the millions 
of men and women of India as the Government of India. 
It was the realisation of this fact that made Gokhale 
postpone everything else to the effort for winning 
self-government. Lokamanya was so impatient that 
he made hii formula, “ Swaraj is my birthright ”, 
ring from one end of Jndia to the other. He suppressed 
his taste for scholarship and philcsophy in favour of 
Swaraj. Deshabandhu laid down his life in the same 
pursuit, All those who are like the teaches have, there- 
fore, no remedy for their disease save that cf gaining 
Swaraj as quickly as possib’e. How is that to be 
attained? I have pointcd cut the remedy and the 
country is supposed to have adopted it. The only change 
i3 that to the effort within must be added the effort 
without, viz, entry into the legislatures. Tke teachers 
cannot enter these institutions, they cannot take 
part in active politics, bnt they can all spin or if 
they like do some cther labour. They most not 
expect their pupils to labour, if the teachers will not 
labour themselves and I have suggested spinning because 
- gll can bo engaged in it not for private profit but 
for discipline and national profit. Self-government 
means continuons effort to be independent of government 
control whether it is foreign government or whether 
it is national. Swaraj government will be a sorry 
affair if ‘people lock up to it for the regulation of 
every detail of life. Do the teachers realise that the 
pupils aro an exaggerated edition cf what they them- 
selves are? If they will have the initiative the pupils 
will soon bogin to have it. The examination system as 
it is, becomes doubly oppressive by reason of the 
mechanical method of instruction. Only tho other day, 
inspecting a school, I asked a boy to tell me what and 
where Pataliputra — about which ho had read to me 
from his buok — was. He could not tell. This was 
neither the fault of the Government nor the pupils, 
assuredly the teacher's. Teachers can, if they will, 
make their tution interesting and effective in spite of 
the deadening weight of the examination system. 
In spite of the mediom of instruction being the English 
language in the higher classes it is open to the 
teachers to take care of the mother-tongue of the boys 
under them. Thee is no rule preventiog them talking 
to the boys in their mother tongues. The fact is that 
mst teachers do not know the vernacular names for 
technical expressions and find it difficult to make them- 
selves intelligib'e in the vernacular when the subject of 
their discourse is technical. We have got into the very 
slovenly habit, in order as we fancy to give point to 
our conversatiors of using English adjectives, adverbs 
and even phreses of the English language. Jf the 
teachers wish it many of the defects of the present 
system could ba cured by them. 

I have given only » few owt of many possible 
iustrations of what cam be done under the present 
system. It wad my recognition of the evil of the 


system that made me conceive non co-operation, bat a 
revival of it just now seems to be almost an impossibility. 
I am, therefore, recommending what is in some respects 
more difficult of accomplishment. It is easier for the 
average man to run away from evil than remain io it 
and still remain unaffected by it. Many men cap shun 
grog-shops and remain teetotallers, but not many can 


remain in these pestilential places and avoid : the 
contagion. 


However the teachers have asked for advice and I 
can but place it before them so that each may then 
respond to the best of his ability. The unfortunate 
position is that educatsd Indians take to teaching, not 
for the love of it, but because they have nothing 
better and nothing else for giving them a livelihood. 
Many of them even enter the teaching profession with 
a view to preparing for what they regard as a better 
thing. The wonder is that inspite of this self imposed initial 
handicap so many teachers are not worse than they are. 
By well-ordered agitation no doubt they may better their 
pecuniary prospects, but I see no chance even under & 
Swaraj government of the scale of salary being reised 
much higher than it is tcday. “I believe in the ancient 
idea of teachers teaching for the love of it and receiving 
the barest maintenance. The Rcman Catholics have 
retaincd that idea ard they are respensib'e for some of 
the best educational institutions in the world. The Rishis 
cf old did even better. They made their pupils 
members of their families, but in those days that class of 
teaching which they imparted was not intended for the 
masses. Thoy simply brought up a rece of real teachers 
of mankind in India. Tho marses got their training in 
their homes and in their hereditary occupations. It was 
a good enough ideal for those times. Circumstances have 
now cbanged. There is a general insistent demand for 
literary training. The masses claim the seme attention 
as the clesses. How far it is possible and beneficial 
t) mankind generally cannot be discussed here. 
There is nothing inherently wrong in the desire 
for learving. If it is directed in healthy channel 
it can only do good. Without, therefore, stopping to 
devise means for avoiding the inevitable, we must make 
the best use possible of it. Thousands of teachers can 
not be had for the -asking, nor will they live by 
begging. They must have a salary guaranteed and 
as we shall require quite an army of teachers their 
remuneration cannot be in proportion to the intrinsic 
worth of their calling but it will have to be in proportion 
to the capacity of the nution for payment. We may 
expect a steady rise as we realice the relative merits of 
the different callings. The rise must be painfully slow. 
There must therefore arise a class of men and women 
in India who will from patriotic motives choose teachiog 
as a profession, irrespective of the material gain that 
it may bring them. Then the nation will not underrate 
the calling of the teacher. On the contrary it will 
give the first place in its affection to these self-sacrificing 
men and women. And 80 we come to this that as our 
Swaraj is possible largely by our own efforts, so is the 
teachers’ riso poss ble mainly by their own effort. They 
must bravely and patiently cut their way throngh to 
sacecess, 
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All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 


[ The readers will share with me the pleasure to know that Pandit Malviyaji has signed 
the appeal for the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial published last week. Several others who 
are likely to endorse the appeal have been approached, 


: At the time of writing this note their 
replies have not been received. It has been 


a delicate matter to decide who should be 
approached, because of the object of the Memorial on which there is room for difference of opinion. 


I, therefore, hereby give a general invitation for signing to those who revere the.memcry of 


Deshabandhu and who believe in the potency of spinning-wheel and Khaddar, to the extent 
defined in the appeal which | recopy below M. K. G.] 


We the undersigned are of opinion that an all-India fund isas much a necessity as an 
all—Bengal one to perpetuate the memory of Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. He was as much 


an all—India man as he was an al—Bengal man. Just as we knew what Deshabandhu would 


have himself wished us to do as an all-Bengal Memorial so do we know what he would have 


wished us to do regarding an all-India Memorial. His idea was clearly expressed over a year 


ago and repeated in his Faridpur Speech that village reconstruction was the thing dearest and 
nearest his heart for the regeneration of India and for the attainment of Swaraj along peaceful 
and evolutionary lines. ‘Ve know, too, that he believed that the beginning and the centre of such 
activity lay in the revival and development of ehand-spinning in villages and universalisation 
of Khaddar, It is the one activity that can be made common to all-India and yet can be 
handled with the least cost. It is the one activity that is calculated to yield immediate results, 
be they ever so small. All people, rich and poor, young and old, men and women, can personally 
help and engage in it if they will. It can, as nothing else can, bind the city people to the 
villagers and introduce the educated class to them in a most useful manner. It is the one 
activity that can be common to all the Provinces and all the sects of India and produce the 
largest economic results. Lastly, though it has a political side it is in its nature so obviously 
social and economical that it shouid enlist the support of all, without distinction of party, who 
believe in the spinning wheel as a great economic factor and asa factor in village reconstruction. 


We, therefore, cannot conceive a more fitting Memorial than the universal propagation of 
the spinning wheel and Khaddar and therefore invite funds for that purpose. We refrain from 
naming the sum required for this Memorial it can absorb all it can receive. The subscrip- 
tion given by the public will be the measure of their regard for the memory of the deceased 
patriot, of their belief in the usefulness of the form the Memorial is to take and of their trust 
in those who are to handle and operate on the funds. They will be Sjt. M. K. Gandhi, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Dr. Prafulla Chandra Roy,  Shrimati Sarojini Devi, 
Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru with power to add to their number. Pandit 
Jawaharlal has consented to act as Hon. Secretary for the Trustees and Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj as 
Treasurer. Remittances should be sent to Sjt. Jamnalal Bajaj, 395, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, or 
to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 107, Hewett toad, Allahabad. A full List of donations will be sent 
to the Press for publication from week to week. 
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Address to the Anglo-Indians 


[The following report of Gandhiji's ‘ conversation ’ 
with the Anglo—-Indians, ag he called it, i3 reproduced 
for general isformation. M. D.] 


Why I am Disloyal ? 

At the outset I would like to clear the ground by 
‘taking up the last sentiment of the chairman, I appre- 
ciate the viewpoint that he has placed bzfore me ard 
there was a timo when I could also say these things 
about loyalty. But as you know, for the past six years 
I have not been speaking of Joysliy but of disloyalty. 
It is not that I harbour disloyalty towards anything 
whatsoever; but I do so against all untruth, all that is 
tnjust, all that is evil. This I want to make clear as 
I do not want to sail under false colous. I remain 
loyal to an institution so long as that institution conduces 
to my growth, to the growth of the nation. Immedi- 
ately 1 find that the instituticn instead of conducing to 
its growth impedes it, I hold it to be my bounden duty 
to be disloyal to it. I cannot for one moment say that 
I am loyal to the present Government, that is, to the 
present system of Government. I assert that I em every 
moment of my life seeking to destroy this system of 
Government which is gapping the manhood of India, which 
is sapping its vitality and.its resources, which is degrad- 
ing alike those who are in charge of the system and 
those who are governed by that system. 


How to approach the Question 


But I think that whilst we may agree to differ on 
this very fundamental question, we must seck to find out 
whether there are not many points of contact between 
you and between me—between you and the vast mass of 
the people who inhabit this beaulifal lacd (if I may 
say so) of ours. What the ultimate des'iny of India 
will be, we do not know, or we know only this much 
that it is in our making, it will be what everyone of 
us whose lot is cast in India wants it to be. But beyond 
this we do not know, having no control over the minds 
of millions of human beings who compose Hindustan, 
But everyone should become an optimist and thea there 
is nothing but the brightest future for this land. That 
is, today, everyone should be able to say to himself, 
‘I live for this land. I shall die for this land.’ I 
want you, therefore, to arproach the question in a spirit 
of servyico and when there is thai spirit of service we 


may erase that disturbing factor, Loyalty’ or § dis- 
loyalty’ does not matter much when a person really 
wants to serve, 


I have eome here this evening in a spirit of utter 
humility and in a spirit of absolute friendship and good- 
will towards you. During my incessant wanderings I 
have come in contact not merely with Hindus, not merely 
with Musalmans, but I have come deliberately in contact 
with all sorts and condition of people. I hope I have 
made myself accessible to anybody who has wanted to 
sea me but I have even gone out of my way to search 
out the minoritics. As the Musalmars are the big 
minority I, as representing the majority of India, think 
it is my duty to befriend them even though they may 
reject my advice. You do not occupy even that nume- 
rical position and, therefore, I have not, wherever I 
found opportunities to approach you, hesitated to meet 
you. But I am here to confess to you that the Anglo- 
Indians have not freely reciprocatad that feeling. 

My largest contact with the Anglo Indiazs hes 
been on tbe railway trains becau-o they haye somehow 
or other fought shy of the public meetings, perhaps 
because of the notion that these mcetings were meetings 
of disloyalists. And as you hayo made loyalty your 
creed, naturally these mectings heye repelled you. On 
the trains, however, I have sought you out, 


An Untrue Life 


As an instance of how the Anglc-Indians have 
isolated themselves from the Indiens, Mr, Gandhi gave 
a vivid narrative of his meet'‘ng with some Angle- 
Indian youngsters who travelled with him in the same 
train from Ajmer. He had an ocession to listen to their 
profuto vocabulary of slang until they recognised him, 
shed their naturalness and put on manners. And the 
behaviour of even those boys aflorced ample proof cf 
their isolation. One of them liked Indian sweets. But 
Fe dare not purchase them when others saw him, ‘I 
eat the sweets only when no one sees me,’ he said. He 
was not an Indian, he thcught, and did not want to be 
observed by Indians. This, Mr. Gandhi said, was due. 
to their schooling. ‘Though you have got Indian blood 
of which you need ke proud—you need not be ashamed 
of that —I know when you recosive a reminder of it 
you are pained.” Mr, Gandhi next told them the 


278 
story of a young Anglo-Indian who opened his heart 
to him, who though getting Rs. 400 was scarcely able 
to make the two ends meet, who had to live beyond his 
means, because ‘I must look a Kuropsan every inch of 
me. “I was stabbed,” said Mr. Gandhi “ to listen to 
his story. ‘This is doing violence to humanity, I said 
to myself. He was a Christian, there was nothing 
wrong in his demeavour and in spite of the surface 
polish there was the canker eating into his vitals that 
he wes leeding an untrue life.” 


Cast in your lot with Masses 

“Well, I haye given you two telling instances. You 
have to makea choice. What shall you do? Will you 
attempi the impsrsible or will you be what you should 
be, every inch of yon Tndian? Let me tell you one 
thing more. If you go to South Africa or Australia or 
any Dominiox, you know that tho same thing which is 
in store for me is in store for you. You will be tlassed 
among the coloured men and you will have no statu;. 
‘Those of you who may possess a white skin may deceive 
the Immigration Officer, but your relatives and sons 
may betray you. That is the position. The colour bar is 
too terrible there. You also will be counted among 
moral lepers. Mr. Malan now says ho would not drive 
ui ont, he would starve us ont of Sonth Africa, and 
would practise hypocrisy double—distillod. The ‘bar 
sinister,’ as Lord Morley put it, applies to us even in 
Unglopnd. Now it is your priviloge to fight this. Ie 
you cast in your lot with tho masses of luadia from 
which you havo spruvg there is nothing Lut hope for 
you, me and even for Government to whom you think 
you are bound to be loyal.” 


Abandon Aping Habit 
“ You can become a bridgo so that a'l Indians and 
all Englishmen may eross to and fro without eithor 
feeling injured or hurt or fecling any degree of incon- 


venience.  l3ut if you want to aspiro after the heights 
of Simla, we!l, those heights are unattainablo and 
therefore poverty must be your Jot, and elso the lot 
of India, An important community like the Anglo- 


Indians, brave, reourcefal, you are going to perdition 
simply because you would not see the plain truth, but 
persist in an impossible attompt, In this procegs you are 
cutting yourselves away from the masies. Thos you 
have bzen ostracised by Indians and Inropeans both.” 


Te gave another anecdote of a very cultured Anglo- 
Indian in Kathiawad irying to live the Enropean way 
of life being ostracised everywhere. “The picture of 
that tragedy still rises before me”, -he said. 


Make your Choice 

“I do want to tell you at this critical momont of 
our national life, ‘Anglo-Indians, make your choico with 
determination and courage, whethor you want to go 
away from the nation and whether you want to live up 
to the style of Kuropeans’, Mind you, I am not asking 
you to ent yourselves adrift from Englishmen. They 
are far more precious to me today than they were 
bafore, because today I am leading the natural life. 
There was a time when I was also aping the Europeans. 
Little things guided my life then, 


Bat at a precious 
moment of my life, 


into the Indian 
mage ‘No more this 
life for me,’ I said, ‘a0 more shall I consent to become 


I threw them 
ovean, and turned my back on them. 
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the “ blotting—-sheet of civilisat’on,” to vse Sidgwic's’s 
picturesque phrase. Hence I have become more 
lovable, more approachable. I had never before in 
my life so many friends in Karope as I have todey. 
That is because I have shed all unnaturalness. I may 
be blunt, but bluntaess is better than put up courtesy. 
I would therefore ask you to shed this aping habit, to 
think for the masses, merge yourselves into the masses 
so that they can be lifted and we can show to the 
world a beautiful specimen of Indian humanity in which 
all races can -blend and mingle, each retaining its 
special admirable characteristics, each keeping every bit 
of what is best in it. That is your privilege, if you 
will exercise it.” 


The Indians’ Duty 

“T have taiked to you about your duty. You will 
naturally like to know my duty. Well, if I became 
the Viceroy of India, which | think is never coming 
to pass, I would simply give you and the other 
minorities the choice and ask you to take what you 
want. I wonld call all the leaders of the parties and 
toll them my proposal. Then I would call such of 
you as are numerically weakest to come first and to ask 
what you want. In services I would insist on a decent 
examination tes, 2 ¢, 1 would only ask a candidate, 
‘How much of a man or woman you are? Haye you 
got the ability to rise to the occasion?’ Provided he 
or she passes theso torts, I would select “first the one 
who belongs to the least numerical section. I would 
thus give preference to all minorities along just lines, 
consistent with the welfare of India. When I usé 
this phrase I assure you I am not doing any verbal 
jugglery. It will be none of my object to see that 
only Hindus can come in. Welfare of India means 
welfare of India cs a whole, not of Hindus and Musal- 
mans or of a particular community. I would not flatter . 
you or pamper you bat give you your due.” 


Voluntary Pact 

Mr. Gandhi noxt suggested that the Anglo—Indians’ 
interests, es those of all minorities, would under his 
scheme, be protected by a voluntary pact — a pact not 
supported by legislation which always presupposes a third 
party, but absolutely voluntary like tho pact between 
himself and the Swarajists, like the pact he offered to 
the Masalmans at Delhi. So long as they had no faith 
in the justice of the majorities they must have this 
protection by a voluntary pact. The parties to the pact 
were in honour bound to a*t according to the pact. If 
they reduced it to a serap of paper they would do so at 
their risk. To the Anglo-Indians he would say that 
if the pact was not respected, if sacred promises were 
not carried out, they could have rovenge on those who 
broke the pact. Concluding said Mr Gandhi, “I have 
dissected my heart. It has come unpolished in a 
spirit of friendship. May you also receive it in such 
a epirit.” 

Meaning cf Surrender 

Mr. Gandhi then invited questions. Dr. Moreno was 
tho first questioner: “ What would be your attitade if, 
as it appears, in the echeme of Indianisation Anglo- 
Indians would be adversely affected ?” 


Answer: I woald not oust a single Anglo-Indiag if 
it wus in my hands, 
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Question: You have. made over the Congress to 
Swarajists and yet you talk of an All-Party programme. 
How can the Angio-!ndians engage in obstuctionist 
tactics with Swarajists ? 


Answer: I have not mado over the Congress to the 
Swarajists, I have absolved them from the Pact entered 
into between them and me. I could not, even if I 
would, hand over the Congress to anyone. It only 
means that every member can exercise his judgment 
in respect of the alteration or otherwise of the Iranchise. 
The Congriss which was made at Belgaum a non-political 
organisation will now be converted into a prodominantly 
political institution, with the result that political 
resolutions could b3 brought forward now, and the bar 
would be removed from the path of those who could 
not enter the Congress as a non-political body. It 
would not be a Swarajist body, it would be a predominantly 
political body. he Swarajists are, it is truc, predominant 
today, but that is because others have kept back, and 
if they outaumber the others it will be because the 
others have no organisation. As regards obstruction, 
it may be wrong, it may be right. But you surely do 
not expect to react on the Swarajists by standing out of 
the Congress. Joia the Congress in large numbers 
and make them change their policy if you wish. ” 

In reply to a question how Mr. Gandhi could secure 
their interests when under proportional representation 
they could get none at all, Mr. Gandhi made his proposal 
of the voluntary pact clearer. “ Before I would draw up 
the Swaraj scheme, I would ask you what you want. A 
document setting out the terms: would be publicly ack- 
nowledged. As3umiog a fair measure of public opinion 
and honesty, Anglo—Indians and other minorities could 
not be possibly treated unfa‘rly. ” 

Commonwealth of India Bill 

Questioned as to why Mr. Gandhi had not signed 
Mrs. Basant’s memorandum on the Commonwealth of 
India Bill, he said that as he hed sad before, if ho 
got a cablegram from Lord Birkenhead that the Jill 
would be passed if he subscribed to it he would cable his 
signature. But he had declined to associate his name 
with the Bill simply because he did not want to be 
insulted. When he knew that the throwing of the 
Bill on the scrap—heap was an absolute certainty, as he 
felt it could not otherwise be, he could not pessibly sign 
it. He had had enough insults before, but he had 
never courted them. He had taken insults in good grace 
when they had been flung in his face, But in this 
particular case he thought it would bo courting an 
insult, which he was not prepared to do. As it 13, he 
had got an indication of it that very day.” 


“J made” said Mr. Gandhi, referring t) that indicatior, 
“a most ianocent practical suggestion to the Government 
pf India. Deshabandhu Das had’ ‘played the game, 
and you know how much at heart he had the case of the 
political prisoners. I said to the Government, ‘ witl you 
parform one single graceful act which will strik» the 
imagination of the nation? Will you release the prison- 
ers?’ If that was done it would hae served a double 
purpore. That would haye taken the sting, if there 
was any, out of these politicil prisoners, because they 
would have felt that they had been released out of 
respect to the memory of Deshabandhu and they could 
not commit a breach of trust reposed in them, And 
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then by this act the Government would have gained a 
supreme moral victory, so that they coald have cleared 
the atmosphere for negotiations. But no, Lord Birken- 
head says he is prepared to consider anything that 
Indians might have to ctuggest in order to allay ani- 
I tell 
you I havo not the ingenuity to make a more practical 
sugyestion than what I have made. But it has gone to 
the usual waste paper basket. So if these little things 
could not bo had, what is the use of going on with 
the big Commonwealth of India Bill? Mrs. Besant has 
a robust optimism and though on the wrong side of 
life like me, she thinks, she must work on.” 
“No Special Privilegs’”- 

Another friend asked a3 to what Mr, Gandhi would 
suggest in the transition stage, if, for instance, they 
dropped the prefix ‘ Anglo’ and joined the Congress. 
‘hey would l:so some of the trifling privileges they 
enjoy, and would gct nothing to compensate for them. 

“That”, said Mr. Gandhi, “was the fairest of 
questions. ‘or some purposes, you say, you are classed 
with Muropeans. I have asked you to shed those 
privileges. You have mentioned the eligibility to the 
Indian Auxiliary Force, I would suggest that you will 
proudly say, ‘We will have none of these special 
privileges. They demoralise and pauparise us.’ I want you 
to think in the terms of the masses and not in theiterms 
of the hierarchy and priesthood of Anglo-India. The 
upper section amongst you wants to be absorbed by 
Kuropeans—an impossiblo ambition—and the lower would 
be absorbed inthe Indians in spite of itself. This in- 
voluntary merging can do no good. How then, you will 
ask, is it possiple for you to be absorbed voluntarily ? 
Well, I would not want you to ba lulled into a false 
sense of security, but I would ask you to unhesitatingly 
shed the unnatural life you lead. If after becoming 
Indians, you are betrayed by the Indias themselves, 
you will turn rebels against the Indians, but refuse to 
aspire to be Muropeans again. you not to be 
cowed down by the thought of a small minority. It is 
sometimes a privilege. I have so often said that I 
would love to be in the minority of one, because this 
artificial majority, which is the result of the masses’ 
reverence for me, is a clog in my progress. But for 
the clog, I would hurl defiance today. I can neither 
be quickened into vanity by blind adoration, nor shall I 
sacrifice a tittle of my princ’p'e for mass adoration. The 
Englishmen are a microscopic minority. They do not fear 
thai they would be engulfed. Of course at the back 
of their security is the force of the bayonet. But it 
will someday ruin them if they are not warned betimes. 
You may rely either on your soul-force or sword-force. 
But in no case would you put up with tho present 
degradation. ”’ 

An Irrepressible Optimist 

Asked whether ho was an optimist, and if so, why 
he should despair of the future because Lord Birkenhead 
might not be always in office, he said, “I am an irrepro:si- 
ble optimist, because I believe in myself. That sounds 
very arrogant; «ocsa’t it? But I say it from the depths 
of my humility. I believe in the supreme power of 
God. I believe in Trath and therefore I have no doubt 
in the future of this ccuntry or the frture of humanity. 
Whatever Lord Birkeahead m y say, I trust in Ged Who 
knows how to confound the wisdom of men. 


I ask 


Ile is g 
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consummate Jadugar and I have placed myself in His 
hands. jut He is a hard taskmaster, He would accept 
nothing short of the best you are capable of. To me 
the change of Government does not mean anything. 
optimist because I expect many things from 
I have not got them I know, as I am not yet 
If I was one, I should not even need 
to reason with When I am a perfect being, I 
have simply to say the word, and the nation will 
listen. 1 want to attain that perfection by service.” 


I am an 
myself. 
a perfect being. 
you, 
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The Lion of Bengal 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The death of Sir Surendranath Bannerjee removes 
from Indian political life oae who nas left upon it the 
deep impress of his owa personality. What thongh 
with new idea's and new hopes within recent times he 
receded into the background? Onur present is tho result 
of our past. Ideals and aspirations of the present day 
would have been imp ssible without the invaluable work 
done by pioncors like Sir Surendra. ‘Time was when 
the student world idolixed him, when his advice was 
considered indispensable in al! national deliberations, 
and his eloquence held audiences spell-bound. It is 
impossible to reca!l the stirring events of the partition days 
in Bengal and not to think with gratitude and pride 
of Sir Surendranath’s matchless services in connectioa 
with it.. It was then that Sir Surendranath justly 
earned from his grateful countrymen the title of 
“ Surrender — not.” Daring the blackest period of the 
time of partition Sir Surendranath never wavered, never 


lost hope. He threw himself into the’ agitation with 
all his might. His enthusiasm infected the whole 
of Bongal. His determination to upsettle the ‘settled 


fact’ was uashaken. He gave us the necessary training 
in courage and resolution. He taught us not t) fear 
authority. His work in the Education Department was 
no less valuable than in the podlitical. Throngh the 
Ripon College thonsands of young men came under 
his direct inflasnco and recaived their liberal education. 
His regular habits gaye him health, vigour, and, whai 
may be called for India, a loag life. He retained his 
mental faculties unimpaired upto the last moment, It 
required a courage of no small order to resume in his 
Seventy-seventh year the editorship of his papor the 
Bengalee. Indeed he was so confident of his menta! 
vigour and physical capacity, that he said to me, when 
I had the privilege of meoting him at Barrackpore two 
months ago, that he expseted to live till 91 years, 
after which he would not wish to live as he would not 
retain his mental vigour long thereafter. But fates had 
decided otherwise. They snatched him away from uj 
without noties, For nobidy had expected so sudden a 
death. Upto the early hoars of the morning of Thursday 
the 6th instant he betrayed no siga of dissolation. Bat 
though he is no longer with us ia the body his services 
to the coantwy will never be forgottea. He will over 
bo remembored as one of the makers of modern India. 
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Some Striking Facts 

The following report received from the Secretary of 
the All-India Khaddar Board will be read with the 
greatest interest : 

“ Padupalayam is a Mitta village in the Salem District 
of Tamil Nadu. It is now a growing centre of Khadi 
activity. The work here was started about a year ago 
by the Tamil Nadu Khadi Board. It was handed over last 
February to the Gandhi Ashram at Pudupalayam, ron 
under the direct supervision and control of Sjt. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, ‘The work since then, has largely increased 
and now extends over sixty surrounding villages furnish- 
ing work for nearly a thousand spinners and feeding 
about ssyenty looms. There is still scope for expansion 
of the work and the All-India Khadi Board has recently 
granted a second loan of R3. 10,00¢/- for the purpose. 

“The area round Pudupalayam is a famine area and 
has had practically no rains during the last three years. 
Land has been giving exceedingly poor returns for all 
the labour and industry poured into its cultivation. Re: 
the village of Pudupalayam itself, Sjt. N.S. Varadachari, 
our inspector in Tamil Nadn, says ‘The income from 
land has gone down very much during the last three 
years due mainly to the continuous failure of the rains. 
Drought has compelled many a family to keep out of 
the village and even abandon cultivation for some hind 
of cooly or other occupations. In most of the wells 
water has dried up and it is likely that if the rams fail 
even this year as they threaten to do, there will be 
great hardship even in getting sufficient supplies of 
drinking water. ’ 

“Tn such a region the successful revival of the Khaddar 
Industry has come as a real blessing to hundreds of 
homes. It has been specially helpful to the agri- 
culturists and the cooly population of the villages. The 
earnings from spinning have represented a substantial 
addition to the other incomes of the spinning home; 
representing an average of 15 % and in some individnal 
cases even amounting to as much as 60%. The earnings 
of the spinning families from the Charkha have more 
than covered their own cloth budget. 

“We have recently commenced a detailed investiga- 
tion into the present conditions of some typical 
villages in the several ‘Khadi regions of Tamil Nadu in 
order to ascertain the nature and extent of the work 
done in these areas during the last three years as well 


‘gs gauge with some measure of accuracy the relief 


afforded to the population there by the revival of the 
ancient cottage industry. Sjt. Varadachari who is 
conducting the investigation has begun his work with 
Paodupalayam. He has finished his enquiry there and 
has submitted some interesting reports which furnish very 
valuable information. He studied the conditions of five 
typical villages in the area, taking even a detailed houre 
to house corsus with figares for the annual family budget 
of income and expenditure. The villages investigated 
are Uppupalayam, Sembampa'ayam, Chittalandur, Pulian- 
patti and Pudupalayam. Here are some _ interesting 
figures showing the addition furnished by the Charkha 
to the other income of the spinning families: 


1, No, of 2. Earning 3, Other car- Perceatage 
whcels from the hings of of 2 to 8 
a: werk  Coarkha spinning 
families 
Uppupalayam 25 Rs, 660 Rs, 5360 15% 
Sembampslayam 29 » 450 » 8066 Loy, 
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ee ge 
Pulianp i | 
att 3 
: 1 20 3) 5846 %y 2650 4 Yh 

Chittalandur 20 9 3 io 21 50 1 # / 
> ¢ ‘ “a ii) La 
P d : ) » 9 x 9o¢ h ae 
a upalayam 20 rs) 536 9 2008 1 ‘ Ao 


nt When viewed in refsrense to the cloth budget of 
the villages and especially cf the spinning home; a the 
villages, ihe figures of earnings from the Charkha are 
equally Significant. The cloth budget of the villages 
iS as follows : 


Total ¢loth budget 
Uppupalayam Rs. 


Average ver hcad 


920 Rs, 2— 4-0 
Sembampalayam » 400 » 2-12-0 
Chittalandur ss 2076 co ew O50) 
Pnlianpatti we kee »» 212-0 
Pudupalayam »» 2440 4— 0-0 


. 4) 

“The earnings of the Charkha average about Rs. 15 
a year. The working of a single wheel has enabled 
the families concerned to cover their total annual expenses 
on cloth. In the village of Sembampalayam the 
resulis have been yery remarkable. The earnings of 
the wheels worked have covered not merel y the clothing 
expenses of the spinning families but the total cloth 
budget of the whole village, including that of the non- 
sptuning homes. 

“Tt must be remembered that in the case of all 
these villages, spinning still represents onl y the occupation 
of the few and that the earnings represent but the 
individual effort cf a small number of women spinners 
working during off hours. If it becomes the occupation 
of the meny, or even if it is introduced only into all the 
homes of the farmers—the class traditionally accustomed 
to spinning—the income from spinning is bound to in- 
erease and bear a much greater proportion to the agri- 
cultural and other incomes. As it is, the revival of 
the spinning has provided the families that have taken 
to: it with a decent subsidiary occupation of which they 
were badly in need except in the months from July to 
January. Even in these months they are engaged in 
other work, only if the rains have not failed but have 
bsen fairly regular and plentiful. 

“ Apart from this general aspect, in the case of a 
number of individual families, the spinning operations 
have shown surprisingly remarkable results and have 
come as a veritable boon to hnndreds of poor homes, 
The following arc some instances: 


Chitttalendur 
i Family 9 Land & other 3 Warnings by 4 Proportion 
income spinning of 3 to 2 
1. 2 adults Rs. 60 t3,--20 33 1/9 
2. 1 adult Rs. 40 Rs. 2+ GO%, 
3. One old woman Ks. 30 Rs. 20 66 2/3 % 
4, 3 adults and Rs, 90 Rs, 20 (apie Ai teas B 
2 children 
Pulianpatti 
1. Old woman and Rs. 50 Rg. 20 662 %, 
child 
3. 2 adults Rs, 90 Rs. 20 22.2/9 %, 
3. One woman Rs. 60 Re, 19-8. - 225% 
living by cooly 
4, One old Getting 20 
woman food from others 
Uppupalayam 
1. 4 adults OT as 45 BU % 
(2 wheels ) 
2, 7 adults 240 45 183 ¥, 
(2 wheels ) 
8. 1 woman No separate Si ost 


fs jncome 
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“Thess figures are eloquent by themselves, In 
every big area of Khadi work throughout the conntry 
there must be hundreds of such instances. Laying aside 
for a moment all other aspects, political and economic, 
of Khadi, and viewing it strictly from the humanitarian 
Standpoint one must be able to measure the value of 
Spinning as an effective form of poor relief, which helps 
poor without degrading and pauperising them. 

‘‘Khadi weaving is making progress as a result of 
of the propaganda and hawking carried on by the Gandhi 
Kifforts are boing directed to raise up a large 
body of rural consumers. The Ashram has effected, 
during the four months from February to May, retail 
sales to the extent of about Rs. 2300, These are 
practically new rural converts to Khaddar. Spinning for 
family use has not yet risen on any large acale. But 
there is ona striking instance, The Pudupalayam 
Mittadar, Mr. Ratnasabapathy Gounder, is a genuine 
enthusiast for Khadi. Among the Mirasdars of the 
Salem district he is the leading non-co-operator and has 
done a good deal to combat the drink evil in the dis- 
trict. He has set an example to the other Mittadars by 
not letting out palm or coc)anut trees on his estate for 
toddy drinking. He has contributed largely to Congress 
funds, his latest gift being a garden and plot of land to 
the Ashram at Pudupalayam. At the Mittadars’s home 


Ashram. 


seven Charkhas work for the use of the family. The 
average ontturn of yarn is 25 ]b3. a month. The 
yarn is from 12 to 30 counts and even higher. The 


clothes already made out of self-spun yarn are ag 
follows: 
7 Sarees of 18 cubits each. 
8 Upper cloths of 5 cubits each. 
“ Basides 10 lb3. of yarn is in stock. The family 
sends up its quotas of yarn to the Congress regularly. 
Here is a record of spinning of which any rich family 


may feel truely proud.” 
The report does not only show us how much work hes 


bean possible in a year's time amengst the villagers 
through the simple instrumentality of the spinning 
population. But what is more striking is a comparison 
between the figures regarding the enrnings from hand- 
spinning, and, from agriculture. These figares dispel 
the idea once for all about the insignificance of the 
wages received from hand-spinning by professional spinners. 
The lowest income from the Charkha is 14% of the 
other income, but in some individual families the per- 
contage is as high as 66, The reader will not fail to 
note too how other reform3 naturally come in side by 
side with spinning. ‘The foregoing report refers to 
temperance work. In many plaves in Bengal I have 
noticed that those who are interested in introducing 
spinning amongst the villagers took up medical relief as 
a matter of course and if they do not touch the other 
departments of life in the villages it is not because of 
want of will, but because the workers are 10> few, and 
the villagers t20 conservative to respond merely for the 
asking. What is tras of the villages examined ia Tamil 
Nadu is equally true of miny villages in Bengal. My 
enquiries have led to the discovery that thousands of 
cultivators make no more than Ri, 7 to 8 per month 
duiag the year. An addition of Rs 2/- out of 
spinning done only by the fam'ly members is a very 
sabstantial reliof for these poor cultivators. M. K. G, 
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Notes 


Khaddar Workers’ Census 
The Secretary, A. I. K. B. had circularised all the 


provinces to send a list of their Khaddar workers with 
particulars about their qualifications, work and remaneral ion. 
Figures have been received Only from centres in seven 
provinces, viz. Behar, U. P., Utkal, Assam, Maharashtra, 
Bengal, Kerala and Karoatak, those provinces where Khad- 
dar work on any considerable scale is being done having 
not yet seat their figares. HKyen the facts and figures so 
far recieved from the other provinces are incomplete. 
Thu, for instance, Behar reports 32 paid and 2 honorary 
workers, but the names of some of the most prominent 
workers there are to bo missed. Many centres have 
been mentioned but not Malkhachak. From Bengal 
only the Abhoy Ashram has sent the list from which 
too the names of Dr. Suresh Bannerje, Sjt. Haripad 
Chatterjea and Annadababu are unaccountably left ont. 
The Karaatak list does not contain the name of ‘jt. 
Gangadharrao Deshpande who has, since Belgaum, 
devoted the whole of his time to Khaddar work. Only 
the Maharashtra list seems to be fairly full and accurate. 
Gujarat, Andhra, Bengal, Tamil Nadu, whose lists should 
have been particularly interesting and instructive have 
been entirely reticent. 


And yet the incomplete aad meagre details receivol 
have an interest of their own. The total number of 
paid workers are 148, receiving an aggregate allowance 
of Rs. 3,469, zc. an average allowance of Rs. 23 par head. 
The namber of honorary workers is 58 though the 
educational qualifications in some cases have not been 
shown the lists show no less than 16 graduates and 
three lawyers and a number of undergraduates, The 
maximum allowarce received does not exceed Rs, 6) 
per mepnsem, and the minimum is as low as Rs. 2. 
Almost all the workers are full time workers, and three of 
the honorary full tima workers are ladios, 124 Khaddar 
centres are mentioned. 

No Labour, no Meal 

Some t’me ago I was taken io a magaifieent mansion 
called the ‘ Marb’e Palace’ in Calenita. It is richly 
furnished wi:h some very expensive and some very 
beaatiful paintings. The owners feed in the compound 
in front of the palace all the beggars who choose to go 
there, and I am told that the number every day is 
several thousand. ‘This is no doubt a princely charity. 
It does great credit to the benevolent spirit of the 
donors but the ixccongruity of this ragged humanity 
feeding whilst the majestic palace is, a3 it were, mocking 
at their wretched condition does not seem to strike the 
donors at all. Another such painful sight was witnessed 


by me on my visit to Suri, where the reception 
committee had arrangel for feeding the beggars 
of the district. At the Marbla Palace the c-owd that 


besieged me passed through tho line cf beggars eating 
off their dusty leaves spread on the ground, 
almost trampled over them. 
pleasant spectacle. 


Soma 
It was by no m2ans a 
In Suri it was a littl) mora deceatly 
managed, for the crowd was not to pass throogh the 
line of beggars bat the motor car that deve me to my 
destination, was slowly taken throush the jiae of the 
beggars as they were eating. ‘T felt 
so to think that this was all done 
beomuse, as it to me by 


humiliated, more 
ia my hononr, 


was pat one of the friends 
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there, I was ‘friend of the poor.’ My friend: hip for 
them must be a sorry affair if 1 could be satisfied with 
a large part of homanity being reduced to beggary. 
Little did my friends know thab my friendship for 
the paupers of India hes made me hard—hearted 
enough to their utter starvation with 
equanimity in preference to their utter reduction 
to beggary. My Ahimsa would not tolerate the idea 
of giving a free men] to a healthy person who has 
not worked for it in some honest way, and if I had the 
power I would stop every Sadavrat where free meals 
sre given. It has degraded the nation and it has 
encouraged laziness, idleness, hypocrisy and even crime. 
Such misplaced charity adds nothing to the wealth of 
the country, whether material or spiritual, and gives @ 
false sense of mevitorioasness to the donor. How nice and 
wise it would be if the donor were to open institutions 
where they would give meals under healthy, clean sur- 
roundings to men and women who wonld work for them. 
I personally think that the spinnirg wheel or any of the 
processes that cotton has to go throagh will be an ideal 
ocenpation. But if they will not have that, they may 
choose any other work, only the rule should be ‘No 
labour, No meal.’ Every city has its own difficult 
problem of beggars, a problem for which the monied 
men are responsible. I know that it is easier to fling free 
meals in the faces of idlers, but much more difficult to 
organise an institution where honest work has to be done 
before meals are served. From a pecuniary standpoint, 
ia the initial stages at any rate, the cost of feediog 
people after taking work from them will be more than 
the cost of the present free kitchens. But'I am 
convinced that it will be cheaper in the long rno, if 
we do not want to increase in geometrical progression 
the race of loafers which is fast overrunnirg this land. 


contempla‘e 


Varnashram and Untouchability 
A corrospondent writes: 

“With reference to your comments on my letter 
on Varnashram published ia Young India of the 
23rd April 1925, I fully appreciate the distinction 
between Jarn.shram and uatouchability and agree 
that there i3 no sanctioa whatssever for the latter 
ia Hinduism. But is it not clear that if the principle 
of ‘divisioa of work based on bith’ which you 
appiove continues to be the basis of our social 
crganisation, the untouchables wiil be always with 
us? What is more reasonable than to suppdse that 
in that case those members of society who hereditari- 
ly perform such s)cial duties a3 scavenging, corpse- 
bearing and grave-digging will continue to be looked 
upon as too unclean to be touched by the rest of 
the community? Ia all other conatries, scavengers, 
cobblers, barbers, washermen, grav2-diggers, undertakers 
etc., are not considered untonshable either as 
individuals or as aclass for tha simple reason that 
in those countrios these occupations are not hereditary 
and any member of any of tie classes can at any 
time become a soldier, trader, teacher, lawyer, 
politician or priest. lt seems to me, therefore, that 
the root of the evil 0? the untouchability so pecaliar 
to our country les in oar pecniiar social system 
exciusively based on the principle of heredity, And 
it also secms to moe that so long as we adhere to 
that priccip!e we cannot hope to get rid of antoneh- 
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ability. It is just concicvable that under the influence 
of mighty reformers like NRamanuja or under the 

Stress of a strong political passion its virulence may 
abate from time to time but the evil cannot be 
wholly eliminated. I am afraid that every attempt 
to end untouchability without ending the caste idea 
will prove as futile as attempting to cut off a tree 
at its top.” 

The letter is very plausible and unless the reformer 
takes caro the danger which the correspondent fears may 
become a_ stern reality. There is, however, a cleat 
confusion of thought in the argument. Does untouch- 
ability in the case of a cobbler or scavenger attach to 
birth or to occupation? If it attaches to birth it is 
hideous and must ba rooted out; if it attaches to 
Occupation it may be a sanitary rule of great importance. 
It is of universal application. A collier, whilst he is 
efigaged in his work is practically an untouchable, He, 
himself, refases to shake the hand extended to him and 
says, ‘1 am too dirty.” But his work finished, he takes 
his bath, changes his dress, and very properly mixes 
with tho highes’ in the land. Immediately, therefore, 
wo remove the taint of birth, 7. ¢. the idea of soperiority 
and inferiority attaching to birth, we puvify Varnzshram. 
The scavenger's children may remain scavengers without 
béing or feeling degraded and they will be no more 
considered untouchables than Brahmins. Tho fault doe3 
not, therefore lie in recognising the law of heredity and 
tran=miszion of qnalities from goncration to generatioa, 
but it lies with the faulty conception of inequality. 

Farnashram, in my opinion, was not conceiyod in any 
natrow spirit. On the contrary, it gave the labourer, the 
shudra, the same status as the thinker, the Brabmin. 
It provided for the acceataation of merit and eliminatioa 
of demerit, and it transferred human ambition from the 
general worldly sphere to the permanent and the 
spiritaal. The aim of the Brahmin and the shudra 
wat common—Jioksha, or self-realisation—not realisation 
of fame, riches and power. Later on this lofty conception of 


Varnashram became degraded and came to be identified 
with mere empty ceremonial and assumption of superior- 


ity by some and imp:sition of degradation upon others. 
This adm'‘sion is not a demonstration of the weakness of 
Varnzashram bat of human-nature which if it has a 
tendency under certain circumstances 10 ti‘e to the 
highest point, it has ‘also a tendeacy undei certain other 
circumstances to go down to the lowcst. What the 
reformer seeks to do is to end the curse of natouchability 
and to restore Varnashram to its proper place. Whether 
Varpashram thos transmuted will sarvive the reform 
or not remuins to be seen. It will surely depend upon 
the new Brahmin class that is imperceptibly coming into 
baing, namely, those who are dedicating themselves, body, 
sonl. and mind, to service of Hinduism and the couatry. 
If they have nothing of worldly ambition, it will be 
well with Hinduism, if they have, Hinduism, like any 
other ism, coming into the hands of ambitious men will 
perish. But I havo an immutable faith in the capacity 
of. Hinduism to purge itself of all imparities from 
time to time. I do not think that that capacity is now 
exhausted. 
Advice from Japan 
Sometime during last month two Japanese friends 


came to mo, engaged me in a pleasant conversation 
and left with mo the following document: 


“The great spirits of India once came to Japan 
through China. 

“They made great inflaences upon the whole of 
the souls of Japanese. The influences still have 
upon.us Japanese and will have for ever, so Japanese 
pay great special respects to India. 

“Now I am here in India—so much respected 
country by our people—I feel quite happy. 

‘‘Jiyen in the present time, at our own age, there 
came ont a greatest man who is wholly self-sacrificed 
and absolutely honest to the justice and truth, 


“It should be great happiness to me if I should 
be allowed to be present before him and should be 
permitted to ke given some influences from him 
directly. 

“ We know him only through books and. news- 
papers. There may ‘be some misunderstandings on 
us to know about him. 

“Let me have honour to be given some of his 
Opinions upon our thorghts. ; 

‘‘Men are borned naked. But to them two hands 
are given. | 

“We think God have given paradise upon men, 
but he have not given it directly upon men, He 
have given it indirectly upon them by giving two 
hands,— the power to create any and everything — 
to make paradise itself in the present world, so I 
think it is the duty of men to make use their 
hands best. For instance, thoy must make clothes 
with many variety aad beauty to fit to several 
climates and different occasions. And in some 
oceasions they must be clothed more beantifal than 
wild beasts and fowls, more beautiful than the skin 
of tigars or peacocks. Because to be beautiful is 
one essential thing in paradise with to be good 
and to be truth. . 

“To make railroads, steamers, and many different 
machines is our duty and we mast utiliza them 
with utmost efficiency, so yarn system, make 
pardon to say, I think, is not the final end of our 
purpeses to attain, only one of means to teach people 
to bo thrift, frugality, sound minded and such as 
to give other many good influences upon them, and 
make utilize plenty of time in country lifes where 
many hands are left idle.” 


I have purposely refrained from making any corres- 
tions, for its quaintness would then be gons. I wish I 
had read this docament before seeing these friends, in 
which caso I would have told them that it was my 
realisation of the fact that God has given us two hands 
that made me think of asking millions of the inhabitants 
of this land not to allow them t) remain idle for a 
single minute, but to make the best uss possible of them 
so as to be ablo by their uso during leisnre houts to 
clothe the whole of India. I would also have asked 
my visitors to help as to realise our destiny by inducing 
Japan not to inflict her cloth upon us, bat to engage 
only in such commerce with u3 a3 would bo matually 
benoficial. Finally I would have told them that I 
had no quarrel wich railroads, steamer; and many 
different machines as such, bat that I protested againdt 
the abuse that was at present baing made of them, 
either for exploiting many nations of the earth or for 
destroying them. M, K, G 
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Currency and Cotton Mills 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Here is a boiled down wail from Trichinopoly: 
“It is regrettable to find that in 4ll 
apeevhes you fail to say a single word about the 
Indian currency problem and how the Government 
of India is trying to destroy the indigenous indastrics 
by raising the exchange to suit the interests of 
London merchants. Perhaps ycu are of opinion 
that about 300 gotton mills started in India are not 
a national asset and that the people will be more 
benefitte by the import of cheaper foreign goods 
from Lancashire. For the past 50 ycars the adoption 
of 1 shilling 4 d. to the rapee worked well. fHven 
at that time the Bombay cotton mills were unable 
to compete with Lancashire owing to the ertshirg 
excise duty, Thero is no excise duty on jute mills 
of Calcutta which were declaring a dividend of 100 
to 400 for the past eight years. At present tho 
cotton mills are passing through a severe trade 
depression owing to the huge accumulation of stock 
from Lancashire which has: beon.dumped into India 
when the Government of India raised the exchange 
from is. 4d. in 1925 to 1s, 6d. in 1924 to 
stimulate imports from great Lritain, There is no 
use of asking the people to burn foreign clothes, 
or to spin yarn and wear Khaddar unless they are 
sold at a moderate price. Tho competition from 
Lancashire owing to tke present high exchange will 
destroy the Kheddar industry even more quickly 
than the mill industry. 


your 


“In these circumstances, I earnestly sppeal to 
Mahatma to turn his attention more te the industriel 
regeneration of India by agitut:ng against the prezent 
high exchange policy and against the excise duty 
which is unjastly levied upon the cotton mills merely 
to help Lancashire.” . 


I publish the foregoing not for any merit it contains, 
but for dispelling the ignorance of methods of 
warfare tho letter woefully betrays. Of course, I have 
not dealt with Currrency in the pages of Yung India as 
I have not dealt with many other evils of the present 
system of Government, e. y., the huge army expendi- 
ture. If any writing cf mine could pessibly remove 
these gigantic evils, I would every week recount them 
and impress the services of friends for the same purpore 
fo a3 to be able to ray the same thing in a variety of 
ways. But those who think like my corre:pondent, 
should understand thet if the evils we know still persist, 
they do so not becauce they have not been publicly 
proclaimed or because the iulers do not know them. 
Abler men than myself have cxpesed the wickedness of 
the Government Currency policy, but the expcsure has 
proved of no avail. ‘The poliey is supported not by 
force cf reason bat by the ‘shaip edge of the sword’, 
I am an econom'st of timo and labcur, I believe in 
putting before the readers only these things in which 
they themselves can, if they will, do Something. I do 
not need to rouse the feelirg of the readers in respeet 
of the evils we are suffering from. They feel them 
daily. But they aro helpless, My priviloge, therefore, 
is to place before them a remedy, or remedies if 1 can 
think of more then one. At tho risk, therefore of 
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being unpopular and tiresome by reson of repetition I 
continue with all the capacity at my command to tell 
the reader how he can help to advance the galvation of 
this depressed country. 


Exclusion of ‘foreign cloth is the one thing which is 
most practicable and is the most effective remedy for our 
many ills. I must, therefore, continue to harp on that 
one (to me) pleasant theme, 


Ths correspondent is wholly mistaken if he thinks 
that this country has to wait for bringing about exclusion 
of foreiga cloth for a phenomenal reduction in the price 
of Khaddar or even of indigenous mill-cloth. The 
exclusion wiil bs brought about only when the nation 
realises its national Dharma which she must perform, ecst 
what it may. A good Hindu does not covnt the cost 
of performing his Gayatri or his multitudinous ceremonials. 
A good Mnsalman does not ccunt the cost of cflering 
his prayers five times a day, neither bargairs for an 
easier road to heaven. It is the business of the Manches- 
ter merchants to take their calico to the remotest village 
of India at the lowest price possible. It is the duty 
of the villager to reject it in preference io his ill-made 
Khaddar, which from a purely cconomic point of view 
may ¢2st more than the Manchester calico. Why should 
we thiak that any agitation on cur part will induce the 
Manchester merchasts to become so philanthrophic as to 
waive the facilities by way of currency and otherwise 
which they can command from tbe Government of their 
own making ? Will an Indian merchant similarly pleced 
do otherwise than whst his Manchester brother is doing 
today? The only agitation, therefore, thet is relevant 
and effective is tho generation of some kind of 
force thet will cflectively prevent the dumping down 
of Manchester and other foreign cloth on the sacred 
soil of India. My correspondent must be an_ indifferent 
reader of }ouny India, or he should have known that 
I am not indifferent to the mill industry of my country. 
I proclaim on every relevant occasion that 1 want: all 
the protection that I can secure for ihat industry, and 
that if I had the power I would impose a prohibitive 
tariff on all foreign cloth. Bat there my duty ends. The 
mill industry stands in no need of other support from 
me. It has capital, it has agents who take its manu- 
factures to all parts of India. It is well able to take 
care Of itse'f, | Unfortunately, it is timid and not 
national. It thinks in terms of profits of its few share- 
holders. It takes no note of the masses who are tho 
purchasers of its manufactures. Khaddar is no enemy 
to that iadustry. Khaddar is its infant brother standing 
in need of delicate nursing — ell the protection that a 
loving nurse can extend to it, Jt, therefore, commands 
my exclusive attention and I endeavour to enlist it from 
others. When it hes grown to maturity, and not be- 
fore, will be the time to consider the rival claims of the 
big brother—the mill-industry. Only a little clear 
thinking is required to porceive that rehabilitation of 
Khaddar necessarily means protection for the indigenous 
mill indastry for perhaps a generation to come. But if 


out of cur ignorance we fail to concentrate npon 
Khaddar, not only is Khaddar doomed, but with it is 


doomed the mill industry of India. 
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Miniature Swaraj 


[The following report of a speech by Gandhiji at 
an at home given him by the Incian Association, 
Jamshedpur will be of interest. M. D.] 


As you know I am a labourer myself, I pride myself 
on calling myself a scavengzr, weaver, spinner, farmer 
and what not, and I do not feel ashamed that some of 
these things I know but indifferently, It is a pleasure 
to me to identify myself with the labouring classes, 
because withous Jabour we can do nothing. ‘here is a 
great Latin saying of which the meaning is ‘to labour is 
to pray’ and one of the fiucst writers of Europe has said 
that a man is not entitled to eat unless he labours, and 
by labour he does not mean labour with the intellect, 
but labour with the hands. The same thought runs 
throughout Hindu religion. ‘He who eats without labour 
eats sin, is verily a thief.’ This is the literal meaning 
of a verse in Bhzgawad Giia. I therefore pride myself 
on the fact that I can identify myself with labour 
throughout the world. 

It was my ambition to see one of tho greatest—if not 
the greatest—Indian enterprise in Indias, and study the 
conditions of work there. Tut none of my activities is 
one-sided, and as my religion begins and ends with 
Truth and non-violence, my identification with labour does 
not conflict with my friendship with capital. And 
believe me, thronghout my public service of 35 ycars, 
though I have been obliged to range myself scemingly 
against capital, capitalists have in the end rgarded me 
as their true friend. And in all humility I may say 
that I have come here also as a friend of the 
capitalists—a friend of the Tatas. And here it would 
be ungrateful on my part, if I do not give you a little 
anecdote about how my connection with the Tatas began. 
Tn South Africa when I was struggiling along with the 
Indians there in the attempt to retain our self-respect 
and to vindicate our status it was the late Sir Ratan 
Tata who first came forward with assistance. He wrote 
me a great letter and sent a princely donation,—a cheque 
for Rs. 25,000 and a promise in the letter to send 
more if necessary. Ever since I havea vivid recollection 
of my relations with the Tatas and you can well 
imagine how pleasurable it has been for me to be with 
you, and you will believe me when I say that when I 
part company with you tomorrow, I shall do so with a 
heavy heart because I shall have to go away without 
having seen so many things, for it would be presumption 


on my part to say at the end of two days that I had 
really studied things here. I know well enough the 
magnitade of the task before one who wants to study 
this great enterprise. 

I wish to this great Indian Firm all the prosperity 
that it deserves and to this grext enterprise every success. 
And may I hope that tho relations between this great 
honse and labourers who werk here under their care will 
be of the friendliest character? At Ahmedabad I have 
had much to do with the capitalists and workmen, and 
I have always said that my ideal is thet capital and 
labour should supplement and help each other. They 
should be a great family living in unity and harmony, 
capital not only looking to the material welfare of the 
laboure:s but their moral welfare also,—capitalists being 
trustees for the welfare of the Jabouring classes under 
them, 


Iam told that though so many Europeans and 
Indians live here, their relations are of a happy 
character. I hops the information is literally true. 


It is the privilege of both of you to be associated in 
this great enterprise and it is possible for you to give 
India an object-lessen in amity and goodwill. You will, 
I hope, have best relations with one another not only 
uzder the roofs of the huge workshops you work in, 
but you will also carry your amity outside your work- 
shops and both of you will realise that.yon have come 
to live and work here as brothers and sisters, never 
regarding another as inferior, or oneself as inferior. 
And if you succeed in doing that you will have a 
miniature Swaraj. 


I have said that I am a non-—cooperator, I cell 
myself a ciyil resister — and b:th words haye come to 
possess a bad odour in the English languaga like. so 
many other Koglish words — but I non-cooperate in 
order that I may be able to co-operate. I cannot satisfy 
mysalf with false co-operation, — anything inferior to 24 
carats gold. My non-cooperation does not prevent me 
from being friendly even to Sir Michael O'Dwyer und 
General Dyer. It harms no one, it is non-cooperation 
with evil, with an evil system and net with the evil-doer. 
My religion teaches me to love even an eyil-doer, and 
my noa-cooperation is but part of that religion. I am 
saying these things not to soothe the ears of any one, 
—'I have in my life never been guilty of saying things 
I did not mean — my nature is to go straight to the 
heart and if often I fail in doing so for the time 
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being, I know that truth will ultimately make itself 
heard and felt, as it has often done in my experience.) 
The wish therefore that the relations between you 
should be of the friendliest character is a desire from 
the bottom of my heart. And it is my deep prayer 
that you may help in delivering India from evil and 
bondage and help her to give the message of peace to 
the outside world. For this meeting of Indiars and 
Europeans in India must have or can be made to have 
a special meaning, and what can be better than that 
we two may live together so as to spread peace and 
goodwill on earth? May God grant that in serving 
the Tatas you will also serve India and will always 
realisg that you are here for a much higher mission 
than merely working for an industrial enterpriso. 


Alcohol and Opium 
( By C. F. Andrews) 

The facts coacerning the consumption of Alcohol and 
Opium in India, when judged by the figures recently 
issued by the Excise Department of the Government of 
India, reveal a lull in the activities of temperance 
workers and an actual set-back in certain very important 
provinces such as Bengal and Aszam. It is true that 
the total amount consumed shows a very slight decline. 
Bat the revenue derived from country spirits hes gone 
up. The rate of decrease in consumption also shows a 


slackeniog off compared with that of three or four years 
ago. The main figures may b3 shown as follows: 


Consumption in gallons 


Province 1922-3 1923-4 
Bongal 593,356 621,183 
Madras 1,575,439 1,528,381 
Bombay 1,770,715 1,697,408 
Behar and Orissa 1,241,280 1,179,565 
United Provinces 476,037 434,471 
Panjab 188,000 122,000 
Central Provinces 518,607 451,719 
Assam 178,966 194,351 
Barma 151,689 52,445 
Sindh 137,290 129,131 
6,831,379 6,490,654 
I will only give the total excise revenues for the 


whole of India as follows: 


1921-22 £ 11,358,709 
1922-23 £ 12,382,001 
1923-24 £ 12,803,140 


One further table should be studied with great care, 
It gives the percentage of the Excise revenue to the 


whole provincial revenue for 1923-24 as follo NS: 
Madras 39°8 
Bombay( including Sindh ) 28°7 
Bengal 20°6 
United Provinces 12:7 
Punjab 11-4 
Barma 13°9 
Bihar and Orissa 34°7 
C. P. and Berar 25:3 
Assam 28:7 


Whon we examine these figures we find that Bengal 


and Assam have actually increased their consumption, 


the deereases are everyw here- exceedingly small, The 
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figares for the Panjab are the best. With regard to 
the percentage derived from these vicious habits of 
drink and drugs Madras holds the place of dishonour 
with a percentage of practically 40 per cent? Only 
three years ago, if I remember rightly, Madras had & 
percentage of 28 per cent and Bombay, and Assam 40 
per cent each. Now the position is reversed. Madras 
has gone up to 40 per cent while Bombay and Assam 
have gone down to 28 per cent, The Panjab and 


United Provinces show test in this table, with only 11 
and 12 per cent respectively. Burma takes the next 
place with 13 per cent, 

Clearly what is needed is not only the indirect 
attack on the Drink and Drugs problem by means of the 
spread of the Charkha and home-spun cloth, but also 
the direct attack upon the drink and drugs consumption 
in their different areas. With regard to the Charkha it 
is found that when tested by hard facts, wherever the 
village population has created within itself sufficient self- 
respect to spin and weave its own garments, and thus 
rise by its own efforts above the level of absolute penury, 
there both drink and drags by a moral necessity fall 
into the background. or the proverb is true, that 
Satan can always find mischief for idle hands to 
accomplish. It is the thriftless who drink. Those 
who have once known the preciousness of well-earned 
money, gained by a clear trade and a clean life, are 
not likely to waste such money in buying intoxicants. 

But personally I have soen in Assam the immense 
progress that may be made by direct attack also. The 
people of India have an instinctive shame at being re- 
cognised as drinkers or drug takers. It is not difficult 
to obtain their consent for prohibition. The fact has 
now been proved up to the hilt, that the whole money 
spent on drink and drugs js wasted, and even worse than 
wasted, because it produces a whole ceries of evils. Sir 
Leonard Rogers, the greatest doctor of tropical medicine 
in the present gereration in India, has written in the 
‘Practitioner’ of October, 1924, that the idea that some 
alcoholic beverage was needed in a tropical climate to 
ward off diseases was a ‘mischievous delusion’, From his 
own personal experience in the*Tropics he could safely 
assert that total abstinence would result in longer life 
and less sickness. 

When we come to add up the total bill paid every 
year by the village people of India for these intoxicants 
the result is traly appallng. The sum of Rs 60 crores which 
is lost each year owing to the purchase of foreign cloth 
sinks into the second place compared with the waste and 
mischief caused by the consumption of alcohol and opium. 
It has been reckoned that even the actual money ex- 
penditure in India on Drink and Drugs is over 100 crores, 
But the further expenditure of health and the moral 
waste are far, more serious still. Such a cost as this 
is altogether incalculable. 

We have now before the country a definite plan for 
the reduction of Opium in the badly infected areas, such 
as Assam, Sindh, Central Punjab, Godaveri, Delta, Rajpua- 
tana, Orissa. This plan is entirely based on a prelimin- 
ary survey district by district, in order to find out which 
the badly infected areas are, It is my earnest desire 
to get a table prepared, in a similar manner, showing 
the areas that are badly-infeeted with country liquor, 
An intensive cumpaign in these areas may do wonders, 
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Susil Kumar Rudra > 
(aby °C, FF. Andrews ) 


aie cate pie: i I promiszd to give in Young 
ac mec” of my _ dearest friend, Susil 
Boa ke % a him, a Mahatma Gandhi rightly 
here Ouching memoir, I owe everything; for 
ec = fruly to love India and to reverence her 
at a time when it might haye been possible for me 


to have taken an Opposite turn in my mind and 


thoughts, Long before I came to India, I had heard 
of Mr. Rudra’s goodness from Basil Westcott, the 
brother of ths present Metropolitan of India. Basil 


Westcott was my closest friend in college days. He 
had come out beforo me to the Cambridge Mission ia 
Delhi. Susil Rudra had formed the closest friendship 
with him and helped him ia his ealy days in India. 
Basil's own earthly life was cut short by a very noble 
deed of sacrifico. He nursed day and night a cholera 
patient and himself became attacked by cholera. ‘hus 
it was true of him that he lsid down his life for others. 
Susil Rudra was with him when he diel, and: wrote to 
me constantly after that time, so that slready I felt him 
to be my friend even before I reached India. 


love for 
cementing our friendship 
to love Susil for his 


In India itself, the mutual tie of our own 
Basil was the first means of 
for each other. I soon began 
own sake. His character almost perfect in its 
humility and goodness and Very soon, 
his house became my home; and his own children were 
just like my own children might haye been to me, if I 
had ever married, For nearly ten years I lived with 
him in Delhi and the friendship that we had for one 
another became so deep that we were more than brothers. 
The people of Delhi used to bo amused at our insepa- 
rakility. Hach afterroou, as soon as the college work 
was Over, we would spend hours together_in walking or 
rambling or visitirg frien’s in the city. 


was 
self-sacrifice. 


Oae of the greatest events to me in those early days 
was the fact that Susil himself had been appointed 
Principal of the College, and we, who were 
on his staff, had the great delight to serve uncez bim. 
He made an ideal Principal, because he knew every 
single one of his students and he made no dis‘inetion 
between Hindu, Musalman or Christian. 


Iiuropeans 


Perhaps it was the gift of friendship that was the 


greatest of all his gifts. He wes # truly unselfish 
that he was able to throw himself into tho difficulties 
and trials of other people; and everyone who came to 


utmost gentleness, humility 
and consideration. The sweepers of the College staff 
were devoted to him. He used often to give them 
some little feast or present to show his fellowship with 
tHem and their families. J heard after his death a 
very beautiful thing. He had left a small gift by 
which this custom of a yearly feast to those who sweep 
the College and look after the lowliest work in the 
College should continue, so as to offer some kindly re- 
cognition for their services year by year. I trust that 
when the time for this feast comes next year, the 
students themselves will be the servants on that cccasion 
to the sweepers, serving them with their own hands ard 
giving them food and drink with their own hands, I 


him was treated with the 
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know that nothing would be a greater happiness to Susil 
Rudra than this, 

When the Phoenix students, who were Mahatma 
Gandhi's own ‘children’, came over from South Africa, 
one of the very first to give them welcome was Principal 
Rudra, He took them into his house and compound; 
ard I know that one of the very greatest happinesses of 
his life was to be able to render this service to Mahatma 
Gandhi whom he passionately loved. 

The love he bore for Mahatma Gandhi is almost too 
Sacred even to writo abcut. I was privilged to know it 
and to realise its depth and sacredness; for Susil Rudra 
had spoken to me about it often in his own perfectly 
huxble and self-forgetful manner. : 

When from obvious causes he could not follow out 
completely Mahatma Gandhi’s programme, it was the 
greatest pain to him to find that he was thus handicapped 
by his work itself. Many times over he consulted with 
me as to whether the time might come to make this 
sacrifice of all his work in Delhi in order to follow out 
more completely his ideals of service for his country. 
But to me it seemed quite clear, that the beautiful 
service he was renderigg at Delhi was the greatest of 
all things that he could offer to his country in the 
closing years of his life. Furthermore, his health had 
already shown signs of breaking down and the time for 
his retirement from ‘the active work of the world had 
drawn near. It would not have been right, at sach a 
moment, to have thrown aside that to which he had 
davoted s) nobly a whole lifes servicx. This, at least, 
was my opinion when he corsalted me; and I think he 
knew that Mahatmaji himself would have given a like 
opinion if he had been consulted. In his last moments 
et Solon, his thoughts were about his country. As I 
said in my short note, one of hig very last utterances, was 
‘O my country, my dear country’. Two thoughts were 
always present in his mind iu that last time of weakness. 
The former was the thought of God, which was ever 
present with him; the second was the thought of his 
country and of Mahatmaji whom he regarded as one 
raised up by God to save his country. 


China and Indian Troops 

Karl Winterton’s answers in the House of Commons 
to Mr. Saklatwala’s question, as to whethor any Indian 
troop: had been ordered out io China, was a_ practical 
confession that the order had been contemplated. Only 
last year IT was in China with the Poet, and I know 
from porsonal knowledge how much this despatch of 
Indian trocps to dominate over the Chinese is resented. 
Again and agai, it was bitterly spoken about. If the 
order is actually given before the Asse nbly meets at 
Simla, there shoald be an immediate p-otest of an 
upmisiakable character from every part of India; if the 
order is delayed. until the Assembly mects, the protest 
should b3 made there in tho most forcible manner 
possible. One ef the ugliest insults,— which the Assembly 
should never forget,— was the suggestion made ina the 
House of Commons, that the Assembly itself Uked 
Indian troops to bs sent out on such ‘fore'gn’ service, 
(i) because their expenses were paid by the British 
Government (ii) because thay thus gained experience 
of foreign countries. Let us say clearly that we neither 
disire economy, nor ¢xp.rience, at such a cost! 


C, F..A, 


Young India 


Why not Surrender Completely ? 
(By M. kK. Gandhi) 


he following is a typical Jetter. It is signed by 


several “ No-changers ”. 


“Your promise to place the whole Congress 
michinery at the disposes] of the Swarajis!s, in order 
to make it predomisantly a political body mast have 
shocked almost all the ‘*No-changers.” Sir, wht 
is the political progremme in the firsi place? Was 
not Non-cooperatioa frogramme a politics] ose which 

- you suspended last year? Why should you not 
renew it, in different form if wanted, to meet the 
present situation, created by the speech of Lord 
Birkenhead? Ycu made a pact with the Swarajists 
last year. Did they faishfally work it ont as 
promised at Belgaum? What obstructed them? 
You know that most of the “ No-changers” did not 
like the pact but accepted it against their wishes for 
you. Now again you have thrown them ove board 
by your promice to the Swarajists without their 
previous consultation. Once accepted by you, it will 
have to be accepted by the No-changers though 
against their wishes. They aro being dragged as it 
were, 


“Ig the Council progranime the only p litical 
programme? Will Councils give strength to the 
country for civil disobedience or uvn-payment of 
taxes? Under your leadership the Congress had 
become a working body and now you again want to 
turn it into a place for vocal protests for arm-chair 
politicians. Congress Commities are today at least 
Spinning Asscciations, Khaddar Depots or Khaddar 
shops, but hereafter they will be nothing more than 

~ debating clubs. 


“You propose alternate franchise, money or self- 
Spuu yarn, but the Mahara:htra party do not approve 
of it nor do they approve cf Khaddar wearing. They 
are going t9 raise an opposition against, and nite 
sure, though not this year, next ycar they will do 
away with that. They don’t want your Spinning 
aseociation. Why not start it outside Congre:s und 
surrender completely to the Swarajists ?” 


The wiiters forget that I do not claim to lead or 
have apy party, if only for the reason that I Seem to 
b2 constantly changing and shif ing my ground. To me 
I seem to be constenily growing. I must respo.d to 
varying conditions, and yet remain changeless withi-, 
I have no desire to drag anybody. My éppsal is 
continuously to the head and heart combined. At the 
forthcoming mesting I expect an (pen and uonfettered 
disenssion wherein my opinion should be counted as only 
one among the many that would be then expressed, {| 
know that this would appear to many to be utterly non- 
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sensical. But if I persist long enongh in expressing 
my opinion freely, those who feel that they sre being 
dragged will soon resist me. But, nfter all, what have 
J done save that I have truly ganged the mind of 
educated India ?1 do not wish violently to wrest the 
Congress from educated India. The latter must grow to 
the new thought, if such it is, It is not for those who 
have ceased to believe in the particular method of Non- 
coperation adopted in 1920 to give it a retrial or to 
find out a third thing. It is for those like me, who 
still believe in that form of Non-cooperation, to demon- 
strate its present utility, so that the sceptics might 
veer ronnd. Bat I must confess that I can present 
nothing in the shape of a fire-works display to those 
who came to Non-ccoperaiion, not with an inward con- 
viction, but for the alluring promise it made of immediate 
dstiverazcs. That deliverance in the way it was expected 
not haying come, who ska!l blame them if they fall 
back upon the original programme, with such changes 
as it is capable of admitting? After all, those who 
have led an active political life in the old fathion, car- 
not possibly te expected to sit idle, whilst “ dreamers ” like 
me expect to evolve an intensely active programme out 
of a“ hermless ioy” like the spinning wheel, They 
brought the Congress into being, and I must wait for 
their conversicn before ‘he Congress can become a purely 
spinning association, 


[ do not know what the Maharashtra Party will or 
will not do. It is undoubtedly open- to it or anykody 
else to oppose spiuping as an alternative franchise or 
the wearing of Khaddar as part of the franchise. It, is 
equally open to the others to insist on spinning and 
Khaddar being retained. If we do not finally arrive 
at a practically unanimous agreement no change is 
possible before the Congres3 session at Cawnpere. We 
may cavil if we like, at people's opinions. That wou'd 
be asign of intolerasce. sch one shculd have faith ia 
his own programme and must be prepared to work it 
even single-handed if ne:essary. 


Experience teaches me that there is room for both 
the programmes in the ccuntry,—for spinning end 
Council-entry. I must therefore, whilst I retain my own 
views about Council entry in tho abstract, support 
those Council goers who are likely to serve my ideals 
better, who have g-eater powers of resistance and 
greater faith in the wheel ard Khaddar. Thove are the 
Swarajists in general. 


A Spinnivg Association does become a necessity under 
the new scheme. But it must bs under the Congress 
patronage so long a3 the Congress continues to extend 
it. I have too great a regard for the Cougress to 
want to do without it. It is the oae institution that 
has weathered many a breeze fair or foul. It is the 
fruit of yeats of patieut labour given to it by educated 


India. Ishall wilfally do nothing to decrease its 
usefulness, 
Lastly let no one think any:hing to be a foregone 


cone.usion at the forthecming meeting of the A, 1. C. 
C. It is the duty of every member to attend it and 
come to it with an open mind determined to exercise 


his or her independent judgment fearlessly and in the 
best interest of the country. 
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Public Funds 
(Ry MW. OK, Gandht ) 


who see nothing but Aaws in every- 

I profit by their criticism some- 
But I have also the good fortune to have 
friends who may be doscrihed as guardians of my virtue. 
They would have me to become a perfect man, and 
therefore, feel agitated when they think hii I have 
erred, or am likely to err in anything { may say or do. 
One such well-wisher, whose caution has before now 


proved to be of the greatest value to me, writes to the 
following effect: 


I have critics 
thing I say or do. 
times, 


Within my experience, you haye been responsible 
for collecting Subscriptions for several funds, such as 
for Jallianwalla, Satyagraha Sabha, Swadeshi, Swarai, 
and now you have fixed yourself up in Bengal for 
Deshabandhu Memorial fund. Are you Satisfied 
that the previous funds have been well mapaged, 
and now the Deshabandhu Memorial fund will 
be properly managed ? You 
render a full explanation.” 
The correspondent might have added the 

Swaraj fund, and also the 
South. 

The question is pertinent. Even in comse of my 
collections for the Deshabandku Memorial, those who 
have paid me handsomely, have given me the caution. 
My general rule is that J] never identify myself 
with any fund where I do not know those who are to 
Operate upon it, and where I am not satisfied about 
their honesty. The first three funds were raised not 
by me, or on the strength of any reputatioa I possecs, 
but they were raised by Mr. Banker, whom even 
then I knew well and who had a perfect right to use 
my name. I know, too, that he could have raised all 
the monsy that was received on the strength of his own 
undoubted reputation and service rendered. Fullest 
acc?unts were kept of the receipts and disburserrents, and 
were published also, if my recollection serves me right. 
But, in any event, these are very small accounts. 

I have referred to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, although my 
correspondent has not. 


also 
owe it to the public to 


Tilak 
Flood Relief fend in the 


I have heard repeated complaints 
about it. It was the biggest public fund ever raised. 
I have the clearest conscience about it. The closest 
scrutiny of the disposal of that fund will show that 
generally there has been no lexity about its administra- 
tion, and that there have been far lesg losses 
incurred by commercial firms. ‘lhe latter generally 
write off 10 p. c. as their book-deb!s. I have known big 
South African firms writing off so much as 25 p. c. es 
a normal thing. In the transactions on the Tilak 
Swaraj fuad we have not lost anything near 10 p, ce. 
I doubt if the tots] losses would amount to 2 p. c. The 
working treasurer insisted upon vouchers for everything. 
The accoants hive boven anditsd from time to time. 
They have b2en publishel. This is not to say that in 
some case} there has not been gros m'‘sappropriation by 
Congress workers who entrusted with funds. 
This is inevitable where monies have to b» disbursed 
through hundreds of channels. All that is possible 
is to ensure against the looseness or curealessnes on the 
part of top-men. The wonder to me is, that on the 
lwhole, it is possible to show 2s clean a record as we 
«have, 


than are 


were 


Then take the Jallianwalla Bag fund. Here again 
there is accurate account-keeping. The accounts have 
been published also from time to time. The place, is 
well looked after. Pandit Malaviysji may be considered 
to be the soul of that fand. The place is kept 
beautifully clean, and fiom a dung-heap it hes been 
turned into a garden. Complaints, however, bave been 
made that no fitting memorial has yet bsen raised, and 
the money is allowed to lic idle. If it is a charge, 
I must confess that I am perhaps more answerable for 
it than the others. Even plans have been prepared, but I 
felt that conditions of the time when the fund was 


raised were altered immediately after. The Bag 
itself has been, in some way or other, a bone of 
contention between different partics. I do not know 


that we have seen the last of it. The Memorial was 
to be, as it should be, a memorial of solid communal 
unity—a triumph out of a tragedy. Hindu, Musalman 
and Sikh blood that flowed on that fateful 13th in a 
ming'ed stream, was to signify an unbreakable union. © 
Where is that unicn to-day? It will ke time to think 
of building a memorial when we stand united. For 
the present, so far as I am _ concerned, it is enough 
that the Bag stands, as a little bit of alung in crowded 
Amritsar, with its narrow, tortuous ard dirty lanes. 


Now, 1 ecome to the Deshabandhu Memorial fund. 
The trecsurer of the fund is a host in himself. But I 
know that he will not be forever possessed of it. It will 
ultimately vest in the trustees. The five original trustees 
are nominees of the deceased patriot. Every one of 
them has a status in society, and a reputation to lose. 
Some of them are monied men. These five original 
trustees have sdded two more. ‘They are, again, men 
connected not with one public Trust but many. One of 
them, Sir Nilratan Sirear, is the premier physician of 
Caleutta, and the other, Mr. S. R. Das, the first cousin 
of the decéased, is the Advocate General of Bengal. If 
these seven trustees are not capable of rendering a good 
eccount of themselves, and doing justice to the trnst 
reposed in them, I should despair of any trust succeeding 
in India. ‘he mansion is there, and I know that 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, another medical trustee 
and a physician of the first rank is busy evolving 
plans for putting it to tne use for which it is 
intended. It has been whispered to me that possibly 
Mr. S. R. Das, being the Advocate General of Bengal, 
cannot be trustee. I do not know the law in the matter. 
I knew that ho was Advyocats General of Bengal when 
he undertook the trust; but if it is an over-sight there 
will be, a trustee appointed in his place, who will be equal 
in reputation to him. If Mr. S. R. Das can remain a 
trustee, I was privileged to know enough of him to be 
able to assure the readers that he will neglect nothing 
to make the admini tration of the trust a thorough 
success. Up to the moment of his departure for England 
it occupied his care and attention. - Bat I feel sure 
that every one of the original trustees will ba as jaslous 
of the memory of the deceased as any can be, and that 
they will make the proposed hospital and nurses’ training 
institution worthy of his memory. So much for the 
All-Bengal Deshabandhu Memorial fund. 


About the All-India Memorial fund, I am myself 


one of the trustees. The cbject of the Memorial is 
nearest to my. beart, My fellow trustees are as well 
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known to the public as any public man. 
is a seasoned soldier, and so is the treasurer, — both res- 


The Secretary 


pectively Secretory and Treasurer of the Congress also. 

Let me, however, in conclusion, warn the public that 
the safety of the public fand lies more evea in an 
intelligent vigilance of the public then in the strict 
integrity of these who charge of fuads. 
Absolate honesty of the trustees is a necessity, but 
publ'c inertia is a crime. Ignorant criticism must not 
be mistaken for intelligent vigilance. What I have 
found generally is ignorant criticism. What I would 
love to see is, that some public men, with a knowledge 
of accouat-keeping, make it a point, now and again, of 
overhauling the administra'ion of public fonds, 
bringing the administrators to book, 


A Visit to Jamshedpur 

Ever since his long stay in Behar in 1917, Gandbiji 
had been looking forward to a visit to Jamshedpur, the 
industrial town which owes its existence to the noble 
enterprise gnd extraordinary industrial genius of the 
late Jamshedji Tata. But it was left to Mr. Andrews 
to successfully persuade Gandhiji to visit the place to 
serve the cause of labour there. But if he went to 
serve labour at the instance of Mr. Andrews, he stayed 
there as the guest of Mr. R. D_ Tata, to whose 
conciliatory spirit, let it be admitted, the entire snecess 
of the object of the visit was due. 

This is no place either te trace the history of the 
enterprise —a history which tkes throughout the 
character of a romence — or to describe the works rouad 
which Gandhiji wes kindly shown by Mr. Tata and 
Mr. Alexander, the company’s manager. Properly told 
the history would fill a volume and even a cursory 
inspection. of the gigantic works would take at least a 
week, which Gandh‘ji could not give himself. Suffice 
it to say that within the ‘space of twenty years a hamlet 
which was surrounded by scrub and jungle has been 
converted into a picturezque site with a town on it of 
105,000 souls, that the company rezdered yeoman’s 
services to Goverament doring the War and if they 
aro requited in any adequate manner the company 
may be able to produce all the iron and strel, of the 
kind it produces, row imported from abroad. 


are in 


and 


The development of the enterprise and the growth 
of the towr, haye, however, raised problems which the 
company has yet to tackle, and also raised difficulties 
that attend the rise of any industri.] town. The novel 
enterprise necessitated the importation frcm  yarions 
Western countries of ‘ expert” engiceers and “ expert” 
workmen who naturslly dictated their own terms, with 
the result that even thongh in most of the depariments 
there are now Indians who are deicg precisely the same 
work the Europeans do, there is no proportion wha‘soever 
between the pay and the amenities enjoyed by them 
and the Indians. The anomaly is pressingly visible 
today, and, (if it is not remedied b times,) might threaten 
the success of the enterprise in fu'ure. 


A right step in the direction is the establ’shment 
of a Technological Institute which takes in yearly 24 
students from sil the provinces of India, and trains 
them for work of the highly techuical character neces- 
sary in the varioas departments, and they are intended 
ultimately to fill the places of European experts now 
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ssrving under contract. The company expends about two 
thou'and rupees yearly on each student. 

The planting of the steel city necessarily meant 
the establishmeant of a modern town and the company 
has availed itself of the services of a Town Planning 
Engineer in the construction of fuitab'e heures and 
roads, building of waterworks and ensuring proper 
drainage, lighting etc. ‘he sewage of a large part 
of the town is treated in disposal works on the Activated 
Sludge Method and finally brought to a spot where it 
is used to irrigate and fertilise most of the valuable 
agricultural lend in the vicinity. ‘here are schools 
for children and a well appointed hospital and several 
dispersaries where not only the employees but peopls 
from neighbouring villages cre treated free of cha-ge. 

‘hat gives a rough idea of woat the company has 
done. But more remains yet to be done. The grievances 
of the vast majority of workmen getting small s larie3 
are various and many, besides the grave dispirity in 
salaries The houses are limited in number and I have 
seen cases where there are three to four families living 
huddled together in a house with only fcur rooms. 
Though there are pumeroni women workers there is 
not a single lady doctor in the town. ‘A Sahib’s 
horse is better and more promptly attenced to in the 
hospital,” I was told by some who had felt the pinch, 
“than an ordinary workman.” ‘The ccmp!aint may be 
unfounded, but there it is to show that discontent is 
there. “There is  vcocperative store,” I was told, 
‘‘which is meant for the benefit of all, high and low, 
bat which exists only for the benefit of the privileged 
few, end sells even liquor.” (As to liquor more later.) 
I shall not go into many other grievances. They 
point to the necessity of a sirong Labour Union, for 
however much the company may do by way of welfare 
work, it would do so only from its own point of 
view. ‘The union has been there for some years, Lut it 
came into a sharp tussle with the company {wo years 
ago, and ever sirce the company had hitherto refused to 
recognise it. 

I am glad to say that as a result of consultations 
between Mr. Tata ard Mr. Andrews (who is President 
of the Union), and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru who represented 
his father, a satisfactory reconciliation was brought abc ut. 
Gandhiji was invited to take part in the consultations 
and was requested to announce the result at a big mass 
meeting beld on the 9th inst. The result is that the 
Company 10% only iccognises the Union, but has agreed 
to bless it and promote it by ccliecting, if necessary, 
members’ subscriptions frcm their salaries, snd at the 
request of Mr. Andrews, and seeing the willingness of 
the General Manager, Mr. Tata has undertaken to 
recommend to the Directors the re-employment of 
Mr. Sethi, the Secretary of the Union. 

Two things in Gandhijis speech to the workmen I 
can net forbear mexticning viz. his reference to Mr, 
Andrews and to the terms cf conciliation. ‘Mr. Andrews, 
said Gendhij', ‘is if possible more than a blood-brother 
to me and I can never refuse his request. I do not 
think I can claim a deeper attachment to anyone than 
to Mr. Andrews. Everyday we have begun coming closer 
to each other, snd we look forward to a day when ont 
cf oor friecdship will grow the same clese frierdship 
and brotherhcod between the Englishman and the Indian 
in India. Whether we shall sueceed or not, enly God knows ; 
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pat we do know that all the twenty four hours of our 
lives are a conscious effort towards that goal. We are 
Sick of the feuds, raging between man and man, and it 
48 Our ambition to wean mankind from the use of brute- 
force and convert it to fhe use of soul-force for the 
settlement’ of disputes. ” Speaking of the terms of con- 
ciliation he said, “I have become a labourer because I 
want to know beth your strong and weak points. I do 
hope you will serve the Company faithfully and, in the 
manner of working your Union, demonstrate to the world 
that you deserved the generous concession agreed to by 
Mr. Tata, that Mr. Andrews deserved it, and you desery- 
ed Mr. Andrews. You know that he is not your paid 
Servant. His Services are given you for the joy of 
Siving. Let never a day come when he may have to 
hear from Mr. Tata that the latter regretted the settle- 
ment of to-day. I have sought the friendship of 
the capitalists in order to induce them to regard themselves 
as trustees for the henefit of the labourers, and that 
they may tate their own food after feeding them. To 
day capital is afraid of labour and labour scouls at capital. 
I want to replace that relationship by one of mutual 
trust and respect and I hope you will help me to bring 
about that consummation. ” 

At this meeting a purse of Rs. 5000 was presented to 
Gandhiji for the All-Bengal Deshabandhu Memorial Fund. 
There was a meeting of women too, where also a handsome 
collection was made, including some ornaments, Whilst 
these things indicate that people do not refuse to respond 
to appeals for national work, there is not much of a 
public life in the place. I was told some Khaddar was 
purchased against Gandhiji’s coming, but there was not 
much in evidence, and when Gandhiji efter having 
spoken passionately in Hindi against the curse of drink, 
Said in his English speech that he held the richer 
classes even more responsible for the prevalence of drink, 
there was laughter over the reference. Evidently it was 
a most venial offence, in their opinion, and I sm told 
that thousands of rupees worth of country and foreign 
liquor is sold at the Company’s shops every month. The 
argument that the Company has taken charge of these 
shops in order to minimise the effect of drunkenness 
among the workmen is specious indeed. The fact is that 
the Company feels that it is bound to provide these 
shops as one of the necessary amenities of a modern town ! 
A highly placed official visiting the place some years 
ago hoped that the fires lighted there might * not only 
turn stone into rails, but help as all sound industry does 
to develop the people among whom it is planted into 
props and girders of civilization.” I was told the 
percentage of crime today is very high, and the 
facilities for the purchase of liquor will make it higher 
still, making the people not props and girders but 
Sappers and under-miners of civilization: 

_ Some friends came to me asking how Congress work 
may be done in an industrial area like this. I had not 
the slightest hesitation in telling them: “ Join the labour 
Union and strengthen it, and do Congress work by means 
of the Union viz. by creating an opinion in favour of 
having as members none but those who wear Khaddar 
and abstain from drink,” That is how the people 
have to help themselves. But the company would earn 
the lasting gratitude of its poorer staff if it takes a 
distinct step forward by patronising Khaddar and abo- 
lishing the liquor shops. M.D. 
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For Christian Indians 


[The other day I was privileged to address what was 
to be a meeting of Christian Indians predominantly but 
what turned out to be a meeting of European Christians 
predominantly. My address, therefore, took naturally a 
different shspe from what it was to be. Nevertheless, 
I give below a brief summary of portions of the 
address, as, in my opinion, it is of interest to know what 
one, who has lived in their midst, amid various scenes 
and surroundings, has thought about and felt for 
them. M- K. G.] 

When I was a youth I remember a Hindu having 
become a convert to Christianity. The whole town 
understood that the initiation took the shape of this 
well-bred Hindu partaking of beef and brandy in the 
name of Jesus Christ and discarding his national costume. 
I learnt in later years, that such a convert a3 £0 many 
of my missionary friends put it, came toa life of 
freedom out of a life of bondage, to a life of plenty out 
of one of penury. As I wander about throughout the 
length and breadth of India I see many Christian 
Indians almost ashamed of their birth, certainly 
of theiz ancestral religion, and of thzir  ances- 
tral dress. The aping of MJuropeans on the part 
of Anglo-Indians, is bad enough but the aping of 
them by Indian converts is a violence done to their 
country and shall I say, even to their new religion. 
There is a verse in the New Testament to bid Chrisitans 
avoid meat if it would offend their neighbours. Meat here 
I presume, includes drink and dress. I can appreciate 
uncompromising avoidance of all that is evil in the old, 
but where there is not only no question of anything evil 
but where an ancient practice may be even desirable, it 
would be a crime to part with it when one knows for 
certain that the giving up would deeply hurt relatives 
and friends. Conversion must not mean denationalisation. 
Conversion should mean a definite giving up of the evil 
of the old, adoption of all the good of the new and a 
scrupulous avoidance of everything evil in the new. 
Conversion, therefore, should mean a life of greater 
dedication to one’s own country, greater surrender to God, 
greater self-purification. Years ago I met the late 
Kali Charan Bannerjee. Had I not known before I went 
there that he was a Christian, I should certainly not 
have noticed from the outward appearance of his home 
that he was one. It was no different from an ordinary 
modern Hindu home, — simple and meagre in furniture. 
The great man was dressed like an ordinary un-European- 
ised Hindu Bengali. I know that there is a marvellous 
change coming over Christian Indians. There is on 
the part of a large number of them a longing to revert 
to original simplicity, a longing to belong to the nation 
and to serve it, but the process is too slow. There need 
be no waiting. It requires not much effort, but 1 was 
told, and even as I write, I have a letter from a 
Christian Indian before me telling me that he and _ his 
friends find it difficult to make the change, because of. 
the opposition of their superiors. Some of them tell 
me that they are even jealously watched, and any 
movement on their part to identify themselves with 
national movements is strongly condemned. The late 
Principal Rudra and I used often to discuss this — evil 
tendency. I well remember how he used to deplore it, 
I am offering a tribute to the memory of a dead friend 
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when I inform the reader that he used often to express 
his grief that it was too late in life for him to change 
some of the unnecessary European habits to which he 
was brought op. Is it not truly deplorable that many 
Christian Indians discard their own mother-torgue, bring 
up their children only to speak in English? Do they not 
thereby completely cut themselves adrift from the 
nation in whose midst they have to live? But they 
may answer ia self-lefence that many Hindus and even 
Musalmans have become denationalised. The tu quoque 
argument serves no useful purpose. I am writing not 
ag a critic bat ac a friend, who has enjoyed for the 
past thirty years the closest intimacy with hundreds of 
Christian Indians. I want my missionary friends and 
Christian Indians to reciprocate the spirit in which these 
lines are written. I write in the rame and for the 
sake of heart unity which I want to seo established 
among the people of this land professing different faiths. 
In nature there is a fundamental unity running through 
all the diversity we see about us. Religions are no exceptioa 
to the natural law. They are giyen to mankind so as 
to accelerate the process of realisation of fundamental 
unity. 


Notes 


A Declaration on Swaraj 

An esteemed correspondent has sent me a _ lester 
which is so well-reasoned and otherwise able that inspite 
of my inability to agree with all that is said in it I 
should like to publish it. But the correspondent has 
himself advanced very cogent reasons for non-publication 
of the major aud the most interesting part of his letter. 
The burden of the letter is to prove to me that my 
insistence, on Hindu-Muslim unity, and the manner of 
achieving it, have really resulted at least for the time 
being in an evergrowing estrangement. He then 
advises me not to harp upon it any longer and then ends 
the letter thus: 


“Now that you know the unexpected results of 
these acts of commission and omission on your part, 
let me request you to declare in the most public and un- 
mistakable way that the Swaraj yon are immediately 
aiming at for your country is a ( modern ) democratic 
roj or government, that the State shall not take note 
of men’s religious beliefs, thats there shall be ‘no 
compulsion in religion’, that no one shall be debarred 
from doing anything or going anywhere morely because 
of his or her birth (as an ‘ untouchable’, unapprosch- 
able’, ‘ unseeable’, or ‘ unhearable’), and that equality of 
opportunity to all shall be the motto of the State, 
including as a necessary corollary the policy of special 
encouragement to the poor atl the backward of all 
creeds and communities in accordance with their needs 
and in proportion to their poverty and backwardness 
the manner and the degree of the encouragement to 
be judged on the merits of each individual case and 
not by the accident of birth or the fact of creed 
alone or at all, or in short thet a ‘free field’ to 
every citizen in his or her life—and no favour nor 
handicap by reason of birth or creed—shall be the 


immutable rule for the state in every department to 
follow. 


“Secure the acceptance of these principles by the 
chief communal leaders and you shall have more than 
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half won the battle of unity among the children of 
Madari-Hind. But as regards the declaration I have 
mentioned, you owe it to yourself and to your deluded 
Hindu and Muslim fellow-countrymen. It would be 
well, if you got the Brothers Ali, too, to make such 
a declaration on behalf of the Khilafatists.* 

I have anticipated the advice of the correspondent 
aboat Hindu-Maslim unity. I agree that it will do no 
good for ms to he speaking upon it, as I used to, I 
am satisfied with letting my action speak for itself. 
So far as the declaration about Swaraj is concerned I 
accept the advise in full and ask the reader to regard 
the declaratioa suggested by the correspondent as my 
own. 

A Travelling Charkha 

The Travelling Wheel of the “Khadi Pratisthan” hae 
solved the question of providirg an  fficient travelling 
Spinning wheel. I have been using one for the last 
threa months with the greatest satisfaction. It yield es 
much to me as the ordinary Charkha. I therefore use 
the same thing whether at home or travelling. I have 
been able to use it in a moving train also. It is lighter 
than the ordiaary wheel, and the principle of construction 
is the same. Sucvess has beea attained by making the 
wheel collapsible. Whea it is put away, it is an elegant 
and handy little box, capable of being carried without 


any.effort. Its dimezsions when packed up ave 16”x 6" 
6” and the weight is Ibs 7. The wheel is made 
of steel wires. It take no more than two to three 


minutes to put it up, and no more to pack. it up. By 
suspending the spindle inside the uprights, rather, than 
the outside, the motion becomes perfectly noiseless and 
easier. There is also less danger of the spindle being 
bent. Holders are made of pieces of gut collected ont 
of the breakage of cardirg guts, and tkerefore cost 
nothing. The guts are held in position by wedges being 
driven from outside into the receiving poles made in 
the uprights, The box can accommodate an oil can, 
simple tools, slivers, ete. The price of this wheel is 
fifteen rupees. Satis Babu informs me that it is possi- 
ble for him to supply a few only of these Charkas at a 
time. I bring it to the notice of the readers only for 
the sake of those who would not suspend their spinning 
while travelling. I méet so many who give their 
constant travelling as an excuse for not spinning. This 
travelling wheel removes any such ground for excuse. 


M. K. G. 
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Notes 
Sanatana Hindu 


I have a correspondent who always brings me to 
book for the slightest negligence on my part. He is 
evidently a regular student of “ Young India”, but no 
blind admirer. He is a candid but friendly critic, and 
if he sees something good in my writings he detects 
also errors. One of his letters drawing attention to a 
possible inconsistency in my writings has long remained 
in my file. One portion of it deals with the definition 
of ‘Sanatana Hindu.’ Here is the letter: 


“You have often declared yourself a Sanatana 
Hindu, defining one as a believer in the Vedas, 
Smritis etc, and laid emphasis on the institution of 
castes by birth as logitimately following from those 
‘Scriptures’. Of course you limit the number of 
castes to the supposed pristine four. (I say ‘supposed 
pristine’ advisedly — for even a3 early as the times 
of the production of the Manu and other Smrritis 
there had bsen already so many castes evolved out 
of and recognised over and above the ideal four,— 
although, be it noted, inter-dining and inter-marriage 
amongst them all had not yet come to be interdicted.) 
Now the fourth or last in order of the ‘ fundamental’ 
castes is the Sudra, which is debarred by those 
very ‘Scriptures’ a belief in which you regard as 
the sine qua non of a Sanatana Hindu, as well as 
by their ‘twice-born’ professors, from studying or 
reciting the Divine Vedas including the Gayatri, a 
recitation of which you mention as obligatory upon 
a Sanatana Hindu (without distinction of caste). So 
the question arises: How can anyone (c.g. a Sudra ) 
be said to belong to a religion (vz. Hinduism as 
defined by you), if the mere reading, reciting or 
even the hearing of its Scripture is tabooed to him, 
as though it were a sacrilege? How can you expect 
a man to be a swimmer without letting him step 
into water? Hither one who is born a Sudra cannot 
be a Sanatana Hindu in your sense, or else a 
Sanatana Hindu must be something very different 
from what you define one to be. (I refer you to 
your old article on ‘Hinduism’ 1921 and your 
address to the cow conference at Belgaum as printed 
in Yonng India, 291-25). I for one who am a 
Brabmiw by birth cannot glory in the name of 
‘Hindu’ so long a8 an exemplar of real Sanatana 
Dharma like you permits the term to cover a bundle 
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of contradictions like the one I have pointed out. 
Lastly, in view of your mention of Gayatri, may I 
humbly inquire whether you have in all your ‘ twice- 
born’ life never omitted to include the Gayatri in 
your daily prayers ?” 


I am not a literalist. Therefore I try to understand 
the spirit of the various scriptures of the world. I 
apply the test of Trath and Ahimsa laid down by these 
very scriptures for interpretation. I reject what is 
inconsistent with that test, and 1 appropriate all that is 
consistent with it. The story of a Sudra having been 
punished by Ramachandra for daring to learn the Vedas 
I reject as an interpolation, And in any event, I 
worship Rama, the perfect being of my conception, not 
a historical person facts about whose life may very with 
the progress of new historical discoveries and researches. 
Tulsidas had nothing to do with the Rama of history. 
Judged by historical test, his Ramayana would be fit for 
the scrap heap. As a spiritual experience, his book is 
almost unrivalled at least for me. And then, too, I do 
not swear by every word that is to be found in so many 
editions published as the Ramayana of Tulsidas, It 
is the spint ronning through the book that holds me 
spell-bound. I cannot myself subscribe to the prohibi- 
tion against Sudras learning the Vedas. Indeed, in 
my opinion, at the present moment, we are all 
predominantly Sudras so long as we are serfs. Know- 
ledge cannot be the prerogative of any class or section. 
Bat £ can conceive the impossibility of people assimilating 
higher or subtler truths, unless they have undergone 
preliminary training, even as those who have not made 
preliminary preparations are quite unfit to breathe the 
rarefied atmosphere in high altitudes, or those who have 
no preliminary training in simple mathematics are unfit 
to understand or assimilate higher Geometry or Algebra. 
Lastly, I believe in certain healthy conventions. There 
is a convention surrounding the recitation of the Geyatri. 
The convention is that it should be recited ouly at-stated 
times and after ablutions performed in the prescribed 
manner. As I believe in those conventions, and as I 
am not able always to conform to them, for years past I 
have followed the later Saints, and therefore have satis- 
fied myself with the Dwadasha Montra of the Bhagawat 
or the stl simpler formula of Tulsidas and a fow 
selections from the Gita and other works, and a few 
Bhajanas in Prakrit. These are my daily spiritual food 
—my Gaytri, They give me all the peace and solace 
I need from day to day, 
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Where is it ? 
The same correspondent writes : 
“ Where is it?’ Where is LOHANI? Echo 
still answers, Where? (Please see J oung India, 


3U=41-"25, p. 150.) Oa two or three previous occasions, 
I remember, you published complaints from some 
Musalmans alleging unholy hands to have been laid 
on their mosques by Hindus, but subsequently on 
enquiry you were forced to admit that the complaints 
were groundless; yet you failed or forgot then to 
specify the disproved cases and withdraw the published 
charges formally enough. Now, I fear the complaint 
about ‘Lohani’ is the latest of such inyentions. If 
you refer to Young India, 12-3-'25, p. 91, you will 
be reminded that the Lohani complaint was the 
only one which was picked out by you for publication 
out of a mass of Other allegations that were made 
by your Muslim correspondent, bat rejected by you 
as ‘unsupported’, And now, what about that chosen 
ove? Does Lohani exist? If so, is the allegation 
well-founded? If not, will you please wash your 
hands of the patak by publishing a yicarious 
retraction at least as prominently as you did the 
original complaint, and that as early as possible?” 


I have removed the two or three concluding sentences 
which betray a style somewhat more energetic than the 
writer usually adopts. I must: inform the readers that 
inspite of yery diligent inquiry from the original 
complainant and all those to whom he referred me I 
have failed to identify the place in the map of India, 
As I have ceased to regard myself as an expert or an 
authority on the Hinda-Muslim question, I need not 
dwell upon the other poiats raised by the correspondent. 
It is with reluctance that I have found room at all for 
the paragraph. I felt that I was in honour bound to 
inform the readers of the result of my enquiry about 
Lohani. 


The Cattle Problem 
Mr. Andrews has sent me the following cutting 
for dispcsal. 


“What other country on earth pays such a 
staggering price for the veneration of an animal? 
asks the June issue of 7'’he Round Table, the Quarterly 
Review of the Politics of the British Commonwealth, 
Figures are supplied by the article entitled, ‘The 
Disabilities of Rural Indian’, showing that the anual 
economic loss ‘is greater than the total revenue of 
British India ’,— an economic waste which is ‘almost 
unbelievable’. The article referred to poiats out 
that ‘the regared, even veneration, which some of 
the people have for all forms of animal life prevents 
them from restricting its multiplication, even when 
it comes into direct economic competition with men 
for the produce of the soil, or makes it impossible 
for him to develop it to its full capacity’, and the 
following are the figures representing India’s ‘staggering 
price’ for cow-veneration: 


What surplus oxen cost India... Rs. 1,15,20,00,000 


ue 61,20,00,000 

‘Total... Rs, 1,76,40,00,000 
“ This amonnt calculated at Rs. 15 to the £ equals 
£ 117,600,000, The annual land revouue for British 
Indie, we are told, amounts to 36 crores of 
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— «££, 
so that the annual economic loss due to surpias cattle 
is over four times the land revenue.” 


There is-no doubt that, like the growing poverty of 
India, the cattle problem is growing more and more 
serious. Bat the cattle problem of India is, for the 
yast majority of the population—the Hindus, the problem 
of cow protection taking the expression in its broad 
sense. There is, therefore, no doubt that we shall 
have to pay ‘a staggering price’ for ever. If we have 
no ‘cow veneration , we could make short work of all the 
surplus and dilapidated cattle, and save the seventeen 
hundred and sixty four millions of rupees which the 
writer has dished out for us, S'‘milary, no doubt, we 
cuuld free this land from poverty by killing out all the 
surplus pophlation, all the diseased, all the weaklings, 
and a few thousands of us may then live on this vast 
surface of the earth, with a few pistols or some more 
quickly working weapon of destruction for ridding our- 
selves of those men and animals ferocious or otherwise, 
whom we may regard as a burden. But in India, like 
the poor and the diseased everywhere we shall have to 
have our brethren the cattle also, and we must, therefore, 
solve the cattle problem as the poverty problem along 
our own, Or as some might say, superstitious lines. 1 
have endeavoured to show the way in my address to the 
Cow Protection Confereuce. Within the limitations 
prescribed by religious sentiment, we must adopt the 
latest scientific methods. We must resort to scientific 
castration, we must find out an economical method of 
feeding our cattle, we must take the maximum of service 
consistently with the welfare of the cattle, we must 
increase the milk supply from the existing cows and 
buffaloes, and we must make the best economical use of 
the hide of all dead cattle. If we succeed in doing 
these things, we shall haye gone a long way towards 
solying the cattle problem. 


There will still have to be a price paid for religious 
sentiment, but a religious sentiment is not worth the 
name if it is not worth paying for. The money that is 
daily being paid in the name of Cow protection blindly 
and in utter ignorance of scientific facts, can be well 
utilized for the purposes above mentioned. It will make 
no direct veturn, but it will, under better conditions, 
prevent the wicked waste that is going on, and cortain- 
ly save thousands of cattle from the butcher's knife to 
which they fall victim, not because of Musalman or 
Knglish cussedness, but because of Hindu stupidity. To- 
day, because of our ignorance and slothfulness, millions 
of human beings and millions of cattle are dying of 
semi-starvation — a sad reflection upon religious India. 
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Steady Progress. 

The reader will remember my note on the progress 
made in eleyen days in spinning at Satyashram, in 
Baherok. I have now anothe- letter showing further 
progress, which I reproduce below: 


“Perhaps you remember my last letter re: the pro- 
gress I made in spinning within 11 days. I am 
glad to inform you that we have been contina- 
ing the practice of spianing in competition almost 
every day. In the last four years, all our work 
would stop when the rains would set in as the coantry 
at that time becomes a vast sheet of water. Bat 
since your last visit we haye been making steady 
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Fo en ERE eT 
“Progress in our work, inspite of the inclement weather 
of the rainy season. 


2 The total amonnt of yarn produced in the locality, 
which Was only 1 or 2 seers at the time of your 
visit, has reached up to half a mannd per month. 
The progress made by the boys of the national 
school is much more encouraging. The speed of a 
boy of 16 haz come up to 730 yards of 15 counts 


per hour. The quality of the yern is also appreciably 
improved. 


“As regards the wheels, they are the same 
machines, shown to you in the demonstration held 
in the Ashram Compound. We have only changed 
the spindles. We hope to make furthep progress. 
May we have your sympathy and blessings!” 


If the authorities continue their faith in the spinning 
wheel unabated, I have very little doubt that progress 
in spinning will also be continuous. 


Congress Yarn 
A correspondent from Conjeeveram writes: 


“You have introduced a new factor into our 
politics, and that is Khaddar. ‘The common people 
have evinced very great interest in working it up. 
Up to the end of April, 1925 eighteen thousand 
yards of yarns have been sent as subscription. But 
the senders do not know what has ‘become of the 
yarn. Neither the district nor the provincial Com- 
mittees inform ss to what is going on. Could we 
send subscriptions direct to you?” 


Another correspondent from Burra Bazar writes: 

“JT regalarly send the yarn I spin to my 
District Congress Committee. But the answer to 
the question what is being done to it is that it is 
being eaten up by the rats. I would like you to 
enquire into this and provide a remedy.” 


I have picked up samples ont of the many com- 
plaints received by me. I have no anthority to receive 
Subscriptions. I can receive donations of yara as | do 
from every part of India. But gubseriptions must go 
to authorized channels. It is, however, in order to 
remedy such defects that the proposal to form au All- 
India Spinners’ Association has been mado by me. 
Through it, if the Congress retains spinning os au 
optional part of the franchise and appoints the proposed 
body as its agency to receive spinning subscriptions, 
the defects mentioned can be obviated. Any way I 
have no doubt that some solution will be found by the 
forthcoming meeting of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. Meanwhile I commend the complaints to their 
respective Committees for attention. 


M. K. G. 


The Hindi Navajivau 
arrangements the Hinds 
Navajivan 18 issued on Thursday, simultaneously with 
Young India. The latest articles of Garulhiji, 


made available to the readers of Hindi Navagivan on the 
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are thus 
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same day on which they appear in Young India. 
subscription, Its. 4 only. Apply to, Manger, 


Mavajiran, Ahmedabad, 
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Age of Consent 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Mrs. Dorothy Jinarajadasa has issued a circular 
letter upon o Bill before the Legislative Assembly, 


whose object is to raise the Age of Consent at least to 
14, She has fayoured me with a copy of the circular 
letter which I reproduce below : 


“Iam writing to ask you if you can use your 
influence to obtain support for the Children’s Protec- 
tion Act that is coming up in the Legislative 
Assembly during the next session. I think very 
strongly that, if India is to b3 a great nation honour- 
ed and respected among the nations of the world, 


the blot of child motherhood must be removed from 
her. 


“Last time the Bil] camp up, it received a very 
great deal of support in the country and in the 
Assembly, and I think that during the next session, 
there will not be much difficulty in passing it, if 
only we get a certain amount of expression of public 
Opinion from the people. ‘l'o my certain knowledge, 
there are quite a large number of meetings being 
held all over the country, especially by women, 
supporting this Bill, and I am sure that it is in line 
with the wishes of the majority of women that the 
age for the consummation of marriage for little girls 
should be raised to at least 14. 


“I am sure that it would bs a considerable help 
to the passage of the Bill, if you could express your 
Opinion strongly in support of it, and also urge on 
men and women the importance of both supporting 
the Bill and living up to its principles in daily 
practice,” 


I must confess that I am ignorant of the Bill, but 
I am strongly in favour of raising the Age of 
Consent not merely to 14, bunt even to 16. Whilst, 
therefore, I ean say nothing abont the text of the Bill, 
I should heartily endorse any movement whose object 
is t0 save tanocent girls of tender age from man’s Just. 
A so-called marringe rite ought no longer to confer 


legality upon an immoral and inhuman act which. 
consummation even at the sage of 14, in mv 
humble opinion, undoubtedly is. Sanskrit texis of 
doubtful anthority cannot be involved to sanctify a 


practico which is in itself immoral, I have witsessed 
the ruin of tho health of many a child-mother, and 
when to the horro:s of an early marriage is added 
enforced early widowhood, human tragedy becomes 
complete. Any sensible legislation in the direction of 
raising the Age of Consent will certainly have my 
approval. But I am painfully conscious of the fact that 
even the existing ligislation has proved abortive for 
want of public opinion to support it. ‘he task before 
the reformer in this, as in many other directions, is 
most difficult. Constant and agitation is 
necessary if any real impres:ion is to be made on the 
Hinda public. I wish every success to those who are 
engaged in the noble task of rescuing Indian girls from 
premature old age and early death, and Hinduism frem 
being responsible for bringing into being 
weiklings. 
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Swaraj or Death 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
The following is printed not for its intrinsic worth 
bot for the earnestness of the writer whom I know, and 
for the reason that many people hold similar views:. 


In your “ Young India” of the 25th June I find things which 
I utterly fail to understand. On page 219 under the heading 
“On the verge of it” you have, I think, asked your correspondent 
to explain — ‘Why do you think that we cannot spin and wear 
Khaddar or remove untouchability or be friends with the 
Musalmans till we get Swaraj? How will the withdrawal of 
Englishmen help Hindus to trust the Musalmans or vice verga, or 
open the eyes of blind orthodoxy and better the lot of the 
oppressed people or induce the idle to work the spinning wheel 
and those whose tastes are degraded to revise them and revert to 
Khaddar? Surely if we cannot do these things now under the 
pressure of adversity, we are not likely to do them when we are 
lulled into a sense of false security by nominal Swaraj. What 
is there to prevent us now from attempting or accomplishing all 
or any of these three things if it is not our own unwillingnes:, 
lethargy or worse ?’ 

I cannot say what the correspondent will answer to these 
your queries but I respectfully like to point out to you that your 
assertion —that without Kbaddar, Hindu-Muslim unity and the 
removal of untouchability there can be no Swaraj —also appears 
to be based on wrong premis:s, There appears to be Some truth 
also in the alternative assertion of your correspondent, and in his 
support I say this: 


(1) The spinning and use of Khaddar will be wholly popula- 
rised only after the establishment of Swaraj and not before, The 
reasons are as follows : 


The Government is a part arid parcel of every society. Every- 
body seeks its help every moment, For the time being life, honour 
and property of all individuals under the Government are entrusted 
to it. Some have to win cases, some to get titles and honours, 
some are to be provided with appointment and so on. Everybody 
can do without the Government help only for a fixed period of 
time and that only a small one but nobody can do without it 
(the Government) for a longer period. Everywhere in the country, 
specially in my district, the use of Khaddar is a symbol of anti- 
Government sentiment, It is regarded as the dress of the febel, 
It may not have been enacted in any code of law but in practice 
it is so. You must be knowing that in this country law is one 
thing and its administration is another. Everybody is afraid of 
incurring the displeasure of the Government side. How can it, 
vis. the use of Khaddar with its antecedents be popular? The 
heroes and the soldiers alone will take it up but not the mass. 
Thus the use of Khaddar will not be popular before Swaraj. In 
fact the use of Khaddar is a crime now. You may ask how will 
the people fight and overthrow this Government when they are so 
coward as not to use even Khaddar? Mahatmaji, any great event 
takes place in the world only through divine agencies and the 
Feasona are inexplicable to men. Overthrow of such a mighty 
Government will be effected really through divine agencies and 
outwardly through a great national excitement amounting to a 
temporary madness on the part of a'l or at least the majority of 
the Indian people. And everybody will afford during the great 


national excitement to be so mad, fearless and brave fur s me 
time for this purpose, 


After Swaraj it will be popular, for there will be no necessity 
of fear from the use of Khaddar. Besides, the people will be 
encouraged to use it and they will also try to seek the favour of 
the nationalists forming the Government as we find in District 
Boards and Municipalities these days under nationalists, Above 
all, there will be a legislation declaring the use of foreign cloth 
a @ crime, as every nation has done and is doing to encourage 
home industries, 
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(2) There can be no permanent Hindu-Muslim unity fore 
Swaraj. The reasons are as fol'ows: 


During my boyhood one of my paternal uncles told me story 
which runs thus — ‘Once there were two young men who were 
fast friends, They appeared to have bad two bodies but one soul, 
Their parents did not like it and were on the look-out to effect 
enmity between these friends. They proclaimed probably by 4 
beat of drum a handsome reward to any one successfully 
effecting a breach between the friends, One old woman popularly 
known as “ Kutni” undertook the task, She went to the friends 
and called only one of them apart from the other bat witain his 
(other friend’s) sight. She took her mouth to the ears of the 
friend whom she had called apart, pretended to say something 
to him, said nothing and weat away. The man returned to his 
friend who was left behind and was asked to state what the 
woman had told him, The poor man stated that she had said 
nothing. Suspicion naturally arose in the mind of the other man 
who saw so many performances with his own eyes and was in 
the dark as to theie purposes and r-sult, and it developed. In 
course of time their friendship came to an end and the woman 
got the reward,’ 


Exactly in the same way, Mahatmaji, please do not expect 
perfect unity between the Hiodus and Musalmans so long as the 
third party, with not oaly all the available reasources of the 
country but also with thos? of the whole British Empire and with 
a clear knowledge that its very existence depends only on the 
disunion and quarrel among the several races inhabiting this 
country, is always persistently trying every moment to keep the 
people fighting among themselves, You are too anxious for 
Hindu-Muslim unity as a road to Swaraj but if you please 
think of it over and over again, 1am sure you will arrive at a 
conclasion that the overthrow of this Government and establish- 
ment of S waraj in this country are the road of the peace and unity 
among th2 several communities of the country and not the vice 
versa. Permanent unicy is impossible before Swaraj, 


Uatouchability even cannot be removed before Swaraj is 
established in this country. The reasons are as follows: 

Anything and everything done for the good of the country 
is opposed by the present Government and at its insinuation by 
ics native allies. The removal of untouchability ia for the good 
of the country and hence it has been and will be thwarted 
by the Government, You are a reformer, Your followers in 
Travancore were so much barrasscd by the Government there at 
Vaikam, If you want that the untouchables be given certain 
rights and privileges in a certain Hindu-temple, there will be 
a protest from the orthodox section of the Hindu community 
but is it not a fact that this Government c»mes and will come 
to help them against the untouchables? How can you succeed 
in this matter unless and until you remove this Government ? 
At present, Mahatmaji, for any thing evil in this country this 
Government is alone responsible. You are supported in this your 
programme by the majority of the Indian pecple but it is not 
fulfilled only owing to the exis'erce of this Government. 


There is much truth in what you say in regard to your triple 
programme but I most respectfully suggest that the practical side 
of the human affair is certainly overlooked by youin a certain 
degree. The country and we, your soldiers, are faithfully carrying 
out your orders to the exteat we can. But it ia my prayer that 
kindly think of Swaraj first aud of any other thing afterwards, 
Swaraj alone will solve all national troubles. You have already 
declared that if the people fail to complete the Khaddar programme 
by the end of this year, you will give the country a programme by 
following which fhere will be either Swaraj or death to all 
patriots. I think you remember it. Please make haste or every 
thing will get dall. The time has almost arrived when you should 
publish jour programme and call upon the nation eiiher to win 
Swaraj or to die. 


There is some truth in the correspondent's reasoning. 
Bat he is wholly wrong in imputing all evil to the 
Government. After all, is there not a great deal of 
truth in the saying that a people get the Government 
they deserve? If we had not been a people easily duped 
and as easily subdued, we would not have succumbed to 
the blandishments or the force of the Kast India 


Company and given up handspinning or Khaddar, If 
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the Hindus and Masalmans had been living like 
brothers, the British satraps could not have divided us. 
And it is libsllous to blame the Goverament for the 
existence of untouchahility. Probably if the Government 
had no fear of a revolt of orthodoxy they wonld have 
made short work of untouchability loag ag». I do not 
know a single casa in which the Gove::mont have 
obstructed that reform. The correspondent is wrong in 
imputing blame to the British Governmoat for the 
Vaikam business. It is solely due to the timidity of 
the indigenous Government, I am no lover of the 
existing system of Government. But I shall fail to 
destroy it, if in my rage I lose the faculty for dis- 
crimination. ‘Give the devil his due’ is a sound proverb 
worth bearing in mind. 


But I fully suspect that when Khaddar 
powerful enough to oust foreign cloth, the 
will probably endeavour to kill it. 
that it is or need be a rebel’s dress. 
that there is a subtle 


becomes 
Government 
I refuse to believe 

What is true is 
propagania against Khaddar ia 
Government circles. I am told that the wearing of 
Khaddar place} the wearer under observation. He 
cannot get the facilities he would otherwise get in 
Government circles. But there is nothing to prevent 
the general body of people from adopting Khaddar. 
Surely Swaraj will not drop from the clouds. It will 
be the fruit of patience, perseverance, ceaseless toil, 
courage and an intalligent apprecistion of the environment. 
Even the ‘divine agency’ of which the correspondent 
writes will ba available to prayerful toil, not laziness of 
mind or body. Prayer withoat labour is like fai‘h with- 
out works — a Dead Seaapple. Whilst therefore we may 
not have complate exclusion of foreign cloth, we might 
at least make a ‘decent show’ of Khaddar before Swaraj 
is won. What is, there, for instance, to prevent 
Congressmen from wearing Khaddar on all occasions or 
from spinning? Or are they to be expected to wear 
Khaddar and spin after Swaraj is established? Are we 
angels merely waiting for the establishment of national 
Government to flap our wings? We may not have an 
ideal communal unity before Swaraj. But what is there 
to prevent a workable unity? Is it not rather a fact that 
we distrust one another too much really to desire Swaraj ? 


The correspondent’s mistake lies in his misconception 
of the function of Government. He ovidently thinks 
that an ideal Government is that which orders everything 
for us 80 that we need not even think for ourselves. 
Whereas, in truth a Government that is ideal governs the 
least. It is no self-government that leaves nothing for 
the people to do. That is pupilage — our present state. 
My correspondent is evidently unable as yet to mse 
superior to that state. But if we are to attain Swaraj, 
a large number of us must outgrow enforced nonage 
and feel our adolescence. We must govera ourselves 
at least where there is no deadly opposition from armed 
authority. The triple programme is the test of our 
capacity for self-governmeat. If we impute all our 
weaknesses to the present Government, we shall never 
shed them. 

The correspondent reminds me of a statement made 
by me at Belgaum that probably at the end of the year 
if there is not much headway made, I would find a 
way whereby we could make our final choice and say 
‘Death or Swaraj’. He has evidently in mind some 
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strange upheaval in which all distinction between violence 
and non-violence will be abolished. Such confusion will 
most assuredly lead to self-indulgence is not self-rale. Self- 
indulgence is anarchy, and though anarchy is every time 
better then slavery or suppression of self it is a state 
which I would not only have no hand in consciously 
bringing into being bat which I am by nature unfitted to 
bring about. Any method of ‘Death or Swaraj’ that I 
may suggest will always avoid confusion and anarchy. My 
Swaraj will be therefore not a result of murder of others 
but a voluntary act of continuous self-sacrifice. My 
Swaraj will not be a bloody usurpation of rights but the 
acquisition of power will be a beautiful and natural fruit 
of duty well acd truly performed. It will, therefore, 
provide amplest excitement of the Chaitanya type not 
of the Nero type. I have no formula at the present 
moment but with my correspocdent I share the belief 
that it will be a divine guidance. I am awaiting the 
sign. It can come, often does come when the horizon 
is the blackest. But I know that it will he preceded 
by the rise of a class of young men and women who 
will find full excitement in work, work and nothing but 
work for the nation. 


Khaddar Workers’ Census 
(The following figures will speak for themielves. I 
am glad almost all the important centres have expedited 


their reports. M. K. G.] 
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A Common Script 
{By M. kK. Gandhi) 

If we are to make g 0d our claim as one nation, we 
saveral things in common. We have a 
ranniog through a variety of creeds 
We haye common disabilities. 
endeavouring to show that a common material for our 
dress is not only desirable but necessary. We need 
also a commoa language not in supersession of the 
vernaculars, but in addition to them. It is generally 
agreed that that medium should ba Hindustani —a 
resultant of Hindi and Urda, neither highly Sanskritized, 
nor highly Persianized or Arabianized. The greatest 
obstacle in the way aro the numerous scr:pts we haya 
for the vernarculars, Jf it is possible to adopt a 
common seript, we should remove a great hindrancs ia 
the way of realizing the dream, which at present it is, 
of having a common language. 


must have 
common culture 


and sub-creeds. I am 


A variety of scripts is an obstacle in more ways 
than one. It constitutes an effectual barrier against the 
acquisition of knowledge. The Aryan languages have so 
much in common that, if a great deal of time had not 
to be wasted in mastering the different scripts, we should 
all know several languages withouf*much difficulty; for 
instance, most peoyle who have a little knowledge of 
Sanskrit would have no difficulty in understanding the 
matchlés3 creation of Rabindra Nath Tagore, if it wa3 
all printed in Devanagari script. But the Bengalee 
script is a notice to the non-Bengzlis — “hands off”. 
Conversely, if the Bengalis knew the Devenagari script, 
they would at once be able to enjoy the marvellous 
beanty and spiritnality of Tulsidas and a host of other 
Hindustani writers. Whea I returned to India in 1905, 
Thad a ¢ommunication from a sowiety whose head- 
quarters were, I believe, in Calcutta, and whose cbject 
was to advocate a common script for all India. I do 
not know the activities of that society, but iis object is 
worthy, and a great deal of ‘srbstautivl work can be 
done by a few earnest workers ia this direction. here 
are Obvious limitations. A common script for all India 
is a distant ideal. A common script for all those who 
speak the Indo-Sanskrit languages, including the 
Southern stock, is a practical ideal, if we can but shed 
our provincialisms. There is little virtue, for instance, 
in a Gujarati clinging to the Gujarati seripi. A provinei«l 
patriotism is good where it feeds the larger stream of 
All-India patriotism, as the latter is good to the extent 
that it serves the still largor ead of the universe. But 
® provincial patriotism that says “India is vothing. Gujarat 
is all,” is wickedness.. I have selected Gujarat beeansy it 
is the half-way house, and becanso I am myself a 
Gujarati. In Gujarat, somowhat fortunately, those who 
settled the principles of primary edneation, decided to 
make Devanagari seript compulsory. Nvery Gujarati boy 
or girl, who ‘has passed through a school therefore 
knows both the Gujarati and the D.vanagari scripts. If 
the committee had cecided upon purely Devanagari script, 
it would have been better still. No doubt, the ressarch 
scholars would still have learnt the Gajarati seript for 
deciphering old manuscripts, bat the Gajirati boy's energy 
would have been spared for more nseful labour, if he 
had to learn only one instead of two scripts. ‘The 


committee that selled the edutation scheme for 


Maharashtra, was more enlightened, and it simply required 
the Devanagari script. ‘he resalt is that a Mahratte 
reads, so far a3 mere reading is concerned, Tulsidas with 
as much facility as he reads Takaram, and Gujaratis and 
Hindostanis read, Tukaram with equal facility. The 
committee in Bengal, on the other hand, ruled otherwise, 
with the result we all know and many of us deplore. 
The treasures of the richest Indian vernacular have been 
rendered most difficult of access as if by design. That 
Deyanagri should be the common script, I suppose, does 
not need any demonstration — the deciding factor being 
that it is the seript known to the largest part of Jndia. 


These reflections arise, because, I was called upon to 
solve, during my visit to Cuttuck, a practical question. 
There is a tribe wedged between the Hindi speaking 
people in Bebar and Uriya speaking people of Orissa. 
What was to be done for the education of its children ? 
Were they to be taught through Uriya or throngh 
Hindi? Or were they to be taught through their own 
dialect and if they were, was the script to be Devanagari 
or a new invention. ‘The first thought of the Utkal 
friends was to absorb the tribs amongst the Uriyas. 
The Beharis would think of absorbing them in Behar, 
and if the elders of the tribe were consulted, they 
would most probably and naturally say that their dialect 
was just as good as the Uriya or the Boshari, and that 
it should be reduced to writing. And for them it 
would be a toss whether the script to be adopted should 
be Devan:gari or Uriya, if not even a newly invented 
script, as has happened in modera times in at least two 
instences I know. ndeayouring to think in terms of 
all-India I suggested to my friends that, whilst it was 
proper for them to strengthen the Uriya language 
among the Uriya speaking people, the children of this 
tribe should be taught Hindi and naturally the script 
should be Devanagari. A spirit that is so exclusive and 
narrow as to want every form of speech to be per- 
petuatel and developed, is anti-national and  anti- 
universal, All undeveloped and unwritten dialects 
shonld, in my humble opinion, be sacrificed.and merged 
in the great Hindastani stream, It wou'd be a sacrifice 
only to be nobler, not a snicide. If we are to have a 
common language for cultured India, we must arrest the 
growth of auy process of disintegration or multiplication 
of langnages and seripts., We must promote a common 
langaage. ‘The beginning must naturally be made with 
the script, and until the Hindu-Muslim qaestion is 
solved, confined perhaps to Hindu India. If I could 
have my way, I would make the learning of Devanagari 
script and Urdn ssript, in addition to the established 
provincial script compulsory ia all the provinees and I 
wuld print #2 Hovanagari-chief books in the different 
vernaculars with a literal translation in Hindnsthani. 


Unfortnastely, not many Congressmen haye taken the 


trouble of learning the Devanagari script, and fewer still 
the Urdn script. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Scriptural 
prayers recited in the Satyagrahn Ashram, Sabarmati, 
st the morning and evening congregations, Printed in 
Deva Nagari characters, 868 Pages, Price three anuer, 
Superior Edition (Tastefally bound in Khaddar, with 
rounded corners.) Annas 10, 


Apply to ;—™Mamrger, Young Uadia, Aimaiabad, 
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Hook Worm and Charkha 
(By M. K. Gan lhi) 
In the letter onclosing the cutting about cattle, dealt 
with elsewhere, in this issue, Mr. Andrews writes: 

“T have just had with me here Dr. Tendrich 
of the Rockfeller International Health Board who 
has been ploddirg away in Madras. He tells me 
that on exumination 92 to 85 p. ¢. of the peasantry 
have hook-worm, and other infections from night-soil 
like Typhoid and Dysentery, which are rife owing 
to evacuations gettivg everywhere mixed up with the 
water supply. He says that they were just in the 
same condition as the Negroes in the Southern 
States twenty years ago. The consequence also was 
the same, — no vitality, a wretched life of weakness. 
Now in the very same States today there is pros- 
perity and vitality, because hook-worm, typhoid etc. 
have been conquered by the night-soil being got 
under control. He said to me that if a change were 
made in the peoples’ habits in this direstion by the 
very simple method of a village drainage, which 


would be filled in every six months, and then every 


six months afterwards dug out and used as a perfectly 

safe fertilizer as they do mostly in China, Japan and 

the States, the economic gain is so great as to be 
quite incalculable. My point is that the Charkha has 

Opened the village problem, but it has not solved it. 

And if you say that it alone will solve it, by 

concentrating on it alone, that is too narrow. The 

cattle problem and the sanitation problem is equally 
vital.” 

In this paragraph Mr. Andrews has reised the 
question of sanitation. I am not blind to the necessity 
of sanitation, I became a sanitary reformer long before 
I discovered the Charkha. I was myself carrying on 
at the farm in Phcenix, Natal, experiments in burying 
night-soil and converting it into rich manure. We had there 
no scavenger; we were Our Own scavengers, and as Mr. 
Andrews himself knows one could walk about the 
settlement in Phoenix bare-footed without the danger of 
treading upon any dirt. The same treatment of night- 
soil is being continucd at the Satyagraha Ashram on the 
banks of the Sabarmati. But I do not carry on any 
propaganda about it, for the simpie reason that it cannot 
solve the problem of the daily growing poverty 
immediately and directly. Morcover, in dealing with 
this question of insanitation, one has to fight against 
old prejudices and old habits. It is a matter of sustained 
education and one that cannot be dealt with without 
State aid. I regret to have to confess that ingrained 
bad habits handed down from generation to generation 
do not yield to persuasion. Legislation seems to me to 
be the only effective remedy. 

' But the same objection does uot apply to the Charkha, 
On the contrary, it is to be the precursor of every reform, 
and if I can only concentrate the attention of the 
nation upon the Charkha, it will automatically solve all 
the other problems and pave the way for legislation 
where legislation is raquired. The Charkha is calculated 
to make an immediate return, be it ever so small, to 
the individual. It presents the least difficulty in its 
working. Thore is no rooted prejadice against it. Hes 
the simple folk at least it requires no elaborate reasoning. 
It needs the smallest capital, It is the only constructive 
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effort that is possible on a natioval scale. It is fraught 
with tremendous political consequences if it becomes 
successful, and seeing that it cannot succeed without 
cooperation, it makes for a mighty cooperative effort. 
Henco the claim that concontration on Charkha alone 
leads to Swaraj, and if this is too strong a proposition, 
let it be put in another way —‘ without the Charkha and 
all it implies there is no Swaraj, and therefore a wise 
economist will concentrate his attention upon the Charkha 
alone knowing that the rest will follow.’ 

Let mo diagonise the disease a little deeper. It is 
not the drain that matters so much as poverty, and it 
is not even poverty that matters so much as idleness 
which was at first enforced, and has now become a habit 
that matters. The drain may be stopped and poverty 
is merely a Symptom, but jdleness is the great cause, 
the root of all evil, and if thas reot can be destroyed, 
most of the evils can be remedied without further 
effort. A nation that is starving has little hope or 
initiative left in it. It becomes indifferent to filth and 
disease. Jt says of all reforms ‘to what good?’ That 
winter of despair can only be turned into the ‘sun-shine 
of hope’ for the millions only through the life-giving 
wheel, the Charkha, 


At The Rotary Club 


The Guardian has yery kindly observed that 
Gandhiji has during his prolonged stay in Bengal been 
able to dispel the fears of those who, never doubting 
his sincerity, had doubts about his friendliness to his 
opponents and critics. It is this feeling of relief which 
I suppose is shared by many Kuropsan friends also that 
led up to the invitation to Gandhiji from the Rotary 
Clab to address them on the ‘ Kconomic and Spiritual 
value of the Charkha’. Gandhiji was rather chary of 
having that as the title of his subject, as he had fears 
that the word ‘ Spiritual’ might alarm some. But the 
friends who personally came to give him the invitation, 
—Mr, James, the President and Mr. Weston, the Direc- 
tor of Industries, — insisted on the word ‘ Spiritual * 
rather than ‘moral’, and Gandhiji agreed. 

The meeting which was held in Grand Hotel last 
Tuesday was in more respects than one a momentous 
ono and perhaps unique in the history of the Club. 
The parent Club in America has over. 40 branches in 
all parts of the world and has as its motto ‘Service 
beforn Self.” It has over a hundred thousand members, 
and only one branch in India viz. the Caleutta Branch. 
Sir Surendranath Bannerjea who some years ago Was 
invited to address the Club described it as a * World- 
wide organisation’ ‘helping to draw Europeans and 
Indians together.’ It was thus in the fitness of things 
that the directors should have resolved to invite Gandhiji 
to speak te them — Gandhiji whom, as the President 
said, thoy welcomed as a great social reformer and. as 
one who had ‘thronghout his life put service before 
self’, and the pivot of whose activities was the spinning 
wheel. Kvery club has its reactionary element and _ it 
seems that the members who make up this element 
questioned at the preceding meeting of the Club the 
propriety of the invitation and pronounced in favour of 
‘sacking ’ the whole lot of Directors concerned in invit- 
ing a man like Gandhi. But we are told the ‘mis- 
gaided ’ Directors were‘quite impeninent and went even a 
step further by having a strictly vegetarian luncheon in 
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honour of the gaest. There were no less than a hundred 
Britishers present, with a sprinkling of Indian guests, 
and it was a ‘ Ladies Day.’ No wonder Gandhiji parti- 
cularly appreciated the ‘ delicate courtesy’ extended to 
him of making their luncheon a Bengali widows ’ 
luncheon, and the invitation to speak on a subject as 
uninteresting as the potato and cabbage menu spread 
before them. 

I do not think it is necessary to repeat the econo- 
mic argument about the Charkha. The readeis of 
Young India are quite familiar with it. The claims 


of the tekii (Dr. Besant’s twirligig) which Gandhiji 
carries about with himself wherever he goes as the 
competitor of the Spinning-mills, were as seriously 


listened to as they were advanced by the speaker. The 
mills could not possibly reagh even a fraction of the 
millions living in the seven hundred thousand 


villages spread over the vast area of the country, most 
of them not even reached by the railway line. A tenth 
of the popalation lived on one meal a day consisting of 
dry bread and a pinch of dirty salt, and did not even 
accordidg to the liberal computation of Lord Curzon get 
On an average more than Rs. 3 «a month per head. 
“ Does not a sum of Rs. 5 or 6 per month added to this 
paltry income mean a fortune to them? Well then the 
spinning wheel. means that to the millions.” It was the 
only thing that could be made universal, only thitg 
which did not require any special skill to learn and 
which was a marvel of cheapness. ‘he speaker frankly 
could not think of a device more eminently fitted to 
solve the problem of the economic distress, famine and 
flood in India. 

And if the economic argument was _ unassailablo, 
the spiritual which flowed from it was equally so. If 
the mills made superfluous additions to the treasures of 
the already rich, “the spinning wheel was certainly 
Spiritually superior to it in as much as it filled the pockets 
not of those who were already rich buat of the starving and 
the needy millions. “I read with deep interest” said 
Gandhiji, “ Drummond's book on ‘The Natural Law in 
the spiritual world’ long ago, and I am sure that if 
I had that writer's facile pen, I would demonstrate even 
better that there is a spiritual law in the natural world.” 
He had read books by sane men seriously advocating 
electrocution to end the race of the starving and the 
diseased and the infirm, It may be an eminently eco- 
nomical remedy, but it was not a human or a spiritual 
remedy. In the spinning wheel he was offering to his 
countrymen a spiritual remedy, a remedy with which 
they had been familiar for ages, and a remedy which 
if seriously tried would save them from the hideous 
consequences that town and factory life inyolyed. And 
need he say anything as to the spiritual reaction on 
the miad, of the simple instrament? Weill so mapy 
who had tried it bore witness to the fact thai it brought 
peace to the distracted and troubled mind, and the 
genius of Goethe had woven that effect into song for 
ages, when he represented Margaret spinning away at 
the wheel and through ita inspiration spinning out of 
her lips a song as perfect as the yarn from the wheel, 
He was not an enemy of inventions, said he, clinching 
the argument, but as matter misplaced was dirt, all 
inventions misplaced were abominations, to be shanned 
if they did not add to haman dignity and peace, 


Questions were invited by the President a8 soon a8 
Gandhiji concluded. I am afraid the debate was not 
a3 lively as one might have expected. Mr. Hobbes, the 
comic asset of the Club, did speak, but was igaored, and 
the Director of Industries betrayed his ignorance of the 
Bengal village when he said that yarn could never be 
a marketable commodity. He seemed for the moment 
to have forgotten his history when he said that home 
spun could scarczly be woven into cloth. He should 
have known that hundreds of thousands of yards of 
cloth left the shores of India for export abroad when 
no one knew the use of the machine. 


Gandhiji had studiously avoided the political aspect 
of the spianing-wheel throughout his discourse, but 
Dr, Sarbadhikari, a Rotarian, who spoke last compelled 
him to do so. ‘If the spinning wheel’, he asked in 
effect, ‘had played such a large part in Hindu ritual 
and was a living thing in the Bengali home, how had it 
fallen into disuse? Is it not the cost of the product 
of the wheel which has driven it out?’ That, said 
Gandhiji, involved the spiritual aspect too. If he had 
the authority of Queen Elizabeth he would deal with 
the question just as she had dons. She made it criminal 
for her people to use Holland lace, and imported work- 
men from abroad to teach the peop'e how to make 
lace, and interdicted the use of lace until then. He 
was not an out and ont fres trader and he wou'd if he 
could effectively stop all import of foreiga cloth by 
heavy import duties. ‘And you have asked’ said he 
warming up, ‘how the industry had died. Well it is 
a painfal answer, bat I must give it. Jt was made tu die.’ 
He could have narrated the whole bloodcurdling tale 
which tarnishes the record of the East India Company, but 
he refrained. ‘It would make the the blood of every 
honest man and woman boil to turn over the pages 
written not by Indians but by the servants of the 
Company. When I tell you that people had to cut off 
their thumbs in order to escape the terrorism set forth, 
you would understand the position. The Charkha was 
not living in every home as Dr, Sarbadhikari had said, 
it had b2en killed, and it was now being revived. 
Kvery country had to organise its industries, and it did 
not matter if they had to pay more for their products 
in the beginning. ‘Service before Self’ was the motto 
of the Club, and the speaker reminding them of it said, 
“ You are trustees of the welfare of the people of India, 
You will have to put service be‘ore self and teach them 
to feel that they should not -have Manchester Calico or 
mill-made cloth when they can make cloth in their 
own homes.” He instanced the competition between a 
foreign Steam Navigation Company and as British 
Company, where the former went the length of selling 
tickets almost ‘fres for deck passengers which vurce used 
to cost Rs, 91, and said: ‘Healthy industry cannot 
stand that competition. You will educate the world 
Opinion against sach immoral competition, 1 want fair 
competition, and no favour.” After this answer was 
given, I have no doubt Dr, Sarbadhikari did not regret 
having ssked the question that he did, 


M. D. 
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Notes 
The late Dr. Bhandarkar 


The death of Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar removes 
from our midst a celebrated Sanskrit scholar and social 
reformer. Dr. Bhanderkar's services to Sanskrit 
learning will be always remembered. He made Sanskrit 
learning by Kpglish-speaking Indians easy, interesting 
and popular. The Sanskrit text-kooks written by him 
still retain their popularity. His researches won the 
recognition and admiration of Oriental scholars through- 
-Out the worl. Dr. Bhandarkar was as ardent a social 
reformer as he was a ripe Sanskrit scholar. A grateful 
country will ever cherish the memory of the deceased 
scholar. I tender my respectful condolences to his 
family. 


The Forthcoming A. I. C. C. 


I hope that every member of the A. I. C. C. unless 
he is prevented by unforeseen circumstances, will make 
it a point to attend the forthcoming meeting of the 
Committee and take part in its deliberations and register 
his vote. The change sought to be made in the consti- 
tution can only be justified, if there is a unanimous 
and insistent demand for it. Unanimity and insistence 
can Only be proved by every member attending even at 
considerable inconvenience and sacrifice if necessary. It 
wiil not do for members to assume snything as a foregone 
conclusion, and let those who attend do what they like. 
Absence from the meeting will be presumed to be a 
Sign of want of sense of-responsibility unless the absence 
is otherwise duly accounted for. Members should realise 
that I have not worried them throughout the year, .and 
but for the emergency I would certainly not have 
worried them now. In my opinion, a meeting of the All- 
‘India Cungress Committee and the expense attendant 
upon it, can only be warranted if a new policy has to be 
initiated, or important resolutions of an educative character 
are required to be passed. ‘The intention at first was 
to hold the meeting on the Ist of October in Bombay. 


But it was suggested that an earlier meeting will be 


more convenient for the members of the Committee, 
and that it could be more conveniently held at Patna. 
There is hardly a place which is equally suitable for all. 
When Bombay was thonght of, the Bengalis were 
perturbed. Patna having been appointed, there is a 
protest from far off Sindh, I wish it was possible for 
me to please all the members and all the provinces in 
justifying the choice of Patna. I can only say that it 
was selected because many considered that it was the mest 
suitable place, and more especially, because Pandit Moti: 
lalji desited it after consulation with his colleagues in 
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the Assembly. And I had no-hesitation in fixing Patna 
when I knew the Panditji’s health would be hetter 
conserved by selecting Patna as the venue. He is by 
no means yet strong or completely restored. Asthma- 
tic spasms are only under check ard are kept so by 
the greatest vigilance and care. I, therefore, hope that 
no member will absent himself because Patna is too far 
away for him. 


All-India Spinners’ Association 


It is my intention, too, at the same meetiny, if all 
goes well, to inaugurate the All-India Spinners’ 
Association. 1 would like, therefore, all Kbaddar workers 
who are interested in its inauguration, and who have 
valuable suggestions to make, to attend at Patna whether 
they are members of the A. I. C. C. or not. I would 
like them to advise Babu Rajendra Prasad of their 
intention to attend and of the addresses where they 


would be staying. If they require Babu Rajendra 
Prasad to arrange for their food and lodging, they 
should give him due notice. I have requested 
Rajeudra Babu to advertise the charges it would be 


necessary for intending visitors to pay if they want him 
to make the arrangements for them, 


Why not All Parties 

The idea running through my mind is to lighten 
the burden of he forthcoming Congress, to adjust differ- 
ences that there may be amongst Congress men, and to 
explore avenues, if any, of common action by all parties, 
so that the Congress may be free to discuss and initiate 
new policies and new programmes if any. It may be 
asked why I am not inviting leaders of other parties 
also to meet at Patna. I had given most anxious 
consideration to the matter, and I haye come to the 
conclusion that such an invitation at this stage will bear 
no fruit. It will be time enough to take the next 
step, when all the Congressmen know their own minds 
and become of one mind. ‘The differences between ths 
Congressmen and others are well-known and well defined. 
It will be for the Congressmen first to consider how 
far 1c is possible for them to go, and then to hold 
consultation with the leaders of the other parties. For 
the time being, I must content myself with giving the 
assuracce to all concerned that I yield to no one in my 
desire to see all the parties united on a common 
platform. But | know that when the differences are 
fundamental, it is difficult, inspite of all the desire 
in the world, to construct a common platform. What 
is true of Chemistry is true of human beings. Incom: 
patibles meet but to explode. What every Congressman 
aims at, and must aim<at, is a real union or combinatiog 
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which would moan strergth, not a patched up make- 
shift which can only weaken the nation, and therefore, 
retard the national cause. 


Khadder in Bihar 


A friend writes from Purulia: 

“As you are expected to come to Vurulia, all 
the people ure baying Khaddar just to wear it 
duriog your stay. Your visit has reminded some 
of these men of their promise to use Khaddar, and 
some are baying it just to escape public critisism. 
Now, if « man ases foreign cloth as a rule, but 
Khaddar on certain occasions, he is a 
hypocrite. And if your visit increases the number 
of such men, what is the Hypocrites never 
help the self-government of any country. ‘There 
was a time when I deemed it a pleasure to present 
Khaddar garments on marriage ceremonies. But 1 
found by experience that it was almost impossible 
to get pure Khaddar locally. What is generally 
bought as such, is made in Japan or in Indian mills, 
and what 1 have bought fom Swaraj Ashram has 
warp made of mill yarn.” 


only wears 


use ? 


{his letter raises two important points One is whether 
there is any use in occasional use of Khaddar? On the 
principle that something is better than xothing even 
an occasional use of Khaddar is to be ercouraged. We 
want to sell home-made, home-woven, and home-spun 
cloth. Any demand for such cloth is, therefore, welcome 
and those who make occasional use are likely to mako 
even habitual use of Khaddar. I would, therefore, 
encourage its use on every occasion. Nor can I endorse 
the remark that those who wear Khaddar on particular 
oveasions are necessarily hypocrites. If a man pretends 
to be what he is not, he is a hypocrite, not one who 
makes no such pretznces. One who drinks secretly 
and makes his neighbour believe that he is a teetotaller 
is a hypocrite to be shunned. A man who makes 
no secret of bis habit of drinking, but omits drinking in 
society, or out of regard for his friencs, is not only 
not a hypocrite, but a sensible and considerate man, 
and there is every hope of his being weaned from his 
habit. If, therefore, the people of Puralia, who are 
reported to be buying Khaddar in view of my forth- 
comiog visit are doing so in order to induce the belief 
in me that they have never worn any other cloth, 
they are undoubtedly hypocrites. But 1 do not believe 
that they are baying Khaddar with any such unholy 
des'gn. It is no secret to me that a vast number of 
people have not yet givon up the habit of using mill- 
made cloth, foreign or indigenous, But they do not 
mind using Khaddar cccasionally, and, since it has now 
become the Congress dress, people who attend Congress 
functions even oceasiona'ly, consider it proper to wear 
Khaddar. Whilst, therefore, 1 should like all thoge 
in Bihar who are buying Khaddar to enable them to 
appear at Congress functions during my tour, to wear 
it habitually, Iam nnable to condemn its use for the 
Occasion of my tour. It is some gain, be it ever so 
small, that the surplus Khaddar stock in Bi'iar will be 
used up, and so much money freed for mannfacture of 
more Khaddar. 

The second point raised by the correspondent is 


serious. The only way to avoid fraudulent imitations 
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is for purchasers to ensure the purity of their parchases. 
Congress organisations, or Kheddar organisations, can do 
a great deal to prevent, or, at any rate, to check the 
evil.. The correspondent states Khaddar stores should be 
run by the Congress in all principal cevtres. Some 
such thing has been attempted, but it is a matter of 
finance. and organisation. The All-India Spinners 
Association is being conceived for the purpose of dealing 
with such evils. Meanwhile I would urge writers like 
my correspondent not to give up Khaddar for want of 
facility. It is because the saccess‘ul organising of Khaddar 
and the spinning wheel means the evoking of all that 
is best in us that I often say that the adoption of the 
spinning wheel will lead to Swaraj. 
Half Khaddar 

The correspondent also deals with the evil of half 
Khaddar being manufactured and sold by Con gress 
organisations. The evil is serioussenough, A Congress 
organisation, which is pledged to se!] Khaddar, cap have 
nothing to do with half-Khaddar. So long as Congress- 
men do not see the simple truth that manufacture of 
half-Khaddar prevents the evolution of handspun yarD, 
spinning will be done indifferently. To subject hand-spun 
yarn to the test of the loom by using it for the warp 
is the surest and the quickest way of improving the 
quality of hand-spun yarn. It is a superstition to 
believe that by and by one would te able to displace 
mill yarn from warp. The difficulty will have to be 
faced one day. It has already been faced by several 
Congress organizations. Thero is no difficulty about 
getting hand-spun yarn woven, if not in the district of 
its production, in some other district. I wish, therefore, 
that Congress organisations should cease to weave or dgal 
in half-Khaddar. 
Cow Protection 

Those who imposed on me the responsibility of 
conducting the All-India Cow Protection Association, 
and those who were responsible for its inauguration may 
rest assured that its affairs have not escaped my attention. 
Only, the more I study the subject, the more 1 realize 
the difficulty of the task. With the protection of 
the cow, in the sense in which I have used it, is 
bound up not merely the welfare of the cattle of all 
India and the good name of Hinduism, but also to a 
very large extent the economic welfare of the country. 
The conviction is also becoming. more and more decp- 
rooted in me that the solution of the prcblem lies in 
the acceptance by the Hindus in particular, and the 
Indians in general, of the methods adopted by the | 
Association. Jn order to enable me to study, or to 
have studied all the literature on cow protection, I invite 
all local Associations and those interested in the cattle 
problem including the agriculture department of the 
Government of India as also the provincial Governments, 
to favour me with such literature and statistics as they 
may possess On the cattle problem, the conducting of 
dairies, tanneries etc. The meeting of the Committee of the 
Association takes place in Bombay on the 3rd inst, at 
which I hope to announce the choice of a Secretary 
and a permanent Treasurer. I hope, too, that these 
who undertook to enroll a certain number of members, 
will be able to announce the fulfilment of thcir under- 
taking. The literature I have asked for may be sent 
to the address of the All-India Cow Protection Associa- 
tion, Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, 
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Spinning at a Government Institute 

There is at Serampore a Weaving institute run by 
the Government of Bengal, through its department of 
Industries, where hand-spinning is being systematically 
taught. I was ourious to know its progress and the 
methods of instruction. I, therefore, applied for 
permission to visit the Institute which was readily 
granted. Mr. Hoogwerf showed me round. ‘There was 
hand-weaving, dyeing, and spinning not restricted to 
cotton only, but extended to jute, silk, ete. 


I propose, however, to confine my attention to coiton- 
Spinning only. I appreciated the anxiety of the staff 
abont it but I discovered at once that there was not 
that technical ability and guidence which one wonld 
expect in a teaching institution. I had gone there to 
find a spinning expe-t with faith in hand-spinning. I 
had expected to find also up to date spinning wheels. 
I say this nut by way of idle criticism, but in the hope 
of definite improvement taking place in the near future. 
Some of the spinning wheels I saw there were indifler- 
ently made and open to the fame objections which I 
have raised in these colamns to many specimens I saw 
during: my tour. Some of them even created a jarring 
sound. The sliveis were also not of the best. Under 
the circumstances I shovld not at all wonder, if in a 
short time one finds » report to the effect that the 
experiment in hand-spinning was a failure. Any 
experiment, before it can be pronounced a failure, must 
be given the fairest chance. It must, therefore, be 
conducted by one who has faith in it, and the requisite 
ability. There is, I uaderstand, a desire to introduce 
instruction in power-loom weaving «also at the Institute. 
As it is, the Institute is living on starvation wages. It 
is intended to promote cottage industiics. In my opinion, 
the introduction of the p)wer-loom will. be a waste of 
public money, and I say this, not because of my disbelief 
in power-looms, but because it does not promote the 
object for which the Institute has been founded. Every 
rupee voted for its management must be devoted to 
the development of Cottage indastries, and, therefore, 
all the activities of the Institute should be devoled to 
the exploration of possibilities of hand-spibning, and the 
antecedent processes and in*truction therein. 

One thing I noticed in the Institute which cin be 
copied by all national institutions where hand-spinning 
is tanght and developed. Mr. Hoogwerf took me to 
his home which contains testing instruments for testing 
the strength and the ccunt of yarn, its evenness, the 
staple vf cotton and the durability of cloth when it is 
woven.  £f some of these simple instruments are kept 
in pational institutions and judiciodaly usel, they will 
help spianers to make rapid progres and to check their 

pinnirg. 

4 mast not omit an institution which is run chiefly 
from the aid of the Government Institute and is situated 
near by It is really a home for girls tv which a mission- 
ary lady has devoted herself. ‘There, too, hand- 
spinning is one of the things taught. Bat my criticism 
applies equally to this Home. The superintendent, inspite 
of all her will to make it a success, cannot do sc, until 
she herself learus the art, so as to enable her to know 
a yood wheel froin a bad and to know when spinning 

done properly. 
eee M. K, G. 


Young China 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 

What can be young India’s Message of friendship 
and sympathy to Young China at this crit cal time? So 
much deperds upon this for the good of the world, 
that it is well to think over very carefully what answer 
we shall give to this question. Let us first of all 
visualise Young China to day, so that it may not be a 
mere abstraction to us. Here is a vivid account given 
by Dr. Hodgkin of the Society of Friends : 

“ China has seen three ways by which capitalist 
domination, with its cultural invasion and its militarist 
and imperialist spirit, can be opposed: 

“ The First is the way of Japun,—the buildiog up of 

economic and military power after the western model. 

But China is turning away from this. She feels 

that she is not a nation of military geniu‘; end in 

any case it is uselecs to imitate the West in armaments 
ialess she can be equal to the west in this resper* 
and compel a hearing. 

“The Sec nd is the way of Undia,—Gandhis 
method of non-vio'eat Non-Coopera‘ion. This spiritual 
resistance is in keeping with some of the teachings 
of Caina’s sages; but on the other hard the Chinese 
feel that it has failed in India, and that there is the 
danger of its breeding a slave spirit, This explains 
the luke-warm reception which Tagore had whea he 
visited China. It i: felt that Gan*hi cannot succeed 
in that way against the aggressive dominating spirit 
of the West. 

“ The Third is the Way of Russia,—the attempt 
to meet the West by a new economic reorganisation 
of society. Young China is finding confirmation 
for her attitude towards Russia in the teaching of 
one of her greatest sages, which resembles sccialism. ” 


We can almost see with our eyes, in the above 
picture, Young China at the cress roads wondering 
which way to tura. And who van say how much Young 
China has. lost, because so few as yet have been able to 
put before her clearly the “ Way of India”. 

Again, what confusion of mind must there be in 
Young China when we read that the belief is held that 
Non-violent Non-cooperation has indue d the ‘Slave 
Spirit’! Yet with the daily sight of these Indian troops 
before them, snd no effective protest made from India 
against this, is Young China to blame for such confusion 
or Young India? 

How sad again to read that Young China is assured 
tbat ia India ‘Non-Violent Non-cooperation has 
failed” ? But who is to blame, if sich an impression 
hes gone every whera abroad ? 

No! Non-violence has not “failed.” Neither has it 
produced the ‘slave spirit’. If 1 were asked to dessribe 
ia a single word what had been its permanent re ult, 
I should unhesitatingly say, ‘ Fearle.saess ’. 

No! Non-Violence has not failed. It has hardly yet 
been tried. For countless ages, goirg right back into 
the brute stage, violence had been the crzed of mankind. 
he animal in man was uppermost. the law of ‘an 
eye for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth’ prevailed. 
Bat first the Buddha came, with h’s law of compas ion, 
and appealed to the spirit ia man to rise above the 
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brute. And man responded to the call in the Far East. 
Then Christ came in Asia on the borders of the West 
and made the same appeal. And man responded, Oh! 
how slowly! in the West. Bat the brute in man has 
eome back again and in East and West ahike. 
Now in onr own day this new appeal of Ahimsa has 
been made, —this time, to East and West alike. It will 
find its levers, not in one country alone, but in many 
lands. It may be rejected and crucified, bnt it will rise 
again. Vor it is the final trath of man’s nature. 


again, 


Young India 


What of the West ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
A European friend thus writes: 

“ What can be done, what would you suggest 
that could be tried in favour of the starving millions 
of the West? By starving millions I mean the 
masse3 of the European and American proletariat 
who are being driven to the abyss, who live a life 
not worth the name, full of the direst privations, 
who can nourish no dream of future relief by any 
form of Swaraj, who are perhaps more hopeless than 
the millions of India because the faith in God, the 
consolation of religion, has left them to be replaced 
by nothing bat hatred. 


“The iron hands which press down the Indian 
nation are at work there also. The devilish system 
is at work in each of these independent countries ; 
politics do not count as there is a close solidarity 
of greed. Vice is devastating these masses who natarally 
try to escape the hell of their life at any cost, at 
the cost of making it a greater hell, and who have 
no longer the outlet of religious hopes, as Christianity 
by siding for centuries with the powerful and the 
greedy has lost all credit. 


“Of course, | expect Mahatmaji to answer that 
the only way to salvation for these macses if there 
is any left, if the whole Western wor'd is not already 
doomed, lies in the application of a disciplined non- 
violent resistence carried On, On a larg» scale. But 
there are no traditions of Ahimsa in the European 
soil and mind. Even the spreading of the doctrine 
would encounter huge difficulties, what about its 
right understanding and application ! ” 


The problem underlying the question so sincerely 
pat by the friend lies outside my orbit I, therefore, 
attempt an answer merely in courteous recognition 
of friendship between the queittioner and myself. I 
confe:s thyt no value attaches to my answer 
what we at'ach to every considered argument, 
neither the diagaosis of the European disease 


remedy in the same sense that I claim to k 
in the case of India. 


save 
I know 
nor the 
now both 


I, however, feel that fundamentally the disease is the 
same in Europe as it is in Indis, in Spite of the fact 
that in the former country the pople enjoy political 
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self-government. No mere transference of political powe’ 
in India wili satisfy my ambition, even thoagh I hold 
such transference to he a vital necessity of Indian 
national life. The peoples of Earope have no doabt 
political power but no Swaraj. Asian and African races 
are exploited for their partial banefit, and they, on their 
part, are being exploited by the raling class oF caste 
under the sacred name of democracy. At the root, 
therefore, the disease appears to bs the same as in India. 
The same remedy is, therefore, likely to be applicable. 
Shorn of all the camouflage, the exploitation of the 
masses of Europa is sustained by violence. 

Violence on the part of the masses will never remove 
the disease. Anyway wp to now experience shows that 
success of violence has been. short-lived. It has 
led to greater violeces. What has baea tried hitherto 
has been a variety of violence and artificial ehecks 
dependent mainly upon the will of the violent. At the 
crucial moment these checks have naturally broken down. 
It seems to me, therefore, that sooner or later, the 
Koropean masses will have to take to non-violence if 
they are to find thsir deliverance. That there is no 
hope of their taking to it in a body and at once does 
not baffle me. A few thousand years are bnt a speck 
in the vast time circle. Someone has to make a begin- 
ning with a faith that will not flinch. I doub' not 
that the masses, even of Hurope, will respond, but what 
is more emergent in point of time is not so much a 
large experiment in non-violence as a precise grasp of 
the meaning of deliverance. 


From what will the masses be delivered? It will 
not do to have a vague generalisation and to answer 
‘from exploitatidn and degradation.’ Is not the answer 
this that they want to occupy the status that capital 
does today? {[f so it can be attained ouly by violence. 
Bus if they want to shua the evils of cypital, ia other 
words, if they would revise the view-point of capital, 
then would strive to attain a juster distribution of the 
products of labour. This immediately takes us to con- 
tentment and simplicity, voluntarily adopted. Under the 
new outlook multiplicity of material wants will aot be 
the aim of life, the aim will be rather their restriction 
consistently with comfurt. We shall cease to think of 
getting what we can but we shall decline to receive 
what all cannot get. It occurs to me that it ought not 
to be difficult to make a suce:ssful appeal to the masses 
of Europe in terms of economics and a fairly successful 
working of such an experiment must lead to immense 
and unconscious spiritual re-uits. { do not believe that 
the spiritual law works on a field of its own. Oa the 
contrary, it expresses itself only through the ordinary 
activities of life. It thus affects the economic, the 
social, and the political fields. If the masses of 
Kurope can be persuaded to adopt the view I have 
suggested, it will be fouad that violenca will be wholly 
nanecessary to attain the aim and they can easily come 
to their owa by following ont the obvious corollaries of 
non-violence. It may even be that what seems to me 
to be so natural and feasible for India, may take 
longer to permeate the inert Indian masses than the- 
active European masses. Bat I mast reiterate my 
confession that all my argament is based on 8u ppositions 


and assamptions and must, therefore, be taken for what 
it is worth. 
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India and South Africa 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The following cable has been received by me from 


Mr. Amed Bhayat, President of a mass meeting of 
Indians held in Durban: 


“The Asiatic Bill in the Union Pariiament is 
far reaching in its results, It is in’qu'tus and 
disastrous to Indian interests and is deliberate violation 
of Gandhi-Smuts understanding to recognize vested 
interests. The Bill provides for allocating residential 
and trading areas only within which Indians may buy 
and lease property. In rural districts Indians will be 
confined to thirty miles from the coast line wherin areas 
may be defined. The result will be that the business of 
thousands of Indians must cease on the expiry of 
present leases. It amounts to compulsory segrega- 
tion deliberate deprivation of Indian pruperty. 
Ultimate aim is apparently repatriation and confisca- 
tion of rights. The right of bonafide Indians to 
enter the Union is seriously jeopardised. Many 
provisions of the Bill will enable the Government to 
declare Indians as prohibited immigrants and domicile 
rightsiwill be practically forfeited, Mere absence over 
three years causes forfeiture. The wives and children 
of domiciled Indians cannot enter the Union after 
five years from Angust 1925. Thonsands ex-indentur- 
ed Indians who are now for thirty years here and 
their descendants may be declared prohibited immi- 
grants and cannot claim domicile. South African 
born Indians domiciled in one province of the Union 
must return to the province of their birth, and there also 
into segregated areas. Indians born here could also 
be declared prohibited immigrants if unsuitable to 
the requirements of the Union. Such prohibited 
Indians will lose all property and vested rights in 
the Union and be driven away. Protest mass 
meeting Natal Indians been called for 31st in J)urben. 
We rely upon you for creating strong influential public 
Opinion so that the Indian Government may be 
roused into determ‘ned action to protect us. Affront 
to Indian nation must be met with dignified 
protests from India. The insult is gratuitous and 
we resent same in a most strenuous and emphatic 
manner. We implore you to press Indian Govern- 
ment to give immediate public expression to 
its attitude as supinencss may be misunderstood by 
all concerned.” 


Although it has been published in the Press, it can 
bear repetition here. I have also received a copy of the 
Gavette containing the full text of the Bill. It is a 
long Bill divided into three chapters containing 27 
sections and a schedule. It. occupies 9 foolscap sides 
closely printed. 1 do rot print the Bill, as without the 
‘aid of previons enactments with which it deals and 
which it modifies or repeals, it is not capable of being 
understood’ by the reader. Suffice it to observe here 
that the cablegram faithfully summarises the restrictions 
sought to be imposed by the Bill. It rednoes the 
position .of the resident Indian population to such an 
extent that, without the Union Government having to 
pay *ny compensation whatsoever, there will be no 
Indian settlers in South Africa within a few years’ time. 
If the provisions of the Bill are applied with enough 
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stringency, there will be powers given to the admini- 
stration to freeze out every Indian, no matter what 
the step may be, in the land of his adoption and even 
of his birth, for the Bill makes no distinction between 
Indians horn in South Afrien and domiciled. The 
safeguards provided by the Bill are all illusory and can 
be rendered perfectly nugatory. That the Bill has not 
yet become law is a matter of little comfort. The Bill 
is an indication of the determination of the Union 
Government to starve the Indians out of South Africa. 
Mr. Malan has made no secret of it. It is a matter 
of time when every Indian will have left South Africa. 
Let the yveader remember, or know, that the 
Chinese lsbourers who were imported for developing 
the gold mines of Johannensburg, were summarily 
repatriated when the government had made up its 
mind. The Chinese had no voice. So it will be with 
Indians unless the Goverment of India choose to do 
its duty. Mr. Bhayat has made a pathetic appeal to us 
here. So far as public opinion is concerned, it is unani- 
mously for the Indian settlers. Unforturately for them 
it is at present ineffective. Such as it is, it will certainly 
be mobilized for the purpose of preventing the impend- 
ing spoliation of onr countrymen in South Africa in 
total disregard of the agreement of 1914, which was 
designed to gnarantes the then rights of the 
Indian residents in South Africa. 


“Mills vs. the Spinning- Wheel 


The Indian Textile Journa] has in an article in one 
of its recent issues tried to set forth in detail an estimate 
of the cost of erecting and running a new spinning mill 
in India under the pregent conditions which deserves a 
careful study from every student of the question of 
mills versus the spinning-wheel. The capital required 
for starting a spinning-mill with 20,000 spindles has, 
in this article, been worked out at twenty lacs of rupees, 
the expenditure under the various heads being as 
follows ; 


existing 


Motive power: One steam turbine, 1000 
H. P., maehinery for the various processes of 


spinning like bale-breaking and: opening Rs. 
machinery, slubbing, roving and intermediate 8, 39,925 
frames, twisting rings, reeling, bundling 
and baling machines and sundries 
Ten per cent. of ocean freight, customs, 
insurance and land carriage wae 83,992 
Land, building, railway siding etc. 2,25,000 
Stock of cotton, coal and stores 5,00,000 
Erection of Machinery 12,000 

Running expenses per month Rs. 
Labour Bi aie 12,000 
Supervision charges ... 3,000 
Office ... zie om he 2,000 
Stores, repaires and renewals 10,000 
Fuel ; — ave vee 7,500 
5 t Memento tie Mert SUG ee 
Rates and taxes owe dis aes 500 
Depreciation on machinery at 5 per 
cent per annum on R8. 9,23,917 ... 3,850 
Depreciation on buildings and land 
at 24 per cent. per annum on 
Rs. 2,25,000... sis sie on 470: 

“The original article which was in Gujarati appeared ip 


“ Navajiyan”, 
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Insurance charges at } per cent. per 
annum on building machinery and 


stock of cotton on Rs. 16,60,900 1,040 


Total 43,860 


Ranning expenditure for six months 


2,63,160 


Total capital investment required 19,24,077 


It will be seen from the above analysis that the 
average monthly expenditure on wages has been calculat- 
ed to be Rs. 12,000. A mill with twenty thousand 
spindles, would employ about 690 hands in all its various 
departments. The aversge monthly income of a mill- 
hand would thns work ont to Rs. 20 approximately. 
{he monthly wage paid in the Ahmedabad Mills to a 
spinner varies from Rs. 22 to Rs. 25, and the boys and 
female labourers who serve a3 doffers ete. get from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 15 permonth. Rs. 20 per month as the average 
earning of a mill-hand therefore would not be an noder- 
estimate. 

The outturn of yarn per spindle per day in such a 
mill would come to 64 oz. of 20's. bringing the antual 
production of yarn to, (44 x 360 x 20,000) 7, « 
46°8 million 073. or 2°925 million pounds. The anal y- 
sis of the eost of production and the profits would be 
as follows: 


Cost of production of yarn per |b.  0-2-10 


Cost of cotton mixing per |b. 10-0 
Wastage at 15% 0-1-6 
Total cost: per lb of yarn -14-4 
Difference per lb of yarn 0-1-8 
Selling price per tb of varn 1-0-0 


As for the earnings from the mill they will be 
distributed among the various people connected with the 
production of yarn as follows:—- 

(1) Six hundred labourers 
wage of Rs. 20 each. 

(2) The agent’s commision—Rs. 2,509 per month. 
(3) Shareholders’ dividend «+ 13.7 per cent on the 
invested capital payable on 20,000shares ofRs. 100 
each amounts to Rs. 22,851 per month. 

It has been assumed in the above calculation that 
the mill would work for all the 30 days of the month. 
As a matter of fact every mill has to stop work for a 
specified number of .days every month to allow holidays 
to the labourers as required by the Factory Acts apart 
from the stoppsges arising out of strikes, over production 
or the necessity for occasional repairs to the machizery. 
All this would bring down the annual ontput of yarn to 
a much lower figure than is estimated here. It will 
further be noticed that for every rupee peid to the 
labourers ss wage the shareholders and the agents 
would get Rs. 1-%0 while the corresponding expenditure 
on stores etc. that have to be imported from the foreign 
countries, as also fuel, oil, taxes, irsurance and the upkeep 
of the office would work ont to Rs. 2-10-6 

Let us now see the results that c ld be achieved 
by laying ont these very twenty lacs of rupees in stating 
spinning wheels. To begin with, you do not need to wait 

till all this capital of 2,000,000 can be collected togetiter 
in Jump tum as it must be in care you have to start a 
mill,—yon can tegin work straight away with whatever 
capital is ready at hand. In a mill, to erect 200,000 
spindles twenty lacs of rupees would be required. In other 


receive a monthly 


words the cost per spindle would come to Rs. 100, The 
yield per day would be 16} tolas of yarn of 20's. Now the 
same Rs. 100 if expended on constructing spinning- 

wheels would give us 14 Charkhas of the Ashram 
pattern, or 20 wheels of the Bihar type that 
won the first prize in the speed tests at the Belgaum 
Congress or twenty five spinning wheels of the Khadi 
Pratishthan pattern that have shown such excellent 
results in the famine relief operations. In Madras, 
Burma or other parts of the country where wood can be 
had cheaply and the rates of wages are not 80 high a 
spinning wheel would cost even less than Rs 5. It may 
therefore sefely be assumed for the sake of our present 
calculation that 16 wheels would be made for Ks, 100, 
Sixteen lacs of rupees would thus give us 2,456,000 spinning- 
wheels. Out of the remaining four lac Rs. 102400 might be 
set apart for meeting organising and supervision expenses 

at the rate of Rs. 40 per 100 wheels, the remaining sum 

of about three lacs being required for stocking cotton. It 
may be mentioned here that since the spinning wheel 

can eesily turn out yarn of 30's out of cotton that would 

yield in a mill yarn of 20's only considerable saving in 

raw materials can ke effected by substituting an inferior 

and cheaper grade of cotton in case of Charkha than 
would be required for the mill. If by proper organisation 
sufficient enthusiasm could be created among the people 
so as to induce them to grow their own cotton in the court- 

yards of their houses or in the adjoining fields, all or at— 
least a good fraction of expenditure on raw materials 

would be saved. 


The art of spinning is extremely easy to learn and 
one ean acquire very good speed in a short while 
if one has only the will. Jf each family span one 
and a quarter tola of yarn of twenty counts per day 
which would require at the most cne to two hours’ work 
on the spinning wheel, it would produce in an year 
ebout ten Jbs. of yarn, assuming ihe number of working 
days in the year to be 320 only. All the expenditure in- 
volved in a mill in meeting the rates and taxes, commission 
charges, baling, bundling transport, rent, middlemens’ 
profits, etc. would be completely eliminated. 
The eggregate preducation of yarn for the year from 
25,600 spinnirg-wheels even if we exclude the yarn that 
would be prcduced if the wheels are fully utilised by other 
members of the family or by neighbours, would ccme 
to 2,560,000 Ibs. If the Charkha atmosphere thus 
created should result in Tak? spinning beecming popular 
the produition of yarn wculd be still further augmented. 
The total production of yarn frcm a mill involving the 
Ssme mount of expenditure—provided it worked full t'me 
for all the 360 days in the year, which is an obvious 
impossibility, as we have alresdy indicated—would be 
only 294 lac pounds. 

With 42 threads to an inch this 10 pounds of 
yarn of 20's could be woven into 56 yards of cloth of 
36 inches widtb, or 66 yards of 30 inches width. If the 
taxture is lcose the lengih would te slightly more. 
But if the yarn happens to be coarre the length would 
be correspondingly lets. In a thrifty household or 
in the case of thousands of poor femilies this amount 
of cloth would be nite sufficient to meet the annual 
requirement. The money spent on the wood and labonr in 
manufacturing Charkhas wonld remain within the 
country, whereas the ipitial expense of 9 or 10 lacs of 
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Tupees required for planting a mill would be drained out 
of the country. Nay more. The larger part of the 
enormous recurring vxpenditure indispensable for the 
upkeep of a mill necessarily goes to foreign countries. 
To thiaok that a Single mill consumes annually 90,000 
rupees worth of coal and 24,003 rupees worth of oil 
and the amount of human labour that is required to 
Supply all this! Again, some of our milis have to go to 
America, Hast Africa and Kgypt to find their supply of 
long-staple cotton. This exigency is avoided altogether 
in hand-spinning. The latter further economises the 
inevitable cost of about Rs. 25,000 entailed in the 
erection of huge buildings for the accommodation of a mill. 
The 3 lacs of rupees whichin the case of a will go to swell 
the pockets of the agent and the share-holders would in 
the latter case be all equally distributed among thousands 
of spinning families as wages. 

Then there are a thousand and one practical difficulties 
Involved in the mill industry at least as it exists at present 
which make one shudder. Labour disputes, resulting in 
strikes and lock-outs with the inevitable misery and distress 
they bring to the workers, accidents involving the loss 
of life among the Operatives, the deadloss due to 
the vagaries of the exchange, the clash between capital 
and labour, unemployment, violent fluctuations in prices 
giving rise to reckless specuiation that proves the ruin 
of many a flourishing family, the endless litigation 
arising out of complex commercial dealings, thefts 
occasioned by the large-scale ware-housing of goods and 
raw materials and tbe weste of money and time involved 
in the prosecution of such cases, these are but a few 
typical problems that industrialism brings in its train, 
and which the development of cottage industries in 
India is calculated to save us from. 

The centralization of industry nacessitated by the rise 
of mills gives rise to the evil of congestion of population 
in big cities. The labourers who are tempted to leave 
their fields and homes to work in the mills by prospects 
of higher wages or other attractions that city life offers 
are compelled to live in the mort irsanitary surround- 
ings, in the midst of the nerve-raking din and roar of 
machinery, the women have very often to leaye their 
crying babies uncared for at home or carry them about 
in the abominable factory-rooms. The drink and drug 
evil is particularly rampant among factory labourers and 
exacts a heavy toll of sacrifice. The one way to escape 
from all these perplexing problems is to have a spinning 
wheel in every home. 

Above all by adopting the Charkha we will have 
revived a noble art that has been bequeathed to us from 
time immemorial and that at one time was in peril of 
extinction. It will save many a home from disintegration 
under the stress of economic circumstances and make a 
peaceful, happy home-life possible for millions of 
the toiling poor of this afflicted land. 

Chhaganlal K. Gandhi 


P. Ramanijam Machada, Kolaghat, Midnapur 3 8 0 
Gopal Dase, Nadosar, Benares ... Se a « eed 
H. Sree Kantiah, Holenarsipur, Mysors 10 0 OU 
Ikam Lakhan Singh, Majhilapura, Benares 6 12 0 
H. Anantha Rao, Lweji, Bhamo re 110.0 
Narndas Samaldas Patwari, Polanpur ... 1o<,.0:-0 
Ram Hari Pandit, Dewan, Assam ota 14 oO 
Collected in Jamshedpur i) - 1,888 10 6 
‘ 2,002 8 6 
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Deshabandhu Memorial 


I am leaving Bengal not without much sorrow. I 
have almost become domiciled in Bengal. I shall miss 
my daily pilgrimage to Basanti Devi, and I shall miss 
the happy smiling faces of the numerous subscribers 
who have been coming daily from various parts. I know 
that if we have not reached ten lakhs, it is not because 
of want of devotion to the memory of Deshabandhu or 
of will on the part of the Bengalis, but because of the 
universally defective organization for which we are 
responsible. Had it been possible to canvass every village 
in Bengal, we would have long ago made up the full 
total. But even as it is, the sum of Rs. 7,74,165-10-53 
is not unworthy of Bengal. I have had a rough 
calculation made, and the reault shows that the resident 
Marwaris have contributed over Ks, 140,000. The 
resident Gujaratis have contributed nearly Rs. 60,000, and 
the balance is contributed by the Bengalis in Bengal, and 
outside Bengal, including small sums from other provinces. 
‘The burden now rests upon those who are in charge 
of the funds to fulfil the objects for which it has 
been raised. 

There still the All-India Deshabandhu 
Memorial Fund. Organised collection for it has not yet 
begun, Pandit Jawaharlal has circulated a list of collections 
up to the 23rd August, which brings the total to Rs. 
2,002—-8-6 and which I give below as an interesting 


remaips 


study. M. K. G. 

Rs. As. Ps 
Lalji Doongersy, Bombay if = 25 0 0 
| ete sea ie Fe ee ene 6: 028 
Manilal Bapubhai, Bombay i ee Soe 
Anonymous - 16 70-0 
Anonymous Pee ee = pe 12-426 
A sympathiser... - 30 0 0 


Shri Visa. Laud Hitwardhak Mandal of Shree- 


Visa Laud Ekda Gnyati ae gm ee ie 
Patel Ramji ee wie ban Ee 2 Re @ 
Patel. Havilel 2 se ioe oer 2 8 0 
Brajlal Prandas, Bombay ae ase 5 0 0 
Ambalal Keshaylal, Cambay ... Se 2 Oe 
Chandulal, Nagda Ha aie an fete eee | 
Mahadeva Shnne, Trichinopoly sé BOF 9 
Chhotabhai Dahyabhai Patel, Bikaner 6205.6 
G. Venktash Swami, Madras... ae ae BS) 
Vinayaga Naicker, Madras wee aa Pies 
T. Prithiraj Singh, Bareilly _ ... $e 50 0 0 
Rajendra Mohan Rukhit, Calcutta a 112-070 
Swami Sahjananda Saraswati, Shahabad £0 =-0-=0 
Chandra family of Jadurhati, 24 Parganas 20 0 0 
Manulal Gupta, Civil Station Darg. (C. P.) 3 0 0 
P,. K. Viswanath Aiyar Pallassana, Malabar 2-0 0 
J. R. Dinkrra & Sons, Delhi ... we 10 0 0 
Shrimati Devi, Jorhat ... wis Wee 50 0 0 
Upendra Nath Basu, Benares ... me 25 0 0 
Jamapala Sambayya, Guntur Dist. _... 1 0-9 
Madan Mohan, Lahore ... cu re 2 90 0 
Bhagawanlal Ranchhordas, Karachi ... 101 0 0 
Through Sjt. Lakshaman Hanumanth 
Prabhu, Honavyar ee Sy eee Rama 
Chandulal Ramprasad, Biswanath Ghat 15 0 Q 
Sripat Ilaqadar, Dhoniwala, Montgomery 714 0 
Vazirchand Bhola, Solon a ex 1 0 0 
N. A. Kulkarni, Belgaum wee as 4 0 0 
Dewan Chand, Manjoke, Sialkote oat 5 0 0 
M. Kodavaram Swami, Vizagapatam ... 5 0 0 
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aan moreso rset eat 


The Method of Opium Enquiry 
(By C.F. Andrews ) 

Ata recent meeting of the All-India Congress 
Working Committee it was decided to suggest to the 
Congress Provincial Committees that in those areas, where 
opium was consumed in great excess beyond the League 
of Nations’ index figure of 6 seers per 10,000 people, an 
Enquiry should be held of a similar character to the 
Congress Opium Lnquiry Committee which has just 
finished its work in Assam. 

Since this proposal was made -I have received 
communications from the Congress Secretaries in Orissa, 
Andhra Desha, Gujarat, Sind and Central Punjab and have 
replied in some detail to each. But I promised also to 
outline in )ousg India the method of procedure so that 
Congress and other temperance workers might under- 
stand what was contemplated by these enquiries, 


Let me first mention that we are only dealing at 
present with areas where the opium consumption, ( which 
ought to be as low as_ the League of Nations’ 
index figure of 6 secrs per 10,000 people) is actually as 
high as between 40 and 70 seers per 10,000 people. 
These districts are such as Balasore, Godavari, Panch 
Mahals, Ferozepore, Hydrabad (Sindh )—to mention only 
some typical cases. ‘Iwo very black spots remain— 
Calcutta and Rangoon—but these will probably ke 
dealt with by what may be called an ‘industrial’ enquiry, 
because it is clear that the opium consumption rises at 
once wherever there is a new industrial Thus 
this is not a local but an all-India question. 


area. 


In the five areas, which I haye mentioned where 
the industrial problem is not the chief catise of excessive 
consumption, it is very important to find out what is 
the chief cause. For only when the desease has been 
diagnosed, can the right remedy be spplied. Let 
me put some obvious questions in order to make the 
matter quite plain. 

Is the Balasore excessive opitiil constimption die 
to an old poppy cultivation there? Or is it due to 
emigration to Burma and Malaya? Or what? 

Is the Godavari Delta consumption due to the rooted 
idea that opium is a specific cure for ague? Or it is due 
to the seasonal emigration across the Bay of Bengal— 
the bad opium habit being brought back 
and Burma? 

Is the Central and Sonthern Punjab excess due to 
any inherent weakness in the Sikh population, or does 
it go buck to Moghul times? Is it related to the high 
consumption in Rajputana? 


from Malaya 


Why has Sind got such a high rate of consumption? 
When did it begin? What community consumes most 
Opium in Sind? 

Lastly, in Gujarat, why has Broach got so high a 
figure? Is it because of the Rajput population? Again, 
is the Panch Mahals consumption due chiefly to the 
aboriginals, or is the consumption universal? 

I have thus thrown out at random some immediate 
questions that occur to me, or if we can thus locate 
the disease, the remedy becomes much easier. To give 
one instance, in Assam, porhaps the most striking fact 
of all is this, that the consumption in the Western 
Goulpara District, where there is still a large population 


of the Assamese indigenous race, is so low as to be quite 
negligible, the rate being only 2 seers per 10,000 while 
the consumption in the Eastern Lakhimpur District ot 
the other end of the Brahmaputra Valley goes up to 
nearly 200 seers per 10,000. It was by working hard 
every day at the problem, that we learnt all our new 
facts about opium consumption in Assam. 


How can we set to work to collect the facts ? 


There are three main directions : 


(1) Personal enquiry in the area itself by 4 
travelling committee. This work is undoubtedly of 
primary importance. It is quite imperative and 
indispensable and fundamental. 

(2) A study of the history of the district from 
every available source. This egain is imperative. 

(3) A study of all Government records and 
especially all excise reports bearing on the district, 


Probably the order in which I have placed these three 
things should be followed. It is also best that those 
who do the travelling should also do the research work, 
though of course others may help them. For it is 
necessary to get a living touch with the situation, not 
merely the touch of books and reports. Let me say; 
that the Royal Opium Commission of 1893-95 contains 
a mine of information; but it repuires careful separation 
of the dross from the gold. 

Those who carry out the enquiry should, if possible, 
get before-hand a world view of the Opium Situation. 
They should study the Government of India’s position as 
stated in their pamphlet called ‘The Truth about 
Indian Opium.’ They should get a copy of Willoughby’s 
exhaustive book on the Geneva Conference, published in 
America. There are some spare copies of this, that 
could be lent out. ‘The War against Opium’ by the 
Inter-National Anti-opium Association of Pekin is one 
of the very best publications. I could procure easily 
copies of this also for use. - A pamphlet of mine will 
soon be published in England, giving. a popular sketch of 
the Indian Opium Question, and if this were needed 1 
could supply it to the different Congress Enquiry 
Committees. 

With regard to procedure, I belieye it to be vital 
to success to keep these Enquiry Committees strictly 
under the National Congress and to report directly to 
the National Congress. ‘That is the only way to get 
both independence and unity of action. But when 
questionaires are sent out, and when witnesses are exami- 
ned, the range should be as wide as possible. HKven on 
the Enquiry if there is an earnest temperance worker, who 
for any cause does not belong to Congress, he might be 
coopted as a member of the Committee, ‘thus the 
work should be as far as possible of a non-paity 
character under the auspices of the National Congress. 

I have said enough in this paper to give a fare 
outline of what is proposed, but I shall hope also in 
the course of the next few months; if health does not fail 
me, to visit all the five centres I haye mentioned, and 
to get into touch at each centre with the Congress 
workers who are ready to give the time and labour 
necessary for the Enquiry. 
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Notes 
A Remarkable Record 


I have before me a brief and businesslike report of 
the remarkable work that is silently but most efficiently 
being done by the Labour Union managed under the 
gentle care of Shrimati Anasuyabai. It deals with the 
educational work being done among the labourers. 


In 1924 there were S day schools. 
are 9. Of these two are for all children, six for untou- 
chables and one for Musalmans. There wore 11 night 
Schools in 1924. Today there are 15. of these, | 
for all, 8 for untouchables, 5 for 
Vaghris. In 1924 there were 1119 scholars and the 
attendance 979.4. There were 692 untouchables, 221 
touchables and 206 Musalmans. In the beginning of 
the year there were 1166 scholars, 798 being untouchables, 
219 touchables and 169 Musalmans and 60 Vaghris. The 
attendance was 907:92. At the present moment there 
are 1285. 

The boys and girls learn all the subjects 
taught in the ordinary primary schools. In addition 
they have handspinning. The management at first 
tried the whee!ls. Among so many boys and girls, the 
wheels were found to be too expensive and inconvenient 
because of the space required. ‘hey have, therefore, 
taken up the Vakl: which every scholar can possess. 
It was a fine sight to see several hundred boys and 
girls spinning all at the same time. Their average 
speed is 3U to 40 yards per hour each. ‘They have 
already spun 2 mds, and 8 seers of good yarn. 


Today there 


There is also a residential school with 16 untouchable 
boys. Of these 6 pay Rs. 5 each towards boarding 
expenses. The rest They learn to card, 
spin and weave. In 1924 they spun !{ mds. of yarn 
and wove 125 yards of Khaddar. In 1924, there were 
66 teachers, to-day there are 77 teachers. ‘The total 
expenses were Ks. 22254-8-4. Of these Rs. 1250 
monthly were contributed by the Millowners Association 
being part of interest on Tilak Swaraj Fund contributed 
by its members and earmarked for the purpose of the 
welfare of the labourers. A donation of Rs. 60 per 
‘month was received from Mr. Brijvalabhdas Jckisendas, 
The rest was found by the Union, ‘The residential 
school expenses were paid by the Provincial Congress 
Committee. 

The most striking fact is the very large number of 
untouchable children receiving education in these schools. 
ar andes! and that their parents do not need cozxing. 
They gladly send their children. If anything it is the 
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other parents who require to be approached and induced 
to send theirs. 


Needless to say these schools are independent of 
all Government aid or control. 


Speeial attention is paid to the cleanliness of these 
scholars. Indeed, the schools. will compare favourably 
with any primary schools throughoat, India. I draw 
the attention of all school-masters to the necessity of 
cloanliness and tidiness among the scholars. It requires 
no special effort, daily to hold a parade of all the 
scholars before commencing the classes and examine 
their teeth, nails, ears, eyes etc. I have seen 
neglect of these simple things even in schools olaieing 
to be model schools, 


Is it Over-Confidence ? 

An esteemed friend, jealous of my reputation for 
correct conduct asks, how is it that I feel confident of 
my being right in my latest attitude of whele-hearted 
support to the Swaraj Party? Have I not made Hima 
layan blunders? Do I not notice, the friend asks, that 
many of my no=changer friends are bewildered over 
what to them appears to be my inconsistency? Might 
I not be guilty of over-confidence ? 


I do not think so, For a man of trath must ever 
be confident, if he has also equal need to be diffident 
His devotion to truth demands the fullest confidence. 
His consciousness of the fallibility of human nature 
must make him humble and therefore ever reudy to 
retrace his steps immediately he discovers his error. 
It makes no difference to his cunfidence that he has 
previously made Himalayan blanders. His confession 
and penance make him, if anything, stronger for future 
action. Discovery of errors makes the.yotary of truth 
more cautious of believing things and forming conclusions,. 
but once he has made up his mind, his confidence must 
remain anshaken. His errors may result in men’s reliance 
upon his jadgments being sbaken, but he must not 
doubt the truth of his position once he has come to a 
conclusion. It should further be borne-in mind that 
my errors have been errors of calculation ana judging 
men, not in appreciating the true nature of truth and 
Ahimsa or in their application. Indeed these errors 
and my prompt confessions have. made me surer, if 
possible, of my insight into the implications of trath 
and Ahimsa. For I am convinced that my _ action 
in suspending Civil Disobedience at Ahmedabad, 
Bombay and Bardoli has advanced the cause of India’s 
freedom and world’s peace. I am conyinced that be- 
cause of the suspensions we are nearer Swaraj than we 
would have been withont, and this I say in spite of 
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despair being written in thick black letters on the 
horizon. Such being my deep conviction, I cannot 
help being confident of my present position as regards 
Swarajists and other matters. It is traceable to one 
source Only, a lively understanding of the implications 
of truth and Ahimsa, 
All India Memorial 

Sjt. Manilal Kothari has already commenced his 
The Parsi friend whom he induced to 
subseribe Rs, 25,000 told me that it was impossible for 
him to resist Manilal Kothari. The Bhatia friend who 
subscribed Rs. 51,000 must have felt the same thing. 
But I assure them that whilst their donations are no 
doubt princely, they are not too much for the purpose 
to which they are to be devoted. Our duty to the 
memory of Deshabandhu will not have boen performed 
unless by Khaddar work we achieve the exclusion of 
foreign cloth. And that is not possible without men 
and money. I hope, therefore, that the response will 
ba quick and generous. Up till now Rs. 1,087~5-5 
have been received at the Young India Office and Rs. 
2,096-12-6 by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Allahabad 
(Up to 29-8-25,). . M. K. G. 


A Day With Ahmedabad Millhands 


An item of considerable interest in the strenuous 
programme which was in store for Gandhiji even during 
his brief stay at Ahmedabod, was the meeting with 
children of the Ahmedabad millhands studyiog in 
schools organised and controlled by the Ahmedabad 
Labour Union, and with the millhands themselves. 
Gandhiji has elsewhere digested the remarkable figures 
about the schools and the children studying there. He 
congratulated the organisers for the effecient management, 
and suggested to them to pay particular attention to 
the cultivation of habits of cleanliness among boys. 
The thing that specially struck him was the number of 
untouchable boys in the schools and the systematic way 
in which spinning was organised. The successfal experi- 
ment of introducing wheelless spinning in the schools 
drew the following remarks from Gandhiji: ‘I now see 
that the attempt to introduce spinniog wheels in schools 
was not well conceived. For the spinning wheel has 
hone of the advantages of the Zvkli I am convinced 
that the 7ukli has potency enough to bring about an 
effective boycott of foreign cloth, if all the spinning 
wheels in the country happened to be destroyed. The 
spinning wheel is essertially fitted for the cottage, the 
Takli requiring nO. extra room, no String, no oiling, is 
Specially fitted for the schoolroom. It was a pleasure 
to see the boys playing away..with their 7cklis, and 
drawing strong even thread, listening all the while to 
Gandhiji who was addressing the meeting. Asa result 
of a couple of monthy’ experiment over three hundred 


boys know Taklispinning and the infection seems to be 
Spreading fast among the rest of the boys. 


Having spoken to the school-teachers and addressed 
& temark or two to the mill-owners, he talked to the 
boys. Gandhiji and the boys both had a merry time of 
it. ‘So you see boys, that you most keep your teeth 
absolutely clean, and your nails regularly clipped. To the 
Musalaman boys amongst you I must tell a story. The 
Somali Arabs are so particular about the beauty of their 
teeth that whilst on board they carry a huge tooth stick 
with which they go on polishing their teeth for hours 


Operations. 
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together, with the result that they are very healthy 
and have a beautiful physique.’ But inward cleanlinets 
was as important as outward and when Gandhiji asked 
a boy what the former meant, straight came the reply 
‘purity of heart’. ‘But where is the heart ?’ ‘ Here said 
a boy, placiog his hend on his breast. ‘ And who is 
the Watchmaker who keeps that watch going night -and 
day ?’ ‘God, of course’ exclaimed the boys. ‘ Well then 
you must keep the watch in order so that the Watch- 
maker may not have to be troubled every now and then 
about its repair. ‘The body and the heart haye both 
to be kept scrupulously clean. And 1 see that a 
majority of you are ‘untouchables or Dheds. Do you 
know that you Dhed boys are all my adopted sons ? 
And if you want to deserve that honour, you must be 
even cleaner than other boys.’ 

In the evening the parents of the children met 
Gandhiji under the shade of the tree which has, since 
the successful strike of 1918, become historic. For 
every yearly meeting they meet’ under the tree where 
in 1918 they met for twenty-three long days and 
listened to Srimati Anasayabai and Gandhiji. It is of 
interest to note that Mr. Ambalal Surabhai and Mr. 
Gordhanbhai Patel, the former a big Millowner and 
the latter Secretary of the Millowners’ Association also 
attended the function. The annual report of the Labour 
Union which was an exhaustive one was not read by the 
Secretary who in a businesslike manner summarised the 
Salient features thereof. They are of no less interest 
than the facts and figures about the schools. The 
Union had during the year under report a membership 
of 14,000, and an income from sub:cription of Rs. 25,000. 
Every department has elected its representatives who 
met *4 times during the year, and the Union workers 
held no less than 130 meetings in the mill compounds 
during the noon recess. The Union attended to 743 
complaints during the year —no strike authorized by the 
Union having taken place — and the Secretary notes 
with satisfaction that, “ officials of the Union met with 


sympathetic and courtecus treatment at the hands of 


the mill-authoritics, who invariably evinced a sincere desire 
to do the just thing. We are able to say that some 
of the mills we have not had to visit till today for 
the purpose of making complaints.” The Union has 
also opened a Savings Bank for the benefit of thrifty 
members, and advanced Rs. 10,668 on cheap loans, It 
is of interest to note that 50 per cent of these loans 
were for meeting the deficit in current expenditure and 
41 per cent for repayment of old debts in respect of which 
an interest of as much as 200 per cent had to be paid. 
The Union has a well-equipped hospital under a highly 
qualified doctor, and with special maternity and female wards, 
It also sold cheap Khaddar worth Rs.2642 and cheap grain 
worth Rs.17,000, There is a special Social Betterment 
Department which studies the conditions of the labourers, 
It collected information abont 2000 houses, and its 
investigations promise to go a great way in promoting the 
general enlightenment of the millhands and their social 
betterment. The Union has rightly appealed to the 
millowners for cooperation in this work, as a betterment 
in the condition of methods means a sure improvement in 
their efficiency. But it may be noted that the Union 
does not want to make the millowners’ Omissions a 
pretext for doing nothing. ‘We understand’ Says the 
Report, ‘that we have to come to the mills perfectly 
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Prepared to commence work right ut start 


ing time. We 
Should not leave the ‘ 


st workroom more frequently ora 
tg ® longer than is necessitated by urgent demands 
Of Nature. We should assure to the Mills flawless work, 
careful handling of machinery, 


minimum 
materials and stores,’ 


waste of 
This is a resolve which will make 
the position of the Union especially strong and will 
entitle it in a special measure to the encouragement and 
Sympathy of millowners. It reflects no little credit on 
the millhands also that ane of the representatives who 
Spoke at the meeting, frankly confessed that the excessive 
trade depression did not permit them to push forth their 
Brievances in the matter of pay, and said that they 
Should be satisfied if all the previous 


arbitrators were carried out by the mills. 


awards of the 


Gandhiji in his sp2ech laid especial stress on the 
labourers’ duty. He knew they had grievances about 
insufficient water supply, lack of dining sheds, proper 
cleaning of latrines, beatings and __ illtreatment by 
jobbers and numerous breakages of ends in the throstle 
department and consequent less work and _ less 
wages, Bat he was sure that some of the things 
depended on themselves, on their cultivation of proper 
self respact. He was glad to note that the Union had 
redeemed the debts of some of them and_ substituted 
cheap loans for loans on exhorbitant rates of interest. 
But it was a sad commentary on their way of life that 
they should have to Lorrowso much. Their wages may 
be insufficient, but he had no doubt that if they were 
more thrifty, free from dviak and other evil habits, they 
would not have to be indebted. He was very glad that 
the millhands recognised the difficult situation of the 
millowners at the present moment. ‘I am glad,’ he 
Said, ‘you recognise this. You cannot atk for more pay 
When they are going through seriou; difficulties. A time 
might come when loyal labourers may have to come 
forward with an offer to serve without any wages, in 
order that the mills may not have to be closed down. 
But I kaow that you are not prepared today for that. 
There is not that amount of trust between you and 
the millowners. You are labouring under numerous 
injustices, and unless the millowners have won you over 
by considerate and loving treajgrent, you are going to 
do nothing of the kind today. But that is a consum- 
mation towards which I want you to work.’ 


The relations between the Union and the Acscciation ’ 


are, it is pleasant to note, better than anywhere else in 
India. It is due of course, to the existence of a \well- 
organised and strong Union, Gandhiji had a frank chat 
with the S-scretary of the Millowners’ Association, drew 
his. atteation to the millowaers’ duties, told him how at 
Jamshedpur the Tatas left nothing to be desired at Jeast 
in the matter of clean water supply and proper disposal 
of sswage, and asked him to take a leaf out of their 
book. The gentleman received the suggestion very 
kindly, and at the meeting of the schoolboys announced 
amidst cheers that he would make immediate payment 
of the arrears of their contribution to the expenses of 
the school, and would consider all the compl:ints in the 
matter of insufficient water supply, breakages of ends 
ete, that wou'd be sent him. 


: M, D, 


China's Wrong 
(By C.F. Andrews ) 

Outwardly, for the time being, the trouble in China 
appears to have nearly sabsided. But behind the veil 
of outwardappearance it is possible to hear, if one listens, 
the cry of a tortured soul, 

The cry comes from the heart of youth and this 
makes its appeal all the more tragically pathetic. Jor 
it is the younger generation which has led this revolt 
against foreign aggression. Slowly the cup of bitter- 
ness has been filled to the brim, and it is now running 
over. While in other countries the grown up men are 
directing the policy of the people, in China this burden 
has fallen upon the young. 

China, during its comparative isolation for many 
centurie3 before the advent of the Western Powers, 
believed itself to be the one permanent ard abiding 
civilisation on the earth. India, indeed, was looked 
upon with reverence, in a kind of dim religious light, 
ad a sacred country and the birth place of the Baddha; 
but all other parts of the earth were regarded as lacking 
in morals, barbarous and uncivilised. The Western 
privaters, who came to smuggle opium, only confirmed 
this impression of barbarity. Yet for a whole century 
these invaders had forced their opium into China with 
gunboats and bayonets using Indian troops and Indian 
money. ‘they had seized every avenue to the sea, 
setting up their own foreign courts on Chinese soil and 
placing themselves outside the Chinesa jurisdiction. 

But even woise wes to follow. For young Japan, 
cypying Western methods, defeated ancient China in 
warfare and in the hour of vyictory treated her with 
disdain. During the Huropean war, in 1915, Japan at 
last presented to China the ‘Twenty-one Demands,’ 
which would have made China absolutely dependent upon 


Japan. Never had China suffered such bitter humiliation 
before. The day on which mo3t of the ‘Demands’ 


were Sigaed, May 7th, has been kept as a ‘ Day of 
Humiliation? ever since. ‘Then, at the Armistic’, came 
the crowning blow. China claimed at Versailles that 
the Shantung Peninsula, which Japan had seized during 
the War, should be returned. But Japan refused and the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed handing over Shantung 
to Japan. 

Kiven after that, for one brief moment, hope dawned 
in the year 1921. At the Washington Disarmament 
Conference, China at last was promised justice. Japan 
agreed to leave Ehantung and fulfilled her word. But 
nothing wa3 done to remove the insult cf extra-territorial 
jurisdiction. Foreigners still remained the virtual rulers 
in Chinese ports. ‘lhe malireatment of Chinere still 
continued. 

This smouldering fire of resentment has now burst 
out into a flame owing to the oppression of the Chinese 
factory women and children who have been compelled 
to work for more than twelve hours a day in the foreign 
mills of Shenghai. When the young students peacefully 
protested, they were shot dowa. Indian police, we read, 
were among those used by British officers to do the 
shooting. f€uch has been the news which has spread 
like wild-fire over China and the volume of wrath has 
increased. Even in Great Britain itself, the strongest 
protest has been made against British action. Bortrand 
Russell has called this shooting a ‘Chinese Amritsar’, 
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In Santiniketan, quite recently, a ludy came to see me 
who had just arrived in India from Pekin. She had 
passed through Shanghai. Though she was a ‘foreigner’ 
her sympathies were all on the side of the young 
students. She confirmed the news, that the American 
missionaries in Shanghai has protested against the firing 
by the military police. hey have called for a public 
enquiry; but it has not yet been granted. 

From Lord Winterton’s reply in the House of 
Commons it seems quite certain that more Indian troops 
will be sent out to China, unless an effective protest can 
be made in time Up till now, there has been practically 
no hostility on the part of China against the Indian 
people. But this friendly relation cannot possibly 
remain if we allow ourselves to be used as a tool to 
humiliate and oppress China in her hour of weakness. 


Young India 


A Village Experiment 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The following will be read with interest by every 
one concerned with village recdustruction:— 


«“ Kanur is a small village in a corner of Coimbatore 
district. It has been a centre of Khaddar work ever 
since the movement began. The pioneer work was done 
by Mr. Balaji Rao, a lawyer who had suspended his 
practice-at the first call of non-cooperation. The work 
was taken over last year by the Tamil Nadu Khaddar 
Board under its direct control and management and the 
centre is now producing about Rs. 1000! worth of Khaddar 
per week on a_ eapital of Rs.5000/. The production 
may still be increased bunt the present worker, Mr. 
Gomez, a Christian Indian whose indefatigable energy 
has endeared him to all, would need one or more 
assistants. 


“But the interest of Kanur lies not in the growth 
of commercial production but in the progress that self- 
spinning and Khaddar-wearing have made in the village. 
The good work of three years and more carried on at 


first by Mr. Balaji Rao and his agent and then in 
Succession by Congress workers, Sjts. Elayalwar and 
Gomez, has borne excellent results in that it has 


introduced and fostered the habit of self-spinning in 
most of the Naickers’ families, who form the most 
influential comimunity in the village. The example set 
by them has caught on even among other castes and a 
few of the Gounders also have begua clothing 
themselves out of their own yarn. ‘he richer and 
middle class homes having considerable leisure to Spin 
have employed themselves in selfspinning. The present 
Charkha and cloth position may be represented as follows: 


Charkhas working for own use 34 
” ne op wages 7 
Charkhas idle 32 
Number of handgins in use 10 
‘ " a idle ' 14 


Number of looms on Khaddar 4 
» on mill yarn nil. 


1. Seed cotton stocked in the 
self-spinners’ homes. 56} mds 

(25 Naickers, 6 Gounders and 1 Brahmin family 

will give 392 lbs of ginned cotton ) 

2, Turned into yarn (as on the 19th June) 180} lbs 

3. Stock of slivers and yarn in private houses 894 lbe 

4. Cloth already made in sq yards 4504 yards 

5. Estimated ontturn of cloth at the self-spinnere’ 
homes 1486 yards. 

6. Clothing needs of the village, in sq yds 7500 yds 
i.e. Rs. 3640). 

«Thus nearly 20%, of the clothing needs of the village 
will be met from out of the product of its own 
labour. ach one of the self-spinning homes stocks 
cotton during the season and finishes its spinning inside 
of two or three months, The Charkhas working for 
wages serve to supplement the self-spinners’ outturn and 
do not feed any producing centre ron commercially. 
he colton stocked in the homes ig Karunganni which 
is raised by almost every farmer in the village. - 

“ Spinning occupies, during the cotton season, and for 
sometime after, all the leisure hours of the women at 
hone. It will be seen from the figures given above 
that less than forty Charkhas working only three or at 
best four months in the year and that only during 
spare moments are able to supply nearly a fifth of the 
total clothing requirements of the village. ight 
Charkhes that vorked last year had stopped this year 
mainly owivg to the failure to obtain sufficient ‘cotton. 
If only the 32 Charkhas found idle had also been set 
in motion the village would have almost had half. its 
clothing and even more during this year. The lack of 
dyeing facilities has so far prevented the use of home- 
spun yarn for the Saree, but provision is being made 
for them by the Tamil Nadu Board. A young man 
trained in indigenous dyes has been induced to settle 
in the village and the Tamil Nadu Board is providing 
him with some kind of permanent work. This will 
enable the local people also to’ have access to the 
necessary dyeing facilitises. 

“The economies in self-spinning arise in more than 
one way and they can west be illustrated by taking a 
typical cloth budget and examining it in respect of costs 
and the needs of the home. One of the families which 
leads the village in every respect with an annual 
income of over Rs. 6000/ gives the following figures 
in regard to its cloth budget as it is now and as it 
was three years ago: 
fn 1925 ( Khaddar ) In 1921 Mill and foreign 


cloth. 
ror the men | 


12 pairs of Dhotees and 
upper cloths 72 yds. 
Shirting 3 pieces 30 yds. 
Coating (only one uses a 
coat now ) 4 yds. 
Deepawali extras ( Prac- 
tically nil ) 

For the women 
2 Khaddar szrces 16 yds. 
10 Mill and foreign yarn 
Sarees 80 yds Rs 120 
lor jackets etc. Rs, 10 


12 pairs dhotees and upper 
cloths 72 yds. 
Shirting 50 yds. 


Coating 10 yds. 
Extras 


12 sarees of 96 yds. 


3 other sarees 24 yds 
For jackets ete.10 yds 
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For children's wear 
12 yds for wear and For children’s wear 20 yds 
8 yds extra 
For servants and the boy 
4 dhoteos and 3 towels 
20 yds. 4 dhotees and 3 towels 


252"yds, Rs. 225 


302 yds, Rs, 492 


“ Barring the mill sarees and some 60 yds or so of 
Khaddar that may have to be purchased, all the rest will 
be met from out of the yarn spun by the family. The 
total expense on cloth, thus calculated including price 
of cotton and that of the mill sarees comes to about 
Rs. 225/ or a distinct saving of Rs. 250 or more to 
the family on its cloth budget. The economies here 
arise mostly out of the new simplicity in living which 
Khaddar brought in its wake. Shorter lengths for dhotees 
in Khaddar and the rejection of costly sarees make for 
real economy. The exclusion of wasteful Inxury is in 
itself no small gain, Bunt a much bigger gain than that 


is the increasing amount of labour at home and the filling © 


in of idle hours. Apart from the saving’ in cost and the 
advantage of durability which hand-spun has on mill or 
foreign cloth, the most striking thing is the utilisation 
of spare hours for productive and useful work. In the 
case of poor families even the money saved is greatly 
helpful. In one instance, on 29 sq. yds of cloth already 
made, there has been a saving of more than Rs. 6/. 
If all the 125 yards of cloth needed by this particular 
family for a year are also met out of their self-spun 
yarn, there will be a saving of about R:;. 30 or so, 
somewhere about 20 days’ income to the family. 


“The cloth budget for the entire village is roughly 
estimated at Rs 3640 or 7525 sq. yds. of cloth. Khaddar 
is not only popular, it has come to stay. Foreign and 
mill cloth is fast disappearing from the village. |)upattas 
and shawls were the first to be made of Khaddar; Khaddar 
dhotees, upper cloths and shirting came on later. The 
Khaddar saree is just making its appearance. How 
striking has been the advance made in the direction of 
Khaddar wearing to the exclusion of all foreign and mill- 
made stuff will ba evident from the following figures: 


1. Total population Kanoor G45 
2. Adult populatiou excluding children 475 
3. Number of Khaddar wearers 92 
4. Percentage of 3 to 2 20% 


«The number of Khaddar wearers given above takes 
into account only those who wear Khaddar to the exclusion 
of everything else and do not even possess a shred of 
foreign or mill clothing. Practically every one of 
the men in Kanoor has some Khaddar on him. 


“There are four families of weavers in the village 
with 4 looms, All work on Khaddar. They all use 
small length warps of 10 to 12 yards, a facility which 
to solf-spioners is a great advantage. The wages paid 
for weaving cloth for spinners in local families are 
slightly higher than the standardised Congress wage; 
for the self-spinners usually give thinner yarn and 
prefer to pay something extra to the weaver. Some- 
times the wage is given in kind and not in money. 
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“The oxample of Kanoor has had its effects on the 
adjacent. village of Pudur. Although neither Khaddar 
wearing nor self-spinning can be said to have made much 
headway hero, a good beginning is already there. 
About 5% of the population are entire Khaddar wearers. 
As for self-spinning, so far only ten families have taken 
to it here. The general Charkha and loom position is 
as follows: 


Charkhas working for own use 12 
” ” » Wage - 4 

Number of looms on Khaddar 17 
ate aes 9.» mill yarn nil © 

Seed cotton stocked in spinners’ homes 508 Ibs 

115} Ibs 

302 yards 


Yarn spun already 
Cloth made on June 19th 
Estimated yield of cloth from cotton 


stocked for spinning 508 yards or 3th 
part of clothing 
needed by the 


village. 


“The results obtained in self-spinning homes in the 
village are identical wlth those obtained at Kanoor. The 
families that have taken to it, although still few, are 
very keen and enthusiastic about it and are anxious to 
spread it among their relatives and kinsmen.” 


This is in many respects a remarkable experiment. 
Quiet work has gone on without fuss, without advertise- 
ment, and practically without capital and this has been 
possible because the people were willing to revise their 
taste in dress material and to make use of their idle 
hours. ‘The population of the villege is 640. The 
cloth budget is estimated at Rs, 3640. Therefore when 
all the villagers are clothed in Khaddar they will add to 
their annual income Rs. 3640 by simply using their 
waste moments. There is no village reconstruction | 
scheme which ean poxsibly yield such brilliant tangible 
and quick results. ‘l'his Khaddar work is also an object 
lesson in cooperation. And by the time Khaddar becomes 
a permanent part of the village life, selfless village workers 
can, if they will, promote sanitation, education and social. 
reform. This is practical self-government. Imagine thousands 
of such villages bound together by a common tie 
through Khaddar, and you have Swaraj for the asking. 
For when India learns to deny itself the use of foreign 
cloth, she will have sterilised the many  undesiravle 
activities of the British people and paved the way for 
real Swaraj. I hope that the good people of Kanoor 
will not rest content till every man, woman and child 
living in it habitually wears Khaddar. It is to be hoped 
too that the infection will not be confined to Pudur only, 
but that it will spread from village to village, 


All-Bengal Deshabandu Memorial 

Friends have been inquiring whether they may still 
pay their subscription to the All-Bengal Memorial Fund. 
So far as the official collection is concerned, it was 
closed on the 31st ultimo. But if there are any who still 
wish to pay to that fund, they can do so through the - 
Trustees. But whatever may now be received by me 
will be credited to the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 
unless the subscriber directs to the contrary. M,K. G, 
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SO ee eee, Ac Nak F them. Non-cooperation is not a hymn of hate. I aie 
Race-hatred an ationalism that many who call themselves Satyagrahis or Non 
(Js it possible to luve one’s country and not tohate .) .ators do not deserve to bear that name. They 
Ts it possib p 


whose domination we do not 
he bottom of our hearts?’ was 
u meeting in 


those who rule over it, 
want and dislike from | ; : 
the problem, said Gandhiji speaking at 
Overtoun Hall, Caleutta, with which the younger wene- 
ration was faced today. And the «answer eles by 
many, expressed in some cases and setretly nourished in 
most, was that it was impossible. As a student of the 
question for over 30 years, the speaker was there to dealges 
his conviction that nationalism was perfectly consistent 
with the love of those whose rule we did not like. 
The disabilities with which he had been face to face all 
these years in South Africa and India were really enovgh 
to make one hate his fellow-beingsif he did not preseive 
his sanity. ‘Correctly or incorrectly one feels he is 
subjected to the grossest tyrannies, for no reason bat 
that he is not the same colour as the rulers. How is he 
then to love those rulers?’ was the question. love 
being a positive foree may be considered out of the 
question — how could he help hating the tyrant? 
Illustrations were taken from recent wars and administra- 
tion of law in civilised societies to prove that hatred 
seemed to bo of the essence of nationalism. Neverthe- 
less it was the grossest of delusions. “So long as a 
large body of men and women retain that attitude, the 
progress of this country, the progress of the world is 
retarded. The world is weary of hate. We see the 
fatigue overcoming the Western nations. We see that 
this song of hate has not benefited. humanity. et it 
be the privilege of India to a new leaf and 
set a lesson to the world. Is it necessary that three 
hundred millions of people should hate one hundred 
thousand Englishmen? ‘That is the concrete form to 
which this evening's subject cay be reduced. In my 
humble opinion it is derogatory to the dignity of man- 
kind, it is derogatory to the dignity of India to entertain 
for one single moment hatred towards Mnglishmen. ” 
But it were well-nigh impossible for masses of humanity 
to eradicate hatred. ‘I'ransfer then your hatred, said the 
speaker, from the evil-doer to the evil itself. Hate 
the evil, but not the evil-doer, was the maxim he would 
offer them. And in a few sentences burning with 
noble fervour he declared his creed: ‘‘ Heaven knows, 
no one in India, perhaps, can claim better than myself 
to have spoken as fiercely and as fearlessly of the many 
misdeeds of English rulers and the corrupt nature of 
the system uader which wa are governed. My freedom 
from hatred, —- I would even go so far as to claim for 
myself individually, my love —of thosa who consider 
themselves to be my enemies does not make me blind 
to their faults. That is no love whieh is extend- 
e1 simply because of the possession of some virtues 
fancied or real in the beloved. If ! am true to my- 
self, if I am trac to mankind, if I am true to humanity, 
I must understand all the faults that human flesh is 
heir to. I must understand the weaknesses of my 
opponents, their vices, and yet inspite of them, not 
hate but even love ihem...... 1 have not hesitated to call 
the system of Government under which we are labcuring 
“Satarie”, and I withdraw naught ont of it, But I 
know that I shall not deal with it, if I begin to devise 
means of punishing the evil-doer. My business is to 
love them. and by patient and gentle handling to convert 


turn 


have done violence to their owa creed. Real non- 


cvoperation is non cooperation with evil and not with 
the evil doer.”’ That was, however, not the place to go 
into the intricacy of that doctrine, 16 was a law that 
was applied in all well-organised families and he appealed 
to them to extend that law in the political field. A 
father or a son did neither seek to punish or encourage 
a son or father inclined to do evil, but tried to correct 
him. Of course there were fathers and sons who under 
a false sense of love doted on the erring sons or fathers. 
But he was talking of the ‘love that discriminates, love 
that was intelligent, love which was not blind to a single 
fault---the love of the reformer.’ ‘I'he moment we 
realised the secret, that very moment evil would go ont 
of sight. 

And he instanced cases in which the reformer’s love 
could play and had played an effective part. It could 
be applied as between members of the same community, 
not to speak of different races. There were Hindus 
who considered untouchability as part and parcel of 
Hinduism, and quoted scriptures as authority. Were the 
more enlightened Hindus to hate or cut off the heads of 
those unenlightened ones? No. ‘l'ae secret was persistent 
non-yioleat conduct — or, better still, suffering in one’s own 
person. Vaikam was an instance in poiat. It was the 
silent, patient, loving suffering undergone by the young- 
men of Vaikam that had made untouchability in 
Travancore lose its foothold. 

Summing up Gandhiji said: ‘ Suffering then is the 
secret. Hatred is not essential for nationalism. Race 
hatred will kill the real national spirit. Let us under- 
stand what natiovalism is. We want freedom for our 
cotntry, but not at the expense or exploitation of others, © 
not so as to degrade other countries. lor my own part 
I do not want the freedom of India if it means the 
extinction of England or the disappearance of Mnglish- 
men. I want the freedom of my country so that other 
countries may learn something fron my free country, 
so that the resources of my country might be utilised 
for the benefit of mankind. Just as the cult of patristisim 
teaches us today that the individual has to die for the 
family, the family has to die for the village, the village 
for the district, the district for the provinces, and the 
province for the country, even so a country has to ba 
free in order that it may die, if necessary, for the benefit 
of the world. My love therefore of nationalism or my 
idea of nationalism is that my country may become free, 
that if need be the whole of the country may die, so 
that the buman races may live. There is no room for 
race hatred there. Let that be our nationalism.” 

A question from Mr. Chapman, the Librarian of the 
Imperial L:brary, at the conclusion of the speech, drew 
a telling reply from Gandhiji. ‘ Was not the insistence 
on political freedom and political equality on the part 
of Indians, conducive to race hatred, when Indians them- 
selves were not capable of ruling themselves’ was in 
eflect Mr. Chapman’s question. “If you have drawn 
the deduction from what I said that we should tolerate 
your rnle so long as we are not capable of managing 
our affairs, you are mistaken. We can develop that 
capacity only by resistance to the system, And may I 
say that the questioner unconsciously betrayed his own 
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‘Tace-prejudice when he referred to Indians as ‘rageble 
of ruling themselves, Underlying that prejudice is the 
idea of Superiority and the conceit that the Englishmen 
are born to manage the affairs of the world. That is 
an idea to fight which my whole life has been dedicated. 
Unless the Englishmen are dislodged from that position 
there is no geace in India, nor any peace for the weaker 
races of the earth. It is the absolute right of India 
to misgovern herself. My heart rebels against any 
foreigner imposing on my country the peace which is 
here called * Pas: Brittanica’.” 
The President, an Oxford Father, in his concluding 
speech said that Mr. Gandhi, ke had no doubt, seemed 
to combine more than any other Indian an ardent, 
fervent, almost militant patriotism, with an entire absence 
of race hatred. ’ 


M. D. 
About ‘ Untouchables’ 


Sjt. T. N. Sarma of Andhra Desh came to me the 
other day at Calcutta and asked me certain <(uestions, 
regarding the difficulties found in the path of those 
who were serving the Panchamas. He has now reduced 
my answers to writing and sent them to me to correct 
and publisk if possible. As they are likely to help 
workers, I gladly find room for the questions and my 
answer's. 

1. What methods do you suggest for 
propaganda for the removal of Untouchability ? 

Not much lip propaganda is necessary now. Work is 


the 


propaganda. You should work fearlessly unmindful of 
Social ostracism for bettering the condition of the 
‘Untouchables’. Lectures may be arranged when leading 


men pay you a visit. 


2. There are two shades of opinion in our 
Andhra province, and a resolution was proposed to 
the effect that money should not be spent for the non- 
panchamas to do propaganda work. Some people 
think that the panchamas should be educated first, 
and the demand for the removal should come from 
them, while others think that paid propaganda should 
be done among the higher classes to change their 
hearts, and to make them feel that Untouchability 
is a sin, and Pandits and workers should be appointed 
to do this work. 


I would not spend even a single pie over the Pandits, 
If you pay them they become hirelings. They 
must work for pay. Money should be spent on 
the Panchamas to make them realise their own posi- 
tion. Our methods should always be non-violent. Men 
of the so-called higher classes must change their at- 
titude, and remove the ban for their own elevation and 
purification. If they do not do so and persist in sup- 
pressing them, time must come when the untouchables 
will rebel against us, and may have recourse even t0 
violent methods. Iam trying my utmost to prevent such 
a catastrophe, and so must we all do who believe Un- 
touchability to be a sin. 

3. Do you think that schools started exclusively 
for the eh ee will help in any way in removing 
untouchability ? 

They must in the long-run do_ so, as all education 
must. But such schools should not be exclusively 
Panchama schools as boys from other castes also should 
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be welcomed. They will ndt come at present. But 
the prejudice will break down in time if the schools are 
well-managed. If you want mixed schools, you must 
start one in your locality. Suppose you own a house. 
Nobody can ask you to go away from your house. 
Bring an Untouchable boy to your house and Start a 
school with him. Induce other boys to come and 
attend that school. 


4, In our Province encouragement ,is given t0 
the schools, where the children of both the Un- 
touchables and the touchables read together. 

Yes. You may encourage them. But you should 
not refuse help to schools or institutions where there are 
only Untouchabies. 


5. In some Taluk Boards, there are orders that 
schools will be abolished if admission is refused to 
the Untouchables. Do you advise us to help the 
Panchamas at such places in getting admission 
through our propagandists ? 

Certainly. You should help them. But there is no 
need for special propagandists. Your workers will do 
for that purpose. 


6. Then what about the propaganda work? 
Do you think that silent work will cdo? 


Yes. ‘here is no good of propaganda when there 
is no solid work behind to elevate the Panchamas. (In 
this connection, Gandhiji referred to the Vaikam 
struggle, and said that it had a very tremendous effect 
on the people of those parts.) 


7, Shall we spend money freely for the 
propaganda at a time when such questions arise? — 
Not freely. Solid work is its own propaganda. At 

Vaikam most of the money is spent for constractive 
work, 

8. <Are you going to take up the question of 
untouchability more vigourously at any time in the 
near future? 

I have already taken up that question as vigourous- 
ly as possible. We are trying to start schools, dig 
wells, and build temples etc. for them wherever it is 
possible. The work does not stop for want of money. 
Perhaps you are thinking that nothing is done for sein, 
because it is not advertised in the papers. 

9, According to the Belgaum resolution, no school 
can be called ‘national’ where Panchamas are 
refused admission. 


They are not national schools. 


10. Do you say that such schools should not be 
given help from Gongress funds, even though they 
satisfy all the other conditions to be called national 
schools ? 


No help should be given. 


Certainly. 


M. K. G. 


A chan Bhajanavali 

4th Hdition of the Book of Hymns and Seoriptural 
prayers recited in the Satyagrahn Ashram, Sabarmati, 
at the morning and evening congregations. Printed in 
Deva Nagari characters, 368 Pages, Price three annas; 
Postage one anna. 


Superior Edition (Tastefully bound in Khaddar. with » 
rounded corners.) Annas 10, 


Apply to i— anager, Young India, Ahmedabad. 
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A Chart of Human Progress 


[The following Chart of human happiness drawn by the war-weary mind of the West should be of interest 
to all those who are today giving their share in the fight for dethronement of forze and fraud and enthrone- 


ment of Truth and Non-violence. 


THE FEATURES, 


The fittest are : j 


The result of the Survival of 


the Fittest is 


The Centre of Gravity in all 


Human Institutions is 


The Motive quality in human 


Kyolution is 


he Dominant Factor in Human 


Fyolution is 


The Principle of Efficiency in 


Human Institutions is 


Other 


are 


characteristic Features » 


Instead of the One in Two and ‘'wo in One of the Indian mind, Mr, Kidd 


would have a Three in One and One in Three — Sacrifice, Tolerance and Pity.] 


IN THE 
LOWER OR INDIVIDUAL STAGE 
or HumAN EVOLUTION, 
“(Laws as described by Darwin.) 


Those possessing the power to 
Secure most efficientiy 
the interests of Self in the Strugle 
for Surviyal. 


The gradual perfecting in the indi- 
vidual of every quality contributing 
to 

[lis own efficiency 
in pursuit of self-interest. 


In the present, 

It is the cra of the ascendancy of 
those limited interests which rest 
ultimately on 

Loree, 
and which are all driven by the 
law of their being toward 
Absolutism. 


Reason. 
Science in this stage being the 
reasoned knowledge of force. 


The Capacity of the fighting Male 


The Spirit of aggressive War 
The increasing incompatibility of this 
spirit with the efficiency of collec- 
tive institutions gradually becomes 
manifest. 


(1) The world is capable only of 
very slow change. 


(2) It is based on the limited 
potentialities of heredity trans- 
mitted from individual to 
individual through the medium 
of the body (individual  in- 
heritance), 


(3) A condition in which the ruling 
motion of men is the desire to 
acquire property in fight. 


(4) A Condition of increasing 
poverty at one pole and ac- 
cumulating property at the 
other. 


IN THE 
HIGHER oR SOCIAL STAGE 
OF HuMAN EVOLUTION, 
(Laws. as described by Kidd,) 


Those possessing the power to 
_ Sacrifice most efficiently 
the interests of Self 
Struggle for Survival. 


in the 


The gradual perfecting in the indi- 
vidual of every quality contribu- 
ting to 

Collective efficiency 
in all human institutions. 


In the Future. 

It is the cra of the ascendancy of 
all those universal interests which 
rest ultimately on 

Tolerance, 
and which are all driven by the 
law of their being toward 
Freedom. 


The Emotion of the Idcal. : 

Art, of which the highest phase is 

religion, being in this stage the 

emotional knowledge of the 
Universal. 


The mind of Woman. 


The Spirit of the Child-Mind 
The increasing ascendancy of this 
spirit at the basis of efficiency in 
all collective institutions gradually 
becomes marked. 


(1) The world can be absolutely 
transformed in a single genera- 
tion, 

(2) It is based on the unlimited 
potentialities of heredity trans- 
mitted from generation to 
generation through the medium 
of mind (social inheritance). 


(3) A condition.in which the emo- 
tion of the Ideal, organised 
through public opinion and 
directed through the young in 
education, is omnipotent. 


(4) A condition in which the pro- 
grammes of all progressive 
governments move towards the 
exploitation of the resources of 
the world on the basis of 
Brotherhood, and responsibility 
to each other as it prevails in 
the Family. 


LL 
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Notes 
The Indian Hercules and Brahmins 


I had a visit by appointment on the sth instant 
during my brief stay at Sabarmati at 4 o'clock in the 
morning from the Indian Hercules, as Professor Rama- 
Murti delights to describe himself. He engaged me 
in an entertaining conversation on the wickedness of 
modern Bralimins and drew from me questions that 
Soemed to give him full satisfaction and there seemed 
to be for the moment a kinship between our non-Brahmin 
Souls and a vision was opened out before him of a Non- 
Brahmin war to the knife against the Brahmins who, 
aS he said, after all represented but a 
minority. 


microscopic 


After our conversation the athletic Professor seriously 
concerned himself about my bodily vigour and initiated 
me into the mysteries of ‘healthy mind in a healthy body’. 
He tound in me a yery willing conyort. The exercises 
which he gaye me were delivhtful but | um inclined to 
think that they were a trifle too much for one like me 
who has passed the meridian of life. He claimed for them 
a superiority over all the European methods, which 
certificate 1 heartily endorsed. ‘The exercises were 
nothing but a few Jlatha Yoga practices. 1 commend 
them to all young men. Jranayom has a great health- 
giving value if practised under skilled supervision. But 
let there be no self-deceptioa about it, ‘Thcse who 
practice these exercises should do so for the purpose of 
health and that only. They have, no doubt, restricted 
spiritual value. But I would strongly dissuade young 
men from going in for /fathu }oga practices for spiritual 
regeneration. In the present sge such regeneration 
comes more from heart-devotion than through physical 
practices. And for acquiring spiritual merit through 
Hatha Yogu one needs a preceptor who is himself a 
spiiitual adept through these practices. 1 have searched 
for such and I have failed. That does not necessarily 
mean that there are no pure Hatha Yogis in India, but 
where a diligent searcher like me has not tucceeded, 
let young men beware of accepting claimants without 
geyere examination. 


But I haye gone astray, | must redvem the promis. 
I have mado to the Professor when hesent me a digest 
of our political talk for revision that I would give tho 
substance myself in these columns instead of revising his 
own reproduction which I received at a time when I had 
not a moment to spare. He told me that at Municipal 
and District-Board elections my name was being unlaw- 
fully exploited by those who described themselves as 
Congressmen or Swarajists and told me also that on that 
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account I was losing my influence among the masses, 
I informed him that I was not concerned with my 
influence and that I could not help if people made an 
unlawful use of my name. But, retorted the Professor, 
could I not at least guide the voters by saying what I 
wanted them to do. I told him that I had done s0 
already on more cccasions than one. For me mere 
Congress label was of no avail. I could only give my 
vote, if at atl, to those who were Congressmen or 
Swarajists in reality and therefore I would give my vote 
td those who believed in the Congress creed, wh6 
habitually wore hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddar, who 
believed in unity among all classes and, if Hindus, 
were active champions of the so-called untouchables and 
believed that untouchability was an evil to be removed 
without delay, who were total prohibitionists as to in- 
toxicating drinks and drugs and who otherwise conform- 
ed to the Congress reso’utions. If I found no sueh 
candidates I would keep my vote with myself. Net 
to give the vote is as much an exercise of the privilege 
of the voter as the giving of it. 

The Professor then askcd me for my definition of a 
Brahmin. I told him that a Brahmin was one who 
sacrificed himself for his religion and his country and 
who accepted poverty as his happy lot in life for the 
sake of service. “Are there any such Brahmins ?” 
quickly asked the Professor. ‘“ Not many ”, I answered, 
‘but more, perhaps, than you expect.” 

Harsh Vs. Pleasant Truth 

With reference to my removal of certain passated 
from a correspondent’s letter iecently published; he 
thus complains: 

“In spite of the expurgation yoii have thought 
fit to effect in my letter I may claim that in all my 
letters to you, especially where communal questions 
are involved, I have tried to observe not the ‘prudent’ 
maxim, 8 Fart fea TT T FN aaah 
(which means in breaf ‘speak not the unpleasant 
truth’) although it be found in most of our received 
texts of Manu, but the taying of William Lloyd 
Garrison, the American slave-liberator, which has 
stood for many years at the head of the Indic# 
Social Reformer of Bombay as its motto: I witt be as 
harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice,” etc. 
1 do not mind harsh truth but I do object to spiced 

truth, Spicy language is as foreign to truth as hot 
chillies to a healthy stomach. The passages removed 
by me Were not necessary to elucidate the meaning of 
the correspondent or give point to it. They were 
offensive without being useful or necessary. There seems 
to be the fashion to think that in order to be wathful 
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one must use harsh language; whereas truth suffers when 
it is harshly put. It is like wanting to support strength: 
Truth being itself fully strong is insulted when an 
attempt is made to support it with harshness. I see no 
conflict between the Sanskrit text and Garrison’s motto 
quoted by the correspondent. In my opinion the 
Sanskrit text means that one should speak the truth 
in gentle language, One had ketter not speak it, if one 
cannot do so in a gentle way; meaning thereby that 
there is not truth in a man who cannot control his tongue. 
In other words, truth without non-violence is not truth, 
but untruth. Garrison’s motto requires to be interpreted 
in terms of his own life. He was one of the gentlest 
of men of his time. Mark his language. He will be 
as harsh as truth, but since truth to be truth is never 
harsh but always gentle and beneficial, the motto can 
only mean that Garrison would be as gentle as tiuth 
but no more. Both the texts have relationto the inner 
state of the speaker or writer, not to the effect that will 
be produced upon those to whom the speech or the 
writing is addressed. The India Sucial Reformer is rarely, 
if ever, harsh. It tries to be fair though often jumps 
to conclusions in a hurry and is obliged later to reyise 
its estimate of men ard things. In these days of 
surrounding bitterness one cannot be too cautious. After 
all who knows the absolute truth? It is in ordinary 
affairs of life, only a relative term. What is truth to 
me is not necéssarily truth to the rest of my companiogs. 
We are all like the blind men who on examinirg an 
elephant gave different descriptions of the same animal 
according to the tcuch they were able to haye of him, 
And they were all, according to their own lights, in the 
right. But wo know also that they were all in the 
wrong. Everyone of them feli far short of the truth. 
One cannot be too insistent therefore upon the necessity 
of guarding oneself sgainst _ bitterress, Bitterness 
blurs the vision and to that extent disables one from 
seeing even the limited truth that the physically blind 
men in the fable were able to do. 


A String of Questions 
One of the best of national workers sends me questions 
for answers. Ilero they are with answers: 


“You say we must help the Swaraj 

What is the meaning of this help?” 

My meaning is that every one should help this 
party to the best of his ability and as far as his con- 
science will permit. hus one who is inclined towards 
the council programme and has no coascientious objec- 
tions to it will join the party, Oae who has conscien- 
tious objections will refrain, but short of joining give 
all the uther help that he can, He may object to 
vote also. Ilo will thon refrain even from voting. In 
no case will he yilify the party, 

“Should young workers in tho Villayes take 
part in the clection turmvil and canyass fur votes 
for the Swarajists ?” 


Party. 


I have not conceived that as pozsible except for pro: 
changers. ‘hose village workers who are, for instanca, 
doing Khaddar work, and who are not politically 
inclined will certainly not disturb themselves and their 
work to the extent contemplated in the question. 


“The Swarajists will want to capture village 


boards, municipalities, local boards ete. What are 
Khadi workers to do?” 
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I expect Swarajists also to be Khadi workers. The 
difference between them and No-changers is that 
Swarajists add council work to Khadi work. ‘They, 


therefore, whilst remaining lovers of Khadi give the 
first place to Council work. Nc-changers have nothing 
but Khadi and other constructive work to fall back 


upon. Mach may go his own way and each is expected 
to help the other to the best of his ability and 
conscience. 


“What is my position when there are Brahmin 
and Non-Brahmin candidates, — one set 0) posing the 
cther?” 


In such a case if I were you I would refrain from 
interfering except to remove strife and bitterness. 


“You haye said not only should No-changers 
refrain from opposition with the Swarajists but they 
should even help them. What is the extent of 
this help?” 


I haye already answered this question. 
ix friendliness, there are many ways of giving help 
without hindering one’s own special work. But each 
one must determine for himself the extent of help that he 
is to render. Such help has to bo a voluntary offering 
which cannot be dictated, much less can there be any 
coercion. ‘There is no question here of party discipline. 
Mine is the opinion of an individual. The meaning 
of it can be more fully derived from my owa conduct. 


When there 


“Jlave you decidcd to help the Swarajists as a 
matter of necessity, or because you consider that 
through Councils India will benetit 2” 


There is room for a third reason. I do not consider 
that Councils will benefit India in the present condition. 
Nor is it a matter of necessity that I help the 
Swarajists in my own poor way. {[ dislike the Councils 
programme but I see that the majority of educated 
Indians cannot do without the Councils programme. The 
most forward amongst them will gladly retire if they 
had a fiercely active political propaganda. ‘They cannot 
be satisfied wiih the mere constructive programme. It 
is too slow for them. I recognise the honesty of this 
attitude. And as one wanting to harness all the forces 
for the good of the country and realising that if one 
goes to the Councils one may even there adyance the 
constructive programme and offer dignifiéd opposition 
to such measures as are detrimental to the welfare of 
the country I choose for my help that party which 
best fulfils my conditions, 


Khaddar Workers’ Census 
The following further figures have been received: 
Name of No.of workers Paid or Hon. Graduates Total Average 


Province 


Kiemu- Expense 
cr ceytre 


neration per 


worker 
(6Fulltime 5P;1Hon .., Re. 220 23 
Sindh (3 Parttime 2P;1 Hon. 1 Rs.115 38 
Punjab 
Khai} 12 No particulars mentioned 
Board 


{7 Full time 


6 P;1 Hon. - Rs. 165 23-6 
(9 Part time 


All Hon. bie nil nil 
M. K, G, 


Delhi 


September 17, 1925 
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Chinese Amritsar 

[The following extracts taken by the AMunchester 
Guardian from a report of the proceedings of the trial 
held before the Mixed Court arising out of the rioting 
and the shooting of unarmed students and mobs in the 
streets of Shanghai on May 30 and June 1, published 
in Shun Pao, a Chinese daily of the City, will make 
the meaning of Bertrand  Rusgel’s phrase “A 
Chineze Amritsar”. (referred to by Mr. Andrews last 
week in his article on China ) abundantly clear. ] 

Inspector Everson (who ordered the fring) stated 
under cross examination ; 

At first the police arrested 18 students, all of them 
students of Shanghai University. hey also arrested 
some more in the Tibet Road, they also being of the 
University named. 

Lawyer Ho then asked Mr. Everson: In regard to 
the demonstration of the students in the settlement, did 
you get any instznctions from the Chief of the Police 
to shoot ? 

Mr. Iverson replied: I only received instructions to 
prevent the students from entering the Settlement. 

The Lawyer: In the meantimo did the students offer 
any resistance to your arresting them? 

Mr. Everson: No. 

The lawyer: Before you ordered shooting did you 
give any warning to the crowd ? 

As you only held up your pistol before ihe crowd, 
only a few of the 2,000 could see? Yes. 

Is it right that you ordered shooting only ten seconds 
aft2r you gave the warning ? 

Yes. 

What language did you use to warn the crowd? 

I used English and Chinese. 


Shoot to Kill 

Mr. Everson later gave evidence which is summarised 
as follows :— 

When I ordered the shootirg to take plece I thought 
the people within a 10-foot radius would be able to hear, 
and I knew that when the shooting {took plece some 
people would be killed and wounded, but, on account of 
emergercy, I ordered resolutely “Shoot to kill.” 

Lawyer May then asked: On that day there were 
many Siudents lecturing in mauy other places in the 
settlement. Did you know that fact? 

T know it now. 

Can you understand why this incident should have 
taken place in your police station ? 

Inspector Everson made no reply immediately, but 
afterwards he seid: I imagine that it is because the 
students in my section had the intention of making 
trouble with us. 

The Judge asked Mr. Everson: When you gave tke 
order to shoot, why did you not crder to shoot at the 
legs, so that you would give the people a charce to 
retreat without serious consequences ? 

I only gave the order to shcot, and did not order 
them to shoot at legs. 

The Judge then asked Mr. Everson: 

What evidence have you in regard to the intended 
seizare of the police station, or is it only your imagina- 
tion ? 

The crowd presSed forward and did not want to 
retreat, 


What kind of guns did you use? 

lifles. 

You only warned the crowd 10 seconds before you 
cpenly fired—do you think that 2,000 persons could get 
away within 10 seconds ? 

They could not. 

Lawyer Ho then questioned Vice Inspector Shaw as 
follows :— 

When Inspector Myerson warned the crowd, do you 
think the back of the crowd could understand? 

I don’t know, 

Did the shooting {take place ecntinuously, or with 
intermission / 

Only three or four shots were fired. 

Then why were so many people killed? 

At first only three or four shots were fired, then 
another three or four, and then, finally, more then forty 
shots. 

Was this ordered by the Inspector ? 

Yes. 

Lawyer May then put the following questions to Vice 
Inspector Shaw :— 

Since you have served in the police force what kind 
of orders ard instructions did you get from your superior 
officer ? 

The instructions that in cases where my life and the 
property of the police force is in danger I may shoot. 

Your position of Vice Inspector is a very high one? 

Yes. 

Did you ever read the regulations of the police force ? 

IT have read them. 

Did you read that there is an article in the epecial 
regulations that before you shoot you must make a 
proclamation to warn the crowd ? 

T have not read that. 

Are you British ? 

Yes. 

Before you came to Shanghai did you ever have any 
experience in police work ? 

No. | 

1 think the small banners handled by the students 
are not dangerous instruments ? 

I think that if they use a numbsr of bamboos it 
may be dangerous. 

But who were struck by bamboo sticks ? 

I have heard that two of the police were hurt by 
the bamboo sticks and were taken to the hospital. 

Who told you? 

On that night the foreign police—viz, Inspector 
Cole—called, 

How was the injury caused ?. 

I cannot say. 

Where are the instruments of violence ? 

T don’t know. 

The jadge then askel :— 

Among the 2,000. persons, how many were spectators 
besides students ? 

Besides students 
spectators, 

Did you shoot any blanks ? 

According to what I know no blank was shot. 


there were many workers and 


The Court’s Decision 
After hearing a number of miscellaneous witnesses, 
the juages declared :— 
In regard to this case we have two questions to 
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Satis First, whether those arrested by the police truthful T am likely to present if J went to America. 


force were guilty of the violation of law or not. This 
the Court can make a dec'sion upon. 

Secondly, whether the shooting by the police force 
would be justified or not should be left for the diplo- 
matic authorities to decide. 

According to the resnits of the crose-examination 
made by this Court upon those defendants, we hold the 
opinion that most of them were yonng students indignant 
at the killing of a worker in the Japanese cotton mill, 
grouping together in the ssttlement, delivering lectures, 
distributing hand-bills, and without offering any violence. 

The Court has decided that most of the arrests took 
place before the shooting, and that a few of the 
defendants were simply onlookers. 

The Court further decided that the defendants should 
be immediately released, and the sum which they pa‘d 
on bail should be given back, 
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To American Friends 
(By 3. A. Gandhi) 

It is u privilege for me to enjoy the friendship 
of go many unknown American and European friends. 
It pleases me to note that the circle is ever widening, 
perhaps more especially in America. I had the pleasure 
of receiving a warm invitation about a year ago to 
visit that continent. The same invitation has now 
been repeated with redoubled strength and with the 
offer to pay all experses. I was unable then as I am 
now, to respond to the kind invitation. ‘lo accept it 
is an easy enongh task, but I must resist the tempta- 
tion, for IT feel that I can make no effective appeal 
to the people of that great continent unless 1 make 
my position good with the intellectuals of India. 

I have not a shadow of a doubt about the truth of 
my fundamental position. But T know that [ am unable 
to carry with me the bulk of educated India. | can 
therefore gain no effective help for my country from 
the Americans and Europeans so long as I remain 
isolated from educated India. JI do want to think in 
terms of the whole world. My patriotism includes the 
good of mankind in general. Therefore, my ¢ervice of 
India includes the service of humanity. But I feel that 
I should be going out of my orbit if I left it for help 
from the West. I must be satisfied for the time being 
with such help as I can get from the West, speaking to it 
from my smaller Indian platform. If I go to America or 
to Europe I must go in my strength not in my weakness, 
which I feel tc-day,—the weakness, I mean, of my 
country. For, the whole scheme for the liberation of 
India is based upon the development of internal strength. 
It is a plan of self-purification. The peoples of the West, 
therefore, can best help the Indian movement by setting 
apart specialists to study the inwardness of it. Let the 
specialists come to India with an cpen mind and in a 
spirit of humility es befits a searcher after Truth. Then, 
perhaps they will sec the reality instead of a glorified 
edition that inspite of all my desire to bo absolutely 


[ believe in thought-power more than in tbe power 
of the word, whether written or spoken. And if the 
movement that I seek to represent has vitality in it 
and has divine ‘blessing upon it, it will permeate the 
whole world without my physical presence in its different 
parts. Any way at the prezent moment I see no light 
before me. I must patiently plod in India until I see 
my way clear for going outside the Indian border, 

After pressing the invitation, the American friend 
puts a number of questions for my consideration. I 
welcome them and gladly take the opportunity of 
answering them through these columns. He says: 

“Whether you deride, now or later, to come here 
or not to come, I trust you, will find the following 
questions worth considering. They have developed 
insistently in my mind for a long time.” 

His first question is: 

“ Has the time arrived-—or is it coming—when 
your best way to help India will be by moving the 
whole world—and expecially England and America—to 
a new Consciousness ? ” 

I have partly answered the question already. In 
my opinion the time has not yet arrived — it may come 
any day — for me to go out of India to move the whole 
world to a new consciousness, The precess, however, 
is even now indirectly end unconscionsly going on though 
slowly. 

‘* Are not the present-day interests of all 
mankind, cverywhere, so inextricably inter-woven that 
no single country, like India, can be moved far out 
of its present relationships to the others ?”’ 

I do believe with the writer that no single country 
can remain in isolation for any length of time. The 
present plan for securing Swaraj is not to attain a posi- 
tion of isolation but one of full self-realisation and self: 
expression for the benefit of all. The present position 
of bondage and helplessness hurts not only India, not 
only England, but the whole world, 

“Is not your message and method essentially a 
world gospel—which will find its power in responsive 
souls, here and there, in many countries, who will 
thereby, gradually, remake the world 2?” 

If I can say so withont arrogance and with due 
humility, my message and methods are indeed in their 
essentials for the whole world and‘ it gives me keen 
satisfaction to know that it has already received a wonder- 
fal response in the hearts of a large and daily growing 
number of men and women of the West. 

“If you demonstrate your massage in the 
language only of the Nast and in terms only of Indian 
emergencies, is there not grave danger that inessen- 
tials will be confused with fundamentals—that some 
features which correspond only to extreme situations 
in India will be wrongly understood to be vital in 
the universal sense ? ” 

I am alive to the danger pointed out by the writer; 
but it seems to be inevitable. I am in the position of 
a scientist who is in the midst of a very incomplete 
experiment and whe, therefore, is unable to forecast large 
results and larger corollaries in a language capable of 
being understood. In the expsrimental stege, therefore, 
I must run the risk of the experiment being misunderstood 
as it has been and probably still is in many places, 
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“Ought you not to come to America ( which ia 
Spite of all her faults is perhaps, potentially, the 
most spiritual of all living peoples) and tell the 
world what your message means in terms of Western, 
as well as Hastern, civilization ? ” 
People in general wil] understand my message through 
its results, The shortest way, therefore, perhaps of 
making it effectively heard is to let is speak for itself, 
at any rate for the time being. 


*“* For example, should the Western followers of 


your inspiration preach and practice the spinning 
wheel ? ” 


It is certainly not necessary for the Western people 
to preach and practice the spinnivg wheel unless they 
will do so ont of sympathy or for discipline or with a 
view t0 applying their matchless inventive faculty to 
making the spinning wheel a better instrument while 
retaining its essential characteristic as a cottage industry. 
But the message of the spinning wheel is much wider 
than its circumference. Its message is one of simplicity, 
service of mankind, living so as not to hurt others, 
creating an indissoluble bond between the rich and the 
poor, capital and labour, the prince and the peasant. That 
larger message is naturally for all. 


“Is your condemnation of rail-roads, doctors, 
hospitals and other features of modern civilization 
esspntial and unalterable ? Should we not, first, try 
to develop a spirit great enough to spiritualise the 
machinery and the organised, seientific and produc- 
tive powers of modern life?” 


My condemnation of rail-roads etc. whilst true 
where it stands, has little or no bearing on the present 
movement which disregards none of the institutions 
mentioned by the writer. In the present movement I 
am neither attacking rail-roads nor hospitals; but in an 
ideal State they seem to me to have little or no place. 
The present movement is just the attempt the 
writer desires. Yot it is not an attempt to spiritualise 
the machinery—because that seems to me an impossible 
task—bnt to introduce, if it is at all possible, a human or 
the humane spirit among the men behind the machinery. 
Organisation of machinery for the purpose of concen- 
trating wealth and power in the hands of a few and 
for the exploitation of many I hold to be altogether 
wrong. Mach of the organisation of machinery of 
the present age is of that type. The movement of 
the spinning wheel is an organized attempt to displace 
machinery from that state of exclusiveness and exploita- 
tion and to place it in its proper state. Under my 
scheme, therefore, men in charge of machinery will 
think not of themselves or even of the nation to which 
they belong but of the whole human race. Thus 
Lancashire men will cease to use their machinery for 
exploiting India and other countries but on the contrary 
they will devise means of enabling India to convert in 
her own villages her cotton into cloth. Nor will 
Americans under my scheme seck to enrich themselves 
by exploiting the other races of the earth through tkeir 
iaventive. skill. 

«Js it not possible, in conditions so favorable as 
America’s, to clarify and advance the evolution of 
the best human Consciousness int} such purpose and 

- power, courage and beneficence, 93 shal] liberate the 


souls of India’s millions—and of sll men every 
where?” 


It is undoubtedly possible. Indeed it is my hope 
that America will seek the evolution of the best haman 
consciousness; but that time is perhaps not yet. Probably 
it will not be before India has found her own soul. 
Nothing will please me more than to find America and 
Europe making the difficult path of India as easy a8 it 
is possible for them to do. They can do so by with- 
drawing the temptations in India’s way and by encourag:- 
ing her in her attempt to revive her ancient industries 
in her own villages. 


“ Why is it that people like myself, in every 
coantry, are grateful to you and eager to follow you? 
Is it not for two reasons, chiefly; — 


First; Because the next and basic need through- 
ont the world is for a new spiritual conscious- 
ness — a realisation, in the thought and feeling 
of average people, of the equal divinity of all 
human beings and the unity, brotherhood, 
of all? 

Second; Because you, more than any other widely 
known man, have this consciousness —- together 
with the power to arouse it in others?” 

I can only hope that the writer's estimate is true. 


« Tt is a world need — is it not ?- to which you 
have the best answer that God has vouchsafed to 
man? How can your mission be fulfilled in India 
alone? If my arm or leg could be vitalised to an 
extent far beyond the balance of my body, would 
that make for my general health - or even for the 
permanent best good of the one fayoured member ?” 


I am fully aware that my mission cannot be fulfilled 
in India alone bat I hope I am humble enongh to 
recognise my limitations and to see that I must keep 
for the time being to my restricted Indian platform 
till I know the result of the experiment in India itself. 
As I have already replied, I would like to see India 
free and strong so that she may offer herself as a 
willing and pure sacrifice for the betterment of the 
world. The individual, being pure, sacrifices himself 
for the family, the latter for the village, the village 
for the district, the district for the province, the 
province for the nation, the nation for all. 

‘* May I even submit, - with deep reverence for 
your messege — that possibly your own vision and 
inspiration would benefit by adjustment to the world 
instead of only, or chiefly, to India?” 

I recognise the considerable force of the foregoing 
statement. Jt is not at all impossible that a visit to 
the West may give me not a wider outlook—for I have 
endeavoured to show that it is the widest porsible—but it 
may enable me to discover new methods of realising the 
outlook. 1f such is my need, God will open the way 
for me. 

“ Ts the political form of government, in India 
or anywhere, so important as the average individual's 
soul force — his courageous expression of the best 
inspiration he can derive from the diyine spirit 
within and all about him ?” 


Tke average individual's soul—-force is any day the 
most importent thing, The political form is but a 
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eonereto expression of that son!-force. I do not conceive 
the averege individual's soul-force as distinguished and 
existing apart from the political form of Government. 
Hence I believe that after all a people has the 
Governmant which it deserves. In other words self- 
government can only come through self—effort. 


«Tg not the basic need, everywhere, for the 
clarification and development of this soul force in 
individuals — beginning, possibly, with a few p2op'e 
and spreading like a divine contagion to the many rt 

Tt is, indeed. 

“Yon teach, rightly, that the faithfnl deve- 
lopment of such soul-foree in India will assure India’s 
freedom. Will it not everywhere :hape all polilical, 
economic and international institntions including the 
issues of Peace or War? Can those forms of human 
clyilivation be made radically superior in India to the 
rest of the world now, when all mankind are 
neighbors ?” 

I have already 
preceding paragraphs. 
before now that India’s freedom must 
world’s outlook upon Peeco and War. 
affects the whole of mankind. 


answered this question in the 

T have claimed in these pages 
revolutionise the 
Her impotence 


* You know, batter than I or anyone, how all 
these questions should be answered. I chiefly seek 
to express my eager faith in your gospel, my hungry 
desire for your leadership in solving the urgent 
problems of America and of all mankind. Therefore, 
will you graciously remember that, if (or when) the 
time may come that India’s progress in the direstions 
you have so inspiringly outlined appears to panse — 
waiting for the Western world to come up alongside 
— then we of the West stand urging you fo give us 
a few months of your time and your personal presence. 
My own feeling is that if you will call us and 
instruct us, we “(your uncounted followers scattered 
obscurely over the wide earth) wi}l join onr lives to 
yours in the discovery and realisation of a new and 
noble, world-wide Commonwealth of the Spirit in 
which man’s age-old dreams of Brotherhood, Democracy 
Peace and Soul Progress shall characterisa the daily 
life of average people -- in India, Eng’and, America 
and everywhere. ” 


1 wish 1 had confidence in my leadership on the 
world-platform. I have no false modesty about me. If 
I felt the call within, I would not wait a single second 
bat straightway respond to an invitation so cordial as 
this. But with my limitations of which I am painfully 
conscious, I feel somehow that my experiment musi bie 
restricted to a fragment. What may be true of the 
fragment is likely to ba true of the whole. It is true 
indeed that India’s progress in the direction I desire 
seems to have come to a pause but I think that it only 
seems so, The little seed that was sown in 1920 hag 
not perished, It is, I think, taking deep root. Presently 
it will come out as astately tree. But if I am labouring 
under a delusion, I fear, that no artificial stimulus that my 
visit to America may temporarily bring can revive it. I 
am pining for the assistance of the who'e world, I 
see it coming. The urgent invitation is one of the 
many signs. Bat I know that we shall have to deserve 
it before it comes upon us like a mighty flo0%, a flood 
that cleanses and invigorates, 
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An Instructive Table 
‘Tho following table prepared by the Provincial 
Congress Committee of Gujarat is a most instructive 
study: 
Figures of the working of the franchise in Gujarat for 
the half year ended Slst August 


Members originally rezistered 363 
Members who have paid full annual quota 266 
Members who have paid 6 months’ quota = 

127% 


Irregular subscribers 
Complete defaulters 421 
Total varn feceived in yards 1,55,000 

Note: The table shows that out of a lotal of 2,520 
members who originally gave in their names only 5S0 
are entitled to vote at the next A. I. C. C. elections. 

The irregular subscribers have paid 6,750 thousand 
yards of yarn in 3,500 yards on an average instead of 
12,900 yards that they should have paid. 

These figures giye one an idea of the work lying in 
front of us. There i3 no lack of organisation in 
Gujarat; no lack of Khadi workers; but strange as it 
may appear less than one-fourth of the numbers 
registerel haye actually carried out their obligation. 
The figures need no disappoint any earnest worker who 
has faith in himself and his cause. But he must not 
underrat3 the difficulties in his path. We will not get 
Swaraj without working for it. Congressmen have got into 
the slovenly habit of making promise3 and straight way 
forgetting them, especially when if is a matter of giving 
any work. Jn ordinary affairs of life we are made to 
fulfil the pledges we give. A breach of promise to-pay 
in a commercial transaction carric3 with it a penalty. A 
Yoluntary promise made to a voluntary organization 
imposes in well-organized societies a stricter obligation 
on the giver of the promise than a promise made in a 
commercial transaction. ‘I‘hus debts cf honour have a 
prior claim for fulfilment than debts enforcible at law. 
But somehow or other Coagress debts have not yet 
acquired any such sanctity as ordinary delts of honour, 
Those who have no faith in Khadi will no doubt argue 
that the Gujarat figures are an eloquent testimony to 
ihe complete failure. of the spinning franchise. I 
should venture to join issue with such objectors. The 
spinning franchise has enabled us to lay onr. finger on 
the weakest spot. Lot it be known that even the four- 


-anna franchise faired no better, 


Those who registere1 their names once did not come 
the second time to pay of their own accord. And 
had there been a monthly subscription we would have 
found almost as many defaulters as we have found 
among spinners. But pecuniary ob igation is a totally 
differeat proposition from the obligation to work from day 
to day. Swaraj is not a pecuniary transaciion. It is 
not to be hought with moaey. It has to be bought 
with solid, sustained, vigorous work. And I venture to 
suggest that wa would have roticed the same result, if 
iastead of spinning the Congress had imposed the 
obligation to mend pencils for half an hour every day. 
The lesson, therefore, that I draw from a study of 
these figares is that we mus! persevere along the same 
liaes that wa commenced at Belgaum if we are to make 
the Congr.s3 a working, effective and powerful organi- 
sation. In all probability compulsory spinning will be 
done away with, bat if the Congress retains Spinning as 
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an alternative franchise, the effort to mako it effective, 
Should in no way bo relaxed. Ont of a population of 
three hundred millions, we should not have difficulty in 
finding a few lacs of men and women who would. will- 
ingly and with unfailing regularity labour for the 
nation. Spinning is the form chosen because of its great 
national value and its simplicity. I have not burdened 
the reader with the detailed working of the franchise 
in the different districts of Gujarat. The Provincial 
Congress Committee’s report does contain a detailed 
study. The committee's organisation is so thorough and 
so honest that if the strength of the p2oplesis properly 
brought oat, their weaknes3 is neyer Suppressed, ‘The 
detailed study shows that even the five hundred and 
forty members who are still paying their full quota, 
are not distributed over all Gujarat. But they are 
drawn from the five spinning organisations, for want of 
which thera would not ba even five hundred and forty 
members remaining. Spinning organisations all over 
India ara therefore a necessity, if voluntary spinning is 
to ba universal, 


M. K. G. 


Character and Village Organisation 


At a meeting of the College Branch of the Young Men's 
Christian Association Calcutta, Gandhiji was called upon to 
Speak, last month, on a subject he had not thorght of 
bafore. There was cvidently some misunderstandiny. He was 
under the impression that he had to speak on Village 
Organisation’ whereas he was asked to speak on ‘Value and 
pussibility of Personaity a subject which puzzled him 
a little. But he came tv u compromise and spoke on 
the subject of the cveniny incidently touching on the 
subject of village organisation tivo. If personality 
meant character, as he had no doubt it did, then almost 


any one could be got to address on the value of 
character.  Bhartrihari, king philcsopher and poet 
rulled in one, thus summed up the power of 


character. ‘What will not Satsang 


Character should be lived in one’s own life. He would 
place purity of public life before anything else and 
say that a nation which disregarded purity of public 
life was doomed to perdition. Village organisation 
seemed a simple word but it mcant the organisation of 
the whole of India, in as much as India was predomi- 
nantly rural. Sir Henry Maine had left a work on 
Village Communities which every one might treasuro. 
He had shown to India and to the world that tho 


do for aman?’ 


«, Village life of India to-day was what it was tive thousand 


years ago, which «id not imply that the Indians were 
barbarous. On the, contrary the wiiter had made it 
clear that the Indian village life had so much _ vitality 
and character that it had persisted all these long years 
and weathered many a storm, Ile had described these 
villages us so many village republics completely seif- 
contained, haying all that one may want — schools, 
arbitration boards, sanitation }oards, encl no Poor Law 
indeed, Lut ample provision for the relief of the poor. 
He had also shown the treasures of art that the genius 
of the Indian villager had produced. The villager 
then learnt from his parents by word of mouth all 
the wisdom that he should learn. Jn daily contact 


with people ho was able to realise the value and 
possibility of personality. To him the village head- 
mia was a personality in himself, He was not the 
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impostor of to-day; he was the servant of the people 
whom they could go to in times of difficulties, whom 
every child in the village knew and loved. He 
was incorruptible, he was a gentleman. But such 4 
one was arare bird to-day. * What’ asked the speaker, 
with a sigh, ‘has come over this land that all these 
beautiful things ara not to be found anywhere, that 
instead of those salf-contained villages of a few hundred 
years ago we find villages dependent for their very 
necessities of life on Lancashire or Japan?’ The whole 
village life was broken. People were dyiog by millions 
of malaria, hookworm and other diseases, all brought 
about by insanitation, deep poverty, sloth and idleness. 


What created this disruption and brought about 
this downfall? One might search the records of 
the ast India Company and sea for himielf 
how rathlessly the village system was broken 


up by means mainly foul. Men who had served the 
Fast Iadia Company had left imperishable records of 
how injustice, bribery and corruption reigned supreme 
in those days, aad how relentlessly the handicrafts of 
India were rzeined. A famine or a flood left the 
Villagers absolutely destitute. But why should a village 
flooded be absolutely stranded and compelled to live on 
charity? The speaker had known the effects of flood in 
South Africa. There no reief was necessary. They 
had not to be fed by the State. They had cottage 
occupations. ‘They worked. They had sayings to fall 
back Here there was no occupation save 
agriculture, no work and no savings, unemployment for 
four moaths and even six months in the year in the 
villages of Bengal. That was the problem, before 
vilisge organisers and in the solution of that problem, 
the speaker said, the power of personality could 
ba made to be relt. ‘I say’ said the speaker, 
summing up ‘go with your character to the villagesand 
express it through soma loving act of servise of 
kindness. It will be instinctively understood and 
responded to. Let any young man who has a character 
to save venture out to the villages and he will get a 
response. But he will have to be patient and truthfal, 
There is no character where there is no patience and 
truth and gentleness and humility. He will not go 
out as a patron saint of the villages, he will have to 
go in humility with a broom-stick in his hand. There 
is a Trinity of Evilin sanitation, poverty and idleness 
that you will have to be faced with and you will fight 
them with broom-sticks, quinine and caster oil, and if 
you will belicve me, with the spinning wheel. Bus all 
these will nct help you without character. You must 
come down from your high pedestals, stoop to conquer, 
take the risk of catchipy malaria yourself. This work 
will give you all the satisfaction that your soul ean 
desire, It will enrich the villagers’ life and your life.’ 


M. D. 


upon. 
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Is there Satan in Hinduism 
(By M. K, Gandhi ) 


A correspondent writes : 

“A few months back under a heading not quite 
jastified by its contents you published a letter of 
mine concerning certain religions systems and the 
belief in God. (See Y. I, 1925, p. 155.) Now 
I am tempted to put you a question concerning His 
adversary ( according to Semitic beliefs ), whose name 
you are so often using in your writings and speeches; 
— not of course without offect, as witness the article 
‘Snares of Satan’ in your issue of 6-8~'25. If it 
was Only rhetorical effect that was intended thereby, 
because you were writing or speaking in the language 
of a people who have been taught to believe in Satan’s 
existence through the Semitic creed of Christianity, 
then I would have nothing to say. But the article 
evited, among other things, does seem to point to a 
belief on your part in Satan’s existence, — a belief, 
in my humble opinion, quite un-Hindu. Asked by 


Arjun what was the cause of man’s continual fall, 


Si Krishna said: ‘ Kama-esha, krodha esha’ ote. ( It 
is lust, it is anger’ — ). According to Hindu belief, 
4% would seem, the Tempter is no person outside of 
us, — nor indeed is it ore; for there arc ‘the six 
enemies’ of man enumerated in the Sastras; + 
kama or lust, krodha or anger, lobha or groed, mohs 
or infatuation, mada or pride, aud mateura, i.e. envy 
or jealousy. So it is clear, Hinduism has no place 
for Satan, the Fallen Angel, the Tempter, or as he has 
been called by a Hrench writer ( Anatole France ), 
‘God's man-of-affairs’! How is it then that you 
who are a Hindu speak and write os if you believed 
in the real existence of the Old One?” 


~ This correspondent is well-known to the readers of 
Young India, He is too wide~awake not to know the 
sense in which I could use the word Satan. But I 
have observed in him a disposition to draw me out on 
many matters aboat which there is a likelihood of the 
slightest misunderstanding or about which a greater 
elucidation may be considered necessary. In my opinion 
the beauty of Hinduism lies in its all-embraciny 
inclusiveness, What the divine author of the Mahabharata 
said of his great creation is equally true of Hinduism. 
What of substance is contained in any other religion 
is always to be found in Hinduism. And what is not 
contained in it is insubstantial or unnecessary. J do 
beileve that there is room fur Satan in Hinduism, The 
Biblical conception is neither new por Original, Satan 
not 4 personality even in the Bible. Or he is as 
much a personality in the Bible as Rayana or the whole 
brood of the Asuras is in Hinduism. | no more believe 
in # historical Ravana with ten heads and twenty arms 
than in a historical Satan. And even as Satan and 
his companions ave {allen angels, so are Ravana and his 
companions falien angels, or call them gods, if you will. If 
it be 4 crime to clothe cyil passions and ennobling thoughts 
in personalities it isa crime tor which perhaps Hinduism 
is the most responsible, For are not the six passions 
referred to by my correspondent, and nameless others, 
embodied in Hinduism ? Who or what is Dhritarashtra and 
his hundred sons? 10 the end of time imagination, 
that is, poetry, will play a useful and necessary part 


in the human evolution, 
of passions as if they were persons, 


We shall continue to talk 
Do they not 


torment us as much as evil persons? Therfore, a3 io 
innumerable other things, in the matter under notice the 


lettcr killeth, the spirit giveth life. 


All India Das Memorial 
The following list of receipts up to 6-9-1925 has been 
sent by Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru: 


R3. as. ps. 
Previously acknowledged 2096 12 6 
Collection$’ made by Mahatma Gandhi 
at Cuttock and elsewhere through 
Sjt. Mahadeo Desai 1510 2 3 
A Bhatia Gentleman through 
Sjt. Manilal Kothari 25,000 0 0 
Other Sutns 443 12 0 


29,050 10 9 
The following contribatioas have bean received at 


the Young India office up to 16-9-25 including the 
amount announced last week: 


Rs, a6. 
Soniram Podhar, Rangoon 1,000 
Hirjee Jayaram Mistry, Bombay 125 
Arkari Venkat Rao, Matur (S. Kanara) 3 
Govindbhai Jayarambhai, Bombay 25 
Shah Khushalchand Ratanshi, Wankaner 5 
Ishwarlal Maneklal, Ahmedabad 5) 
Dayaljee Jivanjee, Utran 3 
Mohanlal Lalloobhai, Bombay 5 
Seth Veerchand Bhikhabhai, Mandal 13 


Pranshanker M. Trivedi, Wankaner 
Ambalal Mangaljee Thaker, Latipur 
Jaduram Prabhashanker Joshi, Karachi 
Bapurao Veerupaksh, Guledgud 

Vyas Manishanker Damodar, Hadala 
Patel Ranchhodlal Vrajlal, Ahmedabad 
Vakil Abhechand Kalidas, Jetpur 

Revji Dharmsinh Rukha, Cutch—-Mandvi 
Desai Chhaganlal Narotamdas, Rajpipla 
Keshavlal Chhotalal, Bombay 

Tribhovan Umiyashanker, Ahmedabad 
Ambalal Asharam Dave, Ahmedabad 
Manibhai Jivanjee Desai, Sarondhi 
Kekhusharu Jivanjee Manjra, Bulsar 
Bapalal Dalsukhram, Broach 

R. K. Patel, (Collect. at vill. Kosindra ) 
Madhavjee Nanjee, Karachi 
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Radhavjee Monjee, Karachi 1 
Harakhchand Panachand, Karaclra 1 
Dharibai Lakmichand, Karachi 1 
Zaverbhai B. Pate] 5 
Hi. G. Anjaria 25 
Appabhai B, Patel 3 
Motilal H. Jagabhai 25 VU 
Panachand Z, Sangani 0 1: 
Meneklal N. Mehta O 1 
1346 14 9 
ed 
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Bihar Notes 


The tour in Bihar commenced with my attending 
the Bihar Provincial Conference at Purulia. The chief 
business of the conference was to pass a recommendatory 
resolution endorsing the proposed change in the spinning 
franchise. The Presidential speech was delivered in 
English. I wish Moulyi Zubair had delivered it in 
Hindustani. I know that half the audience did not 
understand this otherwise admirable speech. There was, 
too, the Hindu Sabha and the next day the Khilafat 
Conference in the same pandal. It was a most pleasing 
thing for me to find all the presidents respecting my 
wish not to speak at any of the conferences. I have 
grown weary of speaking. I have nothing new to say. I 
travel because I faccy that the masses want to meet me. 
I certainly want to meet them. I deliver my simple 
message to them in a few words and they and I are 


satisfied, It penetrates the mass mind slowly but 
garely. 
Annexed to the Conference was a well-arranged 


Industrial Hxhibition, You saw there the undoubted 
evolution of Khaddar. There was the spinning ccmpeti- 
tion and the distribution of prizes. Osman of the Khadi 
Pratishthen carried the first prize which consisted of a 
gold medal. A little girl six years old was alsoa prize-winner. 
Her spinning was not bad at all. She carried the prize 
in that she was only six years and yet could steadily spin 
for the competition. The lantern-slide lecture on Khaddar 
which Khitish Babu of the Khadi Pratishthan delivered 
to an appreciative audience was another feature. 


The usual addresses and purse were there. The 
purse was intended for the All-India Deshabandhu 
Memorial Fund. There were collections too on the spot 
both at-men's and women’s meetings. The collection 
at the latter was as u3ual larger. 


I was taken too to a Village called Golunda, a 
cooperative centre where spinning is being tried. It is 
an interesting experiment and if it is carried ont scienti- 
fically it is bound to succeed and yield startling 
resalls, 


Parulia has an old Leper Asylam managed entirely 
by the London Mirsionary Society. I saw the first 
Leper Asylum at Cuttack. But there it was a hurried 
visit. I was able only to see the lepers and the 
Superintendent. I had no time to see the appointments. 
At Purulia I was able to see the quarters and understand 
the working of tho institution. In both the places the 
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Superintendents and their wives have become devoted 
friends of the lepers, Thére was no unhappiness 
in the faces of the inmates. They were able to forget 
their distress through the loving care of their Super- 
intendents. I was told at Paorulia that leprosy was 
brought under subjection by means of oil injections, 
especially in the initial stages. The Superintendent 
also told me that the cases that looked horrible — burnt 
up skin or burnt toes and fingers — were not contagious 
at all. In such cases the disease had done its work. 
There was no contagion and ro cute. ‘The contagious 
cases were those which neither the public nor the patient 
recognised as such. These are the cases that admit of 
complete cure through injections. It is a matter 
of humiliation for us that the very necessary and 
humane work of looking after this portion of distressed 
humanity should be taken up solely by Christian foreigners. 
All honour to them, but what of us? The reader will 
ba sorry to learn that leprosy is on the increase. The 
general reason assigned was unchaste living and wrong 
dieting, 


Unlike other parts of Bihar, Purulia and the 
eurrounding country is a predominantly Bengali speaking 


tract, 1& has a comparatively better and cooler climate 
than Calcutta. The Bengalis use Purulia as a health 
resort. Deshabandhu’s father built a beautiful home 


in Parulia. I was put up in this house. I felt sad 
having to be in Deshabandhu’s house when he was no 
more. His father’s and his mothor’s samadhs were in 
this house. They lie in a corner. A simple un- 
pretentious stone platform marks the spot where their 
ashes lic buried. Yonder was a dilapidated building 
which was built by one of Deshabandhu’s sisters which 
she was conducting as a Widows’ Home. With her 
premature death the Home died a natural death. Yet 
another dilapidated building was pointed out to me as 
a block of rooms which were built for housing poor 
people. The whole eurroundings seemed to be in 
keeping with the mystic charity of this family of 
philanthropists. It was therefore a privilege for 
me to be asked to unveil Deshabandhu’s portraits and 
uncover two plates directing the stranger to a Deshabandhu 
Avcnue and a Deshabandhu Road. 


I must deal with my entry into the territories 
inhabited by the Ho's, the Mundes and the other 
aboriginal tribes among whom a silent reform movement 
is going on. 


M. K. G. 
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Untouchability and Government 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


A correspondent. writes: 


“You gay in the Young India of 27-8-25 that 
you do not know of a single instance where the Govern- 
ment have obstructed the public in its programme 
of removing untouchability. 1b is well to give the 
Prince of Dark Rogions His due, but we should ba 
careful lest we should err on the side of fairness. 
It is not without much hesitation that I am led to 
think of your remark as written in an unguarded 
inoment. You may not have found the Government 
taking sides in this movement for removing untouch- 
ability. But I and those who have something to do 
with this agitation know it to their cost that the 
Government, if not actually hindering the reform, 
has been certainly trying to pervert it. You know 
when H. RK. H. he Prince of Wales came here, some- 
one from amongst the untouchables brought a troop 
of Chamars and others from Meerut division and 
presented a welcome address to His Royal Highness 
on behalf of the depressed classes. The circumstances 
under which the address was given, the way in 
which the depressed clatses were approached and the 
sort, of men who were employed to do the work 
against the expressed wish of the nation, make it 
clear that the agency behind the scene was none 
other than the Government. That move on the 
part of the authorities was not an isolated incident; 
subsequent developments have shown that it was the 
beginning of a calculated policy. You are not 
aware perhape that in the districts of Mainputi, 
Itawah, Ktah, and even Cawnpore a new movement 
(reminiscent of the mentality displayed by some men 
of the depressed classes at the time of H. R. H.’s 
visit) has come into being. This is known as the 
Adi-Hinda Andolan. The leader of this movement has 
published many leaflets and pamphlets and distributed 
them amongst the depressed clatses, He is very bitter 
towards the higher caste Hindus whom he brands 
as hated conquerors responsible for the present lot of 
the suppressed classes. He has cavght hold of the 
hendy theory of Aryan invaders coming to this land 
with fire and sword, and reducing aborigines to the posi- 
tion of serfs. He appeals to the untouchables whom he 
regards original inhabitants of the land to rise up in 
revolt against the caste Hindus. 
tions are demanded, a demand of fair propor- 
tion in Services is also put forward. Ile tries 
to impress upon them that bat for the benevolent 
British Raj, the caste-Hindus wou!d have crashed the un- 
touchables to an unimaginable degree. 
secret that the anthorities are 


Seperate representa- 


It is aa open 
at the back of this 


movement. A policy of divide and rule ssems to. 


have been inaugurated even in this field of sccial 
work, How can, then, it be said that the Government 
are not at the bottom of this trouble, that 
they are not trying to create one more pretext to 
perpetuate their rale? The Government may not put 
Obstacles in the path of a sovial worker, but why 
should they not take every possible advantege, 
which our social riddles afford? Jt, this mentality, is 
very human, Isn't it ?” 
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Here there is evidently a confusion of thought. I know 
all about the manufactured addrestes by ‘ untouchables ” 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales. And whilst 
I know nothing about the British Government being at 
the back of the moyement referred to by the correspon- 
dent, I should not be at all surprised to find that 
the charge is well-founded. The terdency of the 
Government is undoubtedly to divide us. Its strength 
lies in our divisions, Oar unity will dissolve it. But 
such a policy of the Government is no proof of its 
interference with our work for untouchables. The 
Government, for iastance, does not directly or indirectly 
obstruct us in removing untouchability, conducting schools 
for untouchables, digging wells for them or shaving our 
own with them, Reform on the part of the Hindus 
is a totally different thing from the exploitation of the 
untouchables. Indeed, that exploitation is a certainty 
if we obstinately refuse to do our duty and purge 
Hinduism of the curse. And we shall not be ab'e to 
exert ourselves to the utmost in this directioa, if we 
put the blame on the shoulders of the Government ard 
thus wait for the removal of untouchability till Sweraj 
is attained. 


; China and India 
(By C, EF Antrews) 


We are learning with all too painful slowness that 
the world of mankind is vae, just as the members of 
the human body are one. ‘Where one member suffers 
all the members suffer witb it’. The error which under- 
lies excluzive ‘ nationalism’ lies in this, that there must 
of necessity be close internatioas! relations and inter- 
dependent functions; for humanity is one body with 
many members. We, in India, have been far too long 
in practice ignoring our next-dcor neighbour China. 
We have done infinite harm to China in the past 
reaping a yearly ravenue fcom opium, without but 
little consideration of the mischief we were doing. 


It is trae that the opium revenue, derived directly 
from China, is now ended. But it is equally tiue that 
we still derive a crore end a half cf rupees each year 
by supplying opium for smoking purpcses to Chinese 
outside China, thus encoursying cheap Chine<e labour 
in Burma and Malaya and elsewhere and reaping profits 
from it at the expense of human health and moral 
character. It is high time that this unrightzous traffic, 
which is still degrading the naxe of India*in the Far 
East, was done away with. 


In this prezent articlu, 1 shall endeavour to show 


‘an international relation between India and China of 


another kind— ths inter-relation of labcur. Here are 
some of the plain bare facts of the recent Chinese 
disturbance, which call for serious atd anxious heart- 
searching among ourselves : — 


Ihe immediate cause of the disturbances was a strike 
in a Japanese-owned cotton-spinning factory. ~ A Chinese 
workman was killed by a Japanese foreman. When 
the students and laloarers demonstrated against this 
cutrage they were fired upon by the municipal police 
of Shanghai who are reported in the papers to have 
been Indian police under British officers. The demon- 
strations continued day after day and within three days 
thirty Chinese, chiefly young students, were killed and 
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Several hundreds were wounded. No casualtics at all were 
reported on the other site, 


The following facts have come out concernivg the 
Cdnditions of child and womaa labour in these mills in 
China, which are owned by foreigners,—including British 
capitalists. The average wage of the workers varies 
from 10 to 20 rupees a month; but a woman gets only 
“ annas to G’annas a day. Insurance, compensation for 
accidents, old age pensions, are entirely unknown. The 
International Federation ‘of working women gives the 
hours worked by women in Shanghai as from 12 to 1h 
honrs a day. Contractors olytain : young children, from 
the age of 4 years, out of the country districts, by 
p3ying the parents threa rupees a month for the loan 
of each child. Tke children thus employed receive ro 
money at all. They ere miserably housed and fed. 
The women have no maternity benefits. Child and 
woman labour of this description often amounts to over 
GO per cent of the whole latonr force of the mills. 
The old Kactory System of England, at the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Cantury, seems almost exactly 
reproduced with all its evils in China. The degcription 
given above relates to the foreign mills in the Treaty 
Ports. In the rest of China, factory conditions are said 
t? be even worse, 


Let u3 turn from this picture to India itself, What 
is happening here? Since the International Conference 
on labour at Washington, which followed the Treaty of 
Versailles, things bave greatly improved. [ can well 
remember in Perambur, Madras, in 1919, how the hours 
in the Mills were still impossibly long for the women 
aad children, as well as the men. Since that time, one 
Factory Act after another has been passed; and now the 
longest hours allowed for men are a 60 hours week with 
24 hours interval each week-end. The conditions of 
women’s and children’s labour in India have bsen also 
radically changed. Compensation must be given for all 


accidents. Maternity benefits will soon be enforced 
by law. The rights of Trades Unions will be 
guaranteed. 


But what has happened in China meanwhile? The 
sweated labour there, with its incredibly long hours, still 
continues. These strikes and disturbances have been a 
vain protest against it. People have been shot down 
who protested, and the poor wretched women and child- 
ren haye gone back to their slavery of twelve to sixteen 
hours a day, 


What has been the direct consequence to India ? 
India and Great Britain have gained a bad name throughout 
educated China, because of the way in which the 
demonstrators were treated. At the same time, the 
effect on Indian labour has been, thet Indian workmen 
cannot possibly compete oegainst the sweated labour of 
China snd Japan. 


The cruel irony of fate is this, that Indian trcop3 
and Ind‘an police should have been used in the Far 
Kast for upholding this capitalist system with its sweated 
lsbour, while Indian workmen haye been penalised in 
consequence in India itself. Truly ‘when one memter 
of the body suffers, all the members suffer with it.’ 


Therefore India must get Swaraj, not enly fcr her 
own sake, but also in order that she may not be made 
jato an instrument of oppression of other people. 
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Violence in Agriculture ? 


A constant reader of Navojivan a3ks! 
‘T have read in Navojivan that agricnlture, is 
pure Yagns (sacrifice ), true service of man. 


One is pained if he even by mistake tweads 
down a little ant. But what of the agriculturmt 
who witnesses thousands of such creatures being 
killed in the process of his agricultural operations ? 
Is it not that a daily repetition of these operations 
makes him callous? How can one who cannot 
bear seeing even an ant being destroyed engage 
himself in agricalture which by its very nature in- 
volves so much violence? Should not he rather 
support himself by begging or some other occupation ? 
Lut begging is a most detestable occupation, I know, 
I would love very much to take up agriculture, but 
the violence involved, and the spiked goads that ave 
used for driving bullocks scare me away.” 


Agriculture does indeed inyolye destruction of in- 
numerable little creatures. But even so the process of 
life ¢,e. breathing — inyolves an equal amount of destruc- 
tion. But jost as you do not destroy the body by 
committing suicide, even s0 by running away from agri- 
culture you cannot destroy agriculture. Man is an 
image of earth, of earth is his body composed, and from 
the component parts of earth does it derive its sustenance. 
He who lives on alms to oscape the evils attendant on 
agriculture is guilty of a double wrong. He makes 
himself guilty of the violence involved in agriculture, 
because the food begged is the product of some one’s 
tgricultural labour. And the second wrong is that of 
ignorance and the consequent idleness of the man who 
lives on alms. 


If agriculture is a forbidden occupation for one, it 
is not the les3 so for others. If many live on alms, 
a few agriculturists would have to groan under the 
burden of labouring for the bread of those many. 
Would not they bo guilty of that sin ? 


The violence inyolved in agriculture and such other 
necessary occupation is as inevitable as that involved in 
the maintenance of the body. It does not cease to ba 
violence, but being inevitable it involves less guilt, and 
man can absolve himself, from this guilt by Gnan2 
(knowledge ), Biak' ( devotion ) and other spiritual means, 
and ultimately attaia Moksha. That is how the body is 
for man at once a means of bondage and emancipation. 
In the same way he who engages himself in agriculture 
with the object of becoming a millionsire turns agriculture 
icto an instrument of bondage. He, who does so for 
bare maintenance, converts it into an instrument of 
emancipation, All arma, all activity, all occupation 
involves violence in some form or other. All necessary 
occupations involve same amount of vyiolence. Pearl | 
fishing, silk manufacture, gold manufactura involve more 
violence than agriculture, in as much as they are not 
occupations nece:sary for life. The heart bows in 
reverence t) the sage who evolved the religion of 
Ahimsa out of the surrounding mass of chaotic Himsa. 


Of course it is a primary duty to go abont. without 
hurting even an ant. A man who prondly. struts about 
regardless of the numerous insacts and living things that 
he treads upon, deliberately commits sin and chooses. the 
pathway to perdition. He cannot at a!l be placed side 
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by side with the comparatively innocent agriculturist, 
Hundreds of such agriculturists save ants and other 
creatures with scrupulous care that come in their way. 
There is no arrogance about them. They are humble. 
They are the salt of the earth. Nine tenths of the 
world's population are engaged in agriculture. It bles3es 
the earth and is therefore a pure and necessary sacrifice. 
Anyone, therefore, who is virtuously inclined may engage 
himself in this occupation renouncing all the unnecessary 
ones and thus earn merit for himself. 

The objection about spiked goads does not apply to 
all agriculturists, Many treat their animals as members 
of their own family and bestow on them the same care 
and affection that they do on their children. 

M. K. G. 


In Navjivan 
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What of the British Lion >? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Here is a letter all the way from California: 

“Enclosed please find a small cutting. Read this 
cutting first: 

“Kennedy was seated in the ranch house 
and happened to glance into the yard where his 
four-year-old grand daughter was playing. He saw a 
mountain lion stealthily creeping upon her. Kennedy 
rushed for his rifle and fired through the windew 
at the lion as it was ready to spring. The bullet 
pierced its heart.’ 

‘‘ Now give your opinion regarding the method 
used by the child’s father. Please answer the 
following questions: 

“Was he justified to kill the lion? Should 
the father remain non-violent and let the lion 
devour his child? Should the father appeal to the 
soul of the lion and thus endanger the life of 
his child? Was it possible for the father to plead 
mercy in order to save the child? Are you going to 
keep on appealing to the soul of the British lion and 
let them devour the lives of many million Indians?” 


My answer to his first question is that the fathor 
was justified in killing the lion. In asking the other 
questions the correspondent has betrayed his ignorance of 
non-violence and its working. Non-violence is not so much 
® mental or intellectual attitude as a quality of the heart, 
the soul. If Kennedy had no fear of the lion—fearlessness 
being the first and indispensable condition of non- 
violence,—if he had a heart-recognition of the fact that 
the lion possessed a soul as much as he himself did, iastead 
of rushing to his rifle and relying upon the problematical 
chance of the lion waiting till he reached his rifle and 
of taking an unerring aim, he should have rushed to 
the lion and put his arms round him in the fullest 
confidence of being able to appeal to the soul withig 
him and rescuing his child. That such non-violence is 
reached by the fewest possible ‘is only too trne, and 
therefore mankind in general will always kill lions and 
tigers in order to save their children and cattle, But the 
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fundamental position remains unaffected. The phenomenon 
of real Sadhus fearlessly meeting and remaining unharmed 
without harming the wild beasts of the jungle is not an 
unknown thing in Hindustan. We have a historical 
record of such instances ia the West ulso. The writer 
hus further committed the error of imagining an 
unimaginable case with brave men. If Kennedy had 
remained a passive spectator of his child bring devoured, 
the case would have been one not of non-violence in 
any shape or form but of rank and heartless cowardice, 
the very opposite of non-violence. The last question put 
by the correspondent is really what his letter is intended 
to lead up to. Ia it the correspondent has ehown woeful 


ignorance of the history of our own times. He mast 
know that the movement for which I have made 
myself responsible is not an appeal of the kind 


the soul of the British lion, but 
it is an appeal to the soul of India to find itself. 
It is a movement to develop internal strength. In its 
final form, therefore, it is undoutedly an appeal to 
the soul of the British lion. But it then becomes 
an appeal from an equal to an equal, not an appeal cf a 
beggar to a possible donor, or the vain appeal of a 
dwarf to a giant to save him. It will then be an 
irresistible appeal of soul to stul. In the process of 
development of internal strength the inevitable devouring 
will no doubt go on. Bat it will not cease even when 
and if India rushes like Kennedy to the rifle. But 
whereas Kennedy tricd to reach the rifle which he 
possessed and whose ute he knew, the Indian Kennedy 
unlike the Californian would be trying to destroy the 
Brit'sh lion without possessing the necessary weapon or 
the skill to use it. Under my method, there is the 
present possibility not of destroying the British lion but 
of changing his nature. Again, under the Kennedy 
method India will have to develop the same qualities 
which we at present deplore in the British lion, Lastly, 
the third course which evidently the correspondent 
imagines to be not merely possible but the alternative to 
his method does not arise at all in the case of India, as 
it did not in the Californien case. India to be free has 
only two choices. She mu3t either become, for the 
purpose of achieving her freedom and to that extent only, 
non-violent, or must endeavour to develop the Western 
methods of violence with all its implications. 


he imagines to 


National Arbitration ? 

I am supposed to be Chairman of the National 
Arbitration Board appointed at Delhi last year regarding 
communal disputes. I had. wires and letters seeking my 
intervention at Delhi, then at Panipat and now at 
Allahabad. I was regretfully obliged to advise there 
parties that I claimed no longer to exercise influence 
over the respective ccmmunities. An arbitration is useful 
when the board of arbitration has influence over 
the disputiug parties and when they are ready to 
abide by their award. ‘Times have changed since the 
Delhi meeting. Fartics are just now better organiscd 
for quarrels than for setilement. No doubt they will 
finally meet. But it seems that they will do so only after 
they have finished with the arbitrament of the sword, 
I think I know my limitations and believe that I shall 
serve the cause of peace by remaining away from all 
intervention in commnnal disputes, M. K, G, 


September 24, 1925 
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Notes 
Misuse of My Name 


A correspyndent from Madras has addressed to me a 
printed open letter describing what are in his opinion 
the many misdeeds of the Swarajists in Tamil Nad and 
drawing my attention to the uses to which my name 


has been pat in connection with municipal elections. 
Here are some samples: 


‘The systematic campaign carried ou by the 
Swarajists in tutoring the ignorant voters to speak 
deliberate falsehoods was a phenomenon of this 
election, never before witnessed in the city. Hlectors 
Were asked to promise freely their votes to the rival 
candidates, to use the conyeyances of the rival 
candidate, even to take their electoral numbers from 
the opposite party, and yet go and vote for the 
Swarajists, ” 

“T need not dwell on the fact that the support 
the Swarajists looked forward to was in proportion to the 
length of the purse that was placed at the disposal 
of the electors. In a large number of cases, bribery 
and corruption were rampant at the recent electiocs, ” 


“Bands of young men and women too went 
about in what are euphemistically known as bhojana 
parties with cries of Mahatmaji ki-Jai and deluding 
many an ignorant voter in the belief that his vote 
was for Mahatma Gandhi. A more ugly manceuvre 
was to take advantage of the weakness of particular 
electors and to make them drunk and thus gain their 
vote in the name of Mahatma Gandhi. In a 
particular division where there happened to be a 
large number of fallen sisters who were voters, the 
Congress candidate or his friends went about address- 
ing these unfortunate women-folk that the rival party 
was for ejecting them from the city for keeping 
brothels while the Congress would protect them and 
allow them to follow their trade in peace, if not in 
harmony.” 


“At the polling booths, your picture was placed 
in a prominent place, garlanded profusely and a 
band of young rowdies were requisitioned on a hire 
purchase system to do arati with camphor, every few 
minutes, shouting Gandhi-ki-Jai and vote for Mahatma 
Gandhi.” 


If the foregoing is a correct picture, it is certainly 
deplorable. The correspondent asks me to disassociate 
myself from such methods. His suggestion either 
means that he does not know me, for I have more 
than once expressed my strongest disapproval of untiuth 
and violence including rowdysm. I have even done penarce 
more than onca for an illegitimate use of my name 
when there was even the remotest chance of my fposition 
being misunderstood. It is impossible for me, however, 
t6 hold myself responsible for the acts of those who 
will do evil deeds in my name without the slightest 
warrant for it; or, the suzgestion of the correspondent 
means that if what he bas related I should 
cease to help the Swaraj Party. I cannot do it so long 
as men like Pandit Motilalji guide its deliberations, and 
39 long as its creed remains what it is. My general 
help to the Swaraj Party does not mean endorsement of 
every method adopted in the name of the Party, or of 
the acts of indiyidaal Swarajists. I have no doubt 


is tru, 


that there are loafers and humbugs in the Swaraj Party, 
but I am sorry to have to confess that I have no: yet 
belonged to a single democratic institution which hes 
been able to keep itself clear of such types of huma- 
nity. The utmost that a man can do to keep himself 
clean is to examine the cread of institutions and the 
general character of those whorun them, and to sever 
his connection when the creed itself becomes question- 


able, or an institution though safe a3 to its creed 
passes into the hands of men proved to be un- 
scrupulous. If bad men have crept into the Swaraj 


Party it can also claim many able, honest, celf-sacrificing 
and hard-working men. It will not suffer in comparison 
with the other parties. The correspondent may rest 
assured that no amount of encouragement from me of 
any party can possibly save it from extinction, if the 
adoption of methods such as he describes becomes 
general. The question, therefore, for the correspondent, 
the public and me is to find out how far the methods 
described are adopted and countenarced by the Swaraj 
party. My duty in this direction is discharged by publishing 
the digest of such charge3 and expressing my disapproval 
of croocked methods even for gaining a laudable end. 
The probability is that the charges brought by the 
correspondent will be refuted by thore against whom 
they are levelled. I am chary of telieving them 
because experience has taught me that where party spirit 
rans high unfounded accusations are made by opponents 
one against the other. Kyen my Mahatmaship has not 
rendered me immune from charges which I know to be 
notrue. Recently I was charged whilst at Calcutte 
with prevarica‘ion and with gross jnconsistency. Many of 
the Panjab patriots during the Rowlatt Act agitation were 
charged with wickednesses of which they were absolutely 
innocent. I do not know a fingle public man who has 
not been under the shadow of suspicion at some stage or 
other of his public life. There is reason to be cautious, 
therefore, in believing charges agsirst parties or party 
leaders. 

True Satyagraha 

For a long time I have purposely refrained from 
writing anything in these columns about Vaikam and 
its struggle ageinst unapproachability. Nor do I want 
as yet to say anything directly bearing on it. But I 
do want to tell the reader how the Satyagrahis at 
Vaikam are passing their time. 

A letter was received at Calcutta from Vaikam dated 
the 1st of August. It has remained unpublished 
through oversight. But the substance cf it is. as fresh 
today as it was when it was received. 
it below. 

“Now there are only ten volunteers including my- 
self. One of us daily does the kitchen-work while others 
except one offer Satyagraha for three hours each. 
Including the time taken to go and return the time 
for Satyagraha comes to four hours. We regularly 
get up at 4-30 am.and prayer takes half an heur. 


I reproduce 


From 5 to 6 we have sweeping, drawirg water 
and cleaning vessels. By seven all of us exc:pt two 
(who go for Satyagraha at 5-45 after bath ) return 
after bath end spin or card till it is time for going 
to the barricade. Most of u3 regularly give 1,000 
yards each per day and some of us even more. The 
average Output is over 10,000 yards per-day. I dg 


not insist on our doing any work on Sundays. when 
each do es according to his will. Some of us 
card and spin for two or three hcurs on Sundays too. 
Anyhow no yarn is retarned on Sundays. Those who 
we -spgress members spin for the Corgress franchise 
on Sundays. Some of us ara now spinning on 
Sundays and other spare hours for cur humble gift 
towards All India Deshabindhu Memorial Fand which 
you have instituted. We wish to pack a ¢fmall 
bundle of yarn to you oa the 4th September (G. 0. 
M. Gantenary Day). I hope yon will be glad to 
receive it. This we shall spin apart from our 
routine work. We mean either to keg or to spin 
the whole of that auspicious day and to fead what- 
ever i3 obtained. We have not yet fettled what we 
should do. ” 

This shows that the Satyagrahis of Vaikam have 
understood the spirit of their work. ‘There is no 
pluster, there is no fireworks display; but there is here a 
simple determination to conquer by exact condcct. <A 
Satyagrahi should be able to give a gocd account of 
every minute at his disposal. This the Vaikam Satya- 
grahis are doing. ‘The reader cannot fail to notice the 
honesty in spinning Congress yarn, and the yarn for the 
G. O. M. Centenary during their off day. The idea 
too of spinning for the All-Iadia Deshabandhu Memorial 
is in keeping ‘with the rest of their dcings. The letter 
‘before me gives me details of cach member's epinning 
during the preceding week omitting Sunday. The largest 
quantity spun by a single inmate is 6,895 yards of 17 
conats, The lowest is 2,936 yards cf 18 counts. The 
remark against his name is that he was absent on lezve 
for three cays. The average per man per day during 
#hat week wos 866.6 yerds. I have also before me 
the figurés for the week ending 26th August. The 
highest during that week was 7,700 for a single indi- 
vidual, aud the lowest was 2,000, the spinner having 
spon only two days duting the weck. ‘the reader may 
ask what connection is there between the removal of 
untouchability and spinning. Apparently nothing. In 
reality much. It is not any single isolated act which 
can be called Satysgraha apart from the spirit behind, 
Here, there is the spirit behicd the spinnirg which 
is bound to tell in the long run; for, spinnirg to these 
young men i3 a Sacrificial national act calculated uncon- 
seiously to exhibit t:ue humility, patience and_pertina- 
city—<ualities indispensable for clean success. 


Compulsory Military Training 
An Allahabad Graduate writes 


“I am a_ registered graduate of the Allahabad 
University. I am entitled to vote for a candidate 
seeking election tc the Allahabad Univerzity C ut 


“\ixception hes teen taken to my opposition to 
making military trainiog compulsory ia the Univer- 
sites. On this point I seek your cpinion thrcugh 
the columns of Young India. My view briefly is 
this : 

“T admit that under a Swaraj Government our 
young men would be required to take to the Army 
odie career and we shall have to enccurege that 
spiait. But uader an alien government I fe2l there 
is absolately ro security that there University Corps 
would not ke wed egainst the Irdian nation, as the 
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Indian army has bzen used in the past. Moreover 
would it not be adding another link 4o the chain of 
moxal slavery if our young men are compelled to take 
up military training ? Does it not clash with the 
ideal of a University, where at least we can expect 
a free atmosphere for growth? Would it not cast 
our ideals in a militarist mould? My information 
about foraiga universities is limited, but ‘so far es I 
could gather I under.tand there is no compulsion even 
in Universities of free countries like Hngland and 
America. ven if we ignore political considerations 
should we cot allow the individual his freedom of 
conscience --- to preserve which large numbers of 
Koglishmen went to jail during the War, All of 
them were not afraid to die. 


“These are considerations which deserve full.st 
attention. Ona the other hand compulsion in physical 
training I would gladly support—as a matter of fact, 
I advocate, I feel that if it is made compulscry 
all the requirements of a university would be met, 


“We should not shat the doors of the University 
against those who hold different views on life or 
politics. ‘here is already too much of cremping in 
these institutions.” 


As a pacifist by religion I heartily endorse all that 
my correspondent says about compulsory military 
training in the universities. Bat the argument seems 
to b3 sound even from the purely utilitarian and national 
standpoint. Not oaly, can there be no security egainst 
the use being made of University Corps for purposes 
antagonistic to the national interest, but whilst «the 
Government retains its anti-national character there is 
every likelihood of these Corps being used agairst the 
nation On due occasions. What, for instance, could 
prevent a future Dyer from using these University men 
for enacting another Jalianwalla Bag ? May not young men 
themselves offer their services for an expedition against 
the innocent Chinese, or the equally innocent Tibetars 
when their subjection is felt necessary in the interest of 
imperial commerce ? Some of the young volunteers who 
served during the war, justified their action by saying 
that thereby they gained experience in the art of war, 
jast the reason which consciously or uncorsciously 
prompted some of the Frontier expeditions. Those 
who run empires succzssfully have an instinctive know- 
ledge of human nature, It is not deliberately bad or 
It acts excellently under a high impulse. 
And thousands of young men who before they join 
any corps must take the oath of allegiance, and must 
on scores Of Occatiors salute the Union Jack, will naturally 
want to give a good account of their loyalty and 
willingly shoot down their fellowmen upon receiving 
from their gupariors orders to fire. Whilst, therefere, 
even aS an Out and cut believer in Ahimsa I can under- 
stand ard apprec‘ate mililary training for those who 
believe ia the necessity of the use of arms on given 
occasions, I am unable to advocate the military train: 
ing under the Government cf the yoath of the country 
so long asit remains utterly irresponsive to the needs of 
the people, ard I shculd be sga‘nst componlsory 
military training ia every case and even under a national 
Guvernment. Tkose who do not wish to take. the 
military training should nct be debarred from jvining 
poblic universities, Physical culture stands on a 
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different basis altogether. It can be and should be 
part of any sound educational scheme even as 


Other subjects are. ake 
Plight of Mill-hands 
A letter from Calcutta Sives tre the following 


figures about, and decription of, its mill-hands: 


‘The average numbers of mill-hands working 
at different mills in various parts of Bengal are: 


Kanchrapara 12,000 
Hajinagore, Naihati, Gouripore 30,000 
Katharpara, Ichapore, Shamnagore 50,000 
Kankinara, Jagdal 80,000 
Titagar 1 25,000 
Kamarhati, Cossipore, Dum Dum 

Beliaghata, Sealdah 65,0G0 
Telinipara, Sreerampore, Rishra, 

Champdany, Salkhia, Sibpore, Howrah, 

Lilooah 1,590,000 


Budge Budge, Bowria, Rajgunj, 
Tollygunj, Kidderpore 1,50,000 


— oe 


Total 662,000 


© Most of the mill-hands are illiterate, their wives 
are more illiterate and the morality of their 
children is becoming worse day by day. Their habits 
have been ruch that whatever they earn, they spend 
in gambling, wine and women. When their rurses 
are empty they become confused for the want of 
food and are compelled to tuke loars from Kabulis 
and other Mahajans at the high rate of interest 
of —2- As, per rupee per month or even per week, 
These mill-hands are dying day by day fcr utter 
ignorance of knowledge. Is there no remedy to 
bring them out of this uiter darkness?” 


I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the figures or 
the dese:iption, but both may be safely taken as general y 
correct. The writer of the letter says that Deshabandhu 
had promised “ to relieve them of their sufferings, ” and 
asks me to complete the work that death prevented 
Deshabandhu from even beginning. He then suggests 
that I shoald find a capital of ten thousand 1upecs for 
helping a cinema company worker so that he may give 
exhibitions in the mill arezs and that looms ard Ckarkhas 
may be established in their midst, 


The writer is well-meaning kut it is clear that he 
does not know that the cinema will not make the men and 
women literate or wean them from the vices be mentions. 
He dces not know a’so that these labourers are not likely 
to take to the looms or the spinning wheels as a 
fupplementary occupation for they do nct need it; they 
may learn spinning and weaving to help tkem in 
harfals or when they are out of employment. Moral 
and social reforms among the labourers is most difficult 
and taxing. It is slow work and cen only ke done at 
the hands of reformers who will live practically smong 
their midst and by their sterling charaoter affect the 
lives of the mill-hands for the better. Such work 
requires no capital and whatever is required will bo 
gladly paid for by the mill-hands themselves as is 
cecually happening today in~Ahmedabad and will presently 
happen in Jamshedpar. 


, : M. K. G. 
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Prayer 


‘Often, Sir, do you ask us-to worship God, to pray 
but never tell us how to and whom to do so. Will you 
kiadly enlighten me?’ asks a reader .of Navjiva1.. 
Worshipping God is singing the praise of Gad. Prayer 
confession of ones unworthiness and weakness. 
God has a thousand nane3, or rather, He is Nameless. 
We may worship or pray to Him by whichever name 
that pleasos u3, Some call Him Rama, some Krishna, 
others call Him Kahim, and yet cell Him God. All 
worship the same spirit, but «cs all foods do not sgree 
with all, all names do not appeal to all. Each chooses 
the name according to his associations, and He being the 
In-Dweller, All-Powerfal and Omniscient knows our 
innermost feelings and responds to us according to our 
deserts. 

Worship or prayer, therefore, is rot to be performed 
with the lips, but with the heart. And that is why it 
cin be performed equally by the dumb and the 
stammerer, by the ignorant and the stupid. And the 
prayers of those whose tongues are nectared bat whose 
hearts are full of poicon are never heard. He, therefore, 
who woull pray to God, mn3t cleanse his heart. Rama 
was not only on the lips of Hanuman, He was eathroned 
in h’s heart. He gave I[anuman exhaustless strength. In 
llis strongth he lifted the mouatain and» crossed the 
ocean. It i3 faith that steers us through stormy fear, 
faith that moves mountairs and faith that jamps across 
the occan. That faith is nething but a living, wide 
awake consciousness of God within. He who has achieved 
that faith wants nothing. Bodily diseased he is 
spiritually healthy, physicelly pure, he rolls in spiritua? 
riches. 

‘Bat how is the heart t> be cleansed to this extent ?’ 
ore might well ask. The language of the lips is ecsily 
taught but who can teach the language of the heart? 
Only the bhakta —the trae deyotee— knows it and can 
teach it. The Gita has defined the bh7kta in three 
places, and talked of him generally everywhere. Bat a 
knowledge of the definition of a bhakia is hardly a 
sufficient guide. They are rare on this carth. I have 
therefore cuggestel] the Religion of Service as the means, 
God of Himself seeks for His seat the heart of him who 
serycs his fellowmen. That is why Narsinha Mehta who 
‘saw and knew’ sang ‘He is a true Vaishnay who 
knows to melt at other's woe,’ Such was Abu Ben 
Adhem. He served his fellovmen, and _ therefore his 
name topped the list of those who seryed God. 

But who are the suffering and the woe-begone? The 
suppressed and the poverty-stricken. He who would be 
a bhakta, therefore, must serve these by body, soul 
and mind. How can he who regards the ‘ suppressed ’ 
claszes aS untcuchables serve them by the body? 
He who does not even condescend to exert ~ his: 
body to the extent of fpinning for the sake 
of the poor, and trots out lame excuses does not know 
the meaning of sc:vice. An able-bodied wretch deserves 
no alms, but. an appeal to work for his bread. Alms 
delazo him. Ile who spins before the poor invitlog 
them to do likewise serves God as no one else does. 
‘He who gives Me even a triflo as a fruit or a flower 
or even a leaf in the spirit of bhakti is my servant’ 
Says the Lord in the Bhagwadgita, And he hath his 
footstool where live the humble, the lowliost and lost, * 
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Spinning, therefore, for such is the greatest prayer, the 
greatest worship the greatest sacrifice, 


Prayer, therefore, may be done by any name. A 
prayerful heart i3 the vehicle and ¢ervice makes the 
heart prayerful. ‘Those Hindus who in this age serve 
the untouchables from a full heart truly pray; the 
Hindus and those others who spin prayerfully for the 
poor and the indigent truly pray. 

M. K. G. 
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The South African Indian Question 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 


To-day, the people of India are faced with a crisis in 
South Africa which is far more verious then anything 
that has happened sizce the year 191’, when Mahatma 
Gandhi led the passive resistance campaign in Natal in 
order to obtain justice for the Indian cause. The end 
of that parsive resistance camp3ign was a sett!'ement which 
was called the “Gandhi-Smuts Agreement”. 


This settlement was agreed tpon, on June 30th, 1914, 
just before the European war began. Daring the European 
war when the goodwill of India was most earnestly desired 
by every part of the British Empire the Gandhi-Smauts 
Agreement was faithfully obzerved: by uropeans in South 
Africa. The Indian community did all that it possibly 
could to show its sympathy’ with the British causa 
throughout the war, and no ‘charge at all was brought 
egainst it of any disloyaity’or slackening of endeavour. 
Many of those Indians, who servei in the war, were 
publicly thanked when the war was over. 


But from the year 1919 onwards, all this has been 
forgotten and in South Africa the Gandhi-Smuts Agree- 
ment has been torn as it were to pieces and thrown aside 
as was'e paper by each party when in office in the South 
Afrccan Union Assembly. Jn 1919, Mahatma Gandhi 
had asked me to go ont to South Africa because of a 
Serious breach of treaty, and for some months I lived in 
South Africa seekirg if pcs"ible to heal the b-each. On 
the whole, the rupture then made was not very serious; 
but every year since then new breaches have been made 
of a much more serious character and during the last 
three years we have been faccd every year with a policy 
which aims at nothing less than the extinction of the 
Indian community in South Africa. 


First of all, General Smuts brought in his “Class 


Areas Bill” which was a direct breach of the Smuts 
Gandhi Agreement. Oaly by an accident of politics 
this Bill remained unpessed, because Ceneral Smuts 


himself suffered defeat and General Hertz:g came into 
power. He was the head of the Nationalist party and 
entered into a campact with Colonel Cresswell of the Labour 
Party. ‘This gaye the tw) parties an overwhelming 
_ majority. Since that time Bill after Bill has been pat 
forward which would, if pated, completely destroy the 
“Smu‘s-Gandhi Agreement” and entirely do away with 
all the oxisting rights of Indians in South Africa. It 
would be difficult to dezcrike in Strong enough terms 
the iniyuity of the two measures which are now before 
South Africa, The one js called the “Colour Bar Bill” 
and the other is called the «New ‘Class Areas Bill”, 
The Colour Bar Bill refused to allow Indians who are 
Skilled in a trade to take part in that trade beyond a 
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certain point where the whole trade is reserved for the 
white workmen. ‘his Bill, if passed finally, will take 
away from educated Indians a number of important 
technical appointments. But a far more serious measure is 
the “New Class Areas Bull”. This Bill, if carried into 
law, will segregate Indians first in the towns and then 
in the country, and will destroy not oniy their shop 
interests in Durban and elsewhere, but also will evict 
many land-holders from the land in the Upland Districts 
of Natal. It will also take away from them very many 
other important rights. 


But in addition to all these things, it aims through 
its immigration ‘clauses at repatriating under forcible 
measures a very large part of the Indian community 
resident in Natal. It will work havoc in that commu- 
nity; and by the pressure of both these Bills together 
it is hoped by the South African Luropeans that the 
Indians may be induced, or more tiuly speaking forced, 
to leave the country. Dr. Malan, the author of this 
new measure frankly declares that this is his own 
intention, and that he wishes to get out of the country 
<s many Indians as possible. 


The only answer to this policy of exterminatian is 
for Indians in India to refuse to have any negotiations 
at all with South Africa until these two Bills are with- 
drawn. Both of them are utterly wrong in principle. 
They are breaches of the “ Gandhi-Smuts Agreement ” 
of the most violent character. There should, therefcre, 
ke no compromise at all in these matters. If the 
Goverrment of India wishes to enter into any bargain, 
or any negotiation, with the South African Governmett, 
it should be laid down beforehand that the repatriation 
question itself is not an open question any longer, but 
finally closed as far as the Government of India is 
concerned. Jt should be declared emphatically also 
that the only basis of repatriation open is that which 
is agreed upon in the ‘ Gandhi-Smuts Agreement, ” 
and that the Government of India and the people of 
India will not go one step beyond that position. They 
will faithfully carry out what Mahatma Gandhi there 
agreed upon, but they will not go beyond that in any 
further direction, 


What remains for the future? First of all, we 
read that an Indian Deputation is coming over from 
South Africa to India in order to discuss the whole 
situation here on the spot. This is a very wise step 
and it may lead to important results. 


Secondly, the Reciprocity Agreement, which the 
South African Ministers have signed, should ke fully 
explored, in order to find whether any sanction or 
pressure can be brovght on South. Africa by the 
employment of the terms of this Agreement upon white 
South Africa itself. 

Thirdly, public opinion must be vocal in every 
province on the subject. There must be no compromise 
and rv weakness. Ihe Government of India, which 
has to act at the prescnt juncture, must be assurcd in 
any action it takes by the certainty thut public opinion 
in India is quite undivided on this isgae. 
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The All India Congress Committee 


The transfer of power into the Swarajists’ hands 
was completed by the All India Congress Committee at 
Patna. The resolutions were keenly debated and on 
the whole with the greatest solf-restraint, The majorities 
for the different parts of the resolution were not always 
as large as I had expected or desired, so as to warrant 
a change in the constitution of a parent body by 
its subordinate. But I feel that I consulted the best 
interests of the country in allowing the resolutions. I 
have admitted before now that the making of the 
change in the constitution was outside the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the All India Congress C»mmittee and 
that it was of the nature of a rebellion. But I hold 
that it is the duty of every institution jealous of its 
reputation courageously to face such a crisis if it is 
convinced that the rebellion is needed for the existence 
or welfara of the institution itself. It was for that 
reason that I invited the Committee in the first instance 
to decide whether a crisis had arisen justifyiog a change 
in the constitution without waiting for the Congreis 
sessiun. The majority in favour of an immediate 
change was overwnelming. I was not therefore insistent 
upon similar majorities in connection with votes for 
the resolution itself. It now remains for the Congress 
either to endorse the action of the All India Congress 
Committee or to censure it by rejecting it or even to 
censure the action even while accepting its decision, it 
being an accomplished fact. It was suggested by one 
or two members that censure was an impossible thing 
because the resolution of the All India Congress Committee 
was to be enforced immediately and that therefore 
those who would come to the Corgress would come 
naturally under the new franchise and those who 
benefited by it could hardly be expected to censure the 
action of their benefactor. Such however need not be the 
case. If the change made by the Committee is resented 
on pare constitutional grounds, even men who may take 
advantage of the benefit conferred may still very 
properly condemn the unconstitutional action of the 
Committee. They may admit the advisability of the 
change but repudiate the right of the All India Congress 
Committee to make it under any circumstance whatso- 
ever. 

As to the substance of the change made there is 
really nothing drastic in it. _ No interest is injured. No 
wingle person is disfranchised. No single party is in a 
worse position than it was before the change. Non- 


cO-operators need not complain, because non-cooperation 
as a national policy has been suspended. The constructive 
programme remains unaffected. Handspinning and 
Khaddar still remain part of the national programme. The 
Council programme which was being worked by the Swaraj 
Party in the name of the Congress will now be worked 
by the Congress through the Swaraj Party. This may 
be called a distinction without a difference. Those 
who put spinning before the political programme and 
those who believe in spinning to the exclusion of any 
political programme sstrictly so called, are not injured 
because they have a separate organisation for its 
development and because handspinning still remains as 
an alternative part of the franchise and the use of 
Khaddar on Congress and other pnblic occasions still 
remains Obligatory. Nor are the other parties who are 
outside the Congress adversely affected by it. Whereas 
under the Belgaum resolution they had to convert or 
negotiate with both No-changers and Swarajists, now they 
have only to convert or confer with the Swarajists. The 
change therefore in every respect extends the right of 
representation and makes the union of all the parties 
less difficult than it was. No Congress can possibly 
resent a change in extension of popular liberty. What 
is more, the change in my opinion is in accordance with 
the requirements of those who have hitherto been 
identified with the Congress. For them perhaps, it does 


not go far enough. Ishculd be sorry if such is the 
fact. 


The discussion at the meeting batrayedon the part of 
some members a fear that,the delivery of the yarn suabscrip- 
tion directly to the All India Spinners’ Association might 
result in an unscrupulous exploitation of professional 
spinners, or worse still in dishonest practices to flood the 
Congress, thus bringing about an undesirable state 
of things and defeating the very end sought to he 
accomplished by the resolution. This fear was felt not 
if the yarn was to be delivered at the centre, bat if it 
was to be delivered to the provincial agencies. There 
was no difficalty in meeting this objection. The clause 
in the constitution of the Association requiring Congress 
members who wanted to spin rather than pay a foure 
anna subscription to send their yarn to the Central offices 
was inserted to meet this difficulty. My own’ view is 
certainly not to flood the Congress with spinners and 
thus to convert it once more into a purely or predo- 
minantly spinners’ organisation to the exclusion of Ceanoil 
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I would like it to be so und-ub‘cdly, but that 
the transfer has 


politics. 
can only happen when thcse 10 whom 
been made become converted to spinning oat and out. 
And that can only happen by the spinuers action not 
within the Congress but without it, If handspinning 
has any intrinsic vitality and b comes so universal +8 to 
bring rs within a measurable dis:auce of exclu icg foreign 
cloth—and that can happen only by and 
exclunve effort on the jart of those 
spinning out and cut, worcing out their belief in practice,— 
the Swerajists will become comple e c.nverts. My strong 
advice, tcer fore, is that thos» why are at present 
spinning members of the Cougre:s may, if they wich, 
contiaue to be so by sending tocir yarn to the central 
office. No cauvassing need be made by them for 
increasing the stre.gth of menber-bip throvgh hand- 
spinning. ‘They may work to the utiost of their 
ab.lity to earol as many m-mbcers of the .\:sociation as 
possible. And if we cun get a large number of voluntary 
spiane:s drawa not from the prcfcssioual class, but from 
those who sjin puely fer sacrifice and not for 
live.ihood, it would be an achie\en eut that cainot but tel. 
Bat at the present moment, ard up to the time that all 
suspicion is sct at ret, they should mfrain from becoming 
m«mbers of the Congrss. 1 have always held that 
the National Congress should have no wrargling within 
its ranks and that there shonld be no uunseenily attempt 
td cap'ue te Coogress. Tnose who cannct tee eye to 
eye with the pulicy of the majo ity should eitker 
refrain from fighting to the dvi.on pvint in vital 
matters, Or it their co.science would not allow it they 
Shoulu fur the time b.i.g reiire alu gether ficm the 
Co. gress. 1 wil, urge the fierce non- 
couperaturs who if they remain in the C.rgres would 
consider it’their duty to hght the Swoerejits at every 
Step and st»ge, to reure fiom tne Corgiess and buiid 
up public opinion, if they so will, fre: without. They 
must leave the Swaraj sts au open field and give them 
the bist opp.rtumty of workiig cut their policy. In 
my Opivi0u, it they are to create an impression upon 
tne Government ihey must have the Co.gress organi- 
Sation undisturbed by Nun-cooperators. 


ine, ssaut 
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Hence, in my opinion, wherever the two parties are 
evenly balanced, Nou cooperators or No-changers should 
surrender full cont.ol to the Swarajists and volur tarily 
Give up offices if they hold any. Where the No-ch ingers 
are in an Overwhelming majority, they should not bamper 
the Swarajists, and should help them wherever they 
conscientiously can. In no case, may any Congress 
Committee put up fur the Legis atures candidates that 


are not selected by the Swarajists or in cpposition 
to them. 


One pleasing thing I must not omit to note. There 
Was a decided iclication on the part of the majority to 
make Khaddar-wear the National dress for al Cong ress- 
men. The motion to that end was not pressed only 
When it became clear that it would embarass the Swaraj 
Party. Bat aa improvement upon the Belgaum resolution 
was heartily accepted to the effect that whilst Khaddar 
was obligatory oa Congress and cther pubiic occasions it 
Was expected of all Congressmen to wear Khaddar on all 
the oceasions but in no 


case shall they wear or use 
foreign cloth. 
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The Constitution of the All India 
Spinners’ Association. 


Whereas the time has arrived for the establi hment 
of an expert organisation for the development of 
handspinoing and khaddar, and whereas experience has 
shown that such development is not possible without a 
permanent organisation, uvaflected and ureontrolled by 
politics, political cha»ges or political bodies, an organi- 
satioa called the Ali Inda Spinners’ Association 18 
hereby established with the coasent of the All India 
Congiess Committee, as an integral part of the Congress 
orgsnisation, buat with independent existence and 
powers, 

The said Association shall consist of members and 
as:ociates and dowors herein-after defined and shall have 
an Kxecutive Council consistiig of the following persons 
who shail hold othee for five years:— 


1. Mahatma Gandhi. 

2. Maulana Shaukat Ali. 

3. Syt, Rajendra Pyasad. 

4, yt. Satish Cnaudra Das Gupta, 

5. Syt. Maganlal K. Ganghi. 

6. Seth Jemualal Bajaj, Treasurer. 

7. Mr Shuaib Qureshi, 

8. Syt. Shankerlat G. Banker. Secretaries. 
9, Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehiu. 


Powers of the Council. 

The Council shall take over all the funds and assets 
belonging to the Ajl India Kadi Board and all 
Provu.cial Khaai Boaras witn fuli powers to admunister 
tue:e aud Ovher fuuds and Saall aischarge their existing 
financial obligations. 


‘ihe Council shall have the right to raise loans, to 
collect subscriptions, to hold immovable property, to 
invest tunds uader proper security, to give and take 
mortgages fur the fu:th.rance of hand:pinning and 
khaddar, to give financial assistance to khaddar orgamisa- 
tions by way of loans, gifts or bounties, to help or 
establish schools or inttiiutio.s where handspinni. g is 
taught, to help or cpen Khadi stores to establih a 
Khaddar Service, to act as agency on behalf of the 
Corg:ess to receive self-pnn yarn as subscription to the 
Congress and 10 istue certificates, and to do all the 
that may be considered necessary for the 
furtherance of its objects, with power to make regulatiors 
for the conduct cf uffairs cf the Association or the Cuuncil 
and to amend them, as also the present constitution, 
as may be considered necessary from time to time. 


Vacancies in the existing Council by death, resigra- 
tion or otherwise shall be filled by the remaining 
mem bers, 

The Council shall have the right to add to its 
numbers which shall not exceed 12 at any time and 
four members shall form the quorum for a meeting of 
the Council. 

All decisions shall be taken by majcrity of votes. 


The C.ancil shall keep an accurate account of all 
subsci:ptions, donations and fees, whether in cash or 
kind, and of expenditure, The books shall be Open to 
public inspection and shall be audited hy competent 
auditors every three months, 
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The central office of the Association shall be at the 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, and those who are desirous 
of becoming spianiag members of the Congress shall 
Se.d their yara subscriptions to the central office with 
particulurs ia the following form :— 

To 


The Secretary, 
All Tudia Spinners’ Association, 


: Sabarmati. 
SIR, 

I enclose herewith yards cf yarn 
in weight spun by me being my subscnpion to the 
National Corgress. I am or wish to become a member 
of the “Congress Committee. My ago is 


My occupation is . My address is | 


Yunrs faithfully, 

( Signature in legible hand, and if a 
woman state whether 
or unmarried. ) 

Upon receipt of the sub cription the Secretary shall 
examine the quantity and quslity of yarn and if found 
satisfactory shail send to the Congress Committee con- 
cerned a certificate in the following form: — 

“Thi; i3 to certify that has 
sent to the A. I. S. A. ___ yards of yarn 
being subscription for membership of the Congress for 
the year in 
eee en PO C.F 

A duplicate of the certificate with signature of the 
Secretary shall be sent to the sender of the yarn, 


married 


Congress 


The central office shall keep a separate ledger contain- 
ing a list with foll particulars of all yarn received by 
tte A. I. S. A. for membership of the Cougress, 


Members 

There shall be two classes of members of the Associa- 

tion, A and B: — 

(.) The A class shall consist of persons sbove eigh- 
teen years of age and hab.tually wearirg Khuadi, 
who deposit regularly from month to mooth 
with the treasurer or any agency duly appointed 
thereto by the Couccil 1000 yards of self-span 
yarn well-twist.d acd uniform. 


(ii) The B class shall consist of persons above 
eighteen years of age J|abitually wearing Khadi 
who pay an annual sub*er.ption of 2000 yards of 
self-spua yarn well-tw.sted and uniform. 

Any yarn paid to the Associa‘ion for membership 

of the National Congress shall be considered part of the 
subscription to the Association. 


Rights and Duties of Members 


The duty of every member, bth A and B classes, 
phall be to carry on a propaganda for handspinnirg and 
Khadi. 

The members shall have the right to elect from 
among members of the A class the Executive Council 
after the expiry by efflux of time of the present Council. 
The members present at a meeting duly convened may 
by a three-fourths majority ch»ynge the constitution of 
the Association after expiry of five years from the date 
hereof. 

*State address, 
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When in any province fifty members have bee 
enrolled, they may elect from among the members 
of cass A, an advisory committee of five to advise the 
Council about provincial matters relating to the objects 
of the Assocziation. 

Associates 

Thore who pay the All India Spinners’ Association 
Rs. 12 per year in advance and habi ually wear 
Khaedar shall be considered Assoc'ate Mcmbers of the 
As‘ ocistion. 

Any person who wears Khaddar habi‘ually and* pays 
in advance a consolidated amount of Rs. 500 shall become 
a Life Ascociate of the Assoc’ation. 

All Associates will be entit'ed to reveive free of 
charge copies of statements, balance shee!s, and minutes 
of proceedings of the Council. 

Every person wishing to join the Association shall 
apply in the following form:— 

To 
The Secretary, 
All India Spinners’ Association. 
Sabarmati. 
Dear Sir, . 
I have read the rules of the A. I. 8S. A, I desire to 


a m mber of class 


become and I forward here 


@bL aoov salt Mielnwcee 
with my subscription for P.ease enrol me as 


& m-_mper. 
Yours faithfully, 


TO Voluntary Spinners 
‘he Secretaries ask me to draw the attention of 
voluntary spinners to the following: 7 
Every person wishiag to join the Association 
shall spply in the following form:— 
‘Lo 
The Secretary, 
Ail India Spinner’s Association, 
Sabarmati. 
Dear Sir, 
I have road the rules of the A.L.S.A. I 


amemb r of clo+s... 


desire to become and I 


“uD assucia © Member 


forward herewith my subscr-ption for... 
Please ea10l me a8 a member. 


Ycurs faithfully, 


2. The yarn must be sent direct to Sabarmeti, 
3. A slip containing the following particalars of 
information should be attached to the yarn:— 


i. Name and address of the member, 
Congress province and Taluga. 


ii, Month of Subscription. 


denoting 


iii, (a) Length of yarn. 
(b) Weight of yarn, 
(c) Count of yarn. 

(d) Size of hank. 
(e) Kind of cotton ased. 


Those two hundred who gave their names at the 
inauguration meeting of the Association please note. 


M. K. G. 
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Sikhism 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


During his visit to Patna for the A. I. GC. C. Sardar 
Mangal Singh drew my attention to an atticle in Young 
India entited ‘My friend the revolutionary’ in the 
issue dated 9th April last. He told me that many 
Sikh friends were offended because they thought I have 
described Gura Govind Singh as a misguided patriot 
whereas I had glorified Krishna. The Sardarji asked 
me to take an early opportunity of explaining what IJ 
meant by the passages he drew my attention to. The 
careful reader will note that my language is most 
guarded. I have made no positive assertion. All 
that I have said is that believing every statement made 
ab ut the heroes mentioned including Guru Govind 
Singh to be true, had I lived as their contemporary I 
would have ca’led every one of them a misguided patriot. 
But ia the very next sentence 1 have hastesed to add 
that I must not judge them and that I disbolieve history 


as far as the details of the acts of the heroes 
are co7cerned. My belief about the Sikh Garng 
is that they were all deeply religious teachers 
und reformers, that they were all Hindus 


and that Gura Govind Singh was one of the 
greatest defenders of Hinduism. I believe too that he 
drew the sword in its defence. But I cannot judge 
his actions, nor can I use him as my model so far as 
his resort to the sword is concerned. What I would 
have done had I lived in his times and held the same 
views that I hold now 1do not know. Such speculation 
I regard as perfect waste of time. I do not regard 
Sikhism as a religion distinct from Hinduism. I regard 
it as part of Hinduism and the reformation in the 
game sease that Vaishnavism is. JI read in the Yeravda 
prison al! the writings that I could lay my hands upon 
regarding the Sikhs. I read portions of Granth Saheb. 
Its deeply spiritual and moral tone I found to be 
uplifting. In the collection of hymns we have 
at the Ashram, we have some of Gnrn Nanak’s also. 
At the same time I do not quarrel with the Sikhs for 
considering, if they wish, Sikhi:m as totally dis inct 
from Hinduism. And when daring my first visit to 
the Panjab a few Sixh friends told me that my referecce 
to Sikhism as part of Hinduism displeased them, I ceased 
to refer to it as sich. Bat the Sikh friends will 
pardoa me for avowing my belief when I am asked 
to express my opinion about Sikhism. 


Now about Krishna. Whilst I have dealt with the 
Gurus as historical personages about whcse existence we 
have trustworthy records, I have no knowledge that 
the Krishna of Mahabharata ever lived. My Krishna 
has nothing to do with any historical person. I wonld 
refuse to bow my head to the Krishna who would kill 
beeause his pride is hurt, or the Krishna whom non- 
Hindus portray as a dissolute youth. I believe in Krishna 
of my imagination as a perfect incarnation, spotless in 
every sense Of the word, the inspirer of the Gita and 
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the inspirer of the lives of millions of human beings. 
But if it was proved to me that the Mahabharata is history 
in the same sense that modern historical books are, that 
every word of the Mahabharata is authentic and that 
the Krishna of the Mahabharata actually did some of 
the ac's attributed to him, even at the risk of being 
banished from the Hindu fold I should not hesitate *o 
reject that Krishaa as God incarnate. But to me the 
Mahabharata is a profoundly religions b0k, largely 
a.legorical, in no way meant to be a_ historical record. 
It is the description of the eternal duel going 00 
within ourselves, given so vividly as to make us thiok 
for the time being that the deeds described therein 
were actually done by the human beings. Nor do I 
regard the Mahabharata as we have it now as a faultless 
copy of the original On the contrary I consider that 
it has undergone many amendations, 


All India Spinners’ Association 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The reader will see printed elsewhere the constitution 
of the All 'ndia Spianers’ Association. A careful study 
of it will show that it is at the present moment rot 
only not a democratic institution but that in effect, it 
i3 a one man’s show. It may represent either the 
arrogauce of the person who calls into being such an 
institation or his absolute faith in the canse and in 
himself. So far a3 a man can be aware of himself, 1 
know that there is no arrogance in giving an autocratic 
character to the ussociation. Commerc’al bodies can 
never be democratic. And if hand-spinning is to 
become universal and saccessfal in the country its non- 
political and purely economical side must be now fully 
developed. ‘hat development is sought to be attained 
by the All India Spinners’ Association. 

In choosing my collergues in the Association I have 
been guided by the sole consideration of utility. Each one 
has been selected for his special qualification. In making 
the selection there was no question of representation of 
different provinces. And some of the best workers 
have ben left out of the Council becanse of the possibility 
of misunderstandings, What special qualification from the 
spinners’ standpoint has Maulana Shaukat Ali, it may 
be asked. The special qualification that he hes is that 
he is a Maosalman, a pucca believer in Khadi, wants to 
spia one thousand yards every month and -to do all he 
caa for the Charkha and Khaddar. [| have purposely 
Omitted active Swarajists because for obvious reasons, 
they cannot give their time predominantly to Khaddar. 

At the time of the formation of the Association at 
which: I was assisted by over one hundred Khaddar lovers, 
including Swarejists, I was asked whether I had ceased 
to believe in the political importance of Khadi or of its 
ability to produce an atmcsphere for Civil Resistance. 
My answer was an emphatic ‘no.’ The political impor- 
tance of Khaddar consists in its economic capacity, A 
people that are starving for want of occupation can have 
no political consciousners. Khaddar will have no poli.ical 
importance in a country where no cloth is needed and 
where people live on hunting, or in a country where 
people live on the exploitation of peoples belonging to 
other countries. The political importance of Khaddar in 
India is derived from her peculiar condition in that it 
needs cloth, it exploits no other country, and its millions 
have nothing to do for four months in the year, though 
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they are starving. The ability of Khaddar to give an 


atmosphere of Civil Resistance consists in its ability, if 
Successful, of making us conscious of some power with- 
in us and its ability to produce an atmosphere of calm- 
hess, and yet fixed determination behind that calmness. 
Many people who have Civil Resistance o1 their lips 
Aare still little notion of what it means. They mix 
it up with an,atmosphere of intense exciten>+t, ready 
at apy moment to develop into actual violeace, where- 
a8 C.vil Resistance is the very oppos'te of it. And 
neither the political result nor the calm atmosphere are 
posible withoat Khadi becoming an economic success. 
Hence is it necessary to emphasise its paramount and 
economic aspect which is also its direct result. The 
preamble, therefore, is deliberate and vital. he fiercest 
politician and the fiercest Civil Resister may join the 
Association, but he does so as an economic worker. 
No Maharaja need shun the Association if he admits 
the great economic: value of Khadi and the paramount 
necessity of finding a proper supplementary employment 
for the starving millions of !ndia. 1, therefore, ventura 
to invite all those who believe in Khadi and the 
spinning wheel to join the Association irrespective of their 
politics and irrespective of race or creed. I woald 
invite Evglishmen and other Europeans who are 
mindful of the welfare of the starving millions of 
India to join the Association. I know that there 
are many who believe in  Khadi, who. believe 
in hand-s;ioning, but will not spin themselves. 
Let them become Associates, if they will wear Khadi. 
There are yet others who for some reason or other will 
not even wear Khadi and yet want Khadi to make all 
_ the progress it can. Let them support the Associa ion 
with their donations. 


Let there be, however, no mistake that so long as it 
pleases the Cungress to allow it, the Association will 
remain an integral part of the Congress organisation. As 
such it will be its duty to render all the assistance it can 
to the Congress in its programme of hand-spinning and 
Khadi. ‘The connecting link between the Congress and 
the Association is thus a common faith in the spinning- 
wheel and Khadi. The Association as such will not 
concern itself or be in any way affected by the varying 
politics of the Cungress. Its exsistence will be indepen- 
dent, its object merely confined to the propagation of 
the spinning wheel and Khadi, and it will bs governed by 
its own separate constitution, so much so that it has 
adopted a different franchise and it can take in, as I 
have already said, non-Congress men as members and no 
Congressman, not even a Spinning member, is bound to 
become a member of the Association. 


The constitution is not as rigid as I had at first 
intended. The drafts circulated by me required two 
tHousand yards of yarn per month for membership of A 
class; and a declaration to the following effect was 
intended to be required from such members: 


“Tt is my firm belief that the economic salvation of 
the masses of India is impossible without the universal 
adoption by the country of the spinning wheel and its 
product Khaddar. I shall, therefore, except when disabled 
by illness or some unforeseen event, spin daily, for at 
least half an hour and habitually wear hand-spun and 
hand-woven. Khaddar, and in the event of my belief 
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undergoinga change, or my ceasing to spin or wear 
Khaddar, I shall resign the membership of this Association.” 


The two thousand yards were reduced to one thousand 
because » strenuous fight was put up on behalf of 
those who wanted to become A class members and yet 
found it difficult to give 2,000 yards per month. The 
declaration itself was dropped becau3ze the very idea of 
a solemn undertaking seemed to ba repugnaut, | still 
think quite wrongly, to others. My owa opiaion and 
that of many others is that promises or vows are 
necessary for the strongest of us. A promise is like a 
right angle not nearly but ex»ctly 01 90°. ‘Lhe sl ghtest 
deflection makes it useless for the grand pu pose that 
the right aigle serves. A voluntary promise is like a 
plumb line ‘.eeping a man straight and warning him 
when he is going wrong. ales of general application 
do not serve the same purpose as an individual vow. 
We find therefore the system of declarations followed 
in all large and weil conducted institutions. The 
Viceroy has to take the oath of office. Members of 
L gislatares have to do likewise all the world over, and 
in my opinioa rightly so. A scldier joiniog an army 
Moreover a written uudertakiag 
reminds one of what one has promised to do. Memory 
is a vary frail thing. -The written word stands for ever. 
Bat as there was fairly strong opposition to the retention 
of declarations, I felt that I should waive then as it 
was commoa ground among all that whilst the 
declaration might not be taken as a matter of fact, the 
belief affirmed in the dec'aration was and should be the 
beief of every member and that every member was 
exp-cted to spin at lea.t for half an hour daily except 
when unavoidably prevented from doing so. ‘Tnere 
was an additional claase to the deciaration to be made 
by members of the Council, and it was this;— 


“ I promise faithfully to discharge the obligations 
of my Office as member of the Council of the Asscciation 
and give preference to the furtherance of its obj cts 
over all other work, public or private, that I might 
undertake.’~ 

It was suggested that whilst the declaration should 
not be taken, the promise of faithful discharge of obiga- 
tions of office must be an understood thing in an 
Association whose Conncil was necessarilly to consist of 
whole-timers. Indeed, the holding of office in the Couneil 
is all duty and no right. And where it is all service 
and no certificate save that of one’s Own conscience, 
all can take part in it whether they hold office or not. 
I hope therefore that no omission will be resented o1 
misuaderstood. On the coatrary I am hoping that all 
the Khedi workers, who had any new or important idea, 
or special talent for serving, will not fail to give the 
Association the benefit of his or her idea or taler*+ If 
its activity is to succeed, it wll uaeed all the assistance 


that the lowiiest among us can give, 


Ashram Bhajanavali 

4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Soriptural 
prayers recited in the Satyagrahn Ashram, Sabarmati, 
at the morning and evening congregations. Printed in 
Deva Nagari characters, 368 Pages, Price three annas. 
Postage One anna. , 
Superior Edition (Tastefully bound in Khaddar, with 

roundéd corners.) Annas 10, 
Apply to :—Yanager, Young India, Ahmedabad. 
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Notes 


My Apolcgies 

It is @ matter of deep regret that I had to be party 
to the postponement of the rest of my tour in Bihar. 
But { was helpless. I saw that my health was becoming 
gradually undermined by the incessant travelling which 
I have been doing since the fast of last year. There 
seems to be nothing organically wrorg with me. 
Oaly my tired limbs need some rest. Babu Rajendra- 
prasad observed my dilapidated condition and observed 
also that I was i) able to stand the shouts of thousands 
of men however loviogly meant they were. He has 
therefore absolved me from the tour beyond 15th October, 
and the revised programme even up to that date has 
been made so light as to give me ampe rest every day 
and leave me two clear days per week for my editing. 
The U. P. friends have been equally indulgeat and 
obiging and wil! be satisfied with only two days in the 
U. P. ‘the Maharashtrian Khaddar lovers have absolved me 
from my promise to visit some ports of Maharashtra 
during November. And I am to finish this year’s 
travelling with an easy fortnight in Catch. ‘The Curch 
friends are insistent that I should visit them during 
October. But they promise to make my tour in Citch 
noiseless and thoroughly restful and they have dangled 
before me a fat purse for the advancement o- hand- 
Spinning, wheel and Khaddar. | thank all those-who hava 
been so‘ kind and considerate to me. I expect the Cuich 
friends to be true to their promise. To those provinces 
who have been indulgent to me I promise that I 
will vsit them if they still wish me to do so next year. 
The programme can b> fixed by matual contultation at 
Cawnpore. 


Remember 11th October 


I draw the cttention of Congress organisations and 
other public bodies to the following resolution of the 
ATs C.-C 


“The All-India Congress Committee expresses its 
deep sympathy with the Indian se‘tlers in Souta 
Afrca in their troubles and assures them of all the 
supp rt that it is within the power of the Congress 
to give them to maintain their position and self- 
respect in South Africa. In the opinion of tho All- 
In tia Congress Committee, India should not become 
& party to any scheme of repatriation whether 
described as voluatary or compu'sory. The Congress 
is farther of opision that the Bill proprsed to be 
passel by the Union Parliament is manifes‘ly in 
breach of the settlement of 1914. ‘lhe A. I. C C. 
suggests to the Congress organisations to call public 
meetings of all parties on the eleventh day of 
October 1925 to protest against the treatment meted 
oat io the Indian settlers in South A frica.” 


If these meetings to be held all over India are to be- 
come a succes}, all parties including Chambers of Com- 
merce, European and Anglo-Indian Associations, Missiona- 
ty bodies, ete. should cooperate whole heartedly, as I 
hope they will. There is no division of opinion on this 
One point. And I believe that the Government of 


India will welcome an emphatio and ananimous 
expression of public opinion. 
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Poor on 14 Lacs 
A friend writes :— 


“You are reported to claim to be a Sasmnyus 
and yet to have taken scrupalous care to have 
provided yourself with handsome living for yourself 
and your dependents and that you have made 
to that end a trast of your estate which is 
worth fourteen lacs and that you are leading a very 
easy and comfortable life. Some of us were stagger- 
ed to hear this. Will you kindly enlighten the 
pubtic on the point? I myself refuse to believe 
the report.” 


If this query bad not come from an honest friend 
whom I know, I would have taken no notice of it, 
especial'y as some months ago, in answer to a question 
about my personal expenses I have dealt with my priva’e 
affairs, I never had 14 lacs of rupees which I could 
call my own. What { did have I had certainly reduced 
to a trust when I renounced all property. But it was 
a trust for public purposes. I retained for myself 
nothing out of that trust. Bat I have never described 
myse’f as a Simnyas'. Sannyas is made of sterner etuff. 
1 regard myself as a householder, lesding a humble 
life of service and in common with my fel'ow workers, 
living upon the charity of friends who defray the 
expenscs of Satyagrahushram at Ssbarmati of which I 
am one of the founders. The hfe I am living is 
certainly very easy and very comfortable, if ease and 
comfort are a mental state. I have all I need without 
the slightest care of having to keep any personal 
| Mine is a life full of joy in the midst of 
incessant work. In not wanting to think of what to- 
morrow will bring for me I feel as free as a bird. 
Indeed at the present moment I may even be described 
to be living a life of luxury. An English lady, the other 
day, came to me whilst the train wa3 standing at Gaya 
station acd said, “How is it I see you travelling 80 
comfortably in a s-cond class compar/ment surrounded by 
so many people when ! expected to find you in a crowded 
third class compirtment? Have yeu not said that you 
want to live like the poor ? Do you suppose poor 
peop’e can afford the luxury of second class travelling ? 
Is not your practice irconsistent with your profession ?” 
I straigataway pleated gailty and did not care to 
irform this fair inquirer that my body had become too 
dilapidated to bear the fatigue of incessant third class 
travelling. I feel that the weakners cf the body could 
not be pleaded as any excuse. I am painfully aware of 
the fact that there are tens of thousands of men and 
women much weaker in body that travel third class 
because they have no friends to provide them with 
second class travelling expenses. There was, undoubtedly, 
an inconsistency b:tween my practice and profession of 
identification with the poor. Such is the tregedy of 
life and yet in the midst of it I refuse to part with 
my joy. The thought that I am ceaselessly and 
honestly struggling against the requirements of the flesh 
sustains me in spite of the contradicticn that the good 
lady could not fail to see. 


Effect of the Wheel 


A correspondent who, being a State servant is not a 
Congress member but who is a believer in the mission 


treasures. 
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of the Charkha and who therefore spins regularly, 
Writes :; 

“From what little experience 1 have had with 
the Cnarkha (someth.ng like 150 hours during the 
last seven months) 1 feel that any revival of the 
Cnarkha is impossible unless men have taken to it 
and set an example to their women-folk in the 
matter of producing fine, well-twisted, weavable yarn. 
I also fee&that highly undisciplined as we are, the 
Charkha is sure to impart a wholesome discipliue and 


infuse a sense of responsibility in our irresponsible 
dispositions.” 


He is not the only one who has found the wheel to 
impart to the spinner a 8, irit cf discipline. And who that is 
engagei in a spinning propaganda but will jail to endorse 
the statement that if women are to Spin, men must rot 
Only set the exemple but teach the women the technique 
of the art. All the small but important improvements 
that have been made in the Charkha are due solely to 
the effort of the devoted educated men who are working 
at it selflessly and regularly. 


Cow Protection Supplement 


The reader will find circulated with this number a 
supplement of Young India printed not by me but by 
the Ghakopar Humanitarian Association and printed 
too without my permission but in anticipation of it. The 
Association has undergone cousiderable expense in having 
the pamphlet printed. Had they asked fur my pe-mission 
before printing | would have declined to circulate the 
pamphlet which contains the accounts and reports of the 
Association. I cannot afford to circulate to the readers 
of Young India such things however admirable they may 
be in themse.ves unless I would change the character of 
this juurnal. Bat 1t contains sume vaiuable reading matter 
for lovers of the cow. ‘Lhe mistake of putting in such 
readabie matter in the miast of the acc.uuts and 
appeals for fuuds is due to excessive zeal, L 
know that my permission has been auticipated for the 
purpose of aissemiuating among the readers a piea for 
the protectioa of our teliow creatures, the lower 
animals, written by a friena whose learning and love of 
humanity 1 prize. He is, like me, an icealist. But If I 
had been given the choice of revising his article 1 would 
have toned it down, though I believe his argument to 
be convincing. 1 regard myself as a practical refurmer 
confining my attention to things that are humanly 
speakipg possible. 1 would therefore nave boiled aown 
the paper to the reproduction of valuable statistics given 
in it, the informisg report of the Municipal Com- 
missioner of Bombay on the criminal waste ot cattle l.fe ia 
that.city miscalled “the beautiful’ and the terrible extract 
from the report of Doctor Mann describing tne condition 
of the stubles of Bombay. 1 commend to the attention 
of the reader all taese things in the so-called supplement 
fo Young Intia. Let him read pages 2 and 6 to 10 
at least and ex.use the overzeal of the energetic 
Secretary of the Ghatkopar Humanitarian Association. If 
he xeads the whole of the supp.eme:t, he will find 
that the Association is.doing good work in the face of 
difficulties due to apathy and ignora:ce, For the 
indifferent or the very busy reader I collect a few startling 
facts, During twelve months ending 31st March 
1924, 90,314 cattle were slaughtered in Calcutta, 
68,154 in Bandra { Bombay), 14,128 in Ahmedabad, 


India at the present moment. 


29,565 in Delhi. This is all a terrific economic waste. The 
slaughter is preventible not by any sentimental appeal to 
the Musalmens or Christians or any others. It is preventible 
by an intelligent application of the funds that are being 
to-day wasted throughout the length and breadth of 
India in the name of cow protection, hy men who have 
hearts fult of love for all Lfe but who do not know how 
to save it. I am convinced that the establish nent of 
dairies and tanneries not for profit but for saving cattle 
life. is the only solution for preventing the wanton 
destruction of precious life. Religious sentiment that 
takes no note of hard economic facts or that is built up 
On prejudice is worse than useless. Religious 
Sentiment allied to reason and practical knowledge becomes 
irresistible. Cattle life, if it is to be saved, must be 
too expensive to take. No religious sentiment will save 
it so long as it remains profit.ble to kill it, as it is in 
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All India Das Memorial 
Previously ackcowledged in these columns 30,397 9 0 
The foilowiog further sums have been 
received at the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati, 
upto 24-—9-25 


Ke:havlal B. Cambay. 14 12 
B. M. Jukar, Borah, Bombay 3 
Raghunatbji G. Kal-kva, ( Surat) “A 


Sardacharanaya, Eliotganj ( Tippera ) 16 
Mahe-hwar Piasud, Dulatpur, ( Khulna ) 14 
Jogendranath Majamdar, ‘Tara ( Dacea ) 12 
Secretary, W. b. Union Institution, Barisal, 10 
Bimal Chandra Bexarrj.e Pleader, Chinsara 8 
P, K. Palit, Sultanganj ( Bhagalpur ) 7 
P. N. Bhattatharji, Ailamnago.e (Rangpur) 6 
Poor, Calcutta 5 


bo 
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L. H. Seller, Samta ( Jessore ) 5 
Devnandsinh, Coochbehar (Sent from Caleutta) ¢ 
RK. Ssiga!, Chand cffice, Alluhabad 1 
Shil ong Guvt High Schooi s:udents 61 
Ramparha Szgari, Tehata ( Nadia) 60 
Shasnibhaushan P., Bhar daria, ( Barisal ) 26 
Oxford Mission Ho.iel Stuienis Dacca 25 
Lala T:satilal, Badurga:j ( Rangpur ) 26 
Mamlal Guha & Biioy Ca.dra Natumandal, 
Rapgvon 10 
Through Master Zaveri, Palanpur 301 
Moral ( Kotah State ) 73 


Through Vivayak Balashanker, Rajpipla 41 
Thro-gh Mahadeo desai 
Libera M. Rerti Gland Corona, N. ¥. 


Received at the Young India 
September 1925. 


Dattatreya K, Baroda. 

A Servant 

1 opatlal C. Ahmedabad. 

Ambelal P, Bulsar Pardi 

Megaulal A. Bulsar 

Chhaganlal P. Bulsar 

M. R. P. General Secretary Canara Club, 
Dharwar. 

Pravin ay T, Bombay 

Anonymou3, C/» Gujarat Vidyapith 

S. P. Jayssvat, Tumsar 

Chunilal M. Dave, Mahudha ( Kaira ) 
Raghuvatn Sharma, Gondia 

Vy. S. Gavelyekar, Akalxote 

Baburam Saxena, Bareilly. 

K. Veerbhadra Charyulu, Voleru, 


Office upto 30th 
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A. ].C. C. Resolutions 
The 


A. In view of the fact that there is a demand from a 
considerable section in the Congress for a revision of 
the franchise and there is a general consensus of opinion 
that having regard to the present situation the franchise 
should be extended, the All India Congress Committee 
resolves that Article VII of the Congress Constitution 
be repealed and replaced by the following: 


Franchise 


Article VII. (i) Every person not disqualified under 
Article IV and paying a subscription of 4 annas per 
year in advance, or 2000 yards of evenly spun yarn of 
his or her own spinning, shall be entitled to become a 
member of any primary organisation ccntrol'ed by a 
Provincial Congress Committee, provided that no person 
shall be a member of two parallel Congress organisations 
at one and the same time. 


(ii) The yarn snbscription mentioned in sub-section (ji) 
shall be sent direct by the spinner to the Secretary, 
All-India S,ianers’ Association, or to avy person 
nominated by the Secretary in this behalf, and a 
certificate from the Secretary, All India Spinners’ 
AssOciaiion, to the effect that he has received 20U0 
yards of evenlyspun yarn of the holder's own Spinning 
as his or her yearly subscription, shall entitle the 
holder to the membership mentioned in sub-section (i) 
hereof, provided that for the purpose of checking the 
accuracy of the returns made by the All-India Spinners’ 
Ass ciation, the A. 1. ©. C, or $85 2Po OC. or any 
‘Sub-Cummittee thereancer shali have the right to 
inspect the accounts, the stock and the vouchers of the 
All-lnaia Spiuners’ Association or any subordinate or- 
Ganiation thereunder and proviced further that in the 
event of any inaccuracy or error discovered by the 
inspecting body in the accounts, stock or yonchers 
examined, the certificates issucd by the All India 


Spivners’ Association in respect of persons with ref.rence | 


to wa0se memoership the accounts have been examined, 
Shel! be ceclared cancelled; provided that the All-India 
Spiuners’ Association or the person disqualified shall 
have the right of appeal to the Working Commiittee, 
Any person wishi:g to spin for the membership of the 
Congress may, if he or sne desires, be supplied, upon 
due becarity, with cotton for Spinning. 


(iii) The yarn of the membership shall be 
from the Ist January to 31st December and th 
be no reduction in the Sabseription to 
members joining in the middle of the year. 


reckoned 
ere shall 
be paid by 


(iv) No person shall be entitled to vote at the election 
of representatives or delegates of any Committee or 
Sub-Committee or any Congress organisation whatsoever 
or to be elected as such, or to take part in fny meeting 
of the Congress or any Congress organica‘ion, or avy 
Committee or Sub-Committee thereof, if he has not 
complied with subsection (i) hereof or does not wear 
hand-spun and hand woven Khadear at political and 
Congress functions or while engaged in Congre:s business: 
the Congress expects Congressmen to wear Khaddar 


also on all other occasions and in nO case shail they 
Wear Or use foreign cloth, 
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(v) All the existing members at the end of the year 
shall be entitled to remain such up to the 31st January 
following although they may not have paid their sub- 
scription for the new year. 


Saving Ciause: sub-section (i) shallnot affect the rights 
of those who have been already registered as members 
under the Article repealed provided their membership 
is otherwise in order, and provided further that those 
who shall haye paid yarn subscription, whether of 
self-spun or hand-spun yarn up to September 1926, 
shall remain members for the current year though 
they may not pay any further yarn. 


B. Whereas the Congress in its 89th Session held at 
Belgaum endorsed an agreement entered into between 
Mahaima Gandhi on the one hand and Deshabandhu 
©. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru acting on behalf 
of the Swarajya Party on the other, whereby the 
Congress activity was restricted to the constructive 
programme mentioned therein and it was provided 
that “the work in connection with the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures should be carried on by the 
Swarajya Party on behalf of the Congress and as an 
integral part of the Congress organisation and that for 
such work the Swarajya Party should make its own rules 
and administer its own funds” and: 


Whereas sutsequent events have shown that this 
restriction should not contiaue under the al ered circum- 
stances that face the country and that the Congress 
should henceforth be a predominantly political body; 


It is resolved that the Congress do now take up and 
carry on all such political work as may be ‘necessary 
in the interest of the country and for this purpose do 
employ the whole of the machinery and furds of Congress, _ 
save and except such funds and assets as are specially 
earmarked and such funds and assets as belong to the 
All India Khaddar Board and Provincial Khaddar Boards, 
which shall be handed over with all existing financial 
Obligations to the All India Spinners’ Association to be 
started by Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the 
Congress organisation, but with independent existence 
and full powers to administer these other funds for the 
fulfilment of its object: 


Provided that the work in the Indian and Provincial 
Leg’s'atures shall be carried on in accordance with the 
policy and programme laid down by the Swarajya 
Party under the constitution framed by the Party and 
the rules made thereunder Subject to such modifications 
made by the Congress as may be found nece:sary from 


time to time for the purpose of carrying out the said 
policy, 


The Chinese Situation 


This meeting of the All India Congress Committee 
expresses its sympathy with the Chinese in their struggle 
against alien domination of their land. 


This meeting further records its most 


protest against the despatch of Iadian soldiers 
Government of India to 


movement of freedom, 


emphatic 
by the 
Suppress the Chinese national 
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Bihar Notes 
With Aboriginals 


From Chakradharpur to Chaibasa is a pleasant motor 
rile over a very gocd roal. It was at Chaibasa that 
I made the acquaintance of the ‘Ho’ tribe—a most in- 
teresting body of m3n and women, ‘imple as children, 
With a faith that it is not easy to shake. Many of 
them have taken to the Charkha and Khaddar. Congress 
workers began the work of reformation among them in 
1921.  Maay have given up eating carrion aad some 
have even taken to vegetariarism. ‘Ihe 
another tribe whom I m2t at Kkunti 
Ranchi. The szope for work in their 
exhaustible, Christian missionaries have been doing 
valuable service for generations but in my humble opinion 
their work suffers because at the end of it they expect 
conversion of these simple peop!e to Christianity. 1 bad 
the pleasure of seeivog some of their schovls in these 
places. It was all pleasing but IT could see the coming 
conflict between the missionaries and ihe Ilindu workers, 
The latter have no difficalty in| making their service 
commendable to the Ho's, the Muadas and the others. 
Jfow very nice it would be if the mistionaries rendered 
hamanitation service without the ulterior aim of conver- 
sion! Bat I must not reiterate the remarks I made 
before the M’ssionary Conference and other Christian 
bodies in Calcutta. J kavw 
change in Caristian endeayour as I am advocating can 
not come through any advice, especially from an outrider, 
however well-meant it may be; it caa only come either 
out of a definite individual conyicticn or 
great mass movement amorg Christians thcmselyes. 
Among these tribes there is quite a colony of them 
called Lhaktas, literally meanirg dcyotees. ‘hey are 
beliavers in Khadcar. Men as well as women ply the 
Charkha regularly, They wear Khaddar woven by them- 
selves, Many of them had walked miles with their 
Charkhas on their shoulders. 1 saw nearly four hundred 
of them all plyicg their Charkhas inmost assiduously at the 
meeting I had the privilege of addressing. ‘hey have 
their own Bhajans which they sing in chorus. 

In Chhota Nagpur 

Almost the whole of my Chhota 
Nagpur was in motorcars, but the roads’ are all good 
and the scenery around mogaificent. From Chaibasa we 
had to retrace our ttcp3 to Chakradharpur ond from 
there we motored to Ranchi, ha'ting at Khunti and ono 
or two other placos. Just beforo reaching Ranchi at 
7 o'clock in tho cvoning a mosting of ladies had beon 


Mundas are 
on my way to 


midst i3 in- 


that such a revolutionary 


Out of some 


travelliog = in 


arranged. I do not think that either the organisers 


or the ladies had bargained for my appeal for the 
Deshabandhu Memorial und. Bat as I hardly ever 
fail to make that appeal when I address public meetings, 
I made it at this meeting also, | The vast majority 
were Bengalis. Many being unprepared had no 
money with them. ‘here therefore parted with their 
Ornaments some of which were heavy things. It did 
one’s soul good to sce these sisters gladly parting with 
their ornaments in order to honour the memory of one 
they loved. Needle:s to say, I make it perfectly clear 
at these meetings that the whole of the gifts would 
be utilised for spreading the Charkha and Khaddar. 


In Iiinchi I wa$ taken to Galkunda, a little village 
Where an experiment in hand-spinning is being made 
under the aegis cf a Cooperative Society by Babu 
Girishchandra Majumdar, who is a Khaddar enthusiast. 
Ile cxpects spinnirg to become a thorough success. 
The experiment has just begun. If organising is 
properly done end the spinning wheels fulfil the standard 
requircmezts, there should be no difficulty about the 
Cha:kha becoming the success it has been elsewhere. 


Toere were two theatrical performances given at 
Ranchi by Amateur Companies for the parpose of 
Ieshabandhu Memorial Fund. Ono was given by Ben- 
galis and the other by Biharis. As they were given 
by amatcurs J had no difficulty in accepting their 
invitations but 1 wes severely disappointed over the 
Bengali performa-ce. I could sce little difference 
between tho foiformances cf professionals and _ this 
Amateur Company. There was complete aping of 
professionals. The <drcsse3 were all made of foreiga 
material. *The colouring of faces was also resorted 
to whercas I had cxpected that these performances 
wou'd ba subdaed and that there wou'd be at least Khaddar 
So when I undertook to go to 
tho Lihari Amateurs’ play I made the condition that if 
they wanted me to see their play they shou'd have 
their dresses made of Khaddar and that not merely for the 
occasion but for all their performances. To my agreeable 
condition was readily accepted. There 
wero only a few hours left for making all that change, 
but they did it aud the Manayer made the announe:ment 
of the promise given to me and prayed ior God's help 
that they might be able to fulfil the promise. What 
the Biharis’ play Jost in tinsel effect it gained, in my 
opinion, in digaity by the chango adopted. I commend 
this very desirable chaage t2 all amatent theatrical 
companies. Indeed, cven the profcssionals who have 


used for dress material, 


surprise, tho 
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any patriotic insticct can easily make this charge and 
thus contribute, though ever so litile, to the economic 
uplift of the teemirg millions of India. 

I must omit several interesting items including a very 
pleasing discussion on «Khaddar with Messrs N. K. Roy 
and S. K. Rao of the Department of Industries and a visit 
to the Brahmacharya Ashram which owes its existence to 
the munificence of the Maharajah of Kasimbaxar. Irom 
Ranchi we motored to Hazaribag where in addition to 
the usual appointments I was called upon to address the 
students of St. Columbus’ Missionary Cllege, a very 
old institution. 1 spoke to tke students on sccial service 
and ondeayoured to show that it was impossible without 
character and that sach gervice on a large sca’e in Jndia 
was only possible through penetration into the villages 
and that it had to be its own reward for it brought no 
excitement, no advertisement and had often to ba done 
ander most tryisg circunstances ard in the tecth of 
superstition and igaorance. I endeavoured to show that 
the best form that sccial service could take in India 
was through the spinaing wheel and Khaddar, because it 
brought young men ia touch with the villagers, it 
enabled them to put a few coppers every day into the 
pockets of the yillagers and created an iadissoluble bond 
between ihe latter and themselves, and it helped them 
to know thoir Maker because the self-less service of the 
poor was the service of God. 


Khuda Bux Library 


From Hazaribag with a few stoppages on the motor 
road to Gaya we went to Patna where the main work 
was the activity of the All-India Congiets Committee 
and the inauguration of the All-India Spioners’ Assccia- 
tion. It was at Patna that I discovered my health wou!'d 
break down uader the ircessant fatiguc of travelling. 
The shouts of the crowd had almost proved unbearable 
as we were nearing Gaya where I wa3 obliged even to 
stuff my ears to prevent the shouts making me almost 
swoon. Rajendra Babu had therefore taken claborate 
precautions to prevent noisy demdnstrations of blind but 
well-meant affection and he very kindly revised and cut 
down my programme. I had therefore comparative rest 
at Patna. I wa3 ablo to fulfil the long cherished desire 
of visiting the Khuda Box Oriental Library. I had 
heard much abcut it. But I had never realised that it 
had the rich treasures I was previleged to see. Its deycted 
founder Khan Bahadur Khuda Bux who was a Vakil made 
it a labour of love to collect even from abrcal many 
ancient and rare Arabic and Persian books, The decorations 
in some of the hand-written copies of Koran that I saw 
vere of great beauty. The unknown artists must have 
given years of patient labour to the creatim. Every page 
of the «lecorated edition of the Shahanamah i: a work 
of art—a veritable feast for tho eve. I uncerscand that 
the literary value of some of the manuscripts 
in this library are no less great. All 
founder for his great gift.to the nation, 


treasured 
henour to the 


A Government Experiment 

The other interesting thing I was able to see in 
Patna was the workshop conducted by the Department 
of Industries. Mr. Rao is the Superintendent. The 
workshop itseif is a modern buildicg, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, well-planned and scrupulously clean. Hand- 
loom weaving and toy-making which is the speciality 
of Patna aro the features of this workshop. Improved 
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weaying tapes and bedstead-straps are 
I could, however, not help feeling that 
in this admirable workshop, the central, thing the 
spinning wheel was wanting. Improved toy-making will 
certainly give better wages to the makers of toys and 
it has therefore properly a place ina workshop in ¢ 
city like Patna. An Indian workshop is elso incomplete 
without hand:loom weaving. But no national department 
of ingustries can be considered to be at all complete 
that takes no note of hand-spinning and therethrough 
of millions cf villagers who are at present without 
a supplementary industry. The difficulties ihat were 
suggested to me in making hand spinning a success were 
mainly two:— 


looms for 
commendable. 


(1) Hand-spun yarn caa never compete with mill-spax 
yarn because it has never yet been found to be as strong 
as mill-spun yarn. 


(2) The output of the spinning wheels is too small t9 
be profitable. 


he experience of those who have worn Khaddar for 
years is that where it is made of good hand-pun jarn 
it is any day more durable than the b:st mill spun 
cloth of the same count. For instance some of my 
Andhra friends have shown me their dhoties which 
have lasted four years and upwards against mill-spun 


dhotics which wear ont inside of a year. Bat my 
point is not that hand-spun is more durable, but 
that liand-spinning being the only possible supp‘e- 


mentory industry for the peasantry of Indi», which 
mears &5 per cent of its population, all our arrarge- 
ments regarding  clithing shculd be fashioned on 
the undeistanding that it mu:t be supplicd from 
hand-spun yarn, ‘hus cur energy should be corcentra‘ed 
not on finding out the best and the cheapest yarn, no 
matter where and how spun, but on finding cut the 
cheapest and the best hand-spun yarn. If any pro- 
position is sound aj] the industrial departments of tke 
nation should revolye round the Charkha as the centre. 
‘he department of industries, therefore, would make 
improvements in the spioning wheels so as to increase 
the output. They would buy nothing but hand spun yarn, 
so that hand spinning is automatically stimulated. They 
would devise means of utilising every quality of hand- 
spun yarn obtainable. They wou'd issue prizes for the finest 
hand-spuk yarn. They would explore all possible fieids for 
This does not mean le:s 
hand-weaving. It simply means 

cf hand-weaving and 
serving those most in 


encouragement to 
adding to the 
hand-spinning 
need of help. 


cncourayement 
and thereby 


But it has been objected that hand spinning is not 
profitable. But surely it is profitable for those who have 
many an idle-hour at their dxposal and to whose tcanty 
income even a pice is a welcome addition. The whole of the 
Charkha programme falls to pieces if millions of pcasants 
are n0t living in erforced idleness for et least four 
months in the year. Wherever Khaddar workers are 
doing their labour of love it has become not only 
profitable but a blessing to villagers to have men who 
would buy their yarn, Those whose income does nct 
exceed five to six rupees per month and have time: at 
their disposal would gladly {ake in work that brings 
them an addition of two rupees por month, 
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Malkachak and eS centres 
I have before me a report of work done by a band of 


Volunteers in several parts of Bihar. I visited their 
centre at Malkhachak after my visit to the industrial 
workshop. The place is about twelve miles from Patna. 
In Malkhachak alone with a population of about a 
thousand there are four hundred wheels going and there 
are thirty weavers weaving handspun yarn. I saw some 
of the sisters plying their wheels. They were indifferently 
constructed. Yet the spinners seemed to be happy with 
them. They get two rupees per month on an average. 
An addition of e'ght hundred rapees per month in a 
village containing one thousand souls is surely a big 
income any day. I do not connt the wages errncd by 
the weavers at the rate of fifteen rupec3 per moath. 
That may not be a rew addition. ‘Theso workers in 
addition to organising spinning are a's) giving the 
village folk such medival relief as is possible with their 
limited resources and still more limited medical knowledge. 
The report of their work which was started in 1921 
mentions that they are serving six centres vis, 
Madhubani, Kapasia, Shakri, Madhepur and Pupri besides 
Malkhachak. ‘they wove in 1922, Rs. 62,000 worth of 
Khaddar, in 123, 84,000, in 1924, 63,000. And they have 
already woven one lac worth during the nine months of 
1925. They wove less in 1924 because of want of cotton. 
Their capacity for extension, the report says, is almzst 
unlimited, given a rega‘ar supply of catton and a market 
irsured for tha disposal of their wares. 
that almost every village in the neightourhocd would 
welcome the presence of these workers. ‘he quality 
of Khaddar produced by then is excellent and is by no 
means all of the coarsest variety. Some of it is 
exceedingly fine. ‘They pay four annas_ per 
40 tolas for spinning tea counts and 2} annes per yard 
of 45 inches width for weaving. ‘l'aey have 2s 
workers. ‘I'he upkeep of these depots ineludisg food and 
travelling amcuats to Rs, 25 per month peor worker on 
an ayeraye. ‘These depots are not at a loss, They 
Organis3 their own sales. ‘The yuslity of yarn they 
reccive shows a steady improvement from month to 
month. 1 invite the department of indus ics and the 
pablic ia general to stady the condition of these villages 
and verify the facts given abova for themselvcs. These 
workers are retponsible for 7,000 wheels and 250 looms 
weaving handspan yare in the villages. 

The condition of Bihar is in no way extraordinary. 
It is more or less the same in many parts of LBergal, 
Andhra, Tamil land and the United Provinces. 1 have 
mentioned these provinces because the condition cf those 
who have taken up spivning can be studisd there. At 
the present moment, mest of the cther provinces wculd 
show the semo state of things. O-issa for instance wkere 
the people are liviug from hand to mouth only awsi's 
skitled workers and efficient organ‘sation. 
inspite of its millionaires is egnin a tract 
art of spinning is still alivo and where the 
extremely poor. 


They believe 


even 
seer of 


Rejrutara, 
where the 
peopie sre 
If only the Rojahs and the Maharajahs 
wil lend their hearty support to te movement, encourage 
Khaddar wear in their States and remove the handicap 
on Khadi wherever it ex’sts this land of chronic 
dréughts will without apy great outlet of capital and 
without any fa3s, havo lacs of rup2es per year for its 
poor people. 


M. K. G. 
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Fate of Non-cooperators 
(Py M. K. Ganihz) 


A friend asks, ‘With your complete surrender to the 
Swaraj Party what will be the fate of thase who have 
made non-cooperation their political zeligion?’ The 
questioner forgets that I remain just as confirmed a 
non-ccoperator as ever. And it is not only my political 
but it is olso my domestic and social religion. As I 
have repeatedly said in- these pages, voluntary and health- 
giving cooperation is imposible without the possibitity of 
noz-coodperation at a certain stage and urder certain 
conditions. ‘he Congress does not prescribe to anybody 
his religion. It is a sensitive barometer, from time to 
time registering the variation in the temperament of 
politically minded India. No Congressman is bound to 
act contrary to his political religion. But he may not 
row use the name of the Congress for furthering non- 
cocperation. Under the resolution, the prestige and 
financial resources of the Congress where they are not 
earmarked are pledged for the support of furthering the 
Swarajist Council policy and therefore not cnly are 
Congress o:ganisations entitled to vote supplies for the 
furtherance of the Swarajist policy but they are bound 
where they would spend money for Council propaganda 
at all to use them for the Swarajist policy. Conversely 
no Congress organisation where there is a clear majority 
against spending or raising money for any pure political 
work is bound by the resolution to do s0 contrary to 
their own belief. All Congress resolutions are for 
guidance and direction; they cannot be for coercion. 

‘he correspondent further asks, ‘What will be the 
position of the Spinners’ Asscciation with reference to 
Nor-coopcration?’ ‘I'nat asscciation has nothing to do 
with political non-co-operation. ‘The preamble rrecludcs 
politics, 1 am the President of that association, not in 
my capacity as a confirmed Non-cooperator but in that 
of an out and oat Khadi louver. I1t i3 a commercial or 
ecouomie txsociation with philanthropic motives. It will 
conduct commerce in Khadcar nct for the benefit of its 
members but of the nation. ‘Ihe members instead of 
receiving divideads will give ycarly subscriptions in order 
that the nation may gain thrcugh their saberipticns. I 
invites tke politically winded co-operators and non- 
cooperator3, R«jahs, Maharajahs ard peisons belor ging 
to all casles and creeds who have faith in the economic 
capacity of the sp'nning whcel and Khaddar. 

‘he ccrrespordert adés, ‘The pregramme of the 
Spinners’ Asgoc:ation cannot be complete without the 
five-fold beyco:t.’ I do not sce it at all. Why may 
not the basicst lawyer atleast woar Khaddar as s¢me 
are ncw dving ? Why may not the scholars and 
teachers of Gcvernment schools do likewise? The 
ccuncil-goers sro certainly doirg it, so far as the 
Swarajists are concerned. ‘acy haye taken Khaddar 
to the .\ssembly and the Councils. Several titled men 
habitually wear Ixhaddar, 

The last difficulty of my correspondent is, ‘If the 
irrecsceilable noa-cooperatois are driven out of the 
Congress and also find no plecs in the Spinners’ 
Assceiation, will it be possib’e for ihem to form an All- 
India Agsscciation of their cwn?'’ ‘tho question is 
extremely badly put. No one is ever driven out of the 
Congress. People may and. do retire from it wken they 
find the cction of the majority to be in conflict with 
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their conscience. The majority cannot be blamed for 
not suiting itself to the conscience cf a minority. And 
if there are non-cooperators who consider it t0 be 
repugnant to their conscience to remain in the Congress 
while it countenances Council-entry they may certainly 
retire. I «vould even go further and soggest that they 
should retire if by remaining in the Congress they wsh 
to hamper Council work. In my opinion the Congress 
machinery needs to be worked without any friction from 
within, I have already sbown that there is 100m for 
non-cooperators in the Spinners’ Association 8s there is 
also for co-operators. If in spite of it there are non- 
cooperators who consider it their duty to form an All- 
India Association of their own, it is certainly possible 
for them to doso, but 1 would consider it to he thoroughly 
inadvisable. It is enough if the non-cooperators will for 
the time being carry on their non-cooperation in (heir 
OWn persons. 


Young India 


From Europe 
(By M. kh. Gandhi) 


When I think of my littleners and my limitations on 
the one hand and of the expectations raised sbout me 
on the other, I become dazed for the moment but I 
come to myself as soo1 as I realise that these expecta- 
tions are a tribute not to me, a carious mixture of Jekyll 
and Hyde, but to the incarnation, however imperfect but 
comparatively great in me, of the two pricele’s qualiti_s 
of truth and non-violence. 1 must therefore not shirk 
the responsibility of giving what aid I can to fellow- 
gezkers after Traoth from the West. 


I have already dealt with a letter from America. 


I have before me one from Germany. 
reasoned letter. 


month. 


It is a closely 
It has rem:ined with me for nearly a 
At first I thought I weuld serd a private 
reply and let it be published in Germany, if the 
corresp)ndent desired it. But haying re-read the letter 
I have come to the conclusion that | should deal with 
it in these columns. I give the letter below in full: 


“Not only India, but also the rest of the earth 
has heard your message cf Satyagraha and Swadeshi. 
A great number of young people in Kurope believe 
in your creed, ‘They see in it a new attitnde to 
political things put into ection, of which till now 
they had only dreamed. 


“But also among the yonng people who are 
convinced of the truth of your message are many 
who dissent from some details of yonr demands on 
men which seem wrong to them. 


In their name is 
this letter written. 


“In answer to a question you declared on the 
21st of March 1921 that Ssatyagraha demands absolute 
non-violence and that even a wcman who js in 
danger of being violated must not defead herse'f 
with violence. On the other hand it is known that 
you recommended the pun‘shment of General Dyer 
hy the English Government, which shows that you 


eee 
see the necessity for law cuaranteed through violence. 
rom this I can bat conclude that you do rot object 
to capital punishment and so d9 not condemn killing 
in general. You value life so low that you allow 
thousands of Indians to lose theirs for Satyagraha 
and Coubtless ycu know that the least interference 
with the life of men, imprisonment, 18 mainly based 
on the same principle es the strongest, killing, for 
in each cage men are caused by an outside force to 
civerge from their Dharma, A man who thinks 
logically knows that it is the same principle that 
causes his imprisonment for a few days or his execu- 
tion and that the difference is only in the size not 
in the kind of interference. He knows, too, that a 
man who stands for punishment in general must not 
shrink from killing. 

«You seo in Non-ecoperation not an ideal oaly 
hat also a safe and quick way to freedom for India, 
a way pcssible only there where a whole population 
has to revolt against a government that has the 
foree of arms. Bat when a whole State wants to 
get iis rights from another state, then the principle 
of Non-Cooperation is powerles:, for this other one 
may get a number of other States to form an alliarce 
with it even when xome of the other States remain 
neutral, Not until a real League of Nations exists, 
to which every state lelongs, can Non-Cooperation 
become a real power, since no State can afford to be 
isolated from all the others. That is why we fight 
for the League of Nations but that is also the reason 
why we try to retain a strong police force, lest 
internal revolts and disorder shou!d make all foreign 
policy impossible. ‘hat is why we understand that 
other governments are doing what they forbade us 
to do, arming themselves in case of an attack 
by their enemicx. They are, for the time being, 
obliged to do so, and we really ought to? do the same 
if we don't want to be contirually violated. We 
hope that you will sce our point. If you do, we 
shouid be very mach obliged to you if you would 
say 8) in answer to this letter, for it is necessary 
that the youth of Lurope learns your trae attitude 
to these qu2stions. But please do not think that 
we want you to forswear something that is one of 
the main poirts of your creed, Satyagraha. 


‘But we sec Satvagraha not in an ubsdlate non- 
violence which never nowhere has been really carried 
out, even by you, or even by Christ himself who 
drove the usurers out of the temple, With us, 
Satyagraha is the unreserved dispcsition to brother- 
hood and sacrifice which you are showing us 89 
spleadidly with the Indian people and we hope to 
be growing into the same state of mind, since it has 
been understood that a system may boa wicked but 
never a whole class or a whole people (you wrote 
about this on the 13th of July 1921) and that one 
cuzht to feel pity kut not hatred for the blind 
defenders of wic<edness. Men who come to 
understand this are taking their first steps on the 
new way to brotherhood betweon all men and this 


way will lead to the goal, to the victory of truth, 
to Natyagraha. 


“We esk you, in your answer not only to advise 
ns to fight for our country ia the way we think 
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right, but we would yery much like to know, what 
you think to be right, especially how you justify an 
entire non-violence which we sce as a resignation to 
all real fighting agsinst wickedness and for this 
reason wicked in it3elf,—as we would calla policeman 
wicked who let a criminal escape uopunished. 


“Oar conviction is, that we ought to follow our 
own Dharma first and before all that we ought to 
live the life designed for us by God, but that the 
right and the duty i3 given to u3 to interfere with 
the life of our fellowmen when they ask us to do 
80 or when we see in such interference a way to 
fight a threatening evil for all the world. We 
believe that otherwise one is not right in interfering, 
for only God can see through the soul of men and 
judge what is the right way for men and we believe 
that there is no greater sacrilere to be found than 
to assume the place of God—-which sacrilege we 
believe the Maglish people to be vuilty of, as they 
think to have the mission to interfere with people 
all over the world. 


“For this reason we don’t understand how you can 
recommend to married people to deny themselves to 
each other without mutual agreement, for such an 
interference with the rights given by marriage can 
drive a man to crimes. You ought to advise divorce 
in those cases. 

‘Please answer these our questions. We are £0 
glad to have the model given by yoa that we want 
very much to be quite clear about the right way to 
live up to your standard.” 


In my travels I have not the file of Young Indiu 
before me, but there is no difficulty akout my endorsing 
the statement that ‘Satyagraha demands absolute non- 
violence and that even a womap who is in danger of bzing 
violated must not defend herself with violence.’ Both 
these statements relate {o an ideal state and therefore 
are made with reference to thore man and women who 
have so far purified themselves as to have no malice, 
no anger, no violence in them. That does not mean 
thas the woman ia the imagined case woald quietly allow 
herself to be violated. In the first instance such a 
woman would stand in no danger of violence and in the 
second if she did, without doing violence to the ruffian 
she would be able completely to defend her honour. 


Bat I must not en‘er into details. Even women who 
can defend themselves with violence are not many. 
Happily, however, cases of indecert a‘saulls are not also 
very many. Bz that as it may, I b.l’eve implicitly 
in the proposition that perfect purity is its own defence. 
The veriest rnffian b-comes for the timie being tame in 
the presence of resplendent parity. 


The writer is not correctly informcd about my attitude 
in regard to General Dyer. He would be pleased to 
kdow that not only did I not recommend any punishment 
of General Dyer but even my colleagues, largely out of 
their generous regard for me, waived the demand for 
panishment. What, however, I did ask for, and I d) 
press for even now, is the stopp'rg of the persion to 
General Dyer. It is no part of the plan of non- 
violeace to piy the wrong-door for the wrong fe doe 
which practically would be the cate if JI became a 
willing party to the continnation of the pension to 
General Dyer. But let me not be misunderstood. | 


am quite capable of recommending even punishment to 
wrong-doers. under conceivable circumstancer; for instance 
I would not hesitate under the present state of £ociety 
to confine thieves and robbers, which is in itself a kind 
of punishment. But I would also edmit that it is not 
Satyagraha and that it is a fall from the pure doctrire. 
That won'd be not an admission of weakness of the 
doctrine but weakness of myself. I have ro other 
remedy to suggest in such care3 in the present state cf 
society. I am therefore satisfied with advocating the 


use Of prisons more as rcformatories than as pleces of 
punishment. 


But I would draw the distinction between killing and 
detention or even corporal punishment. I think that 
there is a difference not merely in quantity but also in 
quality. I can recall the punishment of detention, I can 
make reparation to the man upon whom I inflict corporal 
punishment. But once a man is killed, the punishment 


is beyond recall or reparation. God alone can take 
life, because He alone giyos it, 


I hope there is no confusion in the writer's mind 
When he couples the self-immolation of a Satyagrahi 
with the punishment imposed from withozt. But in 
order to avoid even a possibility of it let me make it 
clear that the doctrine of violence has reference only 
to the doing of injury by ove to another. Soffering 
injury in one’s own person is on the contrary of the 
essence Of non-violence and is the chosen <ubstitute for 
violence to others. It is not because I value life low 
that I can countenance with joy thousands voluntarily 
losing their lives for Satyegraha, but because I know 
that it results in the long rua ia the least loss cf 
life and what is more, it ennob’e3 those who l.se their 
lives and morally enriches the world for their sacrifice. 
I think that the writer is correct in saying that non- 
cocperation is not merely an ideal but also ‘a safe and 
quick way to freedom for India.” I do suggest that the 
doctrine hclds good also as between States and States. 
I know that I am treading on deticate ground if I 
refer to the late War. But I fear that I must in 
order to make the position clear. It was a war of 
aggrandizement, as I have understood, on either part. 
It was a war for dividing the spoilsof the exploitation of 
weaker races,—otherwise euphemistica'ly called the world 
commerce. If Germany tcday changed her policy ard 
made a determina‘ion to u-e her freedom not for dividing 
the commerce of the world but for protecting through 
her moral superiority the weaker races of the earth, 
she cculd certainly do that without armament. Ib. 
would. be found that before general disarmament in 
urope commences as it must sme day, unless 
\surope is to commit suicide, some nation will have to 
dara to disarm herself and take large risks. The 
level of non-violence in that nation, if that event 
happily comes to pass, wil] naturally have riser so high 
as to command universal refpect. Her judgments 
will be unerring, her decisions will b2 firm, her capacity 
for hero’c self-sacrifice will b3 great, and she wilt 
want to live as much for other nations as for herself. 
1 may not push this delicats subject any further. 
I know that I am writing in a theoretical way apon 
a practical question without kcowing all its bearings. 
My only oxcuse is, if I undevstand it correctly, that 
that is what tho writer has wanted me to do. 
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I do jastify entire Non-violence and consider it 
possible in relation between man and man and nations 
and nations, but it is not ‘a resigaation from all real 
fighting against wickedness’, On the contrary the 
Non-violence of my conception is a more active and more 
real fighting against wickedners than retaliation whose 
very nature is to increase wickedness. I contempla'e a 
mental and therefore a moral oprosition to immorasities. 
I seek entirely to blunt the edge of the tyrant’s sword, 
not by putting up against it a sharper edged weapon, but 
by disappointing his expectation that I wcald be offerirg 
physical resistance. ‘I'he rosistanco of the soul that [ 
should offer irstead would elude him. It would at 
first dazzle him and at last compel recogaition from 
him which recognition would not humiliate ‘him but 
would uplift him. Is may be urged that this again is 
an ideal state. And so it is, The propositions from 
which I have drawn my arguments are as true a3 
Enuclid’s definitions which are none the less true 
because in practice we are urable even t) draw Nuclid'’s 
line on a black board. But even a g<ometrician 
finds it impossible to get on without bearing in miad 
Enuclid’s definitions. Nor may we, the German friend, his 
colleagues and myself, dispense with the fundamental 
propositiors on which the doctrine of Satyagraha is based. 


There remairs for me now only one ticklish question 
to- answer. In a most ingenious manner the writer has’ 
compared the Unglish arrogation of the right of 
becoming tutors'to the whole world to my views 012 
relations Letween ‘married p20ple. But the c)mparison 
does not hold good. The marriage bond involves saeing 
each other only by mutual agreement. Bat sarely 
abstention requires no consent. Married life woald b3 
intolerable, as it does b2come, when one partner breaks 
through all bonds of res‘raint. Marriage confirms the 
yght of union b:tween iwo partce-s to the exc'usioa of 
a'l the others when in their joint op'nion they cozsider 
such union to be desirable but it confers no right upon 
one partner to demand cb2dience of the other to one’s 
wish for unioa. What should ba done when one 
pattcer 01 moral or other grounds caanct confurm to the 
wishes of the other is a separate question. Personally, 
if divorce was the oaly alternative 1 should not hesitate 
to accept it, rather than interrupt my moral progress,— 
assumirg that I want to restrain myself on purely 
moral gronads, 


Takli Universal 


It is wonderfal what hold upon mankind the s:mple 
instrament Yakli has retained ig spite of the inroads of 
fpioning mills. . Not only am I finding its use epread 
all over India but Dr. Ansari gent me a post card in 
which a woman is pottrsyed comfortably seated with a 
Lukli playing in a little earthen pot which she has 
held in her right hand with the left holding the sliver 
from which she is drawing the thread. It ig a picture 
of a scene io Bvirat. The espacily of Tukli for 
Givicg use anywoery ard at all odd timcs is really 
remarkable. A bas7 man who mey find it difficult to 
sit dowa for a half an hoor at a stretch at the wheel 


ennot do batter than earry a Yak! abont him and spin 
his quota oa the Takli , 


M. K. G, 
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Notes 


President Elect 

So Sarojini Devi has been elected President of the 
Congress for the en‘uirg year. It was an hononr 
that-was to have been done to her last year. It is 
thoroughly well-earncd by her. It is due to her for 
her tireless energy, fcr ber great services as the national 
ambass. dor in Mast end Scuth Africa; and in thete days 
cf a steady awakening among women, it is a graceful 
tribiie {o India’s womanhood for the Reception 
Committee to have elected as Vresident one of India’s 
most gifted daughters. Her elcction will give great 
satisfaction to our countrymen across the seas end give 
them courage to fight the battle that is in front of 
them. May her occupancy of the highest office in 
the gift of the nation result in freedom coming nearer 
to us. 


Big Brother’s Undertaking 

Maulana Shaukat Aliis bent npon earning h‘s position 
on the Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association. 
He wants to jusitify Lis feith in Khaddar by his work. 
Though he has done spinning more or less regularly 
before now, he will now insist upon doiog it with the 
utmost po.sible regularity and supply me with fis 
monthly quota. He has undertaken to enrol before the 
end of the year at leas; 3,000 A class Muslim members. 
I have told the Maulana Saheb that enrolment of real 
:;000 A class mambers before the end of the year will 
give me complete satisfaction. But I have told him 
also that it will tax his resouzces to the utmost 
to get 8,000 Musalmars who not being prcfegsional 
spinners will spin regularly and deliver their yarn from 
month to month. ‘There are not to-day in all India, 
3,000 memb:r3 men and women on the Congress register 
who have paid their full quota of 2,000 yards t» date. 
It is tragic bat it is trae. No doubt, the reduction 
to one half will make a change. Lxperience, however, 
shows that men will come willingly ta. do cértain things 
at a pinch and in a fit of exaltation but many will not 
do things with sustaice] regularity from day to day and 
month to month. And yet I am convinced that before 
we can make substantial headway we shall have to get 
men who will regard it as'a point of hozour to {ulfil 
long engagements undertaken by them for the rake of 
iho nation. I therefore wish every succes; to the 
Maulana Saheb. 


A Hindu Preserve ? 


The Manlana told me that a Masalman friend 
warned him that the Khaddar service under the Spinners’ 
Association would be a Hindu préserve as it has been 
under the Khadi Board. He had already challenged 
the Musalman friend beceuze he himself knew that 
Mr. Banker had tricd nis best to get rome Musalman 
work rs. J add my own exper‘euce. Wherever I have 
goae I have asked manrgers of Kbaddar organisutions 
whether they have Musalmans workers with them and 
they have -iavariably complained of the difficulty 
of geiticg Musalman workers for Khaddar. Khadi Pratish- 
than has some but they beloag to the humbler walks of 
life. The Akkay Athrem kas ore or two, I cannot 
inultip'y these irstances. ‘lhe thing is that Khadi 
service has not yet become a popular geryv‘co. There 
is not mach money to te had for Service?, Ip the 
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figures [ analyzed soma time ago the highest pay given 
Was Rs. 150/- per month. aut was paid to a very able 


Organiser. he best Khaddar workers are all volunteers 
everywhere. The terms of service must nccessazily 
be stiff, 


You cannot have whole-time Khaddar workers 
who do not themselves Spin or habitually wear Khadéar. 
I would love to have many Musalmans of tho right 
stamp offering their services. Let them all apply to 
the Maulana Saheb. He has undertaken to examine 
every case personally and make his recommendation to 
the Council. But I give due warning to all concerned 
whether Masalamans, Christians, Parsis or Jews, that 
they must not blame the Council if the Khaddar service 
becomes ‘a Hindu preserve for want of eifort, ability or 
love for Khaddar on the part of the others. 
Debts of Honour 
I had sometime ago in the pages of Navajivan to refer 
to the default on the part cf Congress debtors in Gujarat. 
Now ihat I have taken up the burden cf the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, the first prerent I received was a 
list from Mr. Banker of 70 debtors to +he Bihar 
Provincial Khadi Boa:'d. These are all dcbis of long- 
standing incurred by Congressmen,—-many of them are for 
Khaddar told. They amount to over Rs. 20,000. It is a 
matter of shame and sorrow. that there should be so 
mapy debts outsianding. ‘lhe Khadi B-vard has in my 
opinion been over-lenient. All public institutions are 
public tru:t acd those who are in charge of them have 
often-times to harden their hearts and rigorously collect 
all debts owing to the trast under the'r charge. Leniency 
in the management of public trast is a mispleced virtue 
and miy often amount to an unpardonatle breach. I 
know that a false rotion of ron-cooperat‘ou has ofien 
some in the way of proceedings being taken egainst 
defaulters. Bat a3 1 havo £o often pointed out lans are 
made by institutions for se:f-preservation not for tuicide. 
When, therefore, they hamper their growth they are 
worse than us-_less, and must be set aside. Boycott 
of Law-Courts was undertaken in order to invigorate the 
nation, to wean people from running on the slightest 
pretext to Law Courts, to popularize private arbitration, 
never to bilster vp fraud or cover defauters. It 
procceded upon the assumption that Cangressmen would 
at Jeast carry out their obligations to one another and 
to the Congress without the necessity of resort even to 
arbitration, much less to Law Courts. 1 hope therefore 
that those gentlemen who owe anything to the Khadi Board 
will hasten to discharge the'r debts and will not put the 
Board to the painful necessity of taking proceedings 
against them. 
Hints for Spinning Examiners 
A correspondent who has evidently given some 
thonght to the spinning whecl makes the following 
suggestions : 
“The training and the tests may be conducted on 
the following lines and the same method may be 
adopted in’ ihe spinning competition during the 
Congress week also. | 
The art of spinning may be classified into 
‘carding ’ ‘spinning proper’ and ‘ mechanism.’ 
‘Carding tests . é 
1. Fineness of carding and cullurn in a fixed 
time from the given ginned cotton. 
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2. Difference between hard and soft rolled silvors, — 
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3. Uses of the different parts of carding bow and 
the accessories. 
Spinning proper 

1. Fineness and uniformity of yarn outturn in 
a fixed time from self-carded slivers and from: any 
given carded slivers. 

2. Ability to spin yarn of a given count (sample 
of which may be given). 

3. Manipvlation of the parts of tho wheel;—nses 
of the different parts, 


Mechanism ( Practical ) 

1 A spinning wheel out of use for sometime 
(of course not requiring any carpentry work ) may 
be asked to be set right. 


2 A wheel with its parts slackencd may be 
asked to bo sot right. Different patterns of wheels 
may be tried fur the above purpose. (This is what 
is cone in practical examinations of typewriting, 
levelling and other scientific instruments.) 

As years pass -on, the différert tests may be 
gradually introduced in the competitions. 

In the selection of persons t? manage and 
conduct the affairs of the Spinners’ Association, men 
of tried characier and tried sincerity have to be 
selected, so that this method at least may work to a 
success, unlike the previous attempts whore sceming 
failares are all due to want of workers of sincerity 
and selflessness, ‘here are many undesirables who 
have already got into the existing national organisa- 
tions and there are yet many just rising and scheming 
to get into this new organisation also.” | 
‘The suggestions for examiners are g7o0d. About 

uacdesirables one kaows that democratic institutions, all 
the workl over, 1ua the risk of bad people getting 
into them, ‘This fate will pursue such insti-ations till 
the millenium arrives and we have to reckon 
with the fact and provide accordingly. Since the 
Spianers’ Associat’0a is desigaed to be not a democractic 
body with, a fluctuativg policy but a philanthropic 
commercial body, the demccratic element has been 
kept under well-regulated checks. ven so there can be 
no absolute guarantee against bad men getting into even 
a self-appointed ard selective philanthropic corporation. 
One can only hope that the Spinners’ Asscciation 
will cffer no attractioa to the evil-miaded p2op'e. 


Lack of Moral Courage 
A friend sends me the following cuttiag for repro- 
duction in Younz Inlia: 

“ This lack of moral courage is a great evil in 
the church. Many, rather than contend against 
their superiors, will contend against God Himself. 
And they rid themselves of all resporsbility by 
subitituting their superiors’ conscicace for their own 
wherein God speaks, They do not understard that 
by striving against what is good, or by refraining 
from striving ageinst what is evil, in obedierce to 
their sup.riors, they give scandal to the world, they 
stain the Christian character in the eyes of the. 
world. They do not uaderstand that both their 
duty toward God and their du'y toward their superiors 
may be fulfilled, by never strixing against what is 
good, by never refraining from striving against what 
is evil, by never jadging their Superiors, by obeying 
them with perfeot obodionce in everything that is 
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neither opposed to what is good nor 
what is evil, by laying even lre itself we their feet, 
but not their conscience; their conscience, never ! 
Thus the Inferior, stripped of everything save cons: 
cience and just obedience, bocomes a pure grain of 
ithe salt of the earth; and where many such grains 
ave united, the substance to which they adhcre will 
be saved from corruption, and that to which they 
do not adhere, will rot and fall to pieces!” 

This passage contains en echo of what many of us 
do every day, subordinating the clear voice of God to 
the voice of man, who for the time being exercises 
authority over us. We shculd be free in a:moment if 
we could strike the happy medium and know when to 
yield to the voice of authority and when to resist it 
even at the risk of losing one’s life. M. K. G. 


A Visit to Andhra Desa 
(By C. I’, Antrews) 


The poet, Rabindranath Tagore, had sent mea 
messago to fantiniketan asking me to accompany him to 
Cocanada. He had been very feriously ill with heart 
trouble and had been twice prevented by doctors ia 
Calenita from sailing immediately to Kurope in order to 
obtain abroad special medical advice. While staying on 
in Calcutta under treatment, his health had vot improved 
acd ‘the doctors had agreed that a change to the ‘ea 
side at Cocanada might do hin good. 


in favour of 


Unforiucately, because of the Puja holidays, the rush 
at Howrah Station was so great, that ho a!most missed his 
train. Scme of his luggage was left behind, and he was 
obliged to travel as far as Khargpurin the rear part of 
the train in great discomfort. ‘lhe ftrain wis too great 
for him, and when he rcachcd Khargpur his heart 
trouble had increased; it, was therefore thought best to 
take him back to Calcutta. On the next day, he asked 
me to proceed alone to Cocanada ani Vithapuram, and 
to explain to the Maharajab, whose guest he was to 
have bren, the state of his health. For this reason I 
eaine to Andhra Desa. 

The welcome that I have received has been co warm 
as to be almost overwhelming in its generosity. ‘I'ruly 
the Andhra people know how to draw the heart towards 
them by their own unselfish loving-kindness; the memories 
of my past visits to this place have been delightfully 
renewed. 

All the excitement of the early Non-co-operation days 
has now subsided, but there has bcen left tehind a 
substratum of good work accomplished, which cveryone 
heartily ccknowledged. ven thoce who were criginally 
against the movement, have accepted the fact, that the 
village people are awake and active today as they never 
were bcfore. Oe old man gaye mo a very homely and 
telling simile about it. Ile said “It was like a sudden 
flood in the Godavari River. The tido of non-co- 
Cperaticn rose high, and we were all carricd away by it, 
Now it has subsided; but it has left the Jetlilising new 
soil behind”. If the fe:tilising silt has been left behind 
for faturo cultivation, then it is vituly necezsary at onco 
{o use this fertiliser in order to get a bomper harvest. 
Let me leavo the simile Lehind and point out, that not 
in Andhra Desa alone, but in Afsam and other parts of 
India, I have found unexpected opportanities of social 
ro‘orm pow Opened ont such as did not oxist only a few 
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years ago. In this article, I shall deal with one only,— 
that of untouchability. 

Here in Pithaparam 
enlightened ruler, everything had been done 
days that could be done by silent patient effort to 
remove the curse. The Christian missionaries also had 
tricd to do their best in this district, but public opinion 
lagged behind; and the result had been that only a few 
boys and girls had been taken out of the untouchable 
quarters and edacated. Here and there, also, new rescue 
workers had arisen from those who hed been educated 
among the untouchables themselves. uch gains are not 
slight or fruitless; but all the same the public conscience 
had not yet been stirred. No ore visited the untouchable 
hovels except the Brahmo and Christian missionarics. At 
such a slow rate of progress nothing effectual could be 
accomplished. 

But a new change is coming about. There is no 
problem which I have talked over more freely, tince I 
came here, with a'l sorts and conditions of men, than 
that of ‘untouchability.’ There is a stir, o movement 
aa awakening. 

Last time, when I arrived in 1922, there was an 
incredible amount of extitement over the question whether 
Mahatma Gandhi's picture shculd he taken in precession 
on the front of the temple car, along with the temple 
god, cr not. When 1 had been called in to ect 98 
peacemaker I found a situation that might at any time 
have broken out into open vioierce. Orly by an 
emphatic protest from Mabatmwa Gandhi himself could 
such things as these, which the maxses vehemently 
demanded, be avcided. It wes very hard indeed to keep 
the peace. In such an atmosphere, effective york 
was at a étand still. Furthermore, tkere was perscnal 
bitterness and 1recrimination on all tides, that cou'd rot 
be astuaged. At Cocanade, when I spoke with all my 
heart against untouchability, 1 could feel that other 
subjects would have gained much more attention. 
My words had little effect. 


But to-dey I feel the time is ripe at last for a forward 
movement. The political excitement has subsided. The 
tide of sociel progress is rising and it will carry along 
with it, in one body, co-operators and non-co-operators 
together. This afternoon, when I go from Pithapuram 
to Cccanada, in order to unveil the Congress memorial 
portrait of Mahatma Gandhi, I feel certain that my 
appeal to take up the cause of the ‘ untouchables’ will. 
have a more practical response than that which was 
given in the year 1922, on my way back from the 
Moplah trouble in Malabar. 

One word more, It was at Cocanada that Mahatma 
Gandhi met our sisters, who had fallen, owing to the 
sins of men, and wero not able +) rise, Perhaps no 
pathetic scere in the whole non-co-operation moverient 
among the mas%es had more stirred men’s hearts taan 
that. But this morning, I asked, in hope micgled 
w.th anxiety, whether any effect had bzen produced. 
‘he answer was given me, that not one of our fallen 
sisters had been able to return fo the path of ianocence, 
Such a reply saddened me beyond words. Thess an 
fortunates have asked me to meet them in two days 
time. May god give me grace to help them. 


itself, under 4 noble and 
in earlier 
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Hindu-Muslim Question 

From Patna we went to Bhagalpur. At Bhagalpur 
there was a very groat pubic meeting at which I was 
obliged to make a somewhat lerg.hy reference to the 
Hinda-Muslim question. ‘hovgh my influence over 
those who are agitating the question i: gone, they continue 
to discus with me the various problems arising from 
it. I felt, therefore, that 1 should redeclare my views 
for what they might be worth. Apart from merits I 
must confess, that | have not liked this constant reference 
to the Goverament by both the parties on matters, which 
they by mataal settlement or appeal to the sword can 
adjast. I, therefore, told the audience, that since neither 
party was prepared to compromise and each was afraid 
of the other, the best way would be without seeking the 
interveation of the Governmont to settle the matters in 
dispu:e by the method of the Lath. Retreat out of 
fear wa: cowardico and cowardice would not hasten a 
settlement or the advent of non-violeuce. Cowardice was 
a species of violence which it was the most difficult to 
overcume, One could hope to persuade a violently 
inclined person to shed his vivleuce and take up the 
superior force of non-violence, but since cowardice was a 
negation of all force, it was impossible tu teach a mouse 
non-violence in respect of a cat. Ho would simply not 
understand what non-violence could be, beeause he 
had not the capacity for violence against the cat. 
Would it not be a mockery to ask a blind man not to 
look at ugly things? Maulana Shaukat Ali and I 
were at Betuia in 1921. ‘I'he people of a village near 
Bettia told me, that they had run away whilst the police 
were looting their houses and molestirg their women- 
folk. When they said that they had ran away because 
I had told them to be non-violent, I hung my head in 
shame. I assured them that such was not the meaniog of 
my non-violence. I expected them to intercept the 
mightiest power that might be in the act of harming 
those who were uader their protection, and draw without 
retaliation all harm upon their own heads even to the 
point of death, but never to run away from the storm 
centre. It was manly enough to defend one’s proporty, 
honour or religion at the point of sword. It was m1 lier 
and nobler to defend them without seeking to injuro the 
wrong-doer. But it was unmanly, unnatural and 
dishonourable to forsake the.post of duty-and in order to 
sive ones pkig +0 leave property, honour ot religion to 
the moroy of the wropg-doer. I could seo my way of 
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successfully delivering the message of Ahimsa to those 
who knew how to die, not to those who were afraid of 
death. I told the audience further, that those like me 
who deliberately did not want to fight ad were power 
less to effect a settlement might follow the example of 
those Musalmans, who during the time of the first four 
Caliphs sought the refuge of the cave when brothers 
began to fight one against the other. The mountain cava 
in these days was a practical impossibility but they could 
retire to the cave which each of us carried within 
himself. Bat such could be only those who had mutual 
regard for one another's religion and customs. 
Folly of Excommunication 

Then there was a Provincial Marwadi Sammelan where 
I spoke on the question of social boycott and on the 
crying need of scocial reform. I told the Marwadi 
friends, that excommunication was a lawful weapon in the 
hands only of those who deserved to be classed as 
Mahajan, which meant pure men who were real representa: 
tives of their respective groups or castes and who declared 
excommunication not from personal spite but from the 
selfless motive of conserving the interest of fellow-beings. 
It was an immoral abuse of power to put under the ban 
of excommunication a person who for the sake of learning: 
or legitimate gain crossed the waters or who for the 
sake of obtaining a suitable match for his son or daughter 
went outside his sub-caste or who dared to remarry 
his widowed daughter of tender age. If Varnashram 
which had a useful and proper place in the Hindu social 
system was to be rescued from destruction, it was high 
time that the innumerable subdivisions were fused into 
one. There was, for instance, no reason why a Marwadi 
Brahmin or Vaishya should not seek marriage relations 
with a Bengalee Brahmin or Vaishya. The Mahajan 
to be truly great will haye to encourago rather than 
suppress tendencies toward; fusion. 

if excommunication was ever deserved nowadays, it was 
deserved by those who gave away their daughters in 
marriage before they were full-grown, at least before 
they were sixteen, and if secret immorality yas to be 
discountcnanced, 1t was the duty of parents of child 
widows to encourage their remarriage, 
The Pandss 

From Bhagalpar we motored to Banka where there 
was a district conferonce presided ever by Maulana Shaffi 
Sahib. There was nothing uoteworiby here except for 
tho huge and embarrassing crowds thrpsgh which T 
passed with difficulty with my bruised toe. We wont 
thonce to Devgarh otherwise known as Vaidyanath Dham 
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This is not only a famous place of piligrimaye but also 
a health resort beantifully situated and surrounded by 
hills, This is a favourits place with the Bengalees. 
Unlike as in other places of pilgrimage 1 found here the 
Pandas i, e. the priests in charge of the shrines to ke 
a fairly cultured body of men. The majority of 
volunteers were smart Panda youths who rendered great 
assis'ance, I was told, to the pilgrims, There are 
several educated men amorgest them, one being even 8 
High Court pleader. I had the pleasare too of a vidit 
from the elderly Pandas. They wanted me to tell them 
What thoy should do to serve the people and when I 
told them that they should sorve the pilgrims instead 
of seeking t» p-ofiteer at their expense, and endeavont 
to make the places of pilgrimage really holy places by 
themselves leading pure and restrained lives, they readily 
agreed and there seemed to me tobe a ring of sincority 
about thoir assent to my proposals and a humble 
recognition of the existence of the evils I had ventured 
to point out. 1 was agreeably surprised 10 discover 
that the great temple was open to the so-called un: 
touchablos. The usual women’s meeting was arranged 
in the spacious temple compound just opposite the 
Shrine. The order kept by the Panda volunteers wher- 
ever I went in Devgarh was certainly much better tl an 
I have observed elsewhere. 


Virtue of Suffering 

The public meetiog was so well-organised as to 
ensure ‘perfect quiet. The pablie address made pointed 
reference +0 terrible sufferings that the people of this 
district underwent in 1921-22. It should be noted 
here that this is the district called Santhal Parganas. 
It is a Non-regulation part of Bihar. The Commissioner's 
will is therefore the law of the land. The address 
also referred to the fact that whereas during 1921 and 
1922 tho drink habit had all bat disappeared, it was 
again making headway amonogst the Santhals. The 
possibilities of Khaddar were stated to be very great. 
in my reply [ poiuted out that no nation had ever come 
to its own without much suffering. I, therefore, did 
not miad the sufferiags that the people underwent in 
1921-22. Only suffering to be benefivial must be 
voiuntary and must be enjoyed. When it came, such 
saffering left the sufferer strongor and happier at the 
end of it. I was, therefore, grieved to discover that 
the suifering in the district Kad caused demoralization 
amOpgst the people. It meant that all the suffering was 
not voluntary, It was up to the workers to set an example 
in pure and voluntary Suffering. There should be 
persixtent agitation amongst Santhals against the drink 
habit and the Charkha work should bo systematically 
Organized, 

Two Pictures 


There wa3, too, a separate presentation of an address 
hy the Municipality. I take note of thi: event especially 
for the oxeoediagly tasteful but simple arrangements 
made tor the p-esentation in the open air. The 
attendance was evidently reguiated by tickets and was 
confined to so few that the audience could have beey 
easily accommodated in any commodious building. But the 
Commissioners chose to erect uw little pandal decorated 
With foliage taxtefull, arranged in the midst of beautiful 
natural fcenery. I could not therefore help recalling 
im my ropiy to the address of the Munioipality the dirty 
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state of the road leading to tho temple and th 
dilapidatioa surrounding it. J have visi'ed almost all 
the p'aces of pilgrimage in India, and every vhere the 
condition in and about the temples is deplorabie,—disorder, 
dirt, din and stench. All these aro protably less 
marked in Devgarh than elsewhere. But all the same the 
contrast between the temple surroundings and the place 
where the address was presented was paintul. If the Manici- 
pality, the Pundas and the pilgr:ms combine together, 
they could make the temple and its precincts beautifal, 
sweet-smelling and uplifting as they ought to be. If 
honest and proper management coud be assured, I had 
no doubt, I told them, that the rich pilgrims would 
gladly pay for the comfort that they would get at such 
holy places. 
Useless and Ugly . 
From Devgarh we procebded to Kharigdeha which 
is reached through Giridih from whete it is a motof 
ride of 26 miles. At this place the programrtie began 
with a meeting of ladies. Hitherto I have restrained 
myself from criticising the heavily ornamental decoration 
of some of my fair audiences, oppréssive though it has 
often appeared to me. But the bangled anus from wrist 
practically to elbow, the huge thick nose-rings with about 
a three inch diameter which vould with difficulty be 
suspended from two holes proved beyond endurance, and 
¥ gently remarked that this heavy ornamentation added 
nothing to the beauty of person, caused much discomfort, 
must often lead to disease and was, I cou'd plainly see, a 
repositary of dirt. I had pever seen so much orna- 
mentation anywhere else. Heavier articles I have seen 
as for instance the unbearable heavy anklehoops,—I 
cannot call them rings—of Kathiawad ladies, but never 
so much body space covered over with so many bangles 
and what-nots. I was told that these huge nose-rings 
often resulted in cutting the delicate nasal membranes. 
I was nervous about the effect my very straight remarks 
would produce upon my gentle audience, 1 was there- 
fore considerably relieved when at the end of my speech 
and in response to my appeal for Vesnabandha Memorial 
Fond they crowded round me and gave liberally from 
their purses. I took caro to drive my _ point 
home to every donor individually and asked her to 
give up a large part of her superfluous ornaments, 
‘The ladies received my remarks with a gracious smile 
und some of them eveu gave me a part of these oraa: 
ments. 1 do not know whether the quality and the 
quantity of adornment has anything to do with the 
development of character. That it has something to 
do with the intellect can be proved from innumerable 
instances. That it has connection with culture as 
distinguished from character is also obvious. But as I 
put character before even culture, I wonder whether I 
Would be always right in making use, for advocating 
reform in the art of decoration, of the vrivilege 
' opjoy of addressing thousands of women in all the 
different parts of India. Be that as it may, I would urge 
upon the parents and hnsbands of these simple folk, on 
grouads of ecogomy and health, the necessity of inducing 


among them a cgnsiderable reduction in these articles 
of personal farniture, 


Mahuris 

It was ui this place that I made the acquaintance 
of Mahuris otherwise known us Muthuris, a body of 
Vaishyas who, generations ago, are supposed to have 
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Lagneaas eocaghe and the snrrounding country and 
tpi ihar. They aro fairly well-to-do and 
enterprising. Their chief occupation is commerce. Some 
of them are stannch reformers. They have taken to 
Khaddat and appreciate its edvantages for the poor 
people. Many of them have given ap meat and drink which 
they used to take before. In their address they stated 
that they understood the movement of non-co-operation 
@$ purely one of self-purification, and that it had 
revolutionized their inner life. They take little or no 
part In politics but they are intent upon making all 
kinds of roforms in their own little community. This 
moral offect of non-20-operation upon so many people all 
over India is perhaps its mot enturing result. It is 
fraught with conseque.ices of which we can have as yet 
but little notioa. Similar reforms were reported to me 
as having taken place also amongst the Santhals, many 
of whom have become from having been habitual 
drunkards complete teetotallers. That movement among 
them received a check when picketing was withdrawn, 
bat it is again reviving without the element of violence 
which had crept into the movement in 1921. It will 
be the saving of the simple but ignorant races like the 
Santhals if they can be weaned from the drink habit. 


M. K. G. 


National Education 
(By M. kK. Gandhi) 


During my travels those who are interested in 
national education tell me that whereas I constantly 
barp npoa Khaddar, untouchability, Hindu-Maslim unity, 
nowadays one rarely finds mention even of national 
education in Young Indi As a matter of fact the 
statement is true, but it must not be cited as a ground 
of complaint agains: mo, if only because 1 am directly 
interested in the largest national university in India. 
But national education is not a thing which can now 
be advanced by any writing on my part. Its advance 
depends totally upon ® proper working of the institutions 
now in existence. We cannot, we must not, any longer 
appeal to the youth of the country who are now receiving 
odncation in the Government institutions to leave them 
for they now know the pros and cons of the subject. 
They are in Gover.ment institutions either out of 
weakness or out of their foniness for them or for their 
want of faith in national institutions. Whatever the 
reason, the only way to deal with their weakness 
fondness or want of faith is to make the national 
institations strong and p-puar by sheer force of the 
charactar and ability of tae teachers. 


The:e is before me an appeal by the South Calcutta 
Natiosal School. In o covering letter 1 am reminded 
that I paid during my prolonged stay in Calcutia a 
harried visit to the institution. The appeal is signed by 
influential mon. Hend-spinning, I am reminded, is 
compulsory. There are one hundred boys on the rolls 
and eighteen teachers,—so the appeal runs. The school 
receives an annual grant of Rs. 200. There are many such 
institations throughout the length and broadth of India 
from whose teachers I receive requests either for 
advertising them in these columns or better still becoming 
signatory toa direct appeal for fonds; I must not yield 
to the temptation, even at the risk of overlooking some 


very deserving institutions. A hurried visit and an impression 
created by ench a visit mast not be allowed to harm an 
institation if the impression is bad. Nor must a false but 
favourable impzession be allowed to bo’ster up an 
institution that is in reality undeserving. Jt is my 
settled conviction that no deservirg institution ever 
dies for want of support, Institutions that have died have 
done so either because there was nothirg in them to 
commend them to the public or because those in control 
have themselves lost faith, or which is perhaps the same 
thing, lost stumina. I would therefore urge the 
conductors of this and other snch institutions not to 
give in because of the general depression. t is a timo 
of test for worthy institutions. There are several at the 
present moment in India which are strugglirg against 
the heaviest odds, where, though the teachers are living 
in want, they have faith in themselves and their cavse. 
I know that they will prosper in the end and be the 
stronger for the ordeal they are passing through. I 
Would advise the public to study such institutions and 
support them if they find them desirable and 


_ deserving. 


I have observed in many institutions I have visited 
a tendency to patronize spinning because it has bscome 
somewhat of a fashion nowadays. It is far from doing 
justice to a groat cause or to pupils. If spinning is to 
be revived as an indispensable industry, it must 
be treated seriously and must be taught in a 
proper and scientific manner like the other subjects 
taught in well-managed schools. ‘The wheels will then 
be in perfectly good order and condition, will conform 
to all the tests laid down in these co'umns from time to 
time, the pupils’ work would be regularly tested from 
day to day jnst as all their exercises would be or should 
be. And this is impossible unless all the teachers 
will learn the art with its technique. ‘t is a weste of 
money to have a spinning expert. Every teacher hus to 
become one, if spinning has to be effectively taught, and 
if the teacher believes in the necessity of spinning he 
can learn it without any difficulty in a month’s time if 
he would give two hours to it daily. But I have said — 
that whilst Charkha spinning may be taught so-as to 
enable boys and girls if they wish to use the spinning 
wheel in their own homes, for class-spinning the Takli is 
the most economical and the most profitable instrument. 
It is any day better that five hundred boys spin twenty 
five yatds cach for half an hour at a stated time daily 
than fifty boys at intervals spinning one hundred yards 
each in the same half hour. Five huadred boys will 
spia 12,500 yards daily on the Takii against 5,000 of 
fifty boys on the Charkha. 


Ce ee ee 
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About Educated Classes 


(By Af. A. Gandhi ) 


A friend has handed mo during my tour in Bibar 
the following questions for answers throngh these 
columns: 

—¢ You complain that the educated classes in 
India do not follow your lead and have gone out of 
your hands. Is it not duo to the fact that you 
threw them overboard at the very beginning of the 
movement and demanded impossible sacrifices from 
them ?’ 

I do not know that I hare complaived about the 
educated class not following my lead. If anything I 
have complained of my own failure to convince that class 
as a body of the truth of my essential position. To 
say that I threw the educated class overboard at any 
time is 0 misunderstand me. Does a reformer ever 
throw anybody overboard? He simply invites people to 
join him in a particular reform. He begins with his 
own conversion. In other words he isolates himself 
from society and remains in that condition till society 
sees the virtue of reform, and it is not the fault of the 
society if its heart or head cannot understand or sppre- 
ciate a particular reform. There is obviously something 
wanting in the reform or the reformer, if he does not 
get the members of the society to which he belongs to 
take up his reform. I supposc it must be admitted 
‘that the sacrifices that ihe new movement demanded 
were impossible for the educated class a3 a whole, and 
yet are not the exceptional cases brilliant ? 

‘If we remember aright, in the beginning of 
the movement you gave out that you did not care 
for the intelligentsia, if the mazses were with you. 
If this is correct, have you now modified your views ? 
If so what are you doing or intend doing now to 
bring the intelligentsia to your views ? 
I hope I never “ gave out” that I 

for the intelligentsia”. A reformer cannot afford to 
say or do so. But I did say and do hold even now 
that if the masses take up the spirit of non-cooparation, 
Swaraj is attainable even without the educated classes, 
For the masses the chief thing they have to do in that 
line is to non-co-operate with foreign and mill-spun cloth 
and establish closest co-operation with cloth of their 
OWn spinning and weaving. Unfortunately even this very 
simple-looking thing cannot be done without the aid of 
the educated clas: I gratefully and fully confess that 
if hundreds of educated men and women were nut help- 
ing me in spreading the message of the spinniog wheel 
and Khadlar, it would not have made the progress it has, 
and if the progress is not +s fast as it might be, it is 
because the educated class as a whole stands aside from 
the Khaddar movement. 


‘Are you seriously of opinion that the masses 
are with you or they simply appland you as a 
Mahatma, little caring for your advice ?' 


“did not care 
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I do believe that the massos aro wholly with me 
mentally, Bat they lack the heart to do what their 
mind approves, 1 have examined thousands upon this 
point and every one of them withou. exception practi- 
Cally has said, «“ What can we do? We understand 
What you say. But we lack the strength for it. Give 
us the strength to do it”. If the strength wasin my 
gift the masses would have been transformed by now, 
But I know my helplessness .in that direction. God alone 
can give the strength which they vainly seck from me. 

‘Do yon think the masses can he so organised 
as to be thoroughly fitted for mass civil disobedicnoe 
and are they not always liable to run amok and 
kill avy political movement by their over-enthusissm 
and indiscipline ?’ iad 

I do believe in spite of appearances to the contrary 
that the masses can be thoroughly organised for mass 
civil disebedience, that is to say more quickly than for 
violence. I draw the distinction betxseen spasmodic, 
Sporadic and senseless viclence and organised mass 
violence. To turn India into a military camp, like, say, 
Germany, is in my opinion a work of ages, whereas to 
teach the people in an organised manner to remain 
passive, that is, pacific under suffericg is comparatively 
an easier task. This was demonstrated in a most 
marvellous manner in 1921 in spite of the aperrations at 
Bombay, Caaurichaura, and elsewhere. Bat | freely’ 
confess that I have myvelf despaired of being able to. 
organise the country fur mass civil disobedience iu the near 
future. The reasons ior it 1 need not enter into. Bat 
this I know that if Inaia is to attain Swaraj in ferms 
of the masses, it will only attain it thiouga developing 
capacity for mass civil aisobedience. ‘Lhe last pars of 
the question betrays the questioner’s want of faith in 
the masses or impatience with them. How long have 
we been in touch with the masses to enable us to accuse 
them of indiscipline and over-eathusiasm? Is is a crime 
of which we are perhaps more guilty than the masses. 
i see it verifed even dusiug the progress of my tour in 
Bihar. ‘lhe workers have realised taat my healta will 
not staud the strain 0: noise aud busile; they have been 
previously preparing the huge crowds thas gatner at 
every place to remain peifecily noiweless aud uademon- 
strative save by their presence, and to my sgreeable’ 
astonishment the peop.e sre responding nooly nere as 
they did in Bengal. Suca is the universal experience 
of workers who have established any touch with 
the messes. 


‘ What steps are you taking to organise and 
discipline the masses?’ 


he only step that I or anybody can take to 
organise and discipline the masses 1s 10 serve them 
selflessly, and this service is possible only throogh 
Knaddar. 
‘Are you not fully aware of the introduction 
of many undesirable elements. in the Copgre:s 
Organisation ? It so, what steps are you tuking to 
purge the movemeut of such undesirab.e elements ? ’ 
I am aware cf the unfortunate fact. It is the fate 
of every democratic organisation. It is useless therefore 
to address the question to me or to any single individnal 
as to what steps he or she is taking. AJl who contider 
themselves to be “desirable elements” must make a 
combined effort to keep the Congress organisation pure. 
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‘Are you not aware that most of those, who 
gave up their only source of livelihood in order to 
follow your lead, have been thrown over their family 
and society as so many drones to be maintained and 
Supported by their  better-circumstanced relatives; 
if so, how are you going to remedy this defect ?’ 


Tam unable to endorse the view the writer takes. 
There are a few cases in which there is great sufferiog 
no donbt. But that is due to the parties being unable 
to revise their etandard of life and curtail their cxpendi- 
ture. In their case they have preferred to saffer and 
be maintained by relatives and friends to returning 
to legal practice or to service. In my opinion their 
choice carries no humiliation with it. 

‘Is it not necessary to have a public fund 
vested in a Board of Trustees for the maintenance 
of all genuice public workers and their families?’ 

I am averse to the raising of a public fund for the 
maintenance of the tspe of workers mentioned ‘That 
would indeed estabish a colo1y of drones. Every 
geuniae public worker shonld onisider it an honour to 
belong to some branch of COonyres3 service 
accept payment for it. 

‘In giving a carte b’anche to the Swaraj Party 
to represent the Congress in the Provincial Councils 
and Assembly have you Satisfied yourself tnat they 
are anenable? Or are not the recent utterances of 
their leaders tantamount to saying that they will 
rather leave the Corgvers than modify th:ir creed 
or programme acrordiog to any reso'ution of the 
CG). gns°2" 

No carte blanche as cynceived by the writer has been 
given to the Swar-j Party. Iam _ entirely satisfied 
that the Party will be amenable to any well-expressed 
opinion of the Congress, if only because being a 
demosratic body it mu3t be, as it has to, depend up%n 
popular support in every respect. 

‘Your starting a spioning association leads me 
to think that sic» you have handed over the 
Congress to the Swaraj Purty, you will carry on 
your consiructive programme es a subsidiary activity 
instead of beiig a chief plank on the Covgress 
platform. If so, are you not practically withdrawing 
from tae Congress and throwing overtourd all those 
who followed you when the Swaraj Party practically 
rebelled after the Gaya Congress?’ 

I have not handed over nor have I any right to 
hand over the Congress 10 the Swaraj Party or to any 
Osher party. ‘the Swaraj Party canuot retaia coutrol 
of tne Cong'e.s for a sing'e day, if the Congressmen 
are not wiin i. I hope that the constructive programme 
will not become a Subsidiary activi y ia the Cuugress. All 
that the A. 1. C. C. resolution has doaeis to put tae Ovuncil 

pyogramme on a par with the constructive programme 
and brought into existence an independent organisation 
of experts for the convu-t of tha Charkhy and Khaddar 
programme. 8&0 long 18 the Congress extends its 
patronage to the A!l India Spinners’ Assuciativn, I can 
not be said to have wisndrawn from the Congress. As 
I have already said I am th:owing overboard nobody. 
Those who believe in the Cnarkha only and not in the 
Councils at all can s'iil beioug totheA. 1. S. A. 

‘Jf the Swaraj Party fail to carry out their 


* promises, what is your opinion a3 to the future — 


aud to 


programme for the political emancipation of the 
country beyond the Charkha and Khaddar? ’ 


I do not know what promises aro roferred to in this 
question. The political emancipation of the ccuntry ig 
possible only if and when it is prepared for armed or 
civil resistance. Capacity for armé@d resistance caa only 
come after prolonged and tortuous preparation. Capacity 
for civil resistance can come only by evolving 
constructive ability on the part of a daily growing 
number of people, and as | have no faith whatever in 
the capacity of India for armed resistance for gene ations 
to come, I pin my faith to the silent, sure and effective 
revolution of the Charkha. 

European Civilization 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A Danish friend sends me tran-lation of extracts from 
an article printed in “Gads Dinske Mogasin.” The head- 
ing he has given to the extracts is “ Eurcpean Civiliza- 
1ion and Gandhi’. In adopting his heading for Young 
India I have omitted my name as I have omitted 
references tO my views in the extracts. My views are 


nothing new to the readers of Youn7 Inia Here is 
the translation received: 
“Eirope boasts of her civilisation, her Christian 


civilisatioa. 

‘the triumphant career of the White race throughont 
the earth is the watch-word of the time. 

“A triumphant career of the re ee is true. Bat 
of Civilsativa, Homanity, Christianit y? _ Justice turns her 
fave away and weeps. 

* Will ycu nnd a hell of racial hatred and inhumanity? 
Thea go to Earope. 

“tok at the collective policy of the Caristian Powers 
in China. First act: shameless extortion, exercised for 
ages by Earopean profiteers. Second act: the enraged 
na.ives react by kiiling a German ambassadur. Third act: 
Karope undertakes her “ Hunni. crusade” under German 
lead aud in the spirit of that watch-word, which was 
ironical.y pronounced by the satirical paper Simplicissimus 
in an imagined speech of a German officer: ‘Now I 
propose a toast to a vigorous prop»gation of the Gospel 


and a victorious wulk over the Chinese swine-dogs 
( Schweinehunde )!’ 


“Too justly the Chinese have called us ‘the red-haired 
barbarians’ or ‘the red-haired deyviis’, 


“Let us now look at seme species of the European 
homo sap.ens. 


“he Italians may deserve honorable mention, because 
Christiamty caused them to give up their bestial baitings 
of wi.d beasts about 400 A. D. How nant ingly the 
ancient Romans gave up their “ circenses ” appears from 
a curious anecdote. A clergyman found it difff€tit to 
keep the converted away from the cirevs. Then he 
said; ‘Dear Christians! You must avoid these bloody 
heathen plays. Then, in reward, yon may hope thet in 
heaven there m:y be a peep-hole through which you 
may regard the condemned signers in the eternal fire of 
hell Indeed, a fine and noble ‘Christian’ idea! 

“To charac‘erise the standard of the ‘most Christian’ 
nation of Spaniards, it is sufficient to mention the fact 
that the favouriie play of the nation is till this day 
the buil fight. The national hero is the “gran 
toreadur’’—a cruel tormentor of arimals, 

« Frence hes created the bunting “ parforpe ”, 


oh 


cr an 


“England adheres to the same noble sport. Look 
at the illustrated papers published in hononr of the 
Christmas, the Christian feast of peace and charity! 
During a. dinner in Denmark, a Dinish gentleman by 
the way told an Erglish lady that he had shct a fox, 
‘Good gracions! You doa’t say so! Shot a fox?’, cried 
she immediately, seizing him by his arm. ‘Ihen the 
turned him he~ back with contempt,—‘or it was unworthy 
of a gentleman mot to torment the poor animal to death! 
A Danish clergymen sailing on the Red Sea once 
witnesred the natives diving from the steamer for coi.s. 
Bat the Erg'ish ladies were not content to see them jamp 
out from the deck; they ordered them to jrmp out 
from the tops of the masts, to make it more exciting ! 
The opium war and the treatment of Ireland in past 
centuries are other proofs of Euglish morals. Owing 
to the resistarce of the English nation to conscription, 
England fortunately has avoided the use of forced 
cannon-food. But what was the muuificently promised 
reward of the Indian volunteers in the great war? It 
is sufficient to name Amritsar. 

“Germany has created the most brutal ‘moral of 
masters’ before the Bolshev’sm and the mest systematic 
oppression of the nations ‘of minor valuo’ ( ‘minder- 
wertig’). The Pan-German programme of 1895 privi- 
leges the ‘full Germans’ to vote, to be elected for 
parliaments ard offices, and to buy ground property. 
‘They willingly tolerate the foreigners in the ccuntry 
as exercisers of the mzferior bodily labour’, A D nish 
surgeon as visitor in a German hospital once wituessed 
the transfer of livirg tissue from one body into another. 
As he wondered how it would be possible to obtain 
sufficient mass of tissue, the German professor answered: 
‘Wir haben ja Polen genug’ {wo have enough of 
Poles ). The Delbruck Law of 1912 enabled German 
emigranis to remain secretly citizens of the German 
Emp re, after they had officially obtained the citizenship 
of the unsuspecting foreiga states,—a fine and noble 
means Of creating thousands of underground agents of 
Pan-Germanism. Corscription procured the Germans 
millions of fons of the ‘minderwertig’ nations to 
Serve aS cannon-food in their wars, while the relations 
of the victims were oppressed at home in the most 


brntal manner. 6000 Danes from North Schlesvig were 
thus slaughtered in the great war for a foreign and 


hated cause. Throngh the ‘civil conscription’, the 
Germans carried away thcusands of Belgians into slavery; 


sometimes, these wretches were even forced to work 
within the line of fire. 


‘Bolshevism is indebted to the great German Staff 
for the fortunate foundation of its role. Pan-German 
methods of brutality and lie are unfortanately prsctised 
and even sarpas:ed. We observe an element of Jewish 
fansticisn, which results in mere madiess, We may here 
refer to the contents of a Bolshevist poem from the 
collection ‘ Tsheka ulibajet ’, published in 1922 by A, 
Sapradni: ‘You prefer to sing. of love. I will teach you 
other songs, of blood, execution, and death. Enough of 
the gentle fregrance of lilacs! I prefer the flowers of 
murder. It is the highest delight to crucif y the man 
who loves his neighbour. What a fun to cut a man to 
pieces, Lok, how he quivers for foar, look at his 
coavulsions while he is slowly strangled by the hangman, 
What a pleasure to inflict wounds. Listen to our Sentence 


of death: ‘arope, a shot!’ A wall! ‘Gi ee 
the gravo is ycur fate, ’ ive fire !'—And 
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“Three points of European morals are emphasized, viz. 
the moral of masters, the policy of lie, and the policy 
of murder, In order to illnstrate the Entopean standard, 1: 
quote an address delivered by Professor theol, Baumgarten 
in Kiel 1915 (printed in Norddeutsoche Allgemeine 
Zeitang, 15th May, 1915). 

‘‘''he pisus professur states that the Sermon on the 
Mount simply excludes war. But this rule is oaly meant 
for single persons. ‘The ethical system of the Sermon 
on the Mount represents another compartment of our 
moral life than our national standard. Its rules for the 
single soul are not broken, because we realise that it is 
nut at the game time a law for our national and social 
life." The State, says Prof. B., is created by God and 
must be defended with the utmost energy. ‘It is a 
characteristic of the great nation that it uses the most 
extreme means, and even the war of aggression, in order 
to carry oat its great aims’, ‘We Germans feel obliged, 
not only to agrce with the war, but also to lead it 
with the most abzolute recklessness. He, wh» has not in 
these days mado up his mind to salute the destraciion 
of Lusitania with jubilant applunse and to rejoice at the 
formidable power of German arms, is no right Germay,” 

These extracts present a very lurid picture but 
probably they are true in substance. “hat tho sume 
total of the activities of European nations is a denial of 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount will not, 
I think, be gainsaid. 1 have reproduced the extracts 
merely to emphasise the necessary caution -against our 
being litted otf our teet by the dazzle and the glitter 
of Kurupean arms, If the foregoing p.cture were the 
whele vt Europe is would be sad tor Europe as ter the 
wold. Fortunately there is a cOnziderab.e body of 
men and women of Europe who are devoting tha whols 
of their energy to combat the war-fever and the breathless 
pursuit afcver material wealth and enjoyment. ‘There are 
reasons fur hopisg that this body is daily gaining in 
numbers and ia iufluence. May it be the privilege of 
Iadia to take part in the new awakeniug and to advauce 
it, instead of retardiug it by succumbing to the European 
excesses which the best mind of Europe condemns in 
unmeasured terms and is manfully straggling to bring 
under effective control. 


A Good Resolution 

Durng Angast last whilst I was passing through 
Manmad on my way back from Calcutta, some triends met 
me at the station. I asked as asnal how many were 
regularly spimning ia Manmad and there was no answer. 
Some of them thereafter thought that they would make 
the commencement, and a letter before me which I have 
kept on my fie for some weeks tells me that at the 
time of wviting, that is 3rd Sepie.nber, trveaty had 
already commenced to spin with religions regularity. I 
congratulate these friends on their regolutioa. 1 do hope 
that it will not share the fate of a similar resolution 
that many made last year and which but few have 
successfully carried out. Let the word of each one of us 
be as good as a written hond whose breach carries with. 
it a swift and sharp penalty. I regard resolutioas such 
a3 the one mide by the Maamad friends as promisas made 
to the natioa, Those who make them are as a rule grows 
up people with a full sense of their responsibility, I hope 
that the Manmad friends will send in their names to the 
All India Spinners’ Association, M. K. G, 
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Notes 

Send Your Yarn 

Tae year of the All India Spinners’ Asso-iation begins 
from this moath, and intending membars shoa.d therefore 
begin sending their monthly subscription of yarn 
immediately. Those who were regular members of the 
Congress under the spinning franchise should fiad no 
difficulcy to be members of the A.1.S.A. Bat evon 
the irregular membeis, that is those who could not give in 
the full subscription, should also be sble to do ss, as it 
has been reduced to one half of the original Congress 
subsciivtion. Ta any case, none of these last should 


find any difficulty in joining the A. I. S, A. as B class 
members. 


Subsidiary Industry Par Excellence 


A friend sends me the following from the Keatinge’s 
* Agricultural Progress in Western India”: 


“Attempts have been made to get cultivators 
to take up uoakilled work.such as cotton spinning 
by hand, but in view of the efficiency of spinning 
mills such op-rations can be justified ecoacmically on 
the assumption that the cultivator now wastes so much 
of his time that any work which he does, however 
badly paid, will be better than nothing. Unfortanately 
the existing facts in many oases justify such an 
assumption, but to condemn the cultivators to this 
uphill and uaeven competition is a counsel of despair. 
The subsidiary industry par excellence of the cultivator 
should be breeding and rearing of live stock which 
provides an occupation and income at all seasons, and 
returns to the soil the manure which is necewary 
to maintain it in high ferti.ity.” 

This qucstion is valuable for its two simple admissions, 
namely, that in many cases the cultivator in India has 
much time to waste and that any occupation during 
that time, however badly paid, is better than nothing. 
The writer, however, discourages hand-spinning be«ause 
of the efficiency of spinning mills. Upon a close 
examination the argument will be found to be fallacioas. 
The cultivator has not to compete with efficient mills at 
his own door. ‘Lhe only thing he has to compete with 
is his new-fanglod taste for starchy and flimsy mill-made 
cloth. If he would only revive his old taste and return 
to the simple but soft and beautiful Khadda*, he is 
never in the danger of having an idle momeot thrown 
upon him. The efficient hotels and bakeries cffer no 
inducement or competition to the mi.lions of peop'e who 
prefer their crudely made Chapat:s to the geometrica ly 
rouaded and well-baked and well-spiced biscuiis | The 
sub-idiary industry of cattle-breeding that has becn 
suggested is no doubt good and any day more prying than 
spinning. But it requires capital and a knowledge of 
breeding which the ordinary cultivator does not possess 
and cannot and will not posses withont much previous 
preparatian. Turn it how you will therefore, for Indian 
conditions there is no other ‘subsidiary industry that can 
compete with hand-spinning. Its inestimable value 
consists nos in its capacity for payiog a few individuris 
highly but in immediately providing a remunerative 
occupation for millions. It is the only subsidiary 
oceypation, therefore, that is capable of being successfully 
Organised. House not oeitierbrweding, however good 
“it is ip itvelf, but band-spinning is the subsidiary in- 
dastry par excellence. 


Necessity of Bodily Labour 
A vigilant friead writes ; 


“Ta your address to the Jamshedpur gathering 
published in Youny Indiv of the 2Uth august, , 
in the first paragraph, afver stressing the importance 


of bodily iabsur above intelleciaal, you are 
repurted to have said: ‘The same thought 
runs throughout Hindu _ religion. “Tle who 
eats without labour euts sin, is verily a thief.” 


‘'nis is the literal meaning of a verre in the Buuguvad: 
Gita,’ Now, the quesuoa apart whether the Gila 
Makes any such distinctiva beiweea (sv-cal.cd ) manaal 
aud (sucaled) inteliectual iabour, I oan say that 
the Ouly passage in the Gita which cuuld conceivably 
be taken to mean what (accordimg to the report ) 
you have said a verse in tne Gitu literally means 
is the passage, ch. 38, verses 12 & 13; so that in 
the first piuce it is nut a verse, but two, which 
have beea requisitioned in supports of your view of 
‘labour’, and secondly, there is no meation of ‘labour’ 
manual cr other w eitner of those vorses; but in the 
hrst verse there is mentioned, by way of explanation 
of the daty of ,ujnu, man’s partaking with or 
dedicating to the higher powers what wuney have 
bestuwed upon him — faiingin whica ‘he is verily a 
thief,’ —uud in the secund verse we are told that 
‘they eat blu woo coox tor themsvives alone.’ No 
that is precy tar 1emuved trum ‘the liweral sense of 
a Verso i the Gitu, as you are reported to have 
given at in your own paper by M. bY. I hope you 
will make @ uve of 16 wt your convenience.” 


Tecavically speaking the writer is correct in saying 
that the teauslauuu given by M. D. is not of one 
verse but a combination of parts of two verses, and I 
am thunk ul to the wmier for the accuracy of his 
corectlun. But one substasce of his argument seems to 
me 10 be that there aS no warrant for the translation 
Given in tne report of my speecn of the famvus word 
Yujnu in the Gitu. But I propose to stand by that 
translation and venture to suggest that in the verses 12 & 
13 of Chapter 111 quoted by the writer the word is 
capable of ouly one meaning. ‘The fourteenth verse 
mukes 1t sbsolutely clear which means: 


“ By food the living live; food comes of rain, 
And rain comes by the pious sacrifice, 
Aud suorifice is paid with tithes of toil.” 


—Arnold 


Here theiefore there is not only the theory, 
in my opinion, of bodi:y labour propounded, but 
there is also the theory establihed ‘of labour not 
ouly for oneself tut for others, whea ard when only 
it becomes Ycjnu or saciifice, The rains come not 
through intellectual feats but through sheer bodily 
labour. It is a well-established scieutific fact that 
where forests are denuded of trees rains vease,  waoere 
trees are planted rains are attracted and the volume of 
water Teceived increases with the increass of vegetation. 
Laws ot natare are still unexplored. We have but 
suratched tho surface. Who knows all the il} effects 
moral and physical of the cessatioa ot bedily labour? 
Let me not bs misunderstood. I do not discount the 
value of intellectual labour, but no amount of it is any 
compensation for bodily labour which every one of ws- 
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is born to give. for the common good of all. It may 
be, often is, infinitely superior to bodily labour, but it 
never is or can be a substitute for it, even as intellectual 
food though far superior to the grains we eat never cau 
be a substitute for then. Indeed without the products 
of the earth those of the intellect would be an im- 
possibility. 

Humiliation or Honour ? 

A wo.ker writes: “1 assure you that the majority of 
our workers fee! humiliated whea they get their allowances 
from tne Congress funds, but they cannot help 
it. I request you to kindiy encourage them through 
the pages of young Inuu.” How is it that young men 
undertake arduOus jaboars avd speud money like water 
in order to be.oag to tne Indian Civil Service? Tney 
not Only feel no humiliation but they are them:eives proud 
of the fact and are entertained by tneir tricnds waen 
they pass the examiuatiun and receive congcatulatury 
addresses when taey get some empioym-ut in the Civil 
Service. Is it more hoaouravle to be able to excrciso 
authority over lacs of people aud to coilevt revenue 
at the point of the bayonet, otten frm peuple who 
can ill sffurd it, than to- belong to the Cungcess 
service where there is no authority to be wi-lued save 
that of love and service and where the ouly remuueration 
possib.e is a bare liverihood? If it be urged that in 
the Congress Service there is an unwholesome jaxtapusitiun 
of honorary workers aod paid workers, there is the sama 
juxtaposition in the Government service. ‘The Govern- 
ment has, and every government must have, against 
One paid servant tens of honorary servants. There is 
very often even jealousy between the two classes, The 
only reason, therefore, for the disinclination for Congress 
Service so far as I have been able to gather ia its 
newness and instability. All the other reasons are more 
or less imaginary. Iadeed, when the Congress acquires 
real prestige, which it has not at preseat,—its popularity 
is merely comparative and not absolute—even a peon 
will consider it to be an honour to belorg to this 
national service and to take less than the market wage, 
Meanwhile [ would urge all honest paid workers in the 
Congre:s organisation whether at the centre or in the 
educational, Khaddar or the Swarajist branches, to make 
the service and the institution popular and attrac.ive by 
strictest iategrity, devotion, and ceaseless application. 
Those who are consc‘ous that they are giviug ail the 
time and attentioa that they bargained for to the paid 
national Service need feel no cm unction about belongiog 
to it. The more progress we make in the work of 
construction, the more paid workers we shall need. We 
Bias eo ee 
eo eds wor ee We will have to fall 
therefore the idea of ie fle at a REReE: 

umiliation about accepting pay- 


ment, when it is a necessity, is given up, the batter it 
will be for the nation. 


| M. K. G. 
A Letter from Dr. Norman Leys sh 


Dy. Norman Le 
letter on Konya. 
Young India on the 
follows: — | 


ys has just sont me an important 
Kenya Lowlands, and rans ag 


“By a strange coimeidence I wrote au; 
Q@ quite & lon 
letter to the Modern Review, Calcutta, on the wibhede 
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It refers to an article of mine in- 
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of Indian Colonisation in the Lowlands of Kenya. 
The Review had an Editorial on tho attitude of the 
Nairobi ‘Democrat’. My own view, which I think 
differs froa yours, is that Indian coloni-ing of 
Eastern Africa ix inevitable. Theo World. is too small 
for its empsy spaces to remain empty. A free 
lndia, we hope, would mean more efficient agriculture, 
resuliing ia the cuitivatioa of a larger area per head, 
Which in turn will result in land hanger. Also the 
birth-rate in Inuia is unticely to fall for many years. 
Bat by colonisation I meum co.Onisation; whereas 1 
doubt if there are half a dozen Indians in Keuya, 
who, it tney cuud bay laud, could or would cultivate 
it, lu pout of fact lodiaus can now buy land in 
the ten mice strip un tae Coast (calied the Kenya 
Protectorate). Tney already own enongh land there,— 
aud ic 13 good land,—io prove that further siberty to 
buy woud merely iucreas» the number of laudlo.ds 
lousing tO Atricaus, 68 Kuropeans de, for their liveli 
hood. Jf iudians behave as Europeans have done 
in Keaya, tney wul suare their airgrace and prove 
that they have Jea ned nothing frum their oWa 
Oppressiva. If and when any bouy of indian caiti- 
vawis seek land outside india, I shall advocate the 
demarcation of. large areas in Eastera <irica for 
them to use, not as Muropeaas do, but as Karopeans 
use aad ig Canada aud ludians in luda. 1 hope to 
write to the ‘ Demucrat’ tnis week. ’ 


A further Question 


Dr. Norman Lays in his book appeared to make the 
clearest statement that the yoo agnicultucal Jind in 
Kenya Culony, now unoccupied, is already very small in 
area aud inSatticient for Africaa native expansion. He 
pointed out with remarkable force, that the huge tract 
of 11,000 square mies of the best land, confiscated for 
the Europeans in the Highlands of Kenya, had already 
Seriously cramped the African cultivators and cattle- 
holders. 


What I would wish to know is, whether in these 
circumstances a large colonisation scheme from India 
would be practical, which involved free grants of land. 
I have no objection whatever to purchases of land. That 
is quite a different question. Indeed we have been asking 
for the right to purchase, which has been refused us in 
Bat a large colonisation scheme trom 
India would inevitably mean confiscation of land from 
the original occupiers of the svil. if there are vast 
tracts, a8 in Cauada or Australia, that are never likely 
to be occupied, unless new settlers come from abroad, 
then 1 see no objection to free grants of such land for 
colonisation. But I had understoad from, Dr. Norman 
Loys’s book that ia Kenya Colony, good ageicuitural 
land, which was never likely to be cccupied by the 
expansion of the African natives, was practically non: 
existent, and that the original confiscation of land by 
the whites in the Highlands had alreadyx scriously 
interfered with the nygtural growth of the African 
population, 


C. F. A. 
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Boycotts |: Construction 
(By MM. K. Gandhi) 


An Andhra friend in his urgent invitation asking me 
to be present at the forthcoming Ganjam District 
Conference writes as follows: 


“The best part of our Congress work in connect- 
ion with the constructive programme was done in 
places round Hiramandalam. Majority of the people 
wear Khaddar. You are probably aware that 
Andhradesa is not in love with Councils-work. It 
belongs to no-change party. It never excuses you 
for dropping the Boycotts. Our hope lies in 
Constructive work. People are getting disheartened. 
Their enthusiasm is at alow ebb. Hiramandalam is a 
great Khaddar producing centre. The Fiska 
Congress Committee manufactures several varieties of 
Khaddar and has one of the best shops in the 
district. It has also a National School. It is a 
Vaisya (Bania) centre. They are almost all Khaddar- 
walahs. But what gycod? Their enthusissm for 
Swaraj is well-nigh extinguished. Without the 
Boycotts people have no faith in constructive work. 
Our efforts to rekindle enthusiasm are unavailing. I 
have surrendered all my worldly prospects, been 
rendered utterly destitute and still at the work 
hoping against hope to achieve Swaraj.” 


i have informed him that it is impossible for me 
to be present at the Ganjam District Conference however 
much I should like to be able to do so. J am with 
great difficulty, and for me in slow stages, finishing the 
remaining and indispensable part ot the tour programme 
for the year after which 1 hope to have rest from 
incessant travelling. 1 ain, therefore, sorry to hare to 
disappoint the Andhra friends. But I have reproduced 
the foregoing extract not for the purpose of advertising 
the necessity of rest for my tirod limbs, but in order to 
remugve the confusion of thought that has enabled the 
writer to attribute want of interest in constructive work 
to the suspension of boycotts by the Congress. In the 
first place, if Andhra Desh has no love for Council 
work the Congress does not compel it to matu- 
facture love for Councils. Jt merely authorises 
those who believe in Council work to take it 
up on bohalf of and in the name of the Con- 
“gress. It withdraws the prohibition from those who 
gavo up such work not out of faith but merely out of 


loyalty to the Congress. It prohibits people from 
using the name of the Congress to condemn entry into 
the legislative bodies and lastly it encourages those who 
believe in such political work to prosecute it with zeal. 
But it does not in any way fetter a single Congress- 
man’s conscience. Those must have a poor faith in them: 
Selves whose zeal is damped for want of extraneous 
support. Moreover, the writer forge!s that the Congress 
has not only not dropped boycott of foreign 
cloth, but it will bless and issue a certificate of 
merit to those who will achieve that boycott. I am 
striving my best to deserve that certificate and I invite 
everybody to join me in the endeavour. That boycott 
can be achieved only when Khaddar becomes popular 
enough to be universal. Hence the inauguration of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association. Every boycott has its 
constructive side, The Association will devote its best 
energy to the constructive effort. What have the other boy 
cotts—for instance that of titles or schools or law-courts— 
to do with the manufacture and wearing of Khaddar ? 
The beauty of these boycotts lies im their individuality 
and capacity to stand alone, ‘The individual taking part 
in any or all of them always benefits, and when a 
sufficiently large number take part in them the nation 
becomes fit for Swaraj. Blind enthusiasm and blind 
faith can lead to no lasting good. It is, therefore, 
necessary to reulise that the constructive programme 
by itself has an inestimable value even apart from its 
undcubted capacity to fit us for S:varaj. 


The writer has done well in Surrendering all 
his worldly prospects and in rendering himself utterly 
destitute. But lot him consider that sacrifice to 
ho ifs own reward. ‘Thousands upon thousands will 
have to do likewise before Swaraj is attained by the 
nation. He who has sacrificed bis all for Swarsj has 
certainly attained it for himself. There is no need, 
therefore, for such a one to ‘hope against hope,’ for if 
his sacrilico is voluntary and intelligent it js ail hope 
without any disappointment. One's faith has got to be 
bright and intelligent before it can enkindlo faith in 
others, Those therefore who believe in Khaddar and 
other parts of tho programme of 1921 must be able to 
Stand unmoved inspite of variations in the policy 
politics and programme of the Congress, 
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Notes 


A Correction 

In the issue of 8th October in my Bihar notes I 
have said, ‘In Ranchi I was taken to Goleunda’. This was 
a stupid slip on my part. The Bihari friends are now 
laughing at my geographical ignorance and tell me 
that Golcunda is not near Ranchi but near Purulia. I 
owe an apology to Purulia for the blunder. When, 
however, several villages and several places in the same 
village or town have to be visited in the same day and 
these performances follow in quick succession it is difficult 
for one to remember all the places accurately. I am 
therefore obliged to omit the mention of the names of 
many places and persons and simply confine myself to 
narration of events because at the moment I do not 
remember either the names of places or persons con- 
cerned. When therefore people find that the names of 
persons or places that in their opinion I should have 
mentioned have been omitted, let them understand that 
often the omission is unintentional «and that it is due 
purely to my weak memory. 3 
Spinning Essay 

The reader will remember that early this year Sjt. 
Rewanshanker Jagjivan announced « prize of one 
thousand rupees to bs given to the writer of the best 
essay on hand-spinning, its history and its use. ‘These 
were the terms: 

(1) The essay should be in Wnglish ia four 
parts; the first part to contain the history of hand 
Spinning and the Khaddar (meaning hand-spun, 
including the celebrated Shvbnum of Dacca) trade of 
India before the British advent, the second part 
should trace the history of the ruin of hand-spinning 
and the Khaddar trade, the third part should be an 
examination of the possibilities of bhand-spinning and 
Khaddar and a compatison between the Indian mill- 

industry and hand-spinning and hand-weaving, the 
fourth part should cxamine the possibilities of 
avhicying boycott of foreign cloth through the 
spinning-wheel. The ersay should be supported by 
authoritative statistics and should have an appendix 
containing a list of all the reference books and 
authorities used by the author in support of his 
argument, ; 

(2) The essay may be as brief as the competitors 
wish to make it, consistently with the giving of a 
full record of facts and figures. 


(3) The essay should be sent to the oflice of 
Young India by registered bookpost with tho author's 
name On a separate sheet and should reach the office 
ol Younty Inder not later than 15th March next. 
The judges will be Messrs, Shankerlal Banker, 
Maganlal K. Gandhi and myself. Tho rosult will be 
announced not Jator than 3ist March 1925, Tho 
judges will reserve to themselves the fight of 
rejecting all the essays if they fall bolow a certain 
standard. The prize will be paid to the winner on 
the announcement thereof. The right of publication 
will vest in the All India Khadi Board in accordance 
with tho clonor’s wishes. 


Later Sjt. Ambalal Sarabhai was 
act as jadge and he kindly consented. 
for the delivery of the essay was 


inviled also to 
The time fixed 
15th March, 
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It was subsequently extended to 30th April and over sixty 
essays were received within the stipulated time. Each 
one of the judges carried on an independent examination. 
Two of us awarded the first prize to one, the third 
awarded the first prize to another and the fourth to a 
third. After mutual consultation we decided upon splitting 
the prize and distributing it between Sjt. S. V- Pun- 
tambekar and Sjt. N. S. Vardachari and the judges have 
proposed that either both of them or, if it is not possible 
for them to do so, whoever has the leisure and the 
inclination should combine the essays and give for 
publication the result of the combination, I am sorry 
that means a little more delay. All the delay that has 
upto now taken place has been unavoidable. The 
examination had to be and was thorough. That by itself 
took a great deal of time. The delay that has now 
taken place is equally inevitable, the idea being to give 
to the public a thoroughly good compendium on hand- 
spinning. I congratulate the prize-winners and I tender 
my congratulations also to those who have not been able 
to win the prize, for the effort made by them. For, some 
of the essays show a great deal of diligence. 

Spinners, Please note 

Those who were in charge of the yarn that was 
received under the All-India Congress Committee 
resolution last year ask me to warn the spinners who 
become members of the A. I S. A. against sending yarn 
that is not evenly spun and uniform. <A quantity of 
bad yarn still lies unused. Just as bread that is stodgy 
and ill-baked is no bread, similarly yarn that is not easily 
woven is no yarn, and the condition of membership is 
not thousand yards of self-spun yarn merely but thongand 
yarn well-twisted and 
«niform for A clags.and two thousand yards yearly of 
the same quality of self-spun yarn for LB class members. 
Therefore if the Secretaries are to do their duty well, 
it will be necessary for them not to take yarn that is 
considered to be below standard and the standard 
while it need not be stiff will certainly be «tiff enough 
to meet the clementary requirements of good weayable 
ysra. -In cash subscriptions a bad coin cannot be 
acce)/ted as’ a proper tender nor can bad yarn bs accepted 
as proper, tender when subsription is payable in yarn. 

What have you done? 

If you are a believer in spinning and if you have 
faith in the A. I. S, A. have you joined the Association? 
If you have not will you write why you have not? If you 
haye already joined, beyond sending your quota of well- 
spun and uniform yarn of your own spinning what more 
(lo you propose to do to make Khaddar universal? Have 
you invited the members of your own family and friends 
to join? Are you asking even the youngsters of your 
family to labour for the sake of the country? It is no 
incan training for the younysters to learn during their 
childhood the lesson of intelligont  self-sacrifica and 
understand the power of organisation. Unorganised 
half hour's labour may mean nothing but labour given 
to an Organisation even from tho remotest part of India 
has a potency that can revolutionise national life. It is 
no mean thing again for little children regularly every 
day to remember their country in a tangible manner. It 
will give thom priceless discipline. In tho act of demon- 
Strating to the childron the virtue of the simple little 
act of labour you will discover for yourself the implica: 
tions of the Charkha which you have little thought of, 
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Please do not raise in front of you a mountain of difficul- 
ties by asking what.use your labour can be when all India 
18 lying supine. It is enough for you to do yonr little 
best, the rest will take care of itself. We have not the 
governance of tho universe in our hands bnt we have our 
own in our hands and you will find that that is about 
all it is possible for ns to do, ut it iy at the same 
time all in all. There is much truth in the homely 
English proverb: ‘Take care of the pennies, and the 
pounds will take care of themselves.’ 

Lohani at last 


After I had given up all hope of finding Lohani 
I received help from an unexpected quarter and I have 
now before me full details in the shape of newspaper 
cuttings. I observe that these cuttings are based upon 
my first reference to Lohani in the pages of Youn 
India. The writers of these newspaper reports evideatly 
thought that I would see their references. They are 
obviously unaware of the fact that I do not get the time 
to read the numerous newspapers which the kind editors 
and proprictors send me in exchange for )’ouny India 
or Navajivan. I have often requested and I repeat 
the request that those who seek to give me information 
or correct me or advise me through their writings in 
newspapers will kindly send me the cuttings in question. 
The writer in one of the cuttings expresses his suprise 
and astonishment that I should not know where Lohani 
is. I share the regret. But why astonishment? I 
have before now admitted my ignorance of the geography 
of my Own country. In the vernacular school I had 
the barest outlines of the geography of India and in the 
English school from the very first standard I was 
called upon on pain of being caned to learn by heart 
the names of all the counties of Iingland and many 
other foreign names which it gave me _ headache to 
pronounce and remember. Nobody taught me and I 
am sure my teacher did not know where Lohani was. 
Even Bhiwani near which, I now see, Lohani is situated 
was unknown. to me before I went to the Punjab. Lohani 
then according to the cutting in my possession is a 
little Hindu village, six miles from Bhiwani. ‘he 


Hindu zamindars, the cutting proceeds, introduced in ~ 


Lohani some Musalmans. The Hindus and the Musal- 
mans are now fighting over a piece of land which, 
the Musalmans claim, is consecrated and the Hindus 
claim has never ceased to be their property. The matter 
is before the courts. And their I must leave it. The 
writer of the newspaper article invites me to investigate 
the matter and pronounce my own opinion upon it. If I 
had the authority which I thought at one time I 
possessed I would certainly investigate and prevent the 
quarrel from being decided in a court of law. But I 
must now plead my incapacity. I would, however, 
advise both the parties to approach those in whom they 
Mave confidence and seek their intervention. 


A Total Denial 

With regard to the charges of bribery, corruption and 
intimidation brought against the Swarajists of Madras in 
connection with the late Municipal elections and recently 
referred to in these columns I have a long letter from 
Sjt. P. S. Doraiswamy Mnudaliar totally and specifically 
denying every one of those charges and on the contrary 
holding that the defeated party was guilty of the very 
* charges brought against the Swarajists. he correspondent 
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threw in 


contends that not only the illiterate masses 
their lot with the Swarajists but so did also “ many 
lawyers, medical practitioners and many eminent men.” 
And he says that they did so becanse they were 
disgusted with the tactics of the other party. I am 
not reproducing the whole of the letter because I have na 
desire to interest the readers of Young India in a local 
controversy and to open its columns for an interminable 
correspondence in it. 


The Goanese under Swaraj 

A Goan friend asks, “What would be your attitude 
and that of all Indians towards the Goaneso who reside 
and earn their living in this country when Swaraj is 
attained?’ In briefest terms the answer is, that the 
attitude towards the Goanese will be exactly the some aa 
towards any other Indian, for the Goanese are as much 
inhabitants of India as the inhabitants of any other 
part. That they are under another foreign Government 
can make no difference in their treatment. If the fear 
underlying this question is due to difference of religion 
then it has been repeatedly stated in these columns 
that Swaraj is not intended for any one religion only 
but for all and that those who are not born or domiciled 
in India would be fully protected, as fully as under the 
present Government, where they are not unduly favoured. 
That is the Swaraj of my conception. What it is 
ultimately going to be depends upon what thinking 
humanity in India does in the long run. The Goanese 
population has the making of the India of the future 


as much in their hands as any other group. No one 
need therefore ask what will become of him under 
Swaraj because no one but idiots and the imbecile 


will live on sufferance. ach one will guard his own 
individual liberty, if the state encroaches upon it. Not 
until many people acquire that power of resistance will 
India obtain real freedom. 


When Crime not Immoral 

A fair friend sends me ‘Crisp sayings’ by Dan 
Griffiths on crime and wants me to find room for them 
in these pages. Here are some which gq 
Satyagrahi can readily subscribe to :— 


extracts 


“State law is not neceszarily moral, 
necessarily immoral.” 


Crime is not 


“There is a workl of difference between illegality 
and immorality.” 

“Not all illegalities are immoral and not all im. 
moralities are illegal.” 


Who can say that whilst not to crawl on one's belly 
at the dictation of an officer might be an illegality it 
is also an immorality ? Rather is it not true that refusal 
to crawl on one’s belly may be illegal but it would be 
in the highest degree moral? Another illuminating 
passage is the following: ‘‘ Modern society is in itself a 
crime factory. Tbe militarist is a relative of the 
murderer and the burglar is the complement of the stock 
jobber.” ‘The third excerpt rans as follows :- 


“The thief in law is merely a person who satisfies 
his acquisitive instincts in ways not sanctigned by the 
community. The real thief is the person who takes 
wore out of society than he pats into it.” Bat 
« Society punishes those who annoy it, not those who 
injure it,—the retail and pot the wholesale offenders,” 
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Seven Social Sins 
The same fair friend wants readers of Young Infia 


to know if they do not already, the following seven 
sOcial sins: 


Politics without Principles 
Wealth without Work 
Pleasure without Conscience 
Knowledge without Character 
Commerce without Morality 
Science withont Humanity 
Worship withoni. Sacrifice 


Natarally, the friend does not want the readers to 
know these things merely through the intellect but to 
know them through the heart so as tq avoid them. 

M. K. G. 


Young India 


That Eternal Question 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

However much I may wish to avoid it the Hinds- 
Maslim question will not avoid me. Muslim friends 
insist upon my intervention to slove it. The Hindu 
friends would have me discuss it with them and some 
of them say I have sown the wind and must reap the 
whirlwind. Whilst I was in Calcutta a Bihar friend had 
written to me in grief and anger telling me of the alleged 
kidnapping of Hindu boys and specially girls, I had written 
to him telling him point blank that I did not believe 
those allegations but that if he had proof and gave it 
to me I would gladly examine it and if I was satisfied 
_ I would denounce it although I might not be able to do 
any tangible good. Since then I have had cuttings 
from newspapers describing in harrowing detail cases of 
kidnapping. I had told the friend that newspaper extracts 
could not be accepted as any evidence of the crime, that 
in many cases newspaper paragraphs were inflammatory, 
misleading and often absolutely false. There are Hindu 
and Muslim sheets that delight in blackguarding 
Musalmans and Hindus respectively and if both of them 
could be accepted as true both the parties were loathesome 
creatures. But I have proved to my own satisfaction that 
_ many of these reported cases are highly exaggerated 
if they are not false. I have therefore, asked for 
such incontestable proofs as would be accepted in any 
court of law. The Titagarh case is certainly such a one. 
A Hindu girl had been kidnapped. She is supposed to 
have embraced Islam and inspite of the court’s order 
she has not been yet produced so far as I am aware, 
What is more, respectable people are concerned in the 
non-production of the girl When-I was in Titagarh 
nobody seemed prepared to shoulder the responsibility 
about the girl. At Patna too some startling information was 
given to me with corroborative evidence, I refrain at the 
present moment from going into it because it is not before 
me in its completed form. Such cases set one athinking 
and need the attention of all well-wishers of the country. 
There is then the qaestion of music in front of mosques. 
I have heard of a peremptory demand for total cessation 
of music, soft or loud, at any time, whatsoever in front of 
mosques. ‘There is too a demand for the stopping of 
arat: during prayer hours in temples in the neighbourhood 
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of mosques. I heard in Calcutta that even boys passing 
by amosque enrly in the morning and reciting famnam 
‘ere stopped. 
= whi to be done? Recourse to law courts in 
such matters is-a broken reed. If I allow my daughter 
to be kidnapped and then go to court for protection the 
latter would be powerlees or if the judge got angry over 
my cowardice he would dismiss me from his presene? 
with deserved contempt. Courts deal with ordinary 
crimes, General kidnapping of girls or boys is not en 
ordinary crime. Poople in such cases are expected 0 
look after themselves, Courts help those who are largely 
able to help themselves. Theirs is supplementary 
protection. So long as there are weak people so long 
will there be some one to prey upon their weakness. 
The remedy therefore lies in organising for self-defence. 
I could find it in me to justify tho most violent defence 
in such casos unless the pe*ple concerned are capable of 
a non-violent defence. No doubt where girls or boys of 
poor and helpless parents are kidnapped, the case becomes 
much more complicated. There the remedy has to be 
found not by the individual but by a whole clan or caste. 
A prerentation, however, of authentic cases of kidnapping 
is a prime necessity before public opinion can be well- 
organised. 

The question of music is much simpler than that of 
kidnapping. Either continuoas music, arati or the re 
peating of Ramnam is a religious necessity or it is not. 
If it is a religious necessity no prohibition order by a 
court of law can be held obligatory. Music must be 
ylayed, araté must be made and /’amnam repeated, cost 
what it may. If my formula were accepted a procession 
of the meekest men and women, unarmed even with Jathis 
would march with Ramnim on their lips, supposing that 
that was the bone of contention and draw down on 
their heads the whole of the Musalman wrath. But if 
they would not accept that formula they would 
still proceed with the sacred name on their lips and 
fight every inch of the ground. But to stop music for 


fear of a row or because of an order of court is to deny 
one’s religion. 


But then there is the other side to the question. Is 
continuous playing of music even while passing mosques 
at prayer time always a religious necessity? Is repeating 
of Ramnam a similar necessity ? What about the charge 
that the fashion nowadays is to organise processions 
purely for the sake of irritating Musalmans and to make 
arati just at the time of prayer and to utter Zamnam not 
because it is held religiously necessary but in order to 
create an occasion for a fight? If such be the case it 
will defeat its own end and naturally the zest being 
wanting, a court’s order, a military display or a shower of 
brick-bats would end the irreligions show. 

A religious necessity must therefore be clearly 
established. Every semblance of irritation must be avoided. 
A mutual understanding should be sincerely sought. 
And where it is not possible, an irreducible minimam 
should be fixed making due allowance for the opposite 
sontiment und then without seeking the interventiun 
of courts or inspite of a prohibition order a fight must 
be put up for that minimam. Let no one charge 
me with ever having advised or encouraged weakness or 
surrender on matters of principle. But I have said, as [ 


Bay again, that every trifls must not be dignified into 
® principle, 
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Function of Local Board Members 
At Giridih the addresses presented to me contained 
interesting references and there was, also, as in Chaibasa, 
an address from the Goshala Committee. The Local Board 
address referred to the bad condition of ithe roads under 
its charge. The justification given was shortage of funds. 
I had no hesitation in replying that shortage of funds 
was no excuse for keeping the roads in bad repair when 
Congressmen manned Local Boards. After all roads were 
national property, Congressmen were national servants and 
when by entering Local Boards they obtained charge of roads 
they were expected to keep them in good repair whether 
there were funds or not, They might put-up on every 
good point a valiant fight with the Government but 
their constrnetive work should in no way be allowed to 
be neglected. If they found that they conld not properly 
discharge their trast they must resign. Want of funds 
was no cause for resignation because that could be 
made up-for by voluntary effort. Let the members 
of such boards take up the pick-axe and the 
shovel, gird up their loins and themselves work 
at the roads and call a party of volunteers to assist 
them. They will earn the blessings of the public as also of 
the dumb cattle and command the respect of the superior 
authority. Indeed in all municipal work everywhere a 
large part of it is done by the councillors unofficially 
and with the voluntary support of the public. Tho late 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain turned Birmingham into a clean 
city studded with statues and other decorations, not mere- 
ly throngh the paid servive of the Corporation but by the 
voluntary support, pecuniary and other, of its citizens. The 
Municipality of Glasgow dealt with its plague epidemic in a 
Summary and exemplary fashion only because the members 
of the corporation received the willing and unstinted 
support of its citizens. The Municipality of Johannesburg, 
within my own experience, dealt with similar trouble in 
the same summary manner. It counted no cost too 
great for the eradication of plague,—burnt down it3 
market buildings and its location and had behind it the 
resources of its determined citizens. I told my audience 
that therefore I was asking for nothing heroic of the 
Local Board members by atking them to do the road 
repair themselves with the assistance of Congress 
volunteers if they had not enough funds. If we captured 
Municipalities and Local Boards we must be able to give 
a good account of ourselves in all the constructive work 
that was entrusted to our charge under statutory authority. 
Cow Protection 

The Committee of the Giridih Goshala said in its 
address that it had an annnal income of nine thousand 
rapees in donations and an income of only two thousand 
rupees from milk etc. The reader will recall that 
it is the same tale as that of Chaibasa. Much cry bat little 
fool. An ideal Goshala would supply the city of its 
domicile with cheap and wholesome milk from cattle of 
its own keeping and cheap and lasting foot-wear not out 
of slaughtered hide but out of the hide of dead 
cattle. Such a Goshala will not be on one or two acres 
of ground in the heart of a city or in its immediate 
neighbourhood but it would have at some distance, but 
within easy reach, fifty to a hundred acres of ground 
where a@ modern dairy and a modern tannery would 
bo conducted on strictly business but national lines. Thus 
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there would be no profits and no dividends to be 
paid and there would be also no loss incurred. In the 
long ran such institutions dotted all over India would 
be a triumph of Hinduism and would be proof of Hindu 
earnestness about cow, that is, cattle -protection and it 
would provide decent employment for thousands of men 
including educated men; for both dairy and tannery work 
require expert scientific knowledge. Not Denmark but 
India should be a model State for the finest dairy 
experiments and India should not to her shame have to 
export nine crore rupees worth of dead cattle hide 
annually and for her own consumption use slaughtered 
cattle hide. If such a state of things is a shame for 
India it is a greater shame for Hindus. I wish that 
all the Goshala Committees will take to heart the 
remarks I made in reply to the Giridih address and 
make their Cioshalas into ideal dairies and tanneries and 
a refuge for all worn out and maimed cattle. 


Who should spin ? 

A third interesting reference in the Giridih address 
was tO non-Sspinning by its labourers. Giridih has several 
mica mines. It has therefore many labourers working 
in those mines. These labourers get naturally a higher 
wage than they can possibly get from spinning and they 
are therefore not spinning at all. As a matter of fact 
there need have been no such apologetic reference as 
was made in the address. The readers of Young India know 
that I have never suggested that those who are more 
lucratively employed should give up their lucrative 
employment and prefer handspinning. I have said 
repeatedly that those only are expected and should bp 
induced to spin who have no other paying employment 
and that too only during the hours of unemployment. 
The whole theory of handspinning is based upon the 
assumption that there are millions of men and women 
in this land whoare idle for at least four months in the 
year for want of some employment. There are only 
therefore two classes of people who are expected to spin, 
those who would spin for hire, whom I have already men- 
tioned, arfd the thinking part of India who should spina 
for sacrifice by way of example and in order to cheapen 
Khaddar. But whilst I could understand labourers not 
spinning, I could not understand their not wearing 
Khaddar. ‘There was no excuse for a Single person in 
that vast audience not to wear Khaddar. Giridih can 
produce and manufacture its own yarn and weave 
its own Khaddar without any difficulty, and in 
any case can get all its supply of Khaddar ready- 
made and comparatively cheap from the other parts of 
Biher. But I notice that whilst these addresses admit 
shortcomings about Khaddar and the Charkha, they are 
mentioned, I fear, not as an earnest of reform in the 
immediate future but by way or consolation for continuing 
the same state of things. A confession is good only when 
it is intended to be followed up by a retracing; it is 
worse than useless when it is used to harden oneself 
against a change. I hope that the confessions made 
in the many addresses presented to me will be precursors 
of e definite change. 


National Schools 

From Giridih we came to Madhupur. There I was 
called upon to perform the opening ceremony of its 
new elegant-looking little Town Hall. In _ performing 
the opening ceremony and in congratulating the Munici- 
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pality on possessing its own abode I expressed the hope 
that the Municipality would make Madhupur a beauty: 
spot worthy of ihe elimate and natural surroundings 
it possessed. Tho difficulties in the way of improving big 
cities like Calcatta and Bombay were very great. Bat 
in little places like Madhnpur, if Municipalities had a very 
small income they had als9 no diflieulty to face in keeping 
their arcas spotlessly clean anil free from diseases, T visited 
too the national school which Madhupar -boasts. The 
head-master in the address which he real drew 4 
gloomy picture of the prospects before him,—decreasing 
attendance and decreasing pecuniary sapport from the 
people. He mentioned also that some parents withdrew 
their boys because handspinning was compulsory. The 
address asked me to point the way ont of the difficulties 
mentioned. I replied that if the teachers believed in 
their mission they need not be disappointed. Ups and 
downs in all new institutions were their natural lot. Their 
difficulties therefore were the teachers’ testing time. 
Those convictions only could be described as stable which 
would stand the stress of storms. The teachers should 
therefore count, no sacrifice too great if they believed 
that they had a message to deliver to their surroundings 
through their schools. They would then remain unconcered 
whether there was only one boy or there were one 
hundred in the school, provided it was perfectly clear to 
them that they had done their best for the school anil 
that it was not their shortcomings that estranged the 
parents and the boys but that the very principle for which 
they stood was repugnant to them. If they had faith 
in handspinning they would not mind the parents with- 
drawing their children from the school. If they had 
retained spinning only because it was a fashion, or 
becausa the Congress resolution required it, and not 
because they had faith in it, they need not hesitate 
then to do away with spinning and retain the goodwill 
of the people. Time has arrived when national teachers 
have to make a definite choice for themselves, because, 
when new changes are made there are always some 
people who resent one or all of them. It is only the 
teacher with faith in himself and his cause who could 
resist opposition to the changes which he considers 
to be necessary and which alone perhaps justify the 
existence of his new enterprise. 
Miscellaneous 


From Madhupur we proceeded to the Purnea District, 
Which meant a new surrounding and a new country. 
For, Purnea District is on the northern bank of the 
Ganges, and it lies to the north-east. All that district 
is really the Himalayan terai. The climate and the 
people are almost like those of Champaran. We crossed 
from Sakrigali Ghat to Maniari Ghat, a voyage of about 
two hours duration. We reached Maniari early in the 
morning. The people of this place presented a purse 
for the Weshabandhu Memorial. We went from Maniari 
by train to Katihar junction where there were the usual 
pablic meetings. The next day we went to Kishangunj 
where also there were the usual meetings and a purse. 
Kishangunj contains a large Marwadi population. They 
had made a good collection. A deputation came to me 
complaining that although they were ready and willing to 
wear Khaddur they could not get any in Kishangunj. They 
said that the whole of the cloth trade was in the hands 
of the Marwadi merchants who sold only foreign cloth, 
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because, the depatation said, the Marwadi merchants te 
them it paid them best. I told the deputation, Dower 
that whilst I would gladly speak to the Marwadi friends, 
their excuse was really inadmissible, hecanse if there was 
a large demand for Khaddar in Kishangun) they could 
open a cooperative store themselves. It was no 180 
blaming the Marwadi merchants who were after all 10 
Kishangunj for their business. It was for those like 
the deputation who believed in Khaddar to set the 
fashion, go to some trouble in stocking it, and then 
induce Marwadi friends to take it up also. This, however, 
I saw, they were not prepared to do. I told them t00 
that if they guaranteed a minimum sale I would 
undertake to persuade Rajendra Babu to open a Khaddar 
depot in Kishangunj. This they were not prepared to 
risk, 1 spoke to the leading Marwadi merchants who 
toll me that as a matter of fact for some time some 
Marwadis did haye some Khaddar in their stores, but 
there was no great demand for it. And they admitted 
that there was no special effort made by the Marwadi 
merchants to push Khaddar before the public. 


Confusion 

Irom Kishengunj we went to Araria, and from Araria 
to Forbesgunj, the north-eastern extreme point of Bihar 
near which commences the Nepal border, and from where I 
was told on aclear day one could see the magnificent 
snowy range of the Himalayas. Before we reached Forbes- 
gunj I was inclined to congratulate Rajendra Babu and his 
band of workers upon the excellent control they had 
obtained upon the people in that, unlike as on previous 
occasions, the vast crowds of people were orderly, 
noiseless and exercised examplary self-restraint by refrain- 
ing from besieging me to touch my feet. I was, 
however, disillusioned at Forbesgunj; because the order broke 
down there. ‘The crowd was immense. The meeting 
had to take place under the fierce sun. ‘The people 
had been waiting since morning without any shade over- 
head. ‘The noise and the din were terrible. It was 
impossible for me to get any quiet; and volunteers were 
unable to restrain the vast crowd from coming to touch 
me. The fact is that not much work had _ been 
done there before. The volunteers were new to the 
task. ‘The poor fellows tried their best. Nobody was 
to blame. It was a new situation and a new experience 
for them. And the people were not to be deprived of 
what they must have considered to bs the only oppor- 
tunity of coming near me and touching me. It is an 
affectionate superstition; but it is also most embarra- 
ssing for me. I spoke to them about Khaddar, about 
the spinning wheel, about temperance, gambling and 
the like; but I am afraid that it was all like foreign 
speech to them, Mysterious are the ways of God. 
‘Tens of thousands of people irresistably drawn to some 
one or to some thing of whom or which they had but 
the vaguest idea. Ido not know whether they profited 
by coming to see me, a perfectly strange being to them. 
I do not know whether it was worthwhile my going to 
Forbesgunj. Perhaps it is as well that we do not know 
the results of all we do, if only we do things for the 
service of God and humanity and do nothing which we 
know to be wrong. . 


Conclusion 


From Forbesgupj we proceeded to Vishanpur which 
i3 about 25 miles from Purnea. It is a rough motor 
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ride because there is no proper metalled road. There 
was a tremendous gathering in this village and I was 
Surprised to see so much public spirit in a place so 
remote from the railway line. The people presented 
a good purse for the Memorial. A novel feature of 
this meeting was that a permanent platform was_ built 
on the meeting. It was nearly fifteen feet high, It 
18 brick-built. Underneath is a Khaddar Store. The 
whole conception combines beauty with use. The 
most Pleasing function in this village was a nicely built 
library and reading room which I had the privilege of 
Opening. There is a large open enclosure surrounding 
the library building provided with marble benches and 
the library itself isa memorial to the deceased wife of 
Chaudhry Lalchand. ‘hat in a place like Vishanpur 
Such an uptodate memorial should have been thought 
of shows a great advance in political education of the 
right sort. From Vishanpur we came back to Purnea 
which is the headquarters of the District where practically 
the Bihar tour was concluded with the usual functjons. ‘he 
tour really concluded at Hajipur to which I was attracted 
four years ugo by the youthful zeal of a band of 
workers thruugh whose energy a national school was 
established. Purnea District has supplied over seventeen 
thousand rupees, a part of which is earmarked for the 
Bihar (National) Vidyapith. The rost about fifteen 
thousand is for the Deshabandhu Memorial Fund. 
Throughout the Bihar tour including this sum the total 
collection for the Memorial amounted to about 50,900 
rupees, 

It is not without sorrow that Iam leaving the simple 
and ood people of Bihar. I hope, if all goes well, to 
finish the balance of the Bihar tour early next year but 
I expect that the Biharees will show much further 
progress in Khaddar and Charkha during the intervening 
months. The whole of the stock of beautiful Khaddar 
now lying in its Khaddar stores should be cleared. There 
must be many members of the A. I. S. A. enrolled and 
centres where poor people are awaiting volunteers should 
be organised for spinning. ‘The drink evil should be 
brought under control. 


M. K. G. 


To Spinners 

The Secretary A. I. S. A. writes :— 

Yarns from the 4 classes A BCD as well as 
money from Associates sre coming in. C & D denote 
Cdngress and Donation respectively. The yarns, which are 
not properly spun, or which are not properly labeled as 
to their class and which are sent under no special 
class, are regarded as clonations. 

The A & B class members sre requested to mention 
clearly whether they wish to be enrolled as Congress 
members also. 

Yarns and money will shortly be acknowledged. 

All correspondence regarding yarn or money contribn- 
tions should be addressed to 

“The Technical Department, A. I. S. A. 
Sabarmati” 
Persons wishing to have forms of application or copies 
_Of constitution should write to 
Sjt. Jawaharlal Nehro 
‘ Secy. A, I. 5S. A. 
107 Hewett Road, Allahabad 
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A Dilemma 


A friend finds himself in a dilemma. He is serving 
in an Indian concern that requires his services from 8 
a.m. to 9 ». m., I suppose witha break for dinner. 
But the employers do not prescribe the kind or the 
quality of the material of which his dress should be 
made. And by choice therefore he wears Khaddar. 
A foreign firm, however, offers him double the salary 
with fewer hours of service but will not have his dress 
made of Khaddar. Now the difficulty which faces him 
is this: If he accepts the foreign service he cannot 
only improve his material position but get enough time 
for spinning daily in which he bolieves but has to deny 
himself Khaddar-dress which he loves. If he remains 
where he is he has to slave for 12 hours, pinch himself 
and get no time for spinning. What is he todo? if 
have little hesitation in giving my opinion. Apart from 
the question of Khaddar, for a self-respecting man the 
foreigner's tempting offer is totally unacceptable for the 
simple reason that it is coupled with an undue restraint 
upon one’s liberty, especially when that restraint is 
aguinst national interest and from the facts stated is due 
to prejudice against Khaddar. On merits too, I would 
any day prefer liberty to wear Khaddar although for 
waut of time spinning may have to be sacrificed for the 
time being. If all were obliged to discard Khaddar 
spinning will have no value. ‘The virtue of spinning 
is not absolute but relative. If the product of spinning 
is not marketable it would be a wruel mockery to call 
upon millions of semi-starved men and women to spin. 
The need of the time is therefore popularisation of 
Khaddar wear. Spinning undoubtedly necessary. But 
when there is a choice between spinning and wearing 
Khaddar naturally the latter has the undisputed pre- 
ference. Spinning is required from those who want to 
add to their slender resources and that too during spare 
hours and without payments from those who have time 
to spare for giving even a few moments’ labour in that 
particular form to the nation. In the case in point 
the will to spin being there the time will certainly be 
found in “due course. Probably the correspondent 
has to go by tram or train to his office. Let him take 
the Zak/i with him and give the odd moments to it. 
There are many within my knowledge who are thus 
utilising their odd moments. I therefore hope that the 
correspondent will never, for any temptation, give up his 
Khaddar wear. I had hope that the prejudice against 
Khaddar had died down in the foreign mercantile firms. 
The European merchants in Calcutta to whom I had 
the privilege of talking showed no prejudice against 
Khaddar wear. I wish that influential Europear 
merchants who may see this paragraph will exert their 
influence to remove the prejudice reported by my corres- 
pondent. And it is high time for Indian firms to 
romodel their businesses so as to curtail the inordinately 
long hours for which their employees are detained. Tho 
world’s expericnce shows that long hours do not mean more 
but actually less work. It simply requires a little courage 
and a littlo initiative to make the much needed reform 
voluntarily aud generously—a reform that is otherwise 
bound t) come in any case. But then when it comes 
under prossure it will have lost all its grace. Shorter 
honrs for employees is a world movement which nobody 
can stop. Will not the Indian Chamber of Commerce or 
some such mercantile Association load tho way? M.K.G. 
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Practical Vedanta 
( By C. Ff, Andrews ) 


My own earlier instruction in Practical Vedanta came 
from a study of the works of Swami Ram Tirath. He 
was, if I may so call him, my teavher in this subject. 
One of his disciples asked me to write the preface to 
his collected works, called ‘Ja the woods of Self- 
Realisation”. While doing this, I was strack through- 
out by the practical way in which Swamiji treated his 
subject, and also by the spiritual strength in his daily 
life which the Vedanta doctrine gave him. He seemed 
io gain an inner power from it, which enabled him to 
go through all manner of hardship: cheerfully and 
joyfully. 


Swami Ram Tirath did another thing, which helped 
me very much indeed. For he related this doctrine of 
Practical Vedanta to the teaching of Jesus and showed 
me for the first time how truly Jesus Himself recognised 
the spirit of unity which uuderlies the teaching of 
Vedanta. This he exemplified, in quite a remarkable 
manner, by his discourse on what the Christians call, 
«The Lord’s Prayer’. In other ways, also, the Swami 
related his own teaching to that of Christ as recorded 
in the Gospels. It was a fundamental principle with 
him, that religions are not really different, but organically 
one; that it is the unity, underlying all religions, whith 
is the greatest of all things to. realise and practice,— 
just as it is essential for all true thinking to begin vith 
the unity of God. 


When I came to think out the whole subject I 
found that there are certain sides of Christian teaching 
which remarkably corroborated the teaching of Swami 
Ram Tirath. [First of all, there was the doctrine of 
Unity, which Christ Himself taught in the famous words: 
©] and My Father are one.” It should be noticed that, 
in the Greek Text of the New Testament, the word “One” 
is in the neuter, not in the masculine. Such a phrase 
corresponds with the Sanskrit words: “ Tat Tvam Asi” 
‘Thon att that’. This oneness with the Father is 
really the fountain-head of all Christ’s teachings. He 
emphasised it in a thousand ways. He also acted it 
out in practice, Compare, for instance, this passage: 
“Take no thought for the morrow. Consider the 
lilies of the field how they grow; they toil not, neither 
do they spin; and yet I say unto you that Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these, There- 
fore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which today 
is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more 
shall He clothe you, O ye of little faith ?”. 


This passage about the lilies of the field has reminded 
me more than anything else of Swami Rum Tirath’s 
own Jife. For ho took no thought for the morrow. 
He grew, in |cauty of soul, like ono of the lilies of the 
field. Ife was as happy as the birds of the air, Christ 
spoke also of a Moly Spirit, which should dwell 
in the heart: of all those who caine to Him. It was, 
he said, His own inner spirit which should bo their own 
jnnor spirit. This Moly Spirit was the divine light within 
the soul. Every true Christian belicves in this and looks for 
the Holy Spirit's guidance in all the difficulties of life. 
Here, again, I find in this Christian doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit within os the kindred teaching 10 that of tho 
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Vodanta.— Tat Tvam Asi ”—‘ Thou art that”. Wes 
bo the Christian, the Holy Spirit is God himself within 
the soul. The more I have thought over the likeness 
here to the teaching of Practical Vedanta, the more 
intimate I have fouad the connection between the 
Christian Teaching on the one hand and the Vedanta 


Teaching on the other. 


There is a third practical way in which the follower 
of Christ learns to understand the Vedanta, For 
Christ has said again and again, that He Himself - 
divinely present in all who are poor and sick and a 
need of our help. He is the ‘Daridra Narayan 
within humanity—‘* I was hungry ” Christ says, ‘and 
ye gave me food to eat; I was thirsty and ye gave me 
water to drink; I was naked and ye clothed me; I was 
sick and in prison and ye visited me; in as much a8 
ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethern ye 
did it unto me.” 


Here again, in symbolic language, but in @ practical 
form, I find the identity expressed between the Atma 
and the Paramatma, which is the ultimate 
principle of the Advaitam. There is also the direct 
motive to love and compassion and service, which carries 
forward the Vedanta ideal into the concrete world of 
reality. 


A whole field of approximation between the best 
thoughts in the West and the deepest teaching of the 
ast lies open for those who are ready to explore and 
use it for the fruitful service of mankind. 


In the United Provinces, there is a large aréa of 
very fertile soil called the Doab. It forms the intervening 
country between the two great rivers of the Jumnua and 
the Ganges before they meet at Prayag. This vast 
area depends for its perennial fertility upon the canals 
which have been cut for irrigation between the two 
rivers on either side. Similarly, the two great rivers 
of relizious thought, which have their scurces far apart 
in the West and East, are surely approximating today. 
Christian thought on the one hand, and Hindu Buddhist 
thought on the other, are drawing nearer and nearer to 
their true Prayag in the future. We ourselves in this 
generation can help forward that approximation by 
cutting cross-channels of inter-connexion between them, 
which shall fertilise the Doab of the modern 
mind of man. 
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Notes 
Woo! or Cotton 


A friend enquires whether the hill tribes who never 
use cotton, who have plenty of wool and who always 
wear woolen clothing can become members of the 
Congress by spinning and sending woolen yarn in stead 
of cotton yarn. ‘I'ne hillsmen can 
wool yarn and become C ngres3 members. 
is not on cotton, but on handspinning. .\nd I do hope 
that Congressmen who aro.working in the  IlIills will 
enroll as many wool spinners as they can for both the 
Congress and the All-India; Spinners’ Association. 

A Spinner’s Difficulty 
A correspondent writes : ‘The postage required for sending 
yarn subscription to the A. I. S. A. is greater than the 
value of yarn to basent. Is there no way of saving this 
cost ? Mast all packets be registered ? Or if not, may 
they be sent ‘not-paid’?’ This objection was considered 
when in terms of the Ahmedabad resolution yarn had 
to be sent to the All-ladia Khadi Board. It is im- 
possiblo to save the postage in its entirety at the present 
moment or at any moment altogether. Dut much may 
be saved even now. Itegistration of packets containing 
yarn is totally unnecessary. 1t would not, however, do 
to send ‘not-paid’ packets. ‘The postage mu3t be borne 
by the senders; but there is no reason why every ono 
should send his or her yarnseparately. Ia every village 
or strect wherever members may be living within easy 
reach of one another one party should collect all the 
yarn at one place and send tho whole of it in one 
parcel. ‘his can be easily arranged by somo one 
taking the initiative and making himself responsible. 
Then again it is not obligatory to send the yearly 
subscription in twelve instalments. ‘Those who haye got 
ample leisure may spin their twelve thousand in one 
month and send the whole in onc parcel or, it may be 
sent in as many instalments as is convenient. ‘The 
questioa then arises what will become of the idea of 
spinning regularly evory day. Regular spinning should be 
done although the subscription may be paid and yarn 
thus spun may bo aotilised for one’s 
The obligation of regular spinning is distinct from the 
obligation of sonding twelve thousand yards of self- 
spun yarn. And it is necessary in the interest of 
national economy to spia twelve thousand yards in the 
ynickest possible time so us so save postage. I hopo 
after some time arrangements will be mado for establish- 
sing receiving depots in suitable centres so as to 
avoid postage. 


cortainly send 
The emphasis 


own personal use. 


One Thousand Rupees Prize 

A text book on Cow-Protection has been found to 
bo a necessity. An American friend who is interesting 
himself in the question of cow protection wanted me to 
supply him with a book upon it. I failed to find for 
him a volume that would give him all the information 
that he needed. 1 therefore approached Sjt. Revasbanker 
Jagjivan and asked him whether he would issue a prize for 
a Cow-Protection essay. Jie has kindly consented to pay 
one thousand rupees for the best cssay on the subject. 
The terms are that the essay should be delivered at 
Satyagraha Ashram, Salbarmati to the Secretary All-India 
Cow Protestion Association on or before March dist 1926. 
It may be in Wnglish, Sankrit or Hindi. It should deal 
with the origia, meaning and implications of cow 
protection quoting texts in support. It should contain 
an examination of the Shastras and find whether there 
is any prohibition in the Shastras for conducting 
dairies and tanneries by Associations interested in cow 
protection. It should trace the history of cow protection 
in India and methods adopted to achieve it from time 
to time. It should contain statistics giving the number 
of cattle in India and examine tbe question of pasture 
land and the effect of the Govetnment policy about 
pasture land in India and suggest remedy to be adopted 
for securmg cow protection. I am inviting Acharaya 
Anandshaker Dhruva and Sjt. C. V. Vaidya to allow them: 
selves to ba appointed judges of the ossays to be received. 
Tho terms of competition are subject to change within a 
fortnight from the date of publication so as to sllow me to 
receive the opinions of friends interested in Cow Protection 
from the standpoint of the All-India Cow Protection 
Association. And if no change is announced within that 
fortnight the foregoing terms may be regarded as final. 
Forthcoming Congress 

Cawnpore has beon experiencing, but also fortunately 
overcoming, exceptional cifficulties in its preparations for 
tho forthcoming Coagress. The difficulty about finally 
securing the plot of land reyuired has been only just 
settled. It has dom¢stic quarrels also. Dr. Mararilal 
and his Committee will, I hope, get all the assistance 
they may need, whother in mon or money. Success 
of a Congress Scssion largely depends upon the 
applieation, intelligence, tact and resourcefulness of thoga 
who cdémposo the Reception Sommittes, and the 
Committec’s success depends upon the active vo-operation 
and goodwill of local people. I hope that the women of 
Jawppore will remember that it is a daughter of India 
who is to preside over tho deliberations of the Congress 
for the first time in its long and chequered history. 1 
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hope that there will be an able corps of women 
volunteers ministering to the needs and the comforts of 
the female delegates and visitors who may be expected 

to attend the Congress in larger numbers than before. 
For Members A. I. S. A. 

I propose to publish from week to week, or at longer 
intervals if the A. I. S. A. is unable to supply weekly, 
names of members who may send their quota. This 
will be the only receipt issued by the Association. The 
plan will not only ensure accuracy but save postage and 
some portion of routine work at the Central Office. 
Those who do not find their names acknowledged in thede 
columns should complain directly to the Central Office. In 
sending their yarn members should take care to give 
their full name, full address including the Talika and 
the Congress province, the class of membership and 
whether the momber desires to become a member of tho 
Congress or not. It should be noted that no extra 
subscription is necessary for the Congress. Thus sending 
of 2,000 yards of self-spun yarn entitles the sender if so 
desired to becomo enrolled as member of the Congress 
as also of the Association. There shonld be also 
a card attached to every hank of yarn containing the 
number of yards, the measurement of the winter, the 
weight, the count, the variety of cotton used and 
whether the yarn is spun on a wheel or ona Takli. 
If members will take care to send in those particulars 
aceurately they -will save a large amount o/ national time. 

Spurious Khadi 

A friend sends me a pictorial card taken from spurious 
Khadi woven in one of the Indian mills. It has printed 
upon it a Charkha with a basket full of slivers and a 
few bobbins with yarn wound upon them lying in front. 
My correspondent tells me that such imitation Khaddar 
is manufactured in almost all the Indian mills and such 
stuff is sent here by Japan also. He adds that poor people 
who know that they should wear Khaddar when they sec 
a Charkha stamp upon it and upon applying at the shops 
have stuff looking like Khaddar given to them, unquestion- 
ingly buy it and flatter themselves with the belief that 
they have done something towards the alleviation of 
the economic distress of India. It is a thoussnd pities that 
mill-owners should lack all patriotic fervour and in orJer 
to swell dividends, or, may be now, to be able to keep 
the mills going, pay no regard to the national will. 
And yet people are not wanting who expect with the 
assistance of Indian mills to achieve the boycott of 
foreign cloth. The tremendous mistake underlying such 
belief consists in supposing that the mill industry can 
ovor bo utilised for the national purpose before Khaddar has 
attained a proper commorcial footing. 1 doubt not that 
one day all the mills will fall in a line with the groat 
national purpose; but that time will not come before 
Khaddar can hold its own against the whole world, in 
other words, before the tational taste has undergone 
such a revolution that tho goncral body of people would 
refuse to wear anything but Khaddar an they will 
haye been so far educated as to be able without diffi- 
culty {o distinguish detween real Khaddar and the }aso 
imitation. 

Change of Address 

All communications intended for the All-India Cow 
Protection Association should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Association at Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati 
and not at Bombay. M. K. G. 
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Cutch Impressions 

The visit to Cutch was undertaken from a desire to 
soe that country of the enterprising businessmen and 
the philanthropic merchant princes among whom Gandhi- 
ji claims numerous friends in Bombay, rather than with 
the view of tackling or even investigating into the 
numerous abuses attributed from the Press and platform 
to that isolated State. For long is the tale of woe of 
the Cutchies, and ever since the projected visit was 
announced in the papers Gandhiji’s correspondence haa 
been inundated with letters about Cutch, But of these 
later. Suffice it to say that we havo been hearing the 
same tale ever since we lunded in the deserted-looking 
port of Mandvi and drove through tho bleak dusty 
country to Bhuj, the cipital town. 

Cutch is co-terminus with Kathiawad and the conser 
vatism of the pcople is here even more hide-hound than 
in Kathiawad. Gandhiji’s first enccunter was therefore 
with these conservative forces. The readers of loung 
India will remember the story of Mangrol narrated in 
my Kathiawal impressions some months ago. That 
experience was repeated on the very first day ot arrival 
in Catch, though here it was distinctly pleasing and of 
an encouraging and far-reaching character. The story 
is briefly told. There was a public address of course 
attended by all that the lavish hospitality of the Cutchies 
could conceive. They could have been discreetly rilent 
about things where they knew they were on unsure and 
delicate ground. But that would be poor courtesy. So 
they eulogised Gandhiji’s services in the cause of the 
untouchables, stated that their relations with them were 
quite all right and requested Gandhiji to give them the bene- 
fit of his advice as to what more they could do in the 
direction. But in flat contradiction of all these senti- 
ments, the ‘ untouchables’ were confined to a remote, 
safe corner ef the meeting! That wes also the story 
at Mangrol. But later happenings there had fore- 
warned Gaudhiji and he therefore administered to the 
people in Cutch a warning more solemn and profound. 
‘I should not mince matters’ he said, ‘I have been 
calling myself an untouchable and a sweeper, not outof 
arrogance, Or ignorance, or because I am Westerniscd, 
but because I may serve them all the better on that 
account. The Western influenc: had nothing to do 
with my views about untouchability. They are the 
deliberate conviclions of a man born and bred up in a 
purely orthodox Hindu atmosphere and tradition, of a 
man who had practised Hindu religious teaching, by 
actually imitating his orthodox parents, of a man who 
had triod to study the human body as much as_ the 
Dweller of that tabernacle, of a man who had given 
years of study to the Shastras in perfect faith and 
devotion, of a man who had wandered throughout the 
length and breadth of India, discussing the matter with 
shastris and pandits, and who was more confirmed in his 
views as a result. You should have counted with them, 
when you invited me, Jat even if you fecl to-day that you 
have made a mistake in inviting a man of such yiews, 
you can still retrace your steps, and courteously send 
me back. I assure you J thall appreciate it and not 
misunderstand it. You must know that whilst I would 
feel really honoured if you excluded me, I should feel 
deeply hurt if you excluded those friends. I can no 
moro bear to bo presont in a place whoro thoy are 
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slighted or insulted, than a devoted student of Rama- 
yana can bear to stay in a place where the name of 
Rama is dragged in the miro. Pray, therefore, either 
permit them to come and sit with you, or permit me to 
go and sit amongst them. ‘The cordon that you have 
drawn goes right against the grain of my being. Either 
remove that cordon or put me with these my brothers. 
But mind you, I want you to do what you do with the 
courage of your conviction, and-not to please me. If you 
exclude me I assure you I ¢hall congratulate you on 


your courage and your instinct of self-preservation. But 
if you admit the ‘untouchubles’, I adjure you to 
do so with the maturest deliberation, so that 


you might not later have to be in the sorry plight of 
those people at Mangrol who after I left them recanted 
their views and expiated for their sins. Let this be the 
first object lesson to you in Satyagraha,’ 


The warning went home and when the vote was 
taken, one could not but he struck with the deliberation 
which was manifest in the voting. here was a slight 
majority for the orthodox view, and with perfect pride 
and pleasure Gandhiji asked for permission to go and 
address them now from amongst the ‘untonchables’. 
There was not the least flutter as the table was quietly 
removed by the volunteers beyond the cordon, and in 
a few minutes the meeting was listening to Gandhiji 
addressing them from the new platform. It was a pure 
triumph of Satyagraha asthe next day’s meeting showed. 
For Gandhiji after having congratulaled them on the 
courage of their conviction, had laid down the law for 
all future meetings, ‘No cordons. Reserve spaces, if you 
like, for the orthodox as you have reserved accommo- 
dation on railway trains for }uropeans and Anglo- 
Indians. I conld bear to address a meeting from where 
the ‘untouchables’ wero entirely excluded, but not one 
where they sat with the ban of insult and inferiority.’ 
The evening happenings were uvique in the history of 
the quiet peninsula and stirred the very foundations of 
society. ‘The orthodox sections sat in solemn conclave 
holdiag mic-night delikeratiors and concerting measures 
for the next day. And the result? It was an ayeeable 
‘surprise. A meagre attendance was expected, but instead 
of that thousands flocked, quietly taking their seats in 
blocks for and against ‘ untouchables’ according to their 
convictions. ‘lhere was hardly two fcet of space dividing 
these blocks, end a stranger could hardly feel any 
difference bat for the labels which wero posted in front 
of the blocks. There was perfect order, and the namber 
of Brahmins and others who sat with the ‘ untouchables ’ 
was even greater than ia the previuus evening's meeting. 
I expect this to havo far reaching results not only in 
Cutch but outside the confines of Catch. The people 
have themselves laid down the law which whilst it 
respects the susceptibilities of every one, will surely 
though imperceptibly break the cpprobrious barrier. 


So the people were weighed and nct found wanting 
in ona matter at ary rate. Thero was, however, another 
in which the test was tho same, but the result could ba 
judged only later. That was the mattcr of their woos. 
The address hed invited Gandhiji to advise the ruler ard 
the roled as to their mutual dut’es and obligations. 
There was a discreet and yct a sieaking reticerce atout 
the woes—so terrible is the fear of the Maharao! In 
Kathiawad some of the rulers had attended the popular 
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moctings, the l)iwans had done so almost every where. 
Bat there was hardly an officer of note present at the 
meeting ! Tho inference was obyious, and Gandhiji’s work 
in the second part of his reply to the address which he 
gave from the new platform was easy. ‘If every raler 
was a Ravana—a tyrant, my obvious daty would be to 
unfurl the banner of revolt egainst all government.’ 
But there were Ramas a3 well as Ravanas, and that 
fact had kept him from landing in the bog of anarchy. 
The Shastras wero cloqnent about the essentials of a 
good sovercign, and their history was not devoid of 
instances of virtuous sovereigns. It is therefore that he 
inculcated upon them the necessity of regard and even 
revererca for a sovereign who was good, who abstained 
from drink and vice, who dreamt and thought of nothing 
but the welfare of his people, whom the honour of every 
woman in the land was as sacred and inviolate as that 
of his owa wife, mother or sister. But to-day such rulers 
wore few and far between. Their private and public life 
was as much full of vice as that of the ruled. It was 8 
tale of mntual repercussion. He had heard of numerous 
abuses in the State whcse hospitality he was enjoying, 
but he had not had the privilege of audience of the 
Ruler, and he could therefore fay nothing as regards 
those particular grievances. But the remedy was clear 
and obvious. ‘Have the courage of your conviction. It is 
as much your duty as your right -to express your 
thonghts with freedom truth and courtesy. If you fail in 
that obvious duty remember the truth of the 
English adage that a people got the government they 
deserved. ‘As the iuler, so the ruled’ is our political 
maxim, bat the converse is no less true. Your primary 
duty-—more so of people known for their enterprise—is 
therefore to gather up courage in both the hands and 
place your grievancss before the Mabarao. I can assure 
ycu that there is no abuse that can stand before the 
cleansing torrent of the 7'riveni of Truth, Determination 
and Love.’ 


The advice was listened to with patient attention, 
and the result of the wkolesome shock that their supine- 
ness has received has yet to be seen; In the mean 
while Gacdhiji has had the privilege of an interview 
with tho Maharao. He told the next day's meeting that 
whilst he cculd not obyicusly tell them what passed 
betwoen him and tho Maharao ke must cxpress his 
gratefuloess that His Highness had heard him with 
patient attention on every oae of the points that he 
pleced keforo him, and he would tell them that he had 
kept nothing back, that he placed beforo tho Ruler 
overy c:mplaint that had come to his ears. That was 
not the first tims that he had exercised such privilege 
with a ruling chi-f. He had done so on every similar 
occasion before, and he would assure them that it was 
nothing but truth couched in the most courteous 
languege that compelled attention, und they could do 
nothing better than copy his example in that respect. 


There was a heart io heart chat with the Cuatchies 
at tbat meeting about other matters cf vial importance, 
but I must reserve it for my next letter. 


Let me mention ia passing that an appeal for 
funds for the Deshbandhu Memorial and for Cow-protection 
had a ready response. The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee Mr. Mansang Kachrebhai sub3cribed Rs. 10,000 
for the Memorial and Rs. 2,500 for Cow-proteotion and 
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a few hundreds more collected in the meeting.: A 
notable contribution is of Rs. 500 by a Khoja gontleman 
for Cow-protection. M. D. 


Young India 


Interrogatories 
( By M. A. Gandhi) 


Whilst I was at Lucknow the sub-editor of the 
Indian Daily Telegraph handed me some interrogatories 
for my answer. Thoy are rather interesting. I there- 
fore reproduce the most important of them with my 
answers. 

1, Do you propose to launch mass civil dis- 
obedience within one year, or within any specified 
time ? 

I entertain no present hope of being able to laurch 
mass ciyil disobedience within any measurable distance 
of time. 

2. Do you believe in the dictum ‘the end justifies 

the means’ ? 
I have never believed in the dictum. 

3. A year ago it was reported that you intended 
to launch civil disobedience, ‘and once launched you 
would go on with it, even if sporadic violence occurred. 
Absolute non-violence being impossible on the part 
of the masses, will you now take the risk of a 
modicum of violence (minimum, so far as it lies in 
your power ) and launch civil disobedience ? 


What I said a year ago and what I irish to repeat now 
is that whatever step 1 may take now will be, I hope, 
not conditional, but absolute and irrevocable. Whenever 
I have suspended civil disobedience 1 have done so not 
by reason of any outbreak of violence, but upon the 
discovery of such violence as had been initiated or 
encouraged by Congressmen who should have known 
better. Any outbreak of violence would not bave brought 
about suspension, as, for instance, the Moplah outbreak. 
Bat Chauri Chaura did for the simple reason that 
persons connected with the Congress were involved in it, 

4. In the Calcutta Riot case, you laid the blame 
at the door of the Hindus. The Marwadi Association 
or some Hindu organisation challenged your verdict 
and produced evidence to prove the guilt of the 

Moslems in giving sufficient cause for provocation to 

the Hindus. Yoa promised to publicly modify your 

verdict if you found your previous opinion mistaken. 

Will you now publicly modify ycur previous verdict ? 

I have seen nothing to modify my previous verdict. 

6. You have consented to accept address from 
the Muncipal Board ( which is now in the hands of 
the Swarajist Party) but you have avoided addross 
from the Hindu Sabha. Why do you make this 
invidious distinction against a body which represents 
the Hindu community, to which you belong ? 

I have never avoided address 
Hindu Sabha. 
would gladly 


from the Lucknow 
On the contrary I told them that I 
accept their address when I paid a 
visit to Lucknow. The Swarajist Municipality approached 
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me later and -pressed me to accept its address even 
whilst I was passing through Lucknow. ‘The Hindu 
Sabha might have done likewise. ‘There was no 
question of avoidance. I simply thonght that the 
Sabha would not want to present mo with an address 
whilst I was merely passing through Lucknow specially as 
the Sabha had desired to discuss with mo the Iindu- 
Muslim tension in Lucknow. It will be remembered that 
I gladly accepted the Hindu Sabha address in Sitapur. 

6. The Aminabad Park Arati-Namaz question is 
hanging fire for more than a year. Will you kindly 
give your decision, if both parties promise to abide 
by it? 

I have dealt with this matter in my U. P. Notes. 

7. As a Hindu, what,is your candid opinion about - 
the questioa ? 

I have no opinion, as I do not know the facts. If 
I had made up my mind beforehand I could not consent 
to arbitrate even if both the partics were willing to 
abide by my award, 

8. Hindus never object to Moslem music during 
Mohurrum, or at any time. Why should Moslems 
object to Ilindu music ? Are the Hindus not entitled 
to safeguard their religious rights by every means ? 
This question deals with two questions of fact about 

which I know nothing. As to the third part of the 
question Hiudus are entitled to dofend their relig.ou3 
rights not by cvery means but by every irathful, and in 
my Opinion, non-violent means, 

%, At Patna two kidnapped Hindu girls were 
prodaced before you. As a Hindy, what steps-you 
advise the Hindus to take against the growing evil 
of kidnapping thronghout India ? 

I dealt with this delicate question last week. 

10, Are not the Hindus justified in organising 
themselves, not for any aggres.ive action against 
moslems or others, but four safeguarding their religions 
rights and stamping out such evils as. kidnapping 
etc. as aiso for the physical, social moral and 
material advancement of the Hindu community ? 

I do not suppose any body can possibly object to the. 
organisation such as the question mentions, I certainly 
do not object. 

11, Maulana Shaukat Ali sent a message through 
you to the Bihar Khilafat Conference. If Lala 
Lajpat Rai or Pandit Malaviya send a message through 
you to a Hinda Conference, will you have any 
Objection to it ? 

Maulana Shaukat Ali never sent throngh me any 
message to the Bihar Khilafat Conference; but if he had, 
T would certainly have carried any message from him, 
provided it was unobjectionable. And I should certainly 
carry out a similar commission entrusted to me by 
Pandit Malaviyaji or Lala Lajpat Rai. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 

4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Scriptural 
Prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati 
at the morning and evening congrogations, Printed in 


Deva Nagari characters, 368 Pages, Prico three annas, 
Postage one anna. 


Superior Edition (Tastefully bound in Khaddar, with 
roundod corners.) Annas 10. ° 


Apply to :—Manager, Young India, Ahmedabad, 
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U. P. Notes 
A Rickety Platform 


At Hajipur my Bihar tour ended. Ii was all orderliness 
and noiselessness at Ilajippr.  ‘hongh | was lodged 
in the national school huts in front of which tho hugo 
public mecting took place, the voluntcers were disciplined 
and the crowds were previously intormed through notices 
and otherwise that 1 was ill-able to bear the strain of 
noise, rush and tho touching of fect. In spite of, there- 
fore, there being hundreds of men crowding round the 
school premises 1 had perfect quiet. Of all the national 
Schools in Bihar this is perhaps the best managed and 
the best manned, Janaldhari Babu, a non-cooperaling 
Vakil with a character of great beauty, beiny the 
principal. ‘I'here was a parse, too, of nearely Rs, 5,000 
at Hajipur. With this pleasant ending and the cere- 
mony at Sonepur of opening a Seyashram chiefly for the 
purpose of attending to the comfort and requirements 
of thousands of visitors who annually flock to sonepur 
in connection with a unique fair that takes place there 
every full moon day of the first month of the Hindu 
year and which draws the finest horses, elephants and 
cattle to the Sonepur fair, the Bihar tour ended and I 
entered l. 1., Ballia being the first place. 

ho travel to Ballia although requirmg only four 
hours was most trying. The meeting thero was a 
terrible ordeal and a contrast to all I had seen and 
experienced in Bihar. It was a slow that carried 
me tO Ballia from Chhapra, There wore stations every 


train 


few minutes, Vast crowds gathered at every 
station and made a _ most noisy demonstration 
which the volunteers were unable to control. 
lL know that it was all blind and _— excessive 
affection. I was to have gone to Ballia in 1921, I 


' was unable to do so then. The people, therefore, were 
almo:t incredulous, but when I actually did go there, 
they became delirious with joy. The volunteers could 
keep no control. As soen, however, as I could get them 
to listen to me, and understand my appeal for the 
Deshabandhu Memorial Fund, they paid freely. At 
Baila itself the crowd at the station was most un- 
manageable.. Rey. Mr. Perill, of the American Mission 
had kindly brought his car to the platform which I 
could reach with the greatest difficulty tut which alone 
made it possible to pats unhurt through the pressing 
crowd. [rom the station, we went dircctly to the public 
meeting. There was a huge and lofty platform which, 
I saw at a glence, had been erected by an smateur atd 
was wholly unsafe for the number of persons which the 
floor space could accommedate and for which it was 
intended. There were nearly seven addresses. All the 
members connected with these should naturally have 
been on the platform. ‘Lhe stairs leading to the plat- 
form were shaky, slippery and unsafe. The platform 
swung to and fro when anybody walked on it. It could 
hardly bear the weight of ten people and it was 
dangerous even for one person at a time to walk on 
some parts of it. The chairman at once recognised that 
if a tragedy were to be avoided, all bat myself should 
remove themselves from the platform. So they gently 
hurried down, leaving Rajendra Vsabu in charge of me. 
Those who were to read the addresses came one at a 
time and inspite of these precautions it was not at all 
certain that the whole structuro might not come down 


-curriculum entirely. 


at any moment. This was by no means my first 
experience of a dangerously weak platform. I recall at 
least two accidents. This was tho weakest I had seen. The 
very appearance was enough for an ordinary trained eye 
to detect the weakness, but those in charge had no 
experience and ocvidently the man who was entrusted 
with the erection had none. Let this Ballia instance 
be a warning to Congress workers all over, that they 
should not attempt ambiticus platforms, or when they 
do they shonld leavo the erection to trained men who 
know what they are doing. 


The meeting too was almost uncontrollable by the 
volunteers. The noise continned whilst the addresses 
were being read, bnt in spite of it all they observed perfect 
silence when I appealed to them to give me a hearing. 
I deduced from this fact the conclusion that a little 
previous preparation as in Bihar would have produced 
the samc results and I wonld have done much more 
substantial work at Ballia than I was able to do, What 
is wanted is quict and sustained work. Ballia possesses 
some very good workers, and it is possible to make it 
a greater centre of activity. 1 know that the people of 
Ballia are patient and long suffering. ‘Theirs was no 
mean Sacrifice in 1921-22, 

Kashi Vidyapith " 

From Ballia we went to Benares where we had to 
change for Lucknow on our way to Sitapur. There 
was a halt of five hours in Benares. Babu Bhagwan Das 
took the opportunity of arranging a meeting of students 
of the Kashi Vidyapith. fe took me also to see the 
good work in spinning and weaving done by the middle 
schools conducted by the Municipality. Their work, it 
will be remembered, was started by Prof. Ramdas Gour, 
and it has been since continued. Both Zaki: and the 
spinning wheel are at work in the school. The expri- 
ment may fairly be claimed to be a success. At the 
Vidyapith 1 was shown the workshop. Its growing 
feature is its carpentary department. The spinning 
wheel cannot be claimed to have prospered in the 
Vidyapith. I had occssion in my speech to say to the 
students and the professors that if they had no faith in 
the spinning whecl they should remove it from their 
It was xo use giving ita place 
because it was the fashion to consider it part of. national 
activity. Time had arrived when every national institu- 
tion worth the name had to evolve its educational policy 
and to progecute it even in spite of opposition and 
indifference. 


At Lucknow 
From Benares we went to Lucknow, where there was 
a halt of over three hours. There the Lucknow 


Municipality did me the honour of presenting me with an 


address which wes written in choice high-flowa Urdu, 
Special care was taken to make the language as difficalt 
as possible for a simple man like me, not belonging 
to U. P., to uaderstand. Most difficult Persian and 
Arabic words wero used and it teemed as if every word 
of Sanskrit origin or word spoken by the -crowd. was 
deliberately excluded. Naturally, therefore, I was supplied 
with an English translation. I, therefore, told the 
Municipality that it was not possible for me to con- 
gratulate it on its high-flown Urdu. I believe in a 
national language for inter-provinéial commerce but that 
lenguage could neither be Lucknaty Urdu nor Sanskritised 
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Hindi, It must be Hindustani, a combination of words 


generally spoken by the Urdu-knowing and the Hindi- 
knowing public, a langaago easily understood by Hindus 
and Mu3almans alike. The Municipality of Lucknow is 
essentially a Swarajist Municipality. It has a record of 
work in no way inferior to that of its predecossor3s. But 
I told my audience that it would bs improper to be 
satisfied with merely coming to the standard of its 
predecessors. Congressmen wherever they capture an 
institution should be alle to show a better record, and 
it was therefore a matier for thought that the l.uchoow 
roads were sO bad a3 they were. If want of funds was 
the cause, the excuse was inadmissible as Congressmen were 
expected to take up the spade and the shovel and repair 
the roads by their voluntary labour. I congratulated 
the Municipality on its experiments in dairying, but I 
warned them agsinst being satisfiel until they could 
supply cheap and pure milk to the population within 
their jurisdiction. 

The address of the Municipality was disercetly silent 
about the Hindu-Muslim question. Speaking, however, 
amongst friends (most of the councillors whether Hindus 
or Mnsalmans were friends whom I knew )I could not 
ignor, the question and therefore spoke upon the 
growing tension between the two parties. I suggested 
that whatever happened in other parts of India Lucknow 
at least should be able to compose the differences and 
to achieve a unity unbreakablo under any strain and 
irrespective of what happened in other parts of India. 


1 had time too to pay a flying visit to its Women’s 
College. This is a college conducted by the American 
Mission said to be the oldest institution of its kind in 
all Asia. I saw there girls drawn from almost every 
part of Judia, They flocked round me to get my 
autograph in their autograph books. I have scared away 
many autograph-mongers by mentioning the condition 
under which I generally give my autograph, and that 
is that the applicants should promise to wear Khaddar 
and spin regularly. [ mentioned the conditions to the 
girls. Nothing daunted, they readily made the promise 
which the lady suparintendent hes assured me she would 
see was religiously kept. 


In Sitapur 


From Lucknow we motored to Sitapur reaching there 
about 10 p.m. SBefore reaching my quarters I had 
to attend a meeting of the Hindu Sabha to receive its 
address. In reply to the address I said that I hardly 
deserved it because I had done nothing for the Sabha as 
such; on the contrary I had even criticised, though in a 
perfectly friendly spirit, some of its activities; but I 


accepted the address as I yielded to no one in my, 


devotion to Hinduism. I said further that all re‘igious 
activity was of true servica only in so far as it adhered 
to truth and non-violence in their fulress. | From the 
Hindu Ssbha meeting I was teken to a public meeting 
where there was to be an address of the Manicipality. 
The next day I visited in company with the Ali Brothers 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan Conference. ‘The 
Presidential eddress admirable in many respects had 
scrupulously avoided tho use cf words of Persian or 
Arabic origin. In my speech therefore I was obliged 
to reiterate the views [ expressed in the reply to tho 
Lucknow Municipality address, Highly artificials and 
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Sankritised Hindi is as avoidable a8 highly 
Persianised Urdu. Both tho specches are unintelligble 
to the masses, I have accepted Hindustani as a 
common mediam because it is understood by over 
20 crores of the pesple of India, ‘This is not the 
artificial Lucknayi Urdu or the Sammelani Hindi. And 
one would expect at least a Sammelan address to be such 
as would be understood by both Hindus and Musalmans 
of the common type. The animal who if he pronounces 
the name Ishwar dreads to pronounce the name Ahuda 
or the one who would pronounce the name Ahuda at every 
{urn hut would regard it as sinful to utter tke name 
Ishwar is not an attractive being. I reminded the 
audience too that Hindi propaganda in U. P. could only 
consist in improving the literature and creating an at- 
mesphere for the advent of a Hindi Rabindranath and 
that the Sammelan should devote its attention outside 
U. P. to popularising Hindustani speech and by publishing 
standard works of other languages in Devanagri 
character. Maulana Mahomed Ali emphasised my first 
point by remarking that if Hindustani speech requircd 
an artificial stimulus in the home of its birth the attempt 
to make it the common medium had better be given up. 
In the afternoon there was the conference presided over 
by Maulana Shaukat .\li. His address which was a thesis 
on Hindu-Muslim Unity wound up with an exhortation 
on Charkha and Khaddar. I was called upon to follow 


‘him and therefore took up the theme the Manlana had 


just introduced. I showed the necossity of the Charkha. 
and Khaddar and ended with my reasons for helping the 
Patna decision which J contended was not a forced 
growth but an exact indication of Congress public opinion. 
Pandit Motila'ji who followed me took up the Patna - 
resolution and exp'ained it in detail and whilst reiterating 
his own belief in the Charkha and Khaddar said that 
the Congress could not be thoroughly representative of 
tlie people unless it became predominantly political. After 
passing Panditji’s resolution confirming the Patna decision 
and approving the formation of the Spinner’s Association, 
the delegates went to the Gujarati pandal to partake of 
light refreshments that were provided by the Gujarati 
merchants who were domiciled in Sitapur. 


My tour in U. P. if it may be so-called was wound 
up with a long and hearty discussion with a Hindu Sabha 
deputation that had come from Lucknow specially to 
confer with me on the Hinda-Muslim tensien in Lucknow. 
I told them that I had not gone back on my under- 
taking to arbitrate upon their dispntes. I told them 
that I had offered to hear the eviderce last year in 
Delhi but I told them that now under the changed 
conditions neither party might care to subm‘t the matters 
in dispute to me. Bat that if they did I would gladly 
make time even to go to Lucknow and arbitrate. On 
ihe deputation telliog me that the Hindus would like 
me to arbitrate I advised them to approach the 
Musalmans and let me know if the responsible men of 
both the parties were prepared to abido by my award, 


Thus ended my tcur in Bihar and U, P. At the time 
of writing these notes I find n.yself ia Cutch where I 
have Mahadeo Desai with me to take up the burden of 
wriling down the rotes of the interesting experinces of 
th's weird secluded land. 


M. K. G. 
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Municipal Life 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The fashion that seems now to have become perma- 
nent of presenting prominent Congressméa with addresses 
by Municipalities and Local Boards has resulted in my 
coming in touch with the working of Municipalities 
almost all over India. I have come to the conclusion 
from my observation of so many Municipalities that the 
greatest problem they have to tackle is sanitation, I 
am aware that it is astupendous problem. Some of the 
national habits are bad beyond description, and yet 60 
ingrained as to defy all human effort. Wherever I go 
this insanitation obtrudes itself upon my gave in some 
shape or another.. In the Punjab and Sind in total disregard 
of the elementry Jaws of health we dirty our terraces 
and roofs breeding billions of disease-producing microbes 
and founding colonies of flies. Down south we do not 
hesitate to dirty our streets, and early inthe morning it 
is impossible for any one in whom the sense of decency 
is developed to walk through the streets which are lined 
with peopie performing functions of natura which are 
meant to be performed in seclusion and in spots which 
human beings need not ordinarily tread. In Bengal the 
same tale in varying form has to ba told; the same pool 
in which people have washed their dirt, their pots, and in 
which cattle have drunk, supplies drinking water. And 
here in Catch men and women think nothing of repeating 
the performance I have seen in Madras. These are not 
ignorant people; they are not illiterate; many have 
travelled even beyond the borders of India. They 
ought to know better; but they do not. And nobody 
worries about giving them an education in the elements 
of fanitation. I1t is, or should be, one of the privileges 
of Municipalities and Local Boards to make it their chief 
concern io cradicate insanitation within their limits. If 
we are to live in cities, if we are to live an organised 
life, if we are to grow in health and wisdom—we shall 
have to get 1id of insanitation some day or other. The 
sooner we do so the better, Let us not postpone every- 
thing till Swaraj is attaincd. Some things ro doubt 
will only ba done when that much-wished-for event 
has happencd. But it will never happen if we do not 
do the many things which can be done to-day as 
easily as under Swaraj, and which are signs of 
corporate and civilised national life. No institution 
can handle this problem better and more speedily 
than our Municipalities. ‘hey have, co far as I 
am aware, all the powers they this 
Girectiop; and they can get more, if necessary. Only 
the will is often wanting. It is not recognised that o 
Municipality does not doserve to exist which does not 
possess model closets and where streets and Janes are 
not scrupulously clean all the hours of the day and 
the night. Bot the reform cannot be brought 
about without infinite application on the part of members 
of Municipalities and Local Boards, To think of all tho 
Municipalities in the aggregate and to wait till every 
one has begun tho work is indefinitely to postpone the 
reform. et those who have got the will and the ability 
commence the reform in right carnest now, and tho 
rest will follow. 

It is with this end in view that I reproduce 
‘elsewhere 1 translation of a hvmourously — written 
lettor by Dr. Hariprasad Dosai of Ahmcdubad ond 


necd in 
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published recently in Navajivan. The Manicipality of 
Ahmedabad has taken up the problem _ seriously. 
Ahmedabad is an exceptionally difficult town to deal 
with from the sanitary standpoint. It is unclean, I 
have not gcen a more unclean city. Its pé’s are seething 
with stench and dirt. The superstitions and pre- 
judices 1o be overcome are immense. Insanitation has 
acquired an almost religious sanction. Even the doctrine 
of Ahimsa is invoked in favour of dirty habits! I invite 
the reader to carefully peruse the translation. He will 
then appreciate the difficulties that face the réformer 
in Ahmedab:d. Not many volunteers ara to be had for 
this thankl«ss and difficult work. The reader will note 
too that it is being done by the commis.ioners who are 
interested in making Ahmedabad a model city in point 
of sanitation. They are doing their work ontside office 
hours and partly as a labour of Jove. No Municipality 
necd expect any brilliant result, if it is to be satisfied 
With mere routine work issuing instructions to its executive 


officer. Myvery Monicipal commissioner will have to 
become a self-constituted scavenger in the city under 
his care if the citics of India are to become fit to live 


in for the poorest people in a decent sanitary condition. 


Sanitation in Ahmedabad 


The following is the letter referred to in the above 
article, by Dr. Hariprasad Desai, one of the members of the 
Sanitary Committee, Ahmedabad Municipal Board :— 

One tenth of the city of Ahmedabad has been.swept 
up, 155 out of the 1500 Péls* in the city having been 
swept clean. At this rate we hope to finish the whole 
city in ten to twelve months. 


The Municipality has placed entirely at my disposal 
all the paraphernalia of the Sanitary Department. The 
Municipal sweepars sweep every. little corner clean of 
all refuse and rubbish of on an average ten pols daily. 
The number of these sweepers is five hundred. But 
there is a daily average of about a hundred absentees on 
account of illness or other work, and about a hundred 
are engaged in the disposal of refuse. Thus three 
hundred Sweepers have to tackle the dirt and rubbish of 
three hundred thousand people i.e. one per thousand. 

There are 14 Sanitary Inspectors in charge of the 
city sanitation, with 28 sub-inspectors and 39 mukadams 
under them. 

I called, at the outset, a conference, of the inspectors, 
The Chairman of the Sanitary Committee is Mr. G. Y. 
Maylanker, the members being Mr. Purushottam Gajjar 
who was in charge of the Construction of the Congress 
Mandap in ‘21, Mr. Kalidas Jhayeri and others—all 
(iandhi-cap-wallabs. 


I gave them a_ picture of the wretched sanitation 
of the city, and placed bofore them an outline of the 
I reminded them of your expecta- 
tions {roi us as expressed in your reply io the Munici- 
pal address presonted to you last year, and told them 
how, if you were not occupied with political work in the 
country, you would have taken up the work of cleaning 
the stroets of Ahmedabad. I also said: ‘It is but.an 
accident that I happon to be in the Municipality. Had 
I not been there, eyen then I shonld have done this 
work from outside, and asked for co-operation of all of 


modus opera. 


*% The nearest equivalent in Englisn to o/ is a parish, 
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you as citizens of this city. You are not only citizens, 


you are officers of the Municipality and it is your duty 
to maintain the sanitation of Ahmedabad. But it is not 


as Officers that I seek your co-operation, I seek it 
from you es experts, and want you to take it up in a 
Bpirit of service.’ I was genuinely moyed as I spoke, 


and it had its effect. After some discussion everyone 
agreed to join hands in the work, which was begun on 
the 7th ultimo. 

Meetings are held at night in a prominent part of 
the pdls which are swept up. Notices of the meeting 
and lesflets containing directions to be observed by the 
residents are distributed to every houve. 12,000 such 
leaflets have been distributed upto row and the 
Mukadams see that they are carefully read. 17,000 such 
notices of meetings have been distributed, and 13 
‘meetings in all have been held between the hours of 
230 and 11 p.m. Abont seven to eight thousand 
men, women and children have attended these mectings 
and listened to lectures on sanitation. My. Vellabhbhai 
Patel (President), Mr. Balubhai Thakore (Vice-President), 
Mr. Jivanlal Diwan, Mr. Hariprasad Mehta and two or 
three other friends make it a point to attend these 
meetings regularly. Mr. Vallabhbhai of course addrcsscs 
every one of the meetingr, the subject being sanitation, 
other Municipal work and co-operation of the people. 
His speeches are always telling. le invites people to 
put: forward their complaints and his questions at times 
draw amusing answers. Some do not even hesitate to 
introduce heat in the discussion, but the President's 
Socratic manner disarms all. 

As soon as the Inspector brings me information that 
the péls in his beat are swept up, I proceed there, and 
remain watching the operations or inspecting from | to 
7 p.m. Before I put in my appearance about 50 io 60 
maunds of refuse would be removed from each pel, 
every Jatrine scrubbed snd washed clean, little bye-ways 
and nooks and corners hardly ever cant would be 
cleaned, and disinfectants would ‘be Sptinkled every 
where, and good tidings of the cleaning up would have 
reached cvery house, 


But there should be some refuse there to grect me. 
And I hardly ever fail to find fresh refuse. thrown 
there immediately after the Operations. I get it 
removed, inspect the latrines, and the parts hidden by 
the huge doors of the dls, arinals, yerandahs ctc, and 
get even trifling things as bits of paper, brickbats or 
Tags lying in the’ way removed. Men and women 
would flock {o-see me. I would engege them in con- 
Vergation and try to induce the children to jo'n as 
volunteers, 


And this filth contains a yeritable 
curios —~ bricks and stones and clay, tiles and rags and 
broken buckets, earth crusts; dust and remains of food 


and scourings of utensils and stinking rubbish accnmu- 
lating for ages, 


Inuseum ¢[' 


There would bo found in may places huge waste-bins 
to be cleared, pits to be filled in, dirty water to be 
removed, mud to hg dredged, dank and wet places to 
be made dry, and coloniés of mosquitoes in drains 
Waiting to ho destroyed. | 


Aad no -honse but has its mrsean) vf curios collected 


pell-mell Out: of doors: broken jars, tattered shoes, use- 
less oil pumps and broken fire stoves, lanterns and 
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bottles, huir and rags and nails, and broken earthen pots 
and tinpots, rotten sacks ete. ete. 


And every one would be loathe to part with these 
treasures. We would not unoften find broken tiles and 
brickbats accumulated in heaps near walls and verandahs 
to serve as a sefe habitation for little insects, lest they 
should be destroyed for want of a home! We would 
get these removed, and find them teeming with innu- 
merable matshy insects and centipedes ! 

At every corner and in every little lane you would 
find bins for remains of food etc. Dogs and stray 
cows and bulls would be running about from place to 
place to'empty the contents of theso bins. The cows 
and bulls often hurt the children and the dogs, when 
they do not bark all day, get rabid, with serious 
conseyuences t7 psople. 


Those who keep cattle keep 
and give them nothing but gras3 


them in the pils 
19 eat, sure in the 
out of these Lins !. 
How can ycu expéct strong cattle and un-contaminated 
milk in these circumstances ? Everywhere you would 
find excreta of these damb animals, and the bins when 
they are removed reveal a bottom iceming with worms! 
And all this in places where the Juins live. We have 
mio it a rule to cleun the bins and remove thein to 
cleanor places. 


Every place is deemed to bo fit enough for a urinal, 
and a withdrawal of this ancient privilege, after Swaraj, 
might provoke a rebellion! Mothers seem to have “ all 
rights reserved’ about getting their children to answer 
their calls of nature wherever they like. No amount 
of cleaning is a warning to them, nuisance being com- 
mitted almast. by way of protest agairst these Warning’ ! 
Members from our andience get up to perform minor 
functions of nature in front of our place of meeting, 
just whilst we are lecturing away on sanitation! We 
have noticed in one or two places leaf-plates thrown 
away after dinner in the very pls which were cleaned 
that cyening, and where we were. holding forth a 
minute ago, 


The -Jains live by a Jaw of their own. Urine—pots 
arc emptied anywhere and everywhere, and even 
When there are drains they insist on having sand-iatrines 
and cesspools. And some of these latrines’ are used by 
a number of families. No medical knowledge is necessary 


to explain the growth of disaasc in a city like Ahmed- 


abad. ‘These latrines aro speaking commentaries, [I 
met learned Jain Sadhus and authors. * Do declare on 
our behalf’ I said to them, * that all bie a travesty 
of religion.’ But they refuse to make avy such declara- 
tion. ‘ How can we Say any such thing, when our 
Shastras plainly say that drains and gutters coniuin 
numerous insects?’ they ask. ‘ How can you apply the 
rules and laws of an age when we used to live in fields 
and when we had no yucca drainage {oan age of cities 


with namorous houses and pucca drainage?’ [| pleaded 
with them. But they Were, adamant. I left them at 
that, and have decided to have recourse only to the 


commonsense argument. LVeople do not arguo against 


what is obyions to coOmmonsenso, (70 be Concluded ) 


—e, 
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Cutch Impressions—1 


Before I take up the thread of the story of our 
wanderings in these parts I must finish my account of 
the second day’s meeting at Bhuj. Two noteworthy 
features of that day's speech must be recorded: One was 
the appeal for funds for Cow-protection and the other in 
which Gandhiji exploded the theory sedulously put forward 
from some quarters that money collected from Cutchees 
ought to be utilised in Cutch. As regards Cow-protection 
the position may be succinctly put thus: ‘The cause has 
suffered a lot of harm at the hands of so-called Gosevake. 
We forget that a hundred times the number of cows 
killed for Kurbani by the Musalmans are killed for 
purposes of trade. The slaughter houses in our country 
are maintained mainly for the army and for hides. The 
parrowness and ignorance of our millionaires and the 
torpid conscience of our religious teachers are responsible 
for the maintenance of most of these slaughter houses. 
The cows are almost all owned by Hindus and the 
butchers would find their trade gone if the Hindus 
refused to sell the cows. Every one of us who uses 
leather foot-wear is in part responsible for the slaughter, 
for the tanneries are said easily to treat hide of 
slaughtered animals than carcases. If, therefore, we 
are serious about serving these animals, our millionaires 
will have to maintain tanneries and dairies, we shall 
have to be tanning and dairy experts. The need for 
ample funds for the purpose cannot therefore be exaggera- 
ted.’ I have already noted that Rs. 2, 590 were subscribed 
at Bhuj. At another: place we got Rs. 1,250 more. 
We should have got much more but for the propaganda 
of ‘Cutchee inoney for the Cutchies’ to which Gandhiji 
referred at length. ‘A word to my impatient Cutchee 
friends. Why should I come all the way to Cutch, to 
collect money for use in Cutch? Do I not know that 
you ate capable enough of looking after your own 
internal needs? And is it proper for you to invite me 
to Cutch to collect money for you? When the Cutchoes 
gave me money in 1921, did they make a condition 
precedent that their contributions should be used only 
fn Catch ? I should not have taken a single pie on that 
condition and even so today I want not a cowrie from 
you on that condition. For your own needs I know 
you can collect money yourself and you must ‘lo so. If 
you trust me with money you must do so in the fullest 
consciousness that I know how to use it end where to use 
it. Do the numerous Marwadi friends who give me 
money whenever I make a call on them make any 
condition ? They gave nearly a lac of rupees for Hindi 
* propaganda in Madras, they are giving mo mouey for 
antonchability and Cow-protection, Do they over insist 
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that their money should be used in Marwad? | am 
deeply pained to have to hear of such a thing from 
Cutchees knowa for their philanthropic spirit. I warn 
you this narrow provincialism does not become you. It 
bodes ill for you and for all.’ 

This warning has had to be administered eveywhere 
and it is best that I set it out here for all who may 
be disposed to give anything to Gandhiji. 

But I must revert to my story. Ill news travels 
apace. And the story of Gandhiji's doings at Bhuj spread 
like wild fire even in these parts of difficult communica- 
tion and long distances. Our host at Kotda found himself 
in a bad hole, having consented to put us up. It may 
be noted that he had contributed a handsome amount to 
the:fund for the ‘Untouchable Boys’ ‘school’ to be opened 
at the place, But the opening of a school did not mean 
that the barrier of untouchability should be broken ! 
A special teacher—preferably an ‘untouchable’—could be 
had for the boys and everything could be managed 
from a distance. ‘We might give them the necessary 
modicum of education, Jf they are hangry we might 
feed them, But where is the sense of asking us to 
touch them?’ That is how our host had argued and 
he unblushingly told Gandhiji that all the money that 
was given for the school was given on condition that 
the school preserved the institution of untouchability 
intact. It was no use reasoning with him and when 
after much discussion a meeting was decided to be held in 
the evening and was held, the kind friend was seen asking 
some of his trasted followers avay from a meeting where 
the people had against his wish perpotrated the secrilege 
of reserving a block for the untouchables and those who 
dared to sit with them. 

The experience was repeated at Khothara where we 
were face to face with a president who was possibly 
indifferent about the untouchables and who, dressed from 
top to toe in foreign cloth, treated us to a speech on 
the value of Khaddar and deplored the way in which 
the country had failed to take up Gandhiji’s message. 
The fact is that Cutch is still in the preliminary stage 
viz, the ttage of public meetings and noise and bustle 
which, it would seem, must precede work. The lesson 
which has been repeated times without number in all 
parts of India had naturally to be repeated here with 
redoubled emphasis. ‘ You are mistaken in having invited 
me, if you are not inclined to practice a single one of 
my principles. ‘The fact that I have been fighting the 
British Government should be no recommendation. My 
only credentials are my love for the untouchables, and my 
passion for Khaddar, without both of which my fighting 
capacity would be without its bottom. Accept my memage 
of tntouchability and Khadi, or reject me.’ M. D. 
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Lest We Forget 

Sjt. J. M. Sen Gupta writes to me to say that 
Bengal has decided to hold on Sunday the 8th Novem- 
ber an All-Parties’ All-Bengal demonstration agninst 
internments and imprisonments without trial, and suggests 
that such meetings should be held all over India. For 
my part, I hesrtily endorse the suggestion. I have 
passed it on to Pandit Motilal Nehra and subject to his 
eonsent and approva: notices will have been issued 
before this is in print. I am writing this in Cutch, a 
part of India which is isolated from ell chief centres of 
activities. Tt is therefore difficult for me to follow or 
overtake events that are happening outside from day to 
day. I can therefore merely express my opinion on the 
suggestion. It is this. We may make no impression 
upon a government that is irrespontive to public opini- 
on. Bnt a demonstration like the ore suggested by Sjt. 
Sen Gupta will bea reminder to us that there are 
countrymen whom we believe to be innocent but who are 
either interned or imprisoned without any trial whatever. 
Every day that passes without bringing these men to 
an Open trial or in defeult withcut discharging them, 
makes heavier the indictment against the Government. 
I hopa, therefore, that meetings will be held all over 
India composed of men belonging to all parties to 
dem »nstrate the national feeling in the matter. 

A Scheme of Cow Protection 

In pri’ste ta'ks with frienés I have often asked them 
to interest themselves in and help the moverrent on its 
constructive side. In resronse to their desire I publish 
the scheme I have discussed with some. 

1. In order to test the efficacy of tanneries as part 
of a programme of Cow Protection it is necessary to own 
one and to utilise it not for profit, but purely for cow 
Protection. For this parpose a sum of Rs. 1,25,000 
is required to be invested in one of the existing 
tanneries, The information in my possession shows that 
the majority of existing tanneries buy and cure the hide 
of slaughtered cattle, and that India exports the bulk of 
the hide of dead cettle, These conditions of things can 
only be remedied by lovers of the cow controllirg 
tanneries and preventing by their philanthropy leather 
beeomirg an article of trade competition. 

2. Preliminary research must be carried out for explo- 
ring the possibilities not of remunerative dairy farmivg, 
but of conducting dairies on a vast scale, if without profit, 
also without loss in the long ron. For this preliminary 
work a sum of ten thousand rupees at least must be 
Spent inside of tweyle months in engaging services of 
dairy experts and finding ont suitable places for accommo- 
dating tens of thousands of cattle. Without acquiring 
such control the terrible toll we pay in the slaughter 
of cattle which are simply through ill~use or ignorance 
rendered profitless and therefore sold for slaughter by 
the Goalas in the several cities of India mast continue. 
Nothing can save the cattle from the butcher's knife if 
they become uneconomic. 

8. Scholarships must be found for preparing students 
for tannery and dairy work. For this a sumof Rs. 5000 
for One year is necessary, 


4. A sam of Rs, 3000 is requi S 
: Rs, quired for books o 
cattle breeding, dairy farming, tannery etc. : 
Thus a sum of Rs, 1,28,000 is required for capital 


expenditure and Rs. 15,000 for research, exploration 
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and preparation. I omit the current expenditure, 
which must be found from the normal income from 
membership of the All-India Cow Protection Association 
It must be dissolved if it cannot pay its way. In terms 
of the authority given to me, I have already engaged 
the services of a paid secretary. Sjt V. G. Desai 
has been selected for the work to be done. Among 
those whose names were before me he appeared to me 
to be the fittest. He is an English and Sanskrit scholar. 
He is a lover of animals and has been always a believer in 
cow protection. He had choice of work before him and 
has made cow protection, I hope, his final and life-long 
choice. I have known him intimately ever since my 
return to India in 1915. He is to receive a salary of 
Rs. 200 per month. At the present moment he is 
lodged at the Satyagrahashram without having to pay 
any rent. But it may become necessary to pay twenty 
five rupees in addition in lieu of rent. If donations in 
respeat of the scheme are received, it will be necessary to 
increase the paid staff, At the present moment not even 
an office boy has been engaged. Expansion of the work 
depends upon public respoise. During the Cutch tour 
I kave been expounding the scheme ta the Cutch 
friends and they have given me already over Rs. 
3000 which includes the sam of Rs 500 from a Khoja 
friend. ‘There must be, however, a better response both 
in donations and memberships. M. K. G. 


Sanitation in Ahmedabad 
(Conc'wled from the last issue ) 

We have been near Vaishnav temples too. In Asarva 
there is the Gadi of Gosainji Muharoj. Near the well 
there are heaps of stiaking rubbish. I have thought that 
he deserves to be served with a notice under the Munici- 
pal Act and prosecuted. His Chawls too were excessively 
unclesn. The precincts of Nilkantha Mahadey are un- 
clean, and the vast compound is di figured with dustbins, 
heaps of wood and rubbish. Near the Maharaj Haveli 
every day there would be two roomfulls, of castaway 
leafplates, These rooms stink terribly and are an 
unbearable nuisance to people ia the vicinity. This is 
the result of leaiplates of food being sold everyday 
at the door of the tempe! We have decided 
to serve the temple authorities with a notice to burn 
these daily. Ner the Jain temples there are beaatifal 
cemented Chowk.—all fuil of dust and dirt. Whilst 
removing the ruboish near these temples we fouod there 
Scorpions from u der a stone slab. But no one would 
trust us with a pair of tongs to handle those creatures. 
Himsa in a Jain locaity! Who dare do it? 

But would any one permit us to throw them alive 
in gutters? No fear. We had to leave the blessed 
things undisturbed in their settlement, and have leit 
word with the numerous children playing there and 
numerous pedple going to the temple to take good oure 
of them and to keep them from harm. A Jain doctor’s 
doorsteps were dilapidated. Under one of the steps was 
found a little serpent and two centipedes. Woe betide him 
who disturbs these. There are millions and billions of 
little insects and animalcniles Swarming in these Jain 
and Vaishnav localities immune from the invasion of 
intraders like us, 

Ahmedrhah’s mosque is famous for its beautiful carving. 
Next to it is the Jumma Musjid. The mosque of the 
king after whose name the city was named is considered 
to be sacred by the Mussalmans, Ahmedshah himself 
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Wae very saintly, and was God’s owa man. But just 
near this mosque isarunning open gutter awefully dirty 
and stinking. A very ancient Mussalman family owns 
it, but no one seems to be concerned to get it connected 
with the main drain. 

And behind the doors of the Parsis’ Place of 
Worship too we found rubbish lying. ‘Shall I get this 
removed, Sir?’ I asked the Dastur Saheb. He stopped 
the sweeper from touch'ng it, but promised to get it 
removed immediately. I said: ‘The temples of us Hindre 
are dirty of course. But I had not expected this here!’ 

We'll, one day we happened to be near the houe 
of Swami Auand, the Mauager of your Press. It is n 
this house that Mra, Mahadev Desai was recently operated 
upon, aud it is a place often visited by men from the 
Ashram and the Vidyapith. And yet I got three hasket- 
fulls of broken tiies removed {rom the little comp »uud 
in front of the house. There was dank and putrid vegeta- 
tion under this rubbish, and a little scorpion. Devadas 
Gandhi was witnessing cur operations. The diseae of 
uacleanliness is thus not epidemic, but endemic. It 
affects the learned and the unlearned, the educated 
and uneducated, the wie man and the fool, alike, 

From near the dispensaries of learned doctors cartloads 
of rubbish has had to bo removed, st'nking gutters have 
had 10 be cleaned, requests and entreaties have had to be 
repexsted to burn up the bandages etc. Otherwise these 
things full of contigion-spreading germs are thrown 
aboot in the streets by thes: dectors learned in bacterio- 
logy. And I have noticed fo dplaites and utensils of 
well-known surgeons being cleaned with the dirty dust 
of these pdls | 

From the vegetab'e market heaps and heaps of rotten 
vegetable, mud, rags etc, has had to be removed. Age- 
old rubbish from under the hoards of vegetable stalls 
has had to be cleared. 

Very much more than this pioneer experiment will 
need to be done to ensure for a considerable time after 
this thorough cleansing the cleanliae-s of the pdls. Age 
old habits have to be fought, and we will have to 
organise a strenuons crusade. For these the yolunteors 
are not yet forthcoming. 

On the 12th instant we had a meeting of the 
sweepers where Sir Cainubhai presented 48 Mukadams 
with a pair of dhotis each by way of encouragement in 
their work. If we can enlist their active sympathy in 
the cause, their help would be invaluable. 


We shall now have meetings of sweepers, gutter- 
cleaners and others. These poor folk slave away for us 
the whole day, and live a life of poverty, drink and 
indebtedness, and Lee Commissions go on making 
recommendations for improvements in the pay and 
prospects of Civilians! But these unfortamate servants 
have only a few advocates Jike you. For them also 
we will therefore strive to get as much imvrovemont in 
pay and prospects as possible. Hercules is said to have 
cléansed the stables of Avgeas where three thousand 
oxen used to be kept, and where filth had accumulated 
for thirty years. But Hercules was a god. He had 
the energy of Hanuman and the fire of Surya. He 
could clean the stables in a day by turning the river 
Alpheus through them. ; 

But Ahmedabad? It aontaias not 3,000 oxen, but 
‘more beasts—horses, asses, cows, baffaloes, gots and dugs. 
It ig inhabited by three hundred thousand people, and 
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the filth has been accumulatifig not for 30 years but 
for ages. Con!d we turn through these Aug an stables 
an Alpheus—the river of the knowledge of Sanitation— 
(but we are men, not gods!) even then a Hercules 
would not be able to cleanse them in a day. It is a 
Herculean job but with your blessings, we hope to cope 
with it to some extent at least. 

P. 8. The city was not originally ill-constructed. Ahmedshah 
built it in 1415 A, D, according to the Aryan system of towa- 
Planning Uj Swastika was its sh ape—we are worshippers of Swastika 
and it svmbolises the worship of Humanity, The Pils are divided 
accor-ing to professions and cast:s. People live a harm nious life 
of mutual helpfulness. There are open squares ian houses and open 
square yards in the centre of pols whch are ia many cases wide 
enough and beautiful. But our tinclean habits have b-en our curse. 

Thee dirty pols and filthy atmosphere notwithstanding, we 
ofien ¢-me acrs3 bonny cnildrea and women of ang~lic beauty 


in the Pols, What would they be in an atmosphere of clanliness 
and beauty ! 


Malaria, Consumption and covntless other devils have got in. 
The average life of our inhabitants is 23 years 40 per mile is our 
yearly deatu-ate, Thra# aie every day of c nsumption. Scarcely 
half of the b:bies bora live to grow up. Buc I must close” 

This letter was begun on the 2nd October and 
finished on the 4th. The P. S. was appended thereafter, 
probably on the same date. This is not a letter. It 
is a litle pamphlet. Bat if is b imming over with 99 
much humour and urbane pers’ ge, and so muh art 
that I am ture the reader will read it with the same 
interest a3 I have done. Dr. Hariprasad has succesded 
in giving not only an intensely interesting, bat a 
perfectly vivid, picture of our filth and squalour I wish 
him complate snecess in his endeavour. 

But this is only paying complements. My innermost 
desire would be to join him with a spade, a broom, a 
chnnam bucket and a brash. Rut I krow that T can have 
little to do in a city where Vallabhbhai is the Ma-ter 
Sweeper. [ am therefore watchirg what is going on ‘n 
Ahmedabad a3 an interested spectator, and wishing that 
the Ahmedabad Municipality may win the first p'ace in 
India in point of cleanliness, cohesion, primary education 
and in the supply of clean and cheap milk. J am snre 
that if it succeeds in achieving this Ahmedabad will have 
given a considerable share in the movement for Swaraj. 


But this is a Himalavan task. It is not the work 
of one or two men. Every one must put his or her 
shoulder to the wheel—men and women, boys and girls, 
Swarajists and No-changers, titled men and commoners 
rich and poor. Odaly then could Ahmedabad be made 
an ideal city. If everyone of us holds himself severally 
responsible for removing the dirt and filth in any part 
of the sity and if we strive to keep all parts as clean ag 
we keep our seats, only then would it be an ideal city. 

The wealthy must he'p with money, sanitarians with 
their knowledge, and every one with voluntary service. 
Teday the work is being done in the teeth of ignorance, 
indifference and opposition. Why should volunteers bs 
not forthcoming to keep the city clean? Whyshould 
not the boys of schools and colleges have a training in 
Sanitation and offer themselves as voluaoteers ? 


Dr. Hariprasad’s letter suggests many an other 
thonght. But I shall not cap a pamphlet with another. 
Let us al) understand and appreciate Dr, Haripras-d's 
sweet irony and help in this work of hamanitarian service, 
If his letter bears that much frint, it will not have been 
written by him and published by mein vain. M. K.G, 
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The Poet and the Charkha 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

When Sir Rabindranath’s critiviszm of the Charkha 
was published some time ago, several f riends asked me 
to reply to it. Being heavily engaged I was unable then 
to study it in fall. But I had read enough of it to 
know its trend. I was in no hurry to reply. Those 
who had read it were too much agitated or influenced 
to be able to appreciate what I might have then mitten 
even if I had the time. Now therefore is really the 
time for me to write on it and to ensure a dispassionate 
view being taken of the Poet's criticism or my reply if 
such it may be called. 

‘The criticism is a sharp rebuke to Acharya Ray 
for his impatience of the Poet’s and Acharya Seal’s 
position regarding the Charkha, and a gentle rebuke to 
me for my exclusive and excessive love of it. Let the 
public understand that the Poet does not deny its great 
economic yalue. Let them know that he signed the 
appeal for the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial after he 
had written his criticism. He signed the appeal after 
studying its contents carefully and even as he signed it 
he sent me the message that he had written something 
on the Charkha which might not quite please me. I knew 
therefore what was coming. Bat it has not displeased me. 
Why should mere disagreement with my views displease ? If 
every disagreement were to displease, since no two men 
agree exactly on all points, life would be a bundle of 
unpleasant sensations and therefore a perfect nuisance. 
On the contrary the frank criticism pleases me, For 
our friendship becomes all the richer for our dis- 
agreements. Friends to be friends are not called upon 
to agree even on most points. Ouly disagreements must 
have no sharpness, mnch less bitterness, about them. 
And I gratefully admit that there is none about the 
Poets criticism. 

I am obl ged to make these prefatory remarks as 
dame rumour has whispered that jealousy is the root of 
all that criticism. Such baseless suspicion betrays an 
atmosphere of weakness and intolerance. A little 
reflection must remove all ground for such a cruel charge, 
Of what should the Poet be jealous in me? Jealousy 
presupposes the possibility of rivalry. Well, I have never 
succeeded in writing a single rhyme in my life. There 
is nothing of the Poet about me. I cannot aspire after his 
greatness. He is the undisputed master of it. The world 
today does not possess his equal as a poet. My ‘mahatma’ship 
has no relation to the poet’s undisputed position. It is 
time to realise that our fields are absolutely different 
and at no point overlapping: The poet lives in a 
megnificent world of his own creation—his world of 
ideas. I am a slave of somebody else’s creatior——the 
spinning wheel. The Poet makes his gopis dance to 
the tune of his fiate. I wander after my beloved Sita 
the Oharkha and seek to deliver her from the ten- 
headed monster from Japan, Manchester, Paris etc. The 
Poet is an inventor—he creates, destroys and recreates. 
I am an explorer and having discovered a thing I must 
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cling to it. The Poet presents the world with new and 
attractive things from day to day, I oan merely show 
the hidden possibilities of old and even worn ont things. 
The world easily finds an honourable place for the 
magician who produces new and dazzling things. I have 
to struggle laboriously to find a corner for my worn 
out things, Thus there is no competition between 06 
But I may say in all humility that we complement 
each the other’s activity. 

The fact is that the Poet's criticism is a poetic license 
and he who takes it literally is in danger of finding 
himself in an awkward corner. An ancient poet has 
said that Solomon arrayed in all his glory was not like 
one of the lilies of the field. He clearly referred to 
the natural beauty and inoorence of the lily contrasted 
with the artificiality of Solomon's glory and his sinfuloess 
in spite of his many good deeds. Or take the poetical 
license in ‘It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’ We know that no camel has ever 
passed through the eye of a needle and we know 
too that rich men like Janaka have entered the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Or take the beautiful 
simile of human teeth being likened to the pomegra- 
nate seed. Foolish women who have taken the poetical 
exaggeration literally have been found to disfigure and even 
harm their teeth. Painters and poets are obliged to 
exaggerate the proportions of their figures in order to 
give trae perspective. Those therefore who take the. 
Poet’s denunciation of the Charkha literally will be doing 
an injustice to the Poet and an injury to themselves. 

The poet does not, he is not expected, he has no need, 
to read Young India. All he knows about the movernent 
is what he has picked up from table talk. He has 
therefore denounced what he has imagined to be the 
excesses of the Charkha cult. 

He thinks for instance that I want everybody to spin 
the whole of his or her time to the exclusion of all 
other activity, that is to say that I want the poet to 
forsake his muse, the farmer his plough, the lawyer his 
brief and the doctor his lancet. So far is this from 
truth that I have asked ro one to abandon his calling, 
but on the contrary to adorn it by giving every day 
only thirty minutes to spinning as sacrifice for the whole 
nation. I have indeed asked the famishing man or 
woman who is idle for want of any work whatsoever to 
spin for a living and the half-starved farmer to spin 
during his leisure hours to supplement his slender 
resources. If the Poet span half an hour daily his 
poetry would gain in richness. For it would then repre- 
sent the poor man’s wants and woes in a more forcible 
manver than now. : 

The Poet thinks that the Charkha is caloulated to 
bring about a deathlike sameness in the nation and thus 
imagining he would shun it if he could. The trath is 
that the Charkha is intended to realise the essential 
and living oneness of interest among India’s myriads. 
Behind the magnificent end kaleidoscopic variety one 
discovers in nature a unity of purpose, design and form 
which is equally unmistakable. No two men are absolu- 
tely alike, not even twins, and yet there is much that 
is indispensably common to all mankind. And behind 
the commonness of form thereis the same life pervading 
all. The idea of sameness or Oneness was 
Shankara to 


curried by 
its utmost logical and natural limit and he 
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exclaimed that there was onl y One Truth, one God~Brahman 
and all furm, nam,rupa was illusion or illusory, evanescent. 
We noed not debate whether what we See is unreal; and 
Whether the real behind the unreality is what we do not 
See. Let both be equally real, if you will. All I say 
ig that there is a sameness, identity or oneness bahind 
the multiplicity and variety. And so do I hold that 
behind a variety of occupations there is an indispensable 
Bameness also of occupation. Is not agriculiura common 
tO the vast majority of mankind ? Even so was spinning 
common not long ago to a vast majority of mankind. Just 
as both pri .ce and peasant mast eat and cloths themselves so 
must both labour for supplying their primary wants. The 
Prince may do so if only by way of symbol and sacrifice, 
but that much is indispensable for him if he will be true 
to himself and his people. Europe may not realise this 
Vital necessity at the present moment, because it has 
made of oxploitation of non-European races a religion. 
But it is a false religion bound to perish in the near 


future. The non-European races will not for 
ever allow themselves to be exploited. I have 
endeavoured to show a way out that is peaceful 


humane and therefore noble. It may be rejected If it 
is, +he alternative is a tug of war, in which each will try 
to pull down the other. Then, when non-Europeans 
will seek to exploit the Europeans, the truth of 
the Charkha will have to be realised. Just as, if we 
are to live, we must breathe not air imported from 
England nor eat food so imported fo may we not 
import cloth made in Eng’and. I do rot hesitate to 
carry the dcctrine to its logical limit and say that 
Bengal dare not import her cloth even from Bombay 
or from Binga Lakshmi. If Bengal will live her natural 
and free life without exploiting the rest cf India or the 
world outside, she must manufacture her cloth in her own 
villages a3 she grows her corn there. Machinery has 
its p'ace: it has come to stay. But it must not be allowed 
to displace the necessary human labour. An improved 
plough is a gord thing But if by somechance one man 
could plough up by some mechanical invention of his 
the whole of the land of India and control all the 
agricultural produce and if the millions had no other 
occupation, they would starve. and being idle, they would 
become dunces, #s many have already become. There 
is hourly danger of many m*re being reduced to that 
unenviable state. I would welcome every improvement 
ia the cottage machine but I know that it is criminal 
to displace the hand labour by the introduction of power- 
driven spindles unless one is at the same time ready 
to give millions of farmers some other occupation in 
their homes. 

The Irish analogy does not take us very far. It is 
perfect in so far as it enables us to realise the necessity 
of economic co-operation. But Indian circumstances being 
different, the method of working ont co-operation is 
rezessarily different. For Indian distress every effort at 
co-operation has to centre rcund the Charkha if it is to 
apply to the majority of the inhabi‘ants of this vast 
peninsula 1900 miles long and 1500 broad. A Sir 
Gangaram may give us a model farm which can be no 
model for the penniless Indian farmer who has hardly 
two to three acres of Jand which every day runs the risk 

of being still farther cut up. 

Round the Charkha, that is, amidst the people who 

«have shed their idleness and who have understood the 
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value of co-operation, a national servant would build up a 
programme of anti-malaria campaiga, improved sanitation, 
settlement of village disputes, conservation and breeding 
of cattle and hundreds of other beneficial activities. 
Wherever Charkha work is fairly established, all 
such ameliorative activity is going on according 
to the capacity of the villagers and the workers 
eoncerned, 


It is not my purpose to traverse all the Poet's argu- 
ments in detail. Where the differences between us are 
not fundamental,-and thesa I have endeavoured to state,— 
there is nothing in the Poet's argumeut wni-h I cannot 
endorse and still maintain my position regarding the 
Charkha. The many things ahout the Cherkha which 
he has riliculed I have never said. The merits I 
have claimed for the Charkha remain undamaged by 
the Poet's battery. 


One thing, and one thing only, has hurt me, the 
Poet's belief, again picked up from table talk, that I look 
upon Ram Mohan Rai as a ‘pigmy’. Well, I have never 
anywhere described that great reformer as a pigmy much 
less regarded him as tuch. He is to me as much a giant 
aS he is to the Poet. I do not remember any occasion 
save one when I had to use Rem Mohan Rai’s name. 
That was in connection with Western education. This 
was on the Cuttack sands now four years ago. What I 
do remember having said was that it was possible to 
attain highest culture without Western education. And 
when some one mentioned Ram Mohan Rai, I remember 
having said that he was a pigmy compared to the 
unknown authors say of the Upanishads. This is altogether 
different from looking upon Ram Mohan Rai as a pigmy. 
I do not think meanly of Tennyson if I say that he 


was a pigmy before Milton or Shakespeare. I claim 
that I enhance the greatness cf both. If I adore the 
Pcet as he knows I do in spite of differences between 


us, I am not likely to disprpage the greatness of the 
man who made the great reform movement of Bengal 
possib'e and of which the Poet is one of the finest 
of fruits. 


Distress in Orissa 


I have a telegram from Mr. Andrews advising me that 
there is terrible distress among the cattle of orissa and 
men also. He has asked me to find ten thousand 
rupees for keeping the cattle alive and he has written 
a letter in which he tells me that Khadder is required 
for women who are almost in a naked state. I am 
trying to find a reliable agent who would take charge 
of the work. I do not propore at the present moment 
to appeal for funds to the public as there is still a 
large amount remaining unspent out of the Malabar 
Relief Fund that the readers of Young Innia and 
Navij vin contributed, As I am writirg this note in 
Cutch I do not know the exact amount available. But 
I haye no right to disburse anything from the Malabar 
Relief Fund for relief in Orissa without the consent of 
the donors. I therefore appeal to the donors of the 
Malabar Relief land to send me, if they approve of my 
suggestion, their consent to utilise the balance of their 
contributions for relief of distress in Orissa. Those 
who may send their consent are requested to mention 
the original amount paid so as to enable me to identify 
the amouni. M. K. G. 
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A Hotch-pot of Questions 
iby M, K, Gandhi) 

1 have got some taxing readers of Youny Intia who 
often ask inconvenient questions. But as they please 
them I must suffer the inovnvenience and answer their 
questions, however vexing they may be. This is how a 
correspondent fires the first shot: 

‘Who is responsible for the word ‘ Mahatma 
before your name of the list of Exacutive Councillors, 
A.I.S.A., a8 givenin Young Inlia of 1st October?” 
The correspondent may depend upon it that the editor 

is not responsible for the appearance of the word Mahatma 
in the list of memebrs of the Council of the A. 1.8. A, 
Those who passed the Constitution are certainly respon- 
sible for it. Had I offered Satyagraha against it, the 
word might not have appeared. But I did not consider 
the offence to be serious enough to call for the use of 
that terrible weapon. Unless some catastrophe takes 
plece the offensive word will always be associated with 
my name, and the patient critics must tolerate it even 


as I do. 
“You say you live, in common with other fellow- 


workers, on the charity of friends who defray the 

expenses of Sabarmati Satyagrahasram. Do you 

think it proper for an institution of able-bodied 
men to live on the charity of friends?” 

The correspondent has taken the word ‘ charity ’ too 
literally. Let’ him understaud that every member of 
the institution gives both his or her body and mind to 
its work. Bat the insttution can still be said to live 
on the charity of friends, because the latter get no 


return for their donations. The fruits of the labour 
of the inmates go to the nation. 


“What is your view on what Tols/oy calls ‘ Bread- 
labour? = Do you really earn your living by your 
bodily labour? ” 

Strictly speakiog bread leboar is not a word of Tolstoy’s 
coining. He took it from another Russian writer Bondarif, 
ani it means that everyone is expected to perform 
sufficient body labour in order to entitle him to it. It 
is not therefore necessary to earn one’s living by bread 
labour, taking the word living in its broader serse. 
Bat every one must perform some useful body lebour. 
For me at the present moment &;inning is the only 
body labour I give. It is a mere symbol. I do not give 
enough body labour. ‘hat is also one of the reasons 
why I consider myself as living upon charity. But I 
also believe that such men will have to be found in 
every nation who will give themselves body soul and 
mind to it and for their sustenance throw themselves 
On the mercy of their fellow men, that is, on God. 

“I think that you have said somewhere that 
young men must simplify their wants and must 
ordinarily be able to live on Rs. 30 a month. 
Is it possible for cducated youths to live without 
books, without travels, without even a wish to come 
into contuct with great minds? All these things 
mean money. They must save something, too, to 
provide against circumstances of age, sickness, etc.” 
To well ordered society, such national sorvants as the 

correspondent refers to will have access to free 
librarios and the necessary trarelling expenses will be 
paid by tho nation, and the very nature of their work 
will bring them ia contact with great minds. They will 
also be supported by the nation during sicknes, old 


age, etc. This is no new conception, whether for India 
or elsewhere, 


“You seem to advocate the starting of temples 
for Panchamas as a step in the direction of their 
amelioration. Is it not a fact that the Hindu miad, 
confined for generations past within things like the 
‘tempte,’ has generally lost the power of any larger 
vision of God? When yon seek to remove untoucha- 
bility, when you seek to raise the ‘ untouchables’ 
and accord them a place of freedom and dignity in 
society, need you do so by encouraging them to 
copy the present day cast Hindus even in the 
matter of the latter’s vices, sins and superstitions ? 
In the course of ameliorating the ‘‘ untouchables,” 
may we not also reform the Hindu community as a 
whole, so far at least as worship of temple gods is 
concerned? In the course of freeing the depressed 
classes from their present social disabilities, may we 
not seek also to free their mind and thought, and 
thus let social reforms bring into Leing a broader 
religious aud intellectual outlook ? 


“It may be pointed ont as a parallel case that 
the Khaddar propaganda to ke really successful must 
not only aim at replacement of foreign cloth, but 
also seek to remove the non-national and anti- 
climatic fashions and tastes in dress, as indeed it has 
already done to some extent. ” 


I do not regard the existence of tcmple as a sin or 
Superstition. Some form of ccmmon worship, and a 
common place of worship appear to be a human necessity. 


_ Whether the temples shouid contain images or not is a 
‘ matter of temperament and taste. 


1 do not regard a 
Hindu or a Roman Catholic place of worship containing 
imeges as necessarily bad or superstitious and a mosque or 
a Protestant place of worship being good or free of 
superstition merely because -of their  exelnsion of 
images. A symbol such as a Cross or a book may easily 
become idolatrous, and therefore superstitions, And the 
worship of the im»ge of child Krishna or Virgin Mary 
may become ennobling and free of all superstition. It 
depends upon the attitude of the heartcf the worshiper. 


I do not see the parallel between the Khaddar 
propaganda and the building of temples for the so-called 
untouchables. But I grant the argument of the 
correspondent that the agitation aguinst foreign cloth 
should include the giving up of uanecessary and harmful 
foreign fashions and tastes. But this does not need 
separate preaching. As a rule those who have adopted 
Kbaddar have also eschewed such fashions and tastes in 
dress as are wholly unnecessary for our climate, 


“Tam under the impression that you supported 
the Khilafat cause because your brothers the Indian 
Muslims felt strongly about it. But is it just or 
right to help any cause without oneself being 
satisfied as to its intrinsic worth, simply because 
one’s brothers rightly or wrorgly feol keenly abont 
it? Or was it the case that you were satisfied 
yourself that the Khilafat, as such, was a worthy 
right cause? If so, will you give your reasons, 
seeing that even modern Turkey has at 020 stroke 
done away with this institution which she presumably 
considers, is calculated to perpetuate a most unreason- 


able and virulent type of fanaticism in the Islamic 
world ?” 


The correspondent is quite correct in his conten‘ion 
that even a brother's cause has to be examined and proved 
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to be just to one’s satisfaction before one can help him. 
T was myself satisfisd when I decided to throw in my lot 
with my Muslim brothers that their cause was just. I 
must refer to the contemporary files of Young India 
for my reasons for considering the Khilafat cause to 
be just. Everything that Modern Turkey does is not 
necessarily defensible. Farther, Musalmans may make 
whatever innovations they like in their practices A 
non-Moslem cannot dictate innovations in Islam. All 
he can do is to examine the general morality of a 
System or practice before he defends it. I had satisfied 
myself that there was nothing intrinsically wrong in the 
institution of CKhilafat. The correctness of the Islamic 
position was admitted by other non-Muslims including 
Mr. Llyod George himself and the institution was 
defended by me against non-Muslim attack, 


*“Were you not helping the cause of War when 
you, both while in Africa and here, enlisted men 
for field service? How dces it tally with your 
principle of Ahimsa?” 


By enlisting men for Ambulance work in South 
Africa and in England, and recrui's for field service in 
India, T helped not the cause of war, but I helped 
the institution called the British Empire in whose 
ultimate beneficial character I then believed. My 
repugnance to wat wes as strong then as it is today; 
and I could not then have and would not have shouldered 
a rifle. But one’s life is not a single straight line; it 
is a bundle of duties very often conflicting. And one 
is called upon continually to make one's choice between 
one duty and another. As a citizen not then, and 
not even now, a reformer leading an agitation against 
the institution of war, I had to advise and lead 
men who believed in war buat who from cowardice, 
or from base moO‘ives, or from anger against the British 
Government refrained from enlisting. I did not hesitate 
to advise them that so long as they believedin war and 
professed loyalty to the British constitution they were in 
Cuty bound to support it by enlistment. Though I do 
not b:lieve in the use of arms, and though it is contrary 
to the religion of Arimsa which I profess,I should 
pot hesitate to join an agitation for a repeal of the 
debxsing Arms Act which I have considered amongst the 
blackest crimes of the B:itish (iovernment against India, 
I do not believe in retaliation, but I did not hesitate to 
tell the villagers near Bettiah four years ago that they 
who knew nothing of Ahimsa were guilty of cowardice 
in failing to defend the honour of their women-folk 
and their property by force of arms. And I have not 
hesitated as the correspondent should know only recently 
to tell the Hindus that if they do not believe in out 
and ont Ahimsa and cannot practice it they will be guilty 
of a crime against their religion and humanity if they 
failed to defend by force of arms the honour 
of their women against any kidnapper who chooses to 
take away their wornen. And all this advice and my 
previous practice I hold to be not only consistent with 
my profession of the religion of Ahimsa out and out, 
but a direct result of it. To state that noble doctrine 
is simple enough; to know it and to practice it in the 
midst of a world full of strife, turmoil and passions is a 
task whose difficulty 1 realise more and more day by 
daz. And yet the conviction too that without it life is 

*not worth living is growing daily deeper. 
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The Canker of Superiority 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
The following 1emarkable paper .handed t me at 


Mymensingh by the District Vaishya Sabha Association 
cannot fail to be of general interest:— 


“1, Our Samiti aims at unity and regenaration of 
our community. 


2. Your mission as we understand is threefold: 
(a) Introduction and spread of Khaddar and Charkha. 
(b) Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
(c) Removal of untouchability. 


The first two are common to ell. We have eome 
to you mainly in connection with the third item and 
beg leave to give you an idea as to how sntouch- 
ability stands in the way of unification of the Hindus 
in Bengal. 

3. In Bengal Hindu Society may be principally 
grouped into two classes. 

(i) Jal Acharaniya 
Group (i) consists of:- 

Brahmins 

Baidyas 

Kayasthas 

Navashakas ( meaning 9 or 10 castes ) 
Group (ii) :- 


(ii) Anacharaniya. 


Baish yashahas 
Subarnabaniks ( Goldsmiths ) 
Sutradhars ( Carpenters ) 
Jogis ( Weavers ) 
Sundis ( Wine sellers ) 
Fishermen 
Bhui Malis ( Sweepers ) 
Dhopas ( Washermen ) 
Muchis or Reshees ( Cobblers and Drummers) 
Kapaliks 
Namasudras, and others. 
Some of these are classified as depressed classes 
by the Census authorities. 


“ Of the first group the first three classes claim to 
dominate the rest of the Hindu Society and not only 
do they despise them (particular'y those belonging 
to group ii) at heart, but oppress, them in various 
ways. ¢ g. (i) Freedom of worship in or access to 
public temples not allowed (ii) Mess and hostel difficul-- 
ties of the students of the 2nd group (iii) Entrance 
into hotels and sweetmeat shops resented. 


‘In Bengal those who are taking lead in the move- 
ment for removal of untouchability are not, in our 
opinion, adopting the right method and have not 
made any appreciable progress in this direction. 


« According to the Census of 1921, of the total 
Hindu population of Bengal numbering 2,09,40,000 and 
odd the Brahmins (13,09,000 i e 17%) Kayasthas 
( 12,97,000: é, ¢ 16%) and Baidyas ( 1,03,000 #. «. 1%) 
together count only 28,09,000 or thereabout. 

“ Baishya Shaha eommunity of Hast Bengal and 
Sylhet—one of the premicr mercantile communities in 
Bengal—are mainly confinod to parts of Mymensingh, 
Pabna, Bogra, Rajshahi, Faridpur, Dacca, Noakhali, 
Chittagong, Tippera and Sylhet, the total population 
coming upto 3,60,00C 7. e 34 % of the entire Hindu 
population of Bengal, 
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“ Literacy per mille among the Baishya Shahas is 
842: while that of 
‘Baidyas 662 Subarnabanik 383 
Brahmins 484 Gandhabanik 344 
Kayasthas 4)3 
“ Litcracy is much less amongst all other Acharaniya 
classes not to speak of those held Anacharaniya. 
“Cur ccmmrounity does not leg behird others in 
founding and maintaining educational and charitable 
institutioas e g. several colleges, many High and 
M. E. schools and charitable dispensaries and hos- 
pitals, tanks, pacca wells etc. besides, private 
donations to institutions, educational, charitable and 
religious. 

“in point of manners, customs and hospitality this 
community yields to no other class. As regards female 
education this community is by no means less advarced. 

“In spite of all these we are treated as if we are 
outside the pale of Hindu society. And up till now 
no sincere attempt has been made to recognise our 
proper status in the Hindu community, although the 
members of these communities never keep aloof 
from taking part in all natiosal movements. But for 


the social disabilities and difficulties attendant thereon 
this community could be much more useful. 


“This community is quite distinct from the Sundies. 
Taking advantage of the fact that the Sundies also 
use the surname ‘Shaha’ the narrow-minded members 
of the Hindu society envious of our prosperity have 
been maliciously and falseiy stigmatising thie community 
by classing them with the Sundies (liquor traders). 
We have, however, succeeded to a great extent to 
remove the mischievcus and wrong notions created as 
above, establishing from history that this community 
belonging to Baishya Barna migrated from time to 
time for trading parposes from North Wester. India 
and settled in parts of East Bengal and Sylhet, and 
that as this community could not shake off the 
Buddhistic influence as easily as the other classes when 
Brahminism revived, they were not given a proper place 
inthe Hindu society and left in a despised condition. 

“ For the purpose of ameliorating our condition 
and for having our proper status recognised, we have 


formed associations which are doing considerable 
work, 


“Total removal of untouchability is in the opinion 
of this community essential to solidarity of the Hindus 
and consegently to Hindu Moslem unity. We approach 
you, Makatmaji, with the request that in your 
public utterances regarding untouchability, you will 
not lose sight of the peculiar features of the Hindu 
Society in Bengal, aS we have tried to give you an 
idea of; and we solicit your advice, as of one who is a 
born devotee to and fighter for the cause of the down 
trodden, in our fight with the bureaucracy in the 
Hindu Society.” 

_ It is likely that there is some exaggeration in the 
foregoing statement. But the reason why I havo 
reproduced the paper is to show how deep the canker of 
Superiority has eaten into the very vitals of Hinduism. Tho 
writers, themselves a despised group in the estimation 
of thoir sc~called superiors, havo not hesitated to claim 
for themselves » status Superior to and distinct from those 
more despised. The same cotion of superiority and infori- 
ority runs through the despised ‘ untouchables. ’! I notice 
throughout my lour in Cutch that as in other parts 
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of India, the ‘untouchables’ have among themselves 
also superior and inferior castes, and the higher caste 
Antyaj will not touch the lower caste, will positively 
refuse to send their children to those belonging to the 
lower caste. Inter-marriage and inter-dining between 
them is unthinkable. This is caste reduced to the 
grossest absurdity. And it is by way of protest against 
this arrogation of superiority by one class over another 
that I delight in calling myself a Bhang:, that is, a 
sweeper, beyond which so far as I am aware, inferiority 
does not travel. He is the social leper shunned by all 
and yet he belongs to the one group more indispensable 
than any other for the sanitary well-being of society, 
and therefore its very physical existence. My sympathies 
are all with gentlemen on whose behalf the foregoing 
statement was given to nie. But I warn them agaiast 
claiming superiority over men more unfortunately placed 
than themselves. Let it be their privilege to take even these 
with them and refuse to take privileges which may be 
denied to others. It is necessary if we will rid Hindui:m 
of the curse of unnatural inequalities for some of us 
to rise with our whole soul in revolt against it. In 
my opinion, he who claims superiority by the very nature 
of the claim forfeits it. Real, natural superiority comes 
without the claiming. It is recognised ungrudgingly, 
and ever refused not pompously, not out of a false sense 
of modesty, but because the superiority is not even felt, 
and because the superior man knows that there is no 
distincnon whatsoever between the soul within himself 
and the soul within one who regards himself as his 
inferior. Recognition of the essential identity and 
oneness of all that lives excludes the very idea of 
superiority and inferiority. Life is duty, not a bundle 
of rights and privileges. That religion is doomed to 
destruction which bases itself upon a system of gradatiors 
high and low. Such is not the meaning for me of Var- 
nashram. I believe in it because I imagine that it defines 
the duties of men belonging to ditlerent vocations. And 
Brahmin is he who is the servant of all, even the Shnad- 
ras and the ‘ untouchables. ’ He dedicates his all to such 
service and lives upon the charity and sufference of his 
fellow-beings He is no Kshatriya who puts forth 
pretensions to rank, power and privileges. He alone 
ig a Kshatriya who uses the wholo of himself for the 
defence and honour of society, And a Vaishya who 
earns for himself only, and believes in merely amassing 
wealth is a thief, A Shudra because ho labours for 
hire on behalf of society is in no way inferior to the 
three classes. According to my conception of Hinduism 
there is no such thing as a fifth or ‘ untouchable’ class. 
The te-called untouchables are as much privileged labourers 
of society as Shudras, Varnaghram seems to mo to be an 
ideal system conceived for the highest good of society, 
What we seq to-day is a travesty and » mockery of the 
original. And if Varnashram is to abide, Hindus must 


Sweep away the mockery and restore Varnashram to its 
pristine dignity. 


To Spinning Members 

In order to facilitate and regularise work members of 
the A. LS. A. are requusted to be prompt in the 
despatch of their yarn, A class members are requested 
10 send every month their yarn as oarly as possible or 
at the lutest bofore the month is ovor. 


Printed and published by Swami Anand, ul Navajivan Presa, 


Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 


Supplement to Young India 5-11-25. 


A.1.S.A. Yarn Contribution. 


The Secretary, A. I. S. A. writes:- 


We are receiving a number of inquiries from persons who wish to become members of the All India 
Spinners’ Association as t2 what they have to do in that connection. Some have sent separate yarn quotas for 
the Congress and Association membership. Some who have paid the full Congress subscription of 20,000 yards 
for this year have inquired whether the same would count towards their subscription for the Association. 


Others have raised still further doubts. For their information and that of others interested and in order that 
all doubts may be cleared we wish to give the following instructions:— 


(i) Those who wish to become members of the Association whether of the A or B class must be above 18 
years of age and wear Khadi habitually. They must fill up and send to Sabarmati the application form 
appended at the end of these instractions together with their yarn subscription. 


(ii) The subscription for A class is 1000 yards of yarn per month; that of B class 2000 yards per year 
in advance, 


{iii) The yarn sent as subscription should be (a)of the member's own spinning (b) even and well-twisted 


({c) properly hanked in one uniform size (d) with ends properly tied and (e) in hanks containing leases of 
equal number of strands. 


(iy) Those members of the Association who wish also to-become members of the Congress must signify 
the same specifically in their application for memtership. 


(v) A as well as B class members of the Association may, withont any additional subscription, therefore, 
become members of the Congress by merely signif ying their desire to that effect. They need not even fill up 
two diflerent forms for the purpose. but may simply mark their elass3 as A&C or B&C according as they are 
A or B class members of the Association. 


(vi) The yarn that has already been paid towards Congress membarship this year, even though it be the 
full annual subscription of 20,000 yards, will not be counted for subscription to the Association and those who 
wish to became members of the Association must send their yarn quota afresh. 


(vii) Those who have paid to the Congress their full annual subscription of 20,000 yards for this year 
or their subscription in full from March to September will remain Congress members for this year without amy 
additimnal subscription. 


(viii) Any one who is not now a Congress member but wishes to be enrolled as a member of the Congress 
‘as well as of the All India Spinners’ Association should send 2000 yards at once and signify his desire to be 
a member of the Congress. If he wants to be an A class member of the A. I. S. A. the 2000 yards will 
be credited towards his subscription to the Association for two months and he will _thereaf ter’ have to Send 
1000 yards regularly every month. If he wants to be a b class member, the same will be taken as subscription 
for the whole year for the Association also. 


(ix) Those wishing t» become members of the Congress only have to send 2000 yarda of yarn in advance 
for the whole year together with the form mentioned in the article 9 of the constitation of the All India 
Spinners’ Association properly filled up. They are requested {0 note that the Congress year is from January 
“to December. 
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(Membership application form ). 


From 
Wregdl Warite a ee 


ee i, Dae des Pa MEME Maa se MEN Mend Bi Is EA 


To 
The All India Spianers’ Association, 
echnical Departmant, 
Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati. 


Dear Sir, 
I have read the rales of the All India Spinners’ Association, I desire to become a member of 


class * My age is 


oe re SR 


I forward herewith my yarn as follows :— 


Yards Circumference (of hanks. ) 


Kind of Cotton 


Tolas 


Couat Period of Subseription 


Date St ok ait ee se E 92 


Yours faithfally, 
( Fall Name ) 


Adclress 


It has been decided to acknowledge the receipt of the yarn contributiors through ‘Young India’ and 
‘Hindi Navjivan” and not individually, A class members are requested to note their respective roll numbers, and 
put the Same number upon their yarn when sending further instalments in future. In the figures of the roll 
numbers as given below, the outside number denotes the province, and the inside one, the alloted serial number, 
The provinces have been alloted numbers according to the alp iabetical order thus :— 


1. Ajmer, 2. Andhra, 3. Assam, 4. Behar, 5. Bengal and SurmaValley, 6. Berar, 7. Burma, 8. Central 
Provinces (Hindustani), 9%. Central Provinces (Marathi), 10. City of Bombay, 11. Delhi, 12. Gujerat, 
13. Karaatak, 14. Kerala, 15. Maharashtra, 16. Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province, 17. Sindh, 18. Tamil Nadu, 
19, United Provinces. 20. Utkal. 


lu future acknowledgements the names of the members will not be mentioned, only the roll numbers. 


Contributions of less than 1000 yards of yarn will not be counted towards membership subscription but 
taken up merely as donations. 


For want of space in this issue we are not able to acknowledge all yarn quotas so far received. We are 
acknowledging some, the othere will be acknowledged in future, 


Province Serial No. Roll No. Name Class Yards Period 
Ajmer ] 168) St. Chhotelal Jain Sabarmati A 2000 Oct & Nov. 
: be £2) » Haribhau Upadhyay, fn A 1000 October 
Andhra 242) » Kk. Nageshwar Rao, Madras A 1400 os 
4 ae » Chengalaula Chittipantula, Rayakudurun A & CC 1000 ‘i 


he should write A & C or B & C, as the may be, 


# it the coatribu'or wish 
at this place. 
7 P.case mation your district an] proviree also, 


cs to’be enrolled as a Congress inember also, 


Noyember 5, 1925 


Province Serial No. Roll No, 
Andhra 5 2°03) 
6 2 (4) 
7 2 (5) 
8 2 (6) 
9 247) 
10 2 (8) 
Assam 11 3 (1) 
12 32) 
13 SAS) 
14 3. (4) 
15 3. 4B.) 
16 a6) 
17 2 ACT) 
18 3 (8) 
19 8 (9) 
20 3 (10) 
Behar 21 meth) 
22 4262) 
23 4 (8) 
24 4 st4) 
25 2-45 -) 
26 4 (6) 
3 4 7C) 
28 $5203) 
29 SAC?) 
30 4 (10) 
31 4 (11) 
32 4 (12) 
33 4 (18 
Bengal 34 5 (1) 
35 5-42) 
36 d (3) 
37 ae CF 
38 5 (35) 
Hindi ©. P. 39 8 (1) 
40 8 (2) 
Marathi C.P. 41 ae OB 
42 J (2) 
Bombey 43 10 (1) 
44 10 (2) 
45 10 (3) 
46 i Ley Ee 
47 10 (4) 
48 10 (6) 
49 10 5 (7) 
Delhi 50 ECs 
Gujarat o1 12 (1) 
52 T2324 
53 a (3) 
54 12 (4) 
55 12 (5) 
56 2 (6) 
57 12; 4%) 
58 12 (8) 
59 12 (9) 
60 12° 410) 
61 12¢ (11) 
62 12 (12 
62 12 (13 
64 12 (14) 
65 12 (15) 
66 12 (16) 


Name 

» D. V. Narsinha Rao, Chebrote 
» N.S. Vardachari Tirupati 

» 3B, Sambhamurty, Cocanada 
Pode 2 5 Subramayya, a 

» M. Rengiah, 2 

» N. Ganga Raju, a 

» K. N. Sarma, Jorhat 

» JKatneshwar Sarma, Chungi 

» Nalooa Chootia, - 

», Dalimor Miri, Desang Mukh 
» Ganesh Chandra Bagish, Jokhalabondha 
» Phedela Sut, Chungi 

»» Gangadhar Borkotski, Rajahawli 

Shrimati Giribala Debi, Jorhat 

>» Suvarna Lata Debi, S 

» Baroda Debi, Chungi 
Sjt. Ram Lakshman Singh:  Pilkhi 

» Dhwaj Prasad, Dighwara 

», Satyanarayansingh . 

» Bechan Singh, pe 

»» Rameshwar Singh ne 

» Sadhusharan Mehto, Bhagwatipur 
» Rambilas Singh, x 

» Mahavir Ram, - 

>, Ramprasad Sahu, Be 

» Ramanup Singh Varma x 

>» Bipin Behari Varma a 

»» Ramdas Pande, Simri 


» Suresh Chandra Bamerji, Comilla 
a» Radhasundar Das, Sari 

» Krishna Das, Sabarmati 
» A. K. Basu, Entally, Calcutta 
kate nb, - i 

»  Dwarkanath, Drag 

>» Mannulal Gupta = 

» Jamnalal Bajaj, Wardha 
» RR. B. Pathak, Bhandara 
» Vithaldas Jerajani, Bombay 

» Harilal Manmohandas, as 

x Chhctalal H. Shah, s 

» Trikamdas Khimji 

» DD. D. Sathye ts 

a K. Appa Nair, a 

«» Yallabhdas V. Jerajani ss 

» Braj Krishna Bauker, Katra 

35. aL. Ky Gandhi, Sabarmati 
»» Chaturbhai V. Patel, . 

Shrimati Anusuya Ben. Ahmedabad 

Sjt. Imam Abdul Qadir Bavazir, Sabarmati 


a2 Ishwarlal Maneklal, ” 
» Lakshmidas Parshottam, Bardoli 
» Shankarlal Banker, Ahmedabad 
» Keshavbhai Ganeshji, Bardoli 
Shrimati Santok M. Gandhi Sabarmati 
Sjt. Maganlal K. Ganjhi, - 
» Dahyabhai Motibhai, i 
» Chhaganlal N. Joshi, be 
»  Devidas M. Gandhi, 4 
» Bapolal V. Gam, Kadi 
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Ramsubhag Pande, ” 


Gulam Rasul (Jureshi, a 
Ambalal 8. Patel, Nadiad 
Maganlal K. Desai, 


Class 


As 
- rrr rr > Pre Pr r P>>P Pr Pe Dr Perr Pr rsd ae > PP PDD 


PrPprrrprrrr> dy 


@ 


Ahmedabad A & O 


Yards 


5040 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
2000 
1200 
1100 
4500 
1000 
1100 
1000 
5000 
1000 
1000 
1017 
1040 
1035 
1040 
1368 
1000 
1010 
1150 
1000 
4225 
1000 
- 2000 
1000 
1000 
3000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
2000 
3000 
2100 
2000 
6000 
2000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
2082 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
2000 
1200 
100@ 
1000 


Oct. & Nov. 
October 
Oct. to Jan. 
October 


9 


Oct. to Feb. 
October 


7? 


Oct. to Jan. 
October 


Oct. & Nov. 
October 
October 
Oct. to Dee- 
Oztober 


39 


October 


23 


Oct. & Nov. 

Oct. to Dae. 

Oct. to Nov. 
33 

Oct. to Mareh 

Oct. & Noy. 

October 


BD 
Oct. & Nov. 


October 


92 
October 


Oct. & Nov. 


October 
3 


cad 
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neers 


68 12 (18) » M. J. Shroff Ahtnedabad A 2000 Oct. & Nov. 
69 ~—-:12 (19) , Vallabhbhai J, Patsl j A 4000 October 
70 12 (20) », Chhaganlal K. Gandhi Sabarmati A 4000 e 
7 12 (21) , Motibhai Becharlal ii A 2000 Oct. & Nov. 
72 12 (22) », Panjabhai Govardhandas ie A 2000 A 
73 12 (23 » Vadilal Rana a A 4000 = Ootober 
74 12 (24) Shrimati Ohanchalben V. Rana me A 1000 a 
75 12 (25) » Gangadevi T, Sanadhya 4 A 2000 Oct. & Nov. 
76 12 (26) Sjt. Balkrishna Bhave , A 4000 Ott. to Jan. 
77 12 (27) » Mohanlal K. Pandya Kathalal A 1000 October 
7 12 (28) » Kesholal M. Gandhi Sabarmati A 1366. ‘ 
79 12 (29) Shrimati Kasturbai Gandhi. ” A 1060 .» 
80 12 (80) Sjt. Totaram Sanadhya. Sabarmati A 2000 Oct. & Nov- 
ra | 12 (31) ,, Madholal Patel i A 4000 Oct. to Jan. 
82 12 (82) » Maganlal P. Desai o A 1000 October 
Karnatak 83 13 (1) », Gangadharrao Deshpande, Belgaum A 1000 ze 
$4 18 (2) » D.- R. Majli MP A 1000 4 
85 13 (3) » D. A. Mudbar mn A 1000 - 
86 13 (4) » D. M. Akwat ‘5 A 1000 i 
dee, S18 (5) » N. A, Kulkarni :: A 1000 : 
S8 13 (6) » o. G. Kattur “h A 1000 res 
89 1: (7) » N.S. Divekar ; i A 1000 eS. 
90 3 (&) » G. V. Kakmari A 1000 < 
91 13 (9) , V.S. Konner “3 A 1500 - 
92 t3 (10) » S&S. D. Daddihar i A 1000 . 
3 13° (11) » V. P. Nadgawda A A 1000 . 
Maharashtra 94 15 (1) » Wasudeo V. Dastane, Kadgaon A 1000 4 
95 15 (2) » Gajanan- S. Gayankar, Sabarmati A 2000 Oct. & Nove 
96 15 (3) » Lalshankar V. Revashankar, Santa Cruz A 1000 October 
97 15 (4) » K, R. Samant, Kurduwadi A&C = 1006 eS 
98 ES (5) » 3B. V. Keskar, Sabarmatz A&C 2000 Oct. & Nove 
99 15 (6) » N. P. Puntambekar, Bhusawal A 1000 October 
100 15 (7)  Shrimati Vidyagawri Mehta, 9 A 1000 ”- 
101°! |. 15°(8) Sjt. G. R. Gogate z A 1000 - 
102-13 (9) » Y. A. Phadke : A 1000 as 
108 —- 1 (10) » Babusing Balla Singh = A 1000 . 
104 15. (#1) » G. G. Chavre es A 1000 bs 
105 5 (12) » Champalal Bhurmal n A 1000 - 
106 15 (13) » E. G. Dakare a A 1000 Me 
107 15 (14) » G. S. Pradhan eS A 1000 a 
108 15 (15) » S. R. Valanjkar ss A 1000 a 
Panjab (109 16 (1) » Sukh Dayal Julah, Kamalia A 2600 Oct. & Nov: 
Sind 110 17 (1) » Samsher Singh Morijmal, Hyderabad A 2021 ¥ 
111 17 (2) », Uttamchand J. Gidwani, os A 5081 Oct. to Nov. 
112 17 (3) » Giridhari Kripaiani. Sabarmati A 1000 October 
115 IT (4) -» Shevakram Karamchand, old Sukkur A 1000 = 
114 17 (5) 5, Shrimati Gangabai K. Aidas ee A 1000 October: 
Tamil Nada 115 18 (1) Sjt. K. S. Subrahmanyan Sabarmati A 1000 : 
U.P. 116 19 (1) » Jawaharlal Nehra, Allahabad A 1000 B 
t17 19 (2) Shrimati Kamala Nehra a A 1000 
HES E1908) Sjt. Mahavir Prasad Malviya a A 1000 E 
119 19 (4) »» damnaprasad Mathuria. Sabarmati A 1000 a 
126 19 (5) » Shriniwas Sangal, Kulpahar A&C 5900 Oct. to Feb. 
121 19 (6) » Swami Sahajanand, Simri A&C 4000 Oct. to Jan.. 
. 122 19 (T) » Shoaib Qarashi, Bombay A&O 1080 — Ostober 
Utkal 123 20. (¥) Sjt. Niranjan Patnayak, Berbampur A 1067 
124 20 (2) — Shrimati Kishori Mani Levi, 2 A 1000 2 
126 20 (3) Sjt, Mahavir Singh Jharsogada A 1000 ; 


Single Copy As. 2 

One Year Ra, 6 

Subsoription Six months Ha. 8 
Foreign Re, 7 
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The Meaning. of the Gita 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A friend puts forward the following poser: 

“The controversy about the teaching of the 
Gita—whether it is Himsa (violence) or Ahimsa 
(Non-violence) will it seems go on for a long time. 
It is one thing what meaning we read in the Gita, 
or rather we want to read in the Gita; it is another 
what meaning is furnished by an unbiassed reading 
of it. The question therefore does not present much 
difficulty to one who implicitly accepts Ahimsa as the 
eternal principle of life. He will suy that the Gita 
is acceptable to him only if it teaches Ahimsa, A 
grand book like the Gita could, for him, inculcate 
nothing grander than the eternal religious principle 
of Ahimsa. If it did not it would cease to be his 
unerring guide. It would still be worthy of his high 
regard, but not an infallible authority. 

‘Tn the first chapter we find Arjuna laying 
down his weapons, under the influence of <dAhimsu, 
and ready to die at the hands of the Kaurayas. He 
conjures up a Vision of the disaster and the sin 
involved in Himsa. He is overcome With ennui and 
in fear and trembling exclaims: 

‘Oh what a mighty sin we are up to!’ 

‘‘Shri Krishna catches him in that mood and tells 
him: ‘Enough of this high philosophy‘; No one kills 
or is killed. The soul is immortal and the body mast 
perish. Fight then the fight that has come to thee 
as a matter of duty. Victory or defeat is no concern 
of thine. Acquit thyself of thy task.’ 

“In the eleventh chapter the Lord presents a 
panoramic vision of the Universe and says : 

‘I am kala, the Destroyer of the worlds, the 
Ancient of Days; I am here engaged in my task of 
destruction of the worlds. Kill thou those already 
killed by me. Give not thyself up to grief. ' 

« Himsa and Ahimsa are equal before God. But 
for man what is God’s message ? Is it this: ‘ Fight; 
for thou art sure to foil thy enemies in the field’? 
tf the Gita teaches Ahimsa the first and the eleventh 
chapters are not consistent with the rest, at any 
rate do not support the Ahimsa theory. I wish you 
could find time to resolve my doubt. ” 

The question put is eternal and every one who has 
studied the Gita must needs find out his own solution. 
And although I am going to offer mine, I know that 
ultimately one is guided not by the intellect but 
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by the heart. The heart accepts a conclusion for which 


the intellect subsequently finds the reasoning. Argu- 
ment follows conviction. Man often finds reasons in suport 
of whatever he does or wants to do. 

I shall therefore appreciate the position of .those who 
are unable to accept my interpretation of the Gita. 
All I need do is to indicate how I reached my meaning, 
and what canons of interpretation I have followed in 
arriving at it, Mine is but to fight for my meaning,° 
no matter whether I win or lose. 

My first acquaintance with the Gita was in 1889, 
when I was almost twenty. I had not then much of 
an inkling of the principle of Ahimsa. One of the lines 
of the Gujarati poet Shamal Bhatta had taught me the 
principle of winning even the enemy with love, and 
that teaching had gone deep into me. But I had not 
deduced the eternal principle of Non-violence from it, 
It did not for instance cover all animal life. I had 
before this tasted meat whilst in India. I thought it 
a duty to kill venomous reptiles like the snake. It is 
my conviction today that even venomous creatures may 
not be killed by a believer in Ahimsa. I believed in those 
days in preparing ourselves for a fight with the English. 
I often repeated a Gujarati poet’s famous doggerel: ‘What 
wonder if Britain rules!’ etc. My meat—eating was as a 
first step to qualify myself for the fight with the 
English. Such was my position before I proceeded to 
England, and there I escaped meat-eating etc., because of 
my determination to follow unto death the promises I 


had given to my mother. My love for truth has saved 
me from many a pit-fall. 


Now whilst in England my contact with two English 
friends made me read the Gita. I say ‘ made me read,’ 
because it was not of my own desire that I read it. But 
when these two friends asked me to read the Gita with 
them, I was ashamed of my ignorance. The knowledge 
of my total ignorance of my scriptures pained me, 
Pride I think was at the bottom of this feeling. My 
knowledge of Sanskrit was not enough to enable me to 
understand all the verses of the Gita onaided. The 
friends of course were quite innocent of Sanskrit. They 
placed before me Sir Edwin Arnold’s magnificent render- 
ing of the Gita. I devoured the contents from cover 
to cover and _ was entranced by it. The Jast nineteen 
verses of the second chapter have since been inscribed 
on the tablet of my heart. They contain for me all 
knowledge. The truths they teach are the ‘ eternal 
verities.. There is reasoning in them but they represent 
realised knowledge.| 
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I have since read many translations and many 
commentaries, have argued end reasoned to my 
heart’s content but the impression that the first reading 
gave me has never been effaced. Those verses are the 
key to the intepretation of the Gita. I would even 
advise rejection of the verses that may seem to be 
in confict with them. But a humble student need reject 
nothing. He will simply say: ‘It is the limitation of 
my own intellect that I cannot resolve ¢his inconsistency. 
I might be able to do so in the time to cone’ That is 
how he will plead with himself and with others. 

A prayerfal study and experience are essential for a 
correct interpretation of the scriptures. The injunction 
that a Shudra may not study tho scriptures is not 
entirely wichout meaning. A Shudra means a spiritnally 
uncultured, ignorant man. He is more likely than 
not to misinterpret the Vedas and other scriptures. 
Every one cannot solye an algebraical equation. Some 
preliminary study is a sine qua non. How ill would the 
grand truth ‘I em Brahman’ lie in the mouth of a 
man steeped in sin! To what ignoble purposes would he 
turn it! What a distortion it would suffer at his hands ! 


A man therefore who would interpret the scriptures 
must have the spiritual discipline. He must practise 
the Yamnas and Niyamas-—the eternal guides of 
conduct. A superficial practice thereof is useless. 
The Shastras. have enjoined the necessity of a Guru. 
Bat a Guru being rare in these days, a study of modérn 
pooks inculcating Bhukti has been suggested by the sages. 
Those who are lacking in Bhakti, lacking in faith, are 
ill qualified to interpret the scriptures. The learned 
may draw an elaborately learned interpretation out of 
them, but that will not be the true interpretation. Only 
the exprienced will arrive at the true interpretation of 
the s riptures, 

Bat even for the inexperienced there are certain 
canons. That interpretation is not true which conflicts 
with Trath. To one who doubts even Truth, the scriptures 
have no meanirg. No one can contend with him. Tnoere 
is danger for the man who has failed fo find Ahimsa in 
the scriptures, but he is not doomed. Truth—Sat—is 
positive; Non-violence is negative. Truth stands for the 
fact, Nou-violence negatives the fact. And yet Non-violence 
is the highest religion. Truth is self-evident; Non-violence 
is its maturest fruit. It is contained in Truth, but ag 
it is not self-evident a man may seek to interpret the 
Shastras without acceptirg it. But his acceptance of Truth 
is sure to lead him to the acceptance of Non-violence. 

Renunciation of the flesh is essential for realising 
Truth. The sage who realised Truth found Non-violence 
out of the violence raging all about him and said: 
* Violence is unreal, Non-violence is real. Realisation of 
Truth is impossible without Non-violence. Brahmacharya 
(celibacy), Asteya (non-stealing), Aparigraha (non-possession) 
are means to achieve 4himsa. Ahimsa is the soul of 
truth, Man is mere animal without it. A seeker after 
Trath will realise all this in his search for Truth 
and he will then have no difficulty in the interpretation 
of the Shastras. 

Another canon of interpretation is to scan not the 
letter but to examine the spirit. Tulsidas’ Ramayana is 
a noble book because it is informed with the spirit of 
purity, pity and piety. There is a verse in it which 
brackets drums, shudras, fools and’ women together as fit 
to be beaten. A man who cites that verse to beat his 
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wife is doomed to perdition. Rama did not only not 
beat his wife, but never even sought to displease her. 
Tulsidas simply inserted in his poem a proverb current 
in his days, ittle dreaming that there would be brates 
justifying beating of their wives on the authority of 
the verse. But assuming that Tulsidas himself followed 
a custom which was prevalent in his days and beat his 
wife, what then? The beating was still wrong. But the 
Ramayana was not written to justify beating of their 
wives by their husbands. It was written to depict Rama, 
the perfect man, and Sita the ideal wife, and Bharat 
the ideal of a devoted brother. Any justification incident: 
ally met with therein of vicious customs should therefcre 
be rejected. Tulsidas did not write his priceless epic to 
teach geography, and any wrong geography that we happen 
to come across in Ramayan should be snmmarily rejected. 

Let us examine the Gita in the light of thees observa- 
tions.  Self-realisation and its means is the theme of 
the Gita, the fight between two armies being but the 
odcasion to expound the theme. You might if you like say 
that the Poet himself was not against war or violence 
and hence he did not hesitate to press the occasion of 
a war into service. But a reading of the Mahabharata 
has given me an altogether differant impression. The 
poet Vyasa has demonstrated the futility of war by means 
of that epic of wonderful beauty. What, he asks, if the 
Kaurayas were vanquished? And what if the Pandavas 
won? How many were left of the victors and what was 
their lot? What an end Mother Kunti came to? And 
where are the Yadawas today? 

Where the description of the fight and justification 
of violence are not the subject-matter of the epic, it is 
quite wrong to emphasise those aspects. And if it is 
difficult to reconcile certain verses with the teaching of 
Non-violence, it is far more difficnlt to set the whole of 
the Gita in the framework of violence. 


The poet when he writes is not conscious of all the 
interpretations his composition is capable of. The beauty 
of poetry is that the creation transcends the poet. 
The Truth that he reaches in the highest flights of his 
fancy is often not to be met with in his life. The life 
story of many a poet thus belies his poetry. That the 
central teaching of the Gita is not Himsa but Ahimsa is 
amply demonstrated by the subject begun in the second 
chapter and summarised in the concluding 18th chapter. 
The treatment in the other chapters also supports the 
position. H.msa igs impossible without anger, without 
attachment, without hatred, and the Gita strives to carry 
us to the state beyond Sattwa, Rujas and Tamas, a 
state that excludes anger, hatred etc. But I can even 
now picture to my mind Arjuna’s eyes red with anger 
everytime he drew the bow to the end of his ear, 

It was not in a spirit of Ahimsa that Arjuna refused 
to go to battle. He had fought many a battle before. 
Only this time he was overcome with false pity. He 
fought shy of killing his own kith and kin. Arjuna 
never discussed the problem of killing as such. He did 
not say he would kill no one, even if he regarded him 
as wicked, Shri Krishna knows everyone’s innermost 
thoughts and he saw through the temporary infatnation 
of Arjuna. He therefore told him: ‘Thon hast already 
done the killing. Thou canst not all at once argue 
thyself into Non-violence. Finish what thon hast 
already begun. If a passenger going in a Scotch 
Express gets snddenly sick of travelling and jumps out 
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Fe it, he is guilty of suicide. He has not learnt the 
a of travelling ae travelling by a railway train, 
imuar was the case with Arjuna Non-violent Krishna 
could give Arjuna no other advice. Bat to Say that 
cebacane a violence or Justifies war, because advice 
Siven on a particular occasion, is as wrong 
as to say that Himsa is the law of life, because a 
Certain amount of it is inevitable in daily life. To one 
who reads the Spirit of the Gita, it teaches the secret 
of Non-violence, the secret of realising the self through 
the physical body. 
And Who are Dhritarashtra and Yudhishthira and 
Arjuna? Who is Krishna ? Were they all historical 
characters ? And does the Gita describe them as such? 
Is it true that Arjuna Suddenly stops in the midst of the 
fight and puts the question to Krishna, and Krishna repeats 
the whole of the Gita before him? And which is that Gita 
— the Gita that Arjuna forgot after having exclaimed 
that his infatuation was gone and which he requested 
Krishna to sing again, but which he could not, and which 
therefore he gave in the form of Anugita ? 
I regard Duryodhan and _ his party as the baser 
impulses in man, and Arjuna and his party as the higher 
impulses. The field of battle is our own body. An 
eternal battle is going on between the two camps and 
the Poet seer has vividly described it. Krishna is 
the Dweller within, ever whispering ina pure heart. Like 
the watch the heart needs the Winding of purity, or the 
Dweller ceases to speak. 

Not that actual physical battle is ont of the 
question. To those who are innocent of Non-violence, 
the Gita does not teach a lesson of despair. He who 
fears, who saves his skin, who yields to his passions, 
must fight the physical battle whether he will or no; but 
that is not his Dharma. Dhrma is one and one only. 
Ahimsa means Moksha, and Moksha is the realisation of 
Truth. There is no room here for cowardice. Himsa will 
go on eternally in this strange world. The Gita shows 
the way out of it, But it also shows that esoape out of 
cowardice and despair is not the way. Better far than 
cowardice is killing and being killed in battle. 

If the meaning of the verses qnoted by the 
correspondent is not still clear, I must confess my 
inability to make it so. Is it agreed that that the 
Almighty God is the Creator, Protector and Destroyer 
and ought to be such? And if He creates, He has 
undontedly the right to destroy. And yet He does not 
destroy becanse He does not create. His law is that 
whatever is born must die, and in that lies His mercy. 
His laws are immutable. Where should we all be if 
He changed them capricionsly ? 


(T' anslated from Navajiwan) 
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The Threatened Famine in Orissa 
(By C. F, Andrews) 

Lately I have been telling to the Press the story of 
What I saw with my own eyes in the -Puri Sader Sub- 
division of Orissa. For the readers of Young India 
I am writing this special account, because Orissa is well 
known to them, owing to the constant references which 
Mahatma Gandhi has made to it in his speeches and 
writings. Perhaps it was here, more than anywhere else, 
that he realised the economic failure of British Rule 
and the destitution of the village people. At Champaran, 
in Behar, first of all, but in a greater degree during 
his visit to Orissa,—he saw a-vision of India in rags, 
naked and starving. ‘Living skeletons’, he called the 
people whom he thus saw with his own eyes. luring 
the last days, I too have seen them—‘ living skeletons’— 
and I can understand, as I nevercould before, the truth 
of Mahatma Gandhi's picture. Fu:thermore, it has been 
burnt into my soul, that in snch an hour of utter misery 
and want, the spinning wheel may be the only possible 
means of bringing back indastry and activity, and even 
the desire to live, into the skeleton-like fgrms. 

You have to picture a very large area of the Puri 
district today as one vast sheet of water. Little tiny 
island villages are dotted about in which people live and 
move and have their being. Of course, this flroded 
state of the land is no uncommon experience in Hast Bengal 
and even in Orissa. The villages in this low lying sreas 
of river deltas are all built on rising ground for the very 
purpose of protection against flood. 

The flood comes up year after year. But it rapidly 
subsides again. Much good is often done by the fresh 
layer of mud left behind. But what has distinghished 
this flood is, that here in the Puri district it has not 
subsided for months. 3 

Ever since the latter end of June, it has covered 
the land; and those who know best tell me that even with 
two months of dry weather it may still remain covered 
with water, so completely has the water saturated the 
earth. While I was there, the rain was still pouriog 
pitilessly down, night and day, and the swollen flond 
waters were being still further increased. The river 
was also ominously rising. The damage that has already 
been done by all these months of flood and rain can be 
easily imagined even by those who have not seen the 
sight. 

When Mahatma Gandhi visited Orissa at an enclier 
date, there had then been a drought for one whole year, 
followed by a flood the next. This succession of drought 
follwed by flood has been repeated again in 1924 and 
1925. Thus out of six years of harvest, four have 
failed. This land in the Pari district is unsuitable for 
a rabi orop. Therefore, the failure is complete. The 
500,000 villagers, scattered over 1500 square miles, are 
in the utmost personal distress, even apart from the fact 
that their cattle are now dying and their horses are 
desolate and bare. They have come to the extreme 
verge of misery and a few months more must complete 
the whole tragedy of human suffering ualess help speedily 
comes. 

The sight that moved me most was that-of the cattle 
which were evidently dying for want of food. I saw 
one cow, with meek, patient eyes lying down inside a 
shade too weak to move anything. except its head, Its 
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bones were sticking out and it was easy to count every 
rib. In a very few days more, it wonld expire; for there 


was nothing to give it except the rapidly diminishing 


old straw from the thatch of the huts. The sight 
moved me to tears. 
The second misery which touched my heart most, 


was the pitiable lack of clothing among the women who 
shrank back in shame, in their few rags into the corner 
of their huts. Sach wretchedness I have very rarsly 
geen, and their shrinking gesture told its own story of 
utter shame. Perhaps no montal torture can be greater 
than this. May God open men’s hearts to give 
liberally in accordance with the greatness of the 
human misery and need. ‘the special need of the 
moment is to save the cattle and to clothe the women 
and children. 


Young India 


Our Impotence 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The following letter has been addressed to me by 
Hakimsaheb Ajmal Khan and Dr. Ansari who have just 
returned from a prolonged tour on the Continent including 
Syria. 

“ Recent events in Southern Syria, the country 
where Druses liye, and where an armed resistence 
is being carried on by these oppressed people against 
the French, the Mandatory power, have brought to 
light the frightfulness of the French authorities 
there. A cable, received two days back from Palestine, 
sent by Syed Jamaluddin-al-husaini, Secretary of 
Lajnatut-Tenfiziyah, the most popular and _ influential 
organisation of the people of Palestine, says that the 
town of Damascus has terribly suffered from the French 
bombardment and the death roll has been tremendons. 
Although from the varions accounts, published 
in the British Press, one could gather that things 
were bad in Syria yot this telegram from Palestine 
and Reuter’s cable from Cairo, received subsequently, 
show the utter barbarity and inhumanity, which is 
being practised by the French on the population in 
the Druse country and Damascus. 

“ Apart from the recent instances of frightfulness, 
our tour in Syria brought under our observation 
many facts which proved the callousness of the 
French and their utter disregard for the elementary 
rights of the people of the mandated territory in 
Syria. 

“ We have already published our experiences in 
the Indian Press but in order to save you the trouble 
of reading the Urdu reports, published in the 
Hamdard we would briefly give you some of the 
most salient facts regarding the situation in Syria. 

“When the League of Nations gave the mandate 
of Syria to France, the French Government and the 
High Conmissioner made a public declaration to the 
people of Syria of granting them complete automony 


regarding their internal affairs, Syria was to 
be divided in several autonomous provinces each 
with a governor, elected by the people 
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and an advisory council representing the people 
and elected by them. Whilst this promise 
was partially and ontwardly carried out in the 
provinces of Lebanon and Damascus, the provinces 
ef Hauran, the country of Druses, was neither given 
autonomy nor a council nor a president elected by 
them, but a French officer Captain Carbiollet, was 
forced on the Druses against their wish and when 
they made demonstrations and representations against 
shis, their deputation was insulted, their notables 
were publicly thrashed and imprisoned, and their 
womenfolk were maltreated. 

Captain Carbiollet, who had come frcm Frere 
Congo practised all the atrocities to which the poor 
inhabitants of the French Congo had been subjected 
by the French, but the Druses being an ancient, 
proud, warlike race resisted these methods and were 
forced to take up arms. They inflicted considerable 
losses on the French forces and have so far resisted 
the French invasion of their country successfully, but 
the methods practised by the French in the adjoin- 
ing parts of Syria wz. Damascus and Alleppo, are 
causing the spread of revolt to these parts. The 
telegrams quoted above refer to the most recent 
atrocities, committed on the people of Damascus. 


The French Government are also practising un- 
fair and dishonest methods and are depleting the 
country of its wealth, by removing all the gold in 
the country and replacing it by paper money. They 
are gradually undermining all the economic resources 
of the country which is resulting in destitution and 
poverty. To add to this depletion they have also 
been collecting gold from the people of towns and 
villages in the share of fines and punishments. 

We are writing this to you in order to elicit 
your sympathy for these Asiatic brethren, and to 
request you as the President of the Congress, to send 
a cable to the League of Nations which has granted 
this mandate to France, and to instruct other Congress 
organisations to do the same. We are conscious that 
the present situation in India is not very favourable 
to such an action, but it is our considered opinion as 
Indians, as Muslims, and as Asiatics that we should 
sympathise with all the oppressed Asiatic people and 
cultivate friendly relations with them which would be 
beneficial to us and to them.” 


I could not see my way to accept their advice to 
send a cable to the League of Nations in the name of 
the Congress, and therefore sent the following answer: 


“J have the letter signed by you and Hakim 
Saheb, What is the use of the Congress President 
sending a cable to the League of Nations? I feel 
like a caged lion, only with this difference that the 
lion foams and frets and gnashes his teeth and 
lashes the iron bars furiously in the vain attempt 
to be free, whereas I recognise my limitations and 
refuse to foam and fret. If we had any power 
behind us I would immediately send the cable sug- 
gested by you. Things I omit to mention in the 
pages of Young India are buried deep down in my 
bosom, and they are far weightar than those I 
advertise, But I do not fail to advertise them daily 
before the Unseen Power. When I think of the 
horizon about us my heart becomes sick and weary, 
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And when I listen to the still small yoice within 1 
derive hope and gmile inspite of the conflagration 
raging round me. Do save me from haying to 
advertise our impotence.” 


Bat the next best thing I could do was to publish 
the valuable letter and my reply. I do not believe in 
making appeals when there is no force behind them, 
whether moral or material. Moral force comes from the 
determination of the appellants to do something, to 
sacrifice something for the sake of making their appeal 
effective. Even children instinctively know this elemen- 
tary principle. They starve, they cry, or, if they are 
naughty, they do not hesitate to strike their mothers 
who will not grant their peremptory demands. Unless 
we recognise and are prepared to reduce to practice this 
principle we can but expose the Congress and ourselves 
to ridicule if not worse. 


We cannot be naughty even if we will. We can 
suffer if only we will. I want us as Indians, Hindus or 
Mussalmans, Christians or Parsis, or Asiatics to realise our 
impotence in the face of this humiliation, barbarity, 
Dyerism, or call it what you will, inflicted on Syria. A 
definite realisation of our impotence might teach us to 
imitate, if it is only the animals who in the presence of 
stormy weather come close together and seek warmth 
and courage from one another. They do not make a 
vain appeal to the god of the weather to moderate his 
wrath. They simply provide against it. 


And we? Hindus and Mossalmans fight against one 
another ani the gulf seems to be daily widening. We 
have not yet understood the meaning of the Charkha. 
Those that have find all kinds of pretexts not to wear 
Khaddar aud not to spin. The storm is raging 
round us. And instead of seeking warmth one 
from the other, we prefer to shiver or petition 
the god of storms to stay his hand. If I cannot 
bring about Hindu-Maslim union or persuade the people 
to take up the wheel, I have the wisdom at least not to 
sign any petition for mercy. 


And what is the League of Nations? Is it not in 
reality merely England and France? Do the other 
powers count? Is it any use appealing to France which 
is denying her motto of Fraternity, Equality and Justice ? 
She has denied justice to Germany, there is little 
fraternity between her and the Riffs, and the doctrine 
of equality she is trampling under foot in Syria. If 
we would appeal to England, we need not go to the 
League of Nations. She is much nearer home. She 
is perched on the heights of Simla except when she 
descends to Delhi for a brief period. But to appeal to 
her is to appeal to Caesar against Augustus. 


Let us then perceive the truth in its nakedness and 
learn to appeal to the nation to do her duty. Relief of 
Syria lies through India. And if we cannot appreciate 
our greatness let us confess vur littleness and say 
nothing. But we need not be little. Let us do at least 
one thing thoroughly—either fight to the bitter end, 
even as Our brothers the four-footed animals often do, 
or, as men let us learn and teach through co-operation 
on the largest scale known to the world the uselessness, 
nay; the sinfulness of exploitation of those weaker than 
ourselves. That co-operation among millions is possible 
only through the spinning wheel. 
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Cutch Impressions 
lit 

Newspaper acconnts must have shown by now that 
the Cutch tour became for all intents and purposes an 
anti-untouchability tour, and yet it was far from being 
anything like the tour in Travancore dering the early 
part of the year. For in Travancore Gandhiji had fully 
reckoned with his host and the opposition were also 
absolutely honest with him. The orthodox there seemed 
to know that it was no use eliminating Gandhiji’s Views 
about untouchability from the aggregate of his views 
about social and political reform. They seemed to realise 
that they were the very essence of his reform, and 
therefore inspite of their regard for him personally, 
they nowhere took part in any reception or address. In 
Cutch it was a different story, excepting only at one 
place. The ‘ respectable” orthodoxy in every town 
wanted to show the world that they yielded tq none in 
their respect for Gandhiji, and yet that they sacrificed 
not a jot of their ‘ respectability ’ which depended on 
among other things their anxiety to keep the barrier 
of untouchability intact. To add to the pathos of the 
situation those in charge of the tour programme would 
not move an inch without the approval of this class, 
with the result that at the first touch of truth, the 
the shows came toppling down like a honse of cards, 


The arrangement that Gandhiji suggested at Bhuj on the 
spur of the moment was successfu), because there was no 
unreality about at any rate the principal people in charge 
of the reception, and because the arrangement was un- 
premeditated. At Mandvi the orthodoxy led by a wealthy 
Sadhu decided to improve on what they thought was 
the mistake of Bhuj. There were to be two compartments 
as at Bhuj, but there were also to be two entrances, one 
for the untouchables, and another for the ‘ tonchables'— _ 
orthodox as well as heterodox, so that the latter could 
be compelled to think twice before having once gone 
by the orthodox entrance they ventured out into the 
untouchables’ enclosure. But Gandhiji’s entry by the 
untouchables’ entrance disturbed their calculations, and 
angered the Sadhu, who only a day ago had decided in 
the teeth of the Brahmin opposition to extend his 
hospitality to Gandhiji and his party and lend the use 
of his courtyard for the meeting. But I shall not 
repeat the story of which an accurate account has 
already appeared in the Press. One only wonders 
why an octogenarian Sadhu of apparently good 
intentions should have orderéd his men to remove 
the untouchables by force and punished them for 
what was if at all Ghandhiji’s fault. The next day's: 
meeting was no less stagemanaged. Gandhiji and the 
reformers were of course permitted to enter by the 
untouchables’ entrance, but care was taken to see that. 
the orthodox enclosure remained absolutely inviolate. The 
President could not make up his mind to sit on the 
same dais with Gandhiji, and made himself ludicrous by 
an attempt to drop the casket containing the addresé 
into Gandhiji’s hands, rather than hard it to him and 
pollute himself! He thought he was acting on Gandhiji’s 
advice of the previous evening, for Gandhiji had sajd 
that the Sadhu instead of leaving the meeting could 
have dropped the address into his hands without incurring 
the pollution of the touch. Thus Gandhiji, otherwise 
touchable, became an untouchable that evening, because 
before their very eyes heshad touched the untouchables 
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Mundra went one better than Mandvi. Everything as 
at Bhuj, but planned deliberately so as to frustrate the 
very purpose of the arrangement at Bhuj. There was 
the enclosure for the untouchables and the reformers, 
but every attempt was made +o prevent a single 
touchable of the place from venturing into that 
enclosure! ‘The President of the meeting, all the Hindu 
volunteers, even the Musalman gentry of the town, 
and even the teacher of the untouchable boys’ school 
sat in the touchables’ enclosure. And yet they vied 
with one another in paying empty sonorous compliments 
to Gandhiji for his Satyagraha and his Ahimsa! If 
Mandvi made itself ludicrous, Mundra was sickening and 
cut Gandhiji to the very marrow, In his speech that 
evening he mercilessly exposed the sham and cried out 
in bitterest agony: ‘If this is Hindaism, oh Lord, my 
fervent prayer is that the soonest it is destroyed the 
best. He warned the organisers of the tour against 
taking him to Anjar, the next and the last place on the 
programme, and implored the people in the name of 
humanity and trath, to search and cleanse their hearts. 
But the organisers fought shy of abandoning Anjar. So 
to Anjar tye went, to find another edition of Mundra. 

Much did Gandhiji try to prevent it. He suggested to 
the orthodox President who was also our host to drop 
the meeting and the address, and to have instead a 
general meeting in the untouchables’ quarters, and then 
if necessary a conference with the orthodox next day. 
“But we have already made these arrangements. Is it not 
natural that we may not accept some of your views? 
We must do honour to you and yon should not deprive 
us of the privilege of listening to your advice’ he 
argued. ‘ But,’ said Gandhiji, ‘what is the meaning of 
honouring me, when you do not accept the thing nearest 
my heart, when you insult those that I hold dearer to 
me than life itself ? And there should be some proportion, 
some decorum observed. I have addressed meetings 
of Europeans, who share none of my views. But they 
know their business better. They make no secret of the 
fact that I would not be spared at the meeting, and 
yet they know how to receive and honour their guest. 
At Calcutta they had a strictly vegetarian lunch entirely 
out of regard for me, But here ? Yon seize a 
temporary arrangement suggested hy me at Bhnj, and 
turn and twist it to your advantage, and do not hesitate 
to reduce it to an absurdity as at Mundra. How would 
it look if I tell my boy that he is at liberty to abuse 
me if he likes, and he makes it a point to abuse me to 
his heart’s content every morning? That is what you 


have done. The resident, I suggested at the first 
day’s meeting at Mandvi, could have dropped the 
address into my hands from a distance, and the 


next day’s President lost no time in benefitting by the 
suggestion! Is that the way you want to hononr me?’ 


‘No,’ persisted the President, ‘but sir, you must go 
On repeating your views £0 that they may catch root 
some day,’ 

‘Iam not going to emulate the preachers who go 
on delivering their sermons day in and day out before 
unwilling audiences. If you want to know and understand 
my views, you had better come to Sabarmati. At the 
little place Bhujpar whence we are coming, the organisers 
saw that no reception could be given me on my teims, 
and they accordingly dropped the. reception and the 
address, and held the meeting in the untouchables’ 
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quarter. It was honest and courageous of them. 
I beseech you not to indulge in these unreal demonstrations. 
I went you not even to entertain me and my party. I 
shall be content to be the guest of the untouchables and 
find my soul’s delight in their frugal but genuine 
hospitality,’ said Gandhiji arguing at length. 

‘But’, urged the redoubtable President, ‘we have 
made all arrangements. The Reception Committee is 
very anxious to present the address. I appreciate what 
you say, but we did all this, not knowing you.’ 

‘How can you? I shall be known only after I am 
dead,’ 

If the orthodox meeting could be had first, and the 
untouchables’ thereafter, the President would probably 
have been satisfied. But what Gandhiji had suggested 
was humiliating! Gandhiji then asked him to call a 
meeting of the Reception Committee, place his proposal 
before them, and take their decision, ‘Bat mind you,’ 
said he, ‘no middle course. Hither accept my proposal é1toto 
or go through the programme as you have arranged.’ 


The Committee met for about two hours and decided 
upon an elaborate plan of exclosures and the platform, 
the President to speak from a distance, eight members of 
the Committee to sit amongst the untouchables, and the 
Seth of the town to hand the address to Gandhiji— 
and not to drop it as at Mandvi—, bat of course to 
have a purificatory bath on going home! There was no 
room for argument now. ‘So you do not want to 
conform to my wishes. You want me to conform to 
yours,’ Gandhiji asked. ‘Yes, Sir. That is the desire of 
the Committee’ said the President. Gandhiji cheerfully 
accepted the defeat, went to the meeting and received 
the address. 

But the speech? It was not a speech. It 
was the ‘Song of the Defeated’ that he sang. 
He thanked them for all the love and attention with 
which they had looked to his physical comforts. Cutch 
had yielded to none in that respect. But he had not 
gone there for his physical comforts. He wanted 
something else, which it would be painful for him to say 
and for them to hear. Religion all the world over 
offered God as the solace and comfort for all. in 
agony. Draupadi when she was in distress, and 
when her husbands had failed her, oried out to Lord 
Krishna and was comforted. Sita in Ashokawaraa had 
only Rama’s name on her lips and was comforted. 
Shankerlal Banker who was with him in jail, was torn with 
mental pain, and suffered from nerves, used the unfailing 
remedy of Ramanama, He got up every morning at 4 o'clock, 
took up the spinning wheel, and turned it with 
Ramanama on his lips. All his melancholy was gone and 
his life was filled with sunshine. In his own distress there- 
fore he would think of Rama that evening and repeat 
His name. He had never done so hefore in a public 
meeting and .advisedly. He could not do so before 
mixd audiences of Hindus, Musalmans and Christians. 
But he could think of no other recourse that evening, 
and with apology te those who did not like the course, 
he wanted to take Rama's name, turn his agonised heart 
in contemplation to Him, and be comforted. 

‘ Raghupati Raghava Ruja Rama 

Patita Pavana Sita Rama’ 
was then repeated by him and many who joined him, 
for several minutes, This. finished, the atmosphere 
was for some time filled with a solemn silecee — silence 
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‘which pent thought brings’ — and slowly and silently 
the meeting broke up. ‘No talk of the Charkha, not 
even of untouchability and no appeal for Deshabandhu 
Memorial !’— They were whispering to one avother in 
wonderment. He had nothing to ask of them. He had 
placed his petition before his Lord, and levelled the 


battery of love at those who would not otherwise listen 
to him ! M. D. 


Notes 
Messenger of Peace 


Mr. C. F. Andrews’ se‘f-chosen function is to do the 
Service he can and think no more about it. His service 
takes the form of bringing about peace. He had hardly 
finished his work in Orissa among the men or cattle in 
distress or among the mill-hands of Bombay when he 
felt the call to go to South Africa and help the Indian 
Settlers who are in distress. But he will be helping not 
only the Indians there but also the Europeans. He has no 
malice or anger in him. He wants no favours for the 
Indians. He wants bare justice. Mr. Andrews is no stranger 
to South Africa. South African statesmen know and 
admit that he is as much Huropeans’ friend as Indians’. 
The Indian question has reached a most critical stage. 
For the Indians resident in South Africa it is a matter 
practically of life and death. Mr. Andrews’ presence 
in their midst at this juncture must bring the greatest 
comfort to them. May this good friend’s labours bear 
ample fruit as they have done before now. Let the 
settlers however not be lulled into a sense of false 
Security by Mr. Andrews’ presence which by itself can 
bring them little relief. He can but guide, advise and 
negotiate. But all the guidance, advice and negotiation 
will come to nothing, if there is no cohesion or courage 
among the settlers themselves. 

An Opium Report 

The Congress Opium Enquiry Report for Assam 
has been just published and can be had at the Congress 
Office, Jorhat, Assam or of Mr. OC. F, Andrews, Shantiniketan, 
for Rs. 1/8 or two shillings. It is well-printed and 
covers 166 pages including a map, appendices, a glossary 
of unusual terms and a gubject index. The report it- 
self covers 44 pages. It has nine chapters. There is 
too an introduction by Mr. C. F. Andrews who was a 
co-opted member and who is mainly responsible for the 
creation of the Committee and the conduct of the 
Enquiry. Sjt. Kuladhar Chatia was the chairman of 
the Committee. This is the tribute Mr. Andrews pays 
to the workers: 

«I wish +0 express my sincere admiration for the 
devoted courage and perseverance of the workers on the 
present Committee who have sacrificed time and ease and 

- leisure and business occupations in order to do this service 
to their country. This enquiry is one among a series. 
Assam was the first province chosen because it has the 
blackest record for opium in all India. Whereas the 
standerd medical requirement of opium according to the 
League of Nations is 6 seérs per each 10,000 the lowest 
figure for Assam is over 45 seers and the highest over 
237 seers! The report shows that during the Non- 
co-operation period the figures for opium dropped from 
1,614 maunds to 884. This was due to picketting which 
was rendered illegal. 1,100 workers were imprisoned 
including lawyers, graduates, college students eto. 
-*But I must not anticipate the pleasure that a patriot or 
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a reformer would gain by reading the whole of the 
instractive report, J must therefore alose this review of 
the report by copying the recommendations. 

(1) The sale of opium and its derivations 
should be ultimately limited to the medical and 
scientific needs of Assam. 

(2) Provision should be made for confirmed 
addicts above the age of forty, enabling them to 
procure a rationed amount of opium, their names 
being registered for that purpose. 

(3) All opium addicts, who are under forty 
years of age, should be dealt with as medical patients. 
Wherever opium is needed by them, it should be 
given only under the order of a fully qualified 
doctor, the medical permission to obtain it being 
subject to quarterly renewal. 

(4) These changes should be carried out within 
the next five years. At the end of five years, opium 
should be placed on the list of poisons under a 
Dangerous Drugs Act, and treated as such for all 
inhabitants of Assam. 

While much depends on the Government action, 
we feel that no progress can be made without the 
education of public opinion. The Non-cooperation 
movement showed what a great advance could be made 
in Opium restriction by voluntary effort and public 
propaganda, The decrease in consumption in a 
single yaer is a proof of what can be done by these 
methods. This work needs to be still further 
promoted and sustained. 

We, therefore, appeal to all those who dpsire 
the welfare of Assam to organise themselves into 
anti-opium societies and to advocate opium prohibition 
amongst the people in general. This will lead to 
the education of public opinion against the opium 
evil and create a moral atmosphere, without which 
no great success can be achieved. Every avenue 
of approaching the illiterate masses, who are the 
greatest consumers, should be employed. Especially 
necessary is the careful training of the young children 
in all the elemantary schools of the Assam Valley 
and among the Hill tribes. We would invite the 
co-operation of all sections of the community in this 
educational work, and we would specially appeal to 
the missionaries to help us in organising tamperance 
societies among the Hill tribes with whom they are 
closely connected. 

Finally, we would venture to ask Mahatma 
Gandhi once more to come to Assam and put himself 


at the head of a great anti-opium campaign to be 
carried on by entirely peaceful means.” 


I note the appeal made to me. It was a matter of 
deep regret to me that I was unable to take in Assam 
during the Bengal tour when the crael hand of death 
snatched away Deshabandhu from us. I am_ however 
under promise to Sjt. Phooken to visit that fair garden 
next year if all goes well. My terms are well-known. 
Deshabandhus formula was men, munitions and money. 
It must abide even though he is not with us in body. 
Munitions are hand-spun yarn, bullets that hurt 
no one and whose saving power has no limits. 
I would undertake to wean the Assamese from the opiam 
habit if Sjt. Phooken and his friends will indace them 
by their own glorious example to shed their idleness 
and take to the Charkha. He believes and I believe 
with him that Assarn -has great possibilities for Khaddar, 
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May they soon become realities. Then I shall excuse 


every learned Assamese for having been lured into the 
Conncils net. 


Cow Protection Essay 

The readers will be glad to learn that Acharya 
Dhruva and Sjt. C. V. Vaidya have both kindly consent- 
ed to be judges of the competetion essays. I only hope 
that the essays will be worthy of the great scholars who 
have consented to judge them and the subject chosen. 
Acharya Dhruva suggests that I should make it clear 
that the scholars should examine the Shastras not from 
the dry and profitless dialectic standpoint but from the 
broad historical standpoint. So alsd does he hope the 
essayists will deal with the question of tanneries and 
dairies. They will therefore historically trace the growth 
of Cow Protection and examine all possible ways of 
protecting and preserving the cow and hence cattle life , 
not inconsistent with the sanctions of religion. 


A correspondent inquires what length the essay should 
be. No limit has been considered necessary because it 
depends upon the manner of treatment. But I would say 
generally that the shorter the essay the better it would 
be. I know the judges well enough to be le to say 
for them that they will not in any way be influenced 
by the length of the essays. Hach competitor will 
therefore use his own discretion. Only I hope that they 
will carefully revise their compositions and prune them 
down wherever necessary. I give this caution in the 
light of my experience of the essays on spinning. 

Another correspondent suggests extension of the time 
limit for the very cogent reason that Sanskrit professors 
who may wish to take part in the competition may not 
be able to finish their labours within the stipulated period. 
I therefore gladly extend the time to 3lst May 1926 
instead of 31st March next. 

There remains one suggestion to consider. A corres- 
pondent questions the utility of choosing Sanskrit as one 
of the languages for the essay. The reason for selecting 
Sanskrit is to enable and induce the very large number 
of learned Pundits throughout India to give the nation 
the benefit of their deep learning. During my 
peregrinations in the South I had the honour of 
meeting several Pundits, who were deeply interested in 
modern movements, out of whose learning we receive little 
benefit because Sanskrit learning is at a discount. I hope 
that Sanskrit scholars who do not know English well 
enough or in spite of their knowledge of the latter 
will give the nation a standard treatise in Sanskrit. I 
need hardly say that if a Sanskrit essay wins the 
prize it will be translated not only in English and 
Hindi but in Urdu and all other important languages. 
It will all depend upon the merit of the prize essay. I 
shall hope that we shall have a treatise of such merit 
as to occupy a permanent place in religious literature 
no matter in what language the original is written. 

Spin, Spin, Spin 

If you feel the force of Hakim Saheb’s letter repro- 
duced elsewhere, you will join the A. I. 8S. A. and help 
to achieve the one big thing it is possible for the 
nation to achieve even today. She willido so when many of 
us doit. The best method of doing it is to join the 
A. I. 8, A. and induce others to do likewise, Do not 
find out excuses for not spinning and not wearing 
Khaddar but rather discover the many reasons why you 
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should. You can join the Association without sacrificing 
any of your other activities. The only thing you are 
called wpon to sacrifice is your taste for foreign or mill- 
made cloth. ‘There is not much there to sacrifice, if you 
will but put against it the tremendous national gain. We 
have been talking about Swadeshi for the past thirty 
We have been talking loosely about boycott 
of foreign goods, British goods at least since 1906, 
We have been still more loosely practising it. We 
have succeeded in nothing. Experience hes shown that 
we can only achieve boycott of foreign cloth and that 
alone. Reason proclaims that we must achieve it, if 
we would at all live. It is our right as wellas duty. I 
make bold to say that nothing has come nearer success 
than this one simple and necessary boycott. It can be 
made wholly successfull if enough good people join the 
Spinners’ Association. 
A Khadi Catalogue 

The manager of the Khadi Bhandar, Princess street, 
run in Bombay by the All India Khadi Board (now 
All-India Spinners’ Association ) has sent me a copy of 
his neatly printed price list. It shows the progress made 
by Khaddar. ‘he total sales during the four years of 
its existence amount to Rs. 830,329. The highest sales 
were in 1922-23 viz. Rs. 2,45,515, the lowest during the 
current year viz. Rs. 1,68,280. It has been suggested 
that the sales went up in 1922-23 because I was in 
jail. People thought and rightly that the more 
Khaddar they used the nearer was Swaraj. And Swaraj 
meant my discharge. The flaw however consisted in the 
reasoning that Khaddar was only a temporary nece- 


years. 


ssity. Whereas the fact is that it is as nece- 
ssary for all times as native food and natiye air 
are, The lower sales therefore are better in a 


way if they represent permanent custom. The existence 
of this and other Khaddar stores shows that they supply 
a felt want. The political effect of Khaddar however can 
be obtained only when the sales are not a little over 
one hundred thousand rupees per yeat but they amount 
to several crores, strictly speaking sixty crores. Bombay 
therefore should support not one or two such stores but 
several hundred even as it today supports several hundred 
foreign cloth stores. There is now no excuse for the 
public not to support this and such other stores, 
For they satisfy all reasonable tastes. I observe in the 
catalogue, shirtingt, muslin Khadi, sarees, handker- 
chiefs, towels, dhotees, readymade shirts, vests, caps, bags, 
bedsheets, shawls, curtains, counterpanes, tablecloths 
pillow-slips, blouses, drawers for babies and adults, ete, 
‘But’ says the critic ‘compare the prices’, I 
compare them and satisfy myself that where the price 
is apperently higher, it is in reality cheaper, for in 
addition to getting Khaddar for your money, you 
contribute towards the attainment of Swaraj. If you 
do not believe in the capacity of Khaddar to secure 
Swaraj, then know that by buying Khaddar you are 
at least partly supporting some starving man or 
woman, If an average Khaddar wearer pays Rs, 10 
per year for his cloth then four such wearers wholly 
support at least one starving person pet year. Can 
Khaddar with that potentiality be ever considered dear by 
one who loves his country and cares for the poor? 


M. K. G. 
Printed and published by Swami Anan, at Navagivan Press, 
Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 
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The following is the further list of members of the A. I. S, A. registered during the week:— 
A or A+C Class members. 


Provinee 
Andhra 


Assam 


Behar 
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177 
178 
179 
180 
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Name 

Sjt. H. Ramarao, 

»  P, Rajagopala Ayer, 
» B. L. Narayan Shastri, 
» V. M.. Prasad Rao, 

» KR. Ramkrishnayya, 

»» Durgesh Chandra Das, 

Shrimati Girijasundari Debi 
93 Vidyat Prabha Debi, 
Sjt. Sitachandra Bora, 
»  Krishnanath Sharma, 
» Ds. N. Kakati, 
Shrimati Renuka Debi, 

», Sitapratiba Debi, 

»» Devkamari Debi, 

» Bhadia Thengal, 

» Prafulla Kumari Debi, 
» Manika Das Chand, 

a Dilmai 
Sjt. Deonarayan Singh, 

» Dinanath Tiwari, 


»» Brahmadeo N. Tripathi, 
» Gaurishanker Saransingh, 


», Gayaprasad, 


,, Binodeshwari Pd. Varma, 


», Rajendra Prasad, 

» Shivapujan Parde, 

», sudista Naraysn, 

» Jasdda Dube, 

»» Washishtha Narayan, — 
» dJammnaprasad - 


Ellore. 

Mannargudi, 

Kodarupadu. 
Kanagala, 
Kuchipndi 
Sylhet. 
Jorhet 


Bhelaipur, 
Bariarchak 


Muhammadpur ~ 


Rajauli 
Muzaflerpcre 
Patna 

Komthi 
Patna 
Kanhauli. 

Done 

Patna 


Shrimati Jagannath Jamanakohar Gangapaliya 


Sit. Vindheshwariprasad, 
» Satyanarayan Singh 
» Chetasingh 
» Rambibeki Singh 
» Ramdev Singh 


:: Jagadamba Prasad Singh 


» Rembinod Singh, 

4» Baijnath Singh, 

» Suraj Singh, 

, Kishori Mohan Singh, 
, Murlidhar Gupta, 

.: Yaduvansh Thakur, 

» Anurag Thakur, 

» Shivaprasad Thakur, 
» Jogeshwor ‘Thakur 

» Asharafi Tiwari, 

» Brajnath Das 

Ram Eqbal Singh, 

5, Surendranath Mukerji 
De. a. a6 

» Mohendra Ch.: Tagore, 
» dagdish Ch, Palit, 

» Bala Krishna Nandi, 

» Nripendranath Bese, 
,, Nikurj Bihari Ghose, 
» Naresh Ch. Das 


Patna 
Malkhschak 
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Pirapur 


9 
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Madhubani 
Calcutta 
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Sjt. Rabindranath Dala, 


Gosaidas Sikdar 

Kala Ch. Sarkar, 
Anandprasad Chaudhary, 
Gnanendra Mohan Pal, 
Mahendra Hazarika, 


Comilla 


$2 


3 


Benoy Krishna Chandhury 3 


Gokul Basi Seal, 
Sushil Ch. Palit, 
Asutosh Chakravarty, 
Romesh Chaudhury, 


Nagendra Bhattasali, 


Haripad Chatterji, 
Surendra Goswami, 
Jnan Tarn Haldar, 
Bhuyan Mohan Dey, 
Jali nsingh, 
Madhavrao Paradkar, 


Motabari 
Saagor 


53> 


Kesho Ramchandra Khandekar, ,, 


Purshottam Dave, - 
Vasudeo Lao, 


Manhar G. Ambegamkar, 
EPhagwandin, 
Punamchand Ranjha, 
M. Maherjibhai N, Satta, 
Satyadey Vidyalankar, 
Lakshaman Prasad 
Vela Vithaldas Jerajani, 


jt. Vithaldas K. Bhuleshwar, - 
Mangaldas- K. Bhuleshwar, 


Uttam Debi; 

R. N. Chandhury, 
Pyare. Lal, 

Raimeshrey Prasad, 
Kirtiprasad, . 
Krishnedas C. Gandhi, 
Ishwarlal K. Joshi, 
Prabhudas C. Gandhi, 
Taranath P. Bhatt, 
Kashibhai M. Patel, 
Jugatram Dave, 
Khushalbhai Morarji, 
Gopalrao Kulkarni, 
Narharibhai D. Parikh, 
Dahyabhai L. Mehta, 
Vithaldas Chhaganlal, 
Maneklal D. Bhatt 
Revashankar P. Shukla. 
Jaykrisbna P. Bhansali, 
Pyarelal Nair 

Lilavati V. Bhansali 
Natwarlal B. Upadhyay, 
Vinayakrao B. Vaidya 
Maishankar H. Bhatt 
Krishnalal M. Dalal, 


’ Chanibhai D. Amia 


Ravjibhei J, Patel, 
Chhabildes J, Patel, 
Vinayak Y. Dalal, 
Mulshanker H. Vyas, 


~ Nagpur 
Bombay 
Asodha 

Hapur 


Vinoli 
Sabarmiati 


“3 


Ahmedabad 
Sarbhon 
Bardoli 
Sarbhon 


3s 
Ahmedabad 


39 


a: 


er 
Ahmedabad 
Rajpipla 
Ahmedabad 
Broach 
Miyagam 
Ahmedabad 


Mohammad Ali V. Hasani, Ee 


Dahyabhai G. Bhatt, 
Bhailal M. Mehta, 
Haribhai Kalidas, 
Shankerlal N, Gandhi, 


Varnansa 
Dwarka 
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Champakial Jamnadas, 


Bardoli 


1000 


395 


October 


te » (64) » 3B. Maruliah, 3 3! rs 
Karnatak 251 13 ne = Ee ee a. : i 
. 2 3 . R. Halyalkar, Jamkhandi ” ” 
252 » (18) » Vinayak R. Apte, ~ 1066 = 
253 »» (14) » Narayan V. Halyal, - 1000 es 
254 »» (1d) » Siddha Ganda, Sabarmati . . 
sh ss (48) » H.R. Mohare, Bijapur * Es 
256 » (17) » 8. S. Gulwadi, Kumtha 2120 Oct. & Nov. 
a5, OQ VW. S. Umachigi, Gadag 1000. Oetober 
258 », (19) »  Bhimrao Nagvi, | 2000. Oct & Nov. 
259 » (20) »  Yenkatrao Ramrao, RS = Bd 
260 eee} » Narayan R. Vaidya, . 1000 October 
261 5 tee) »  Shrioivas R. Savkar, | . s ES zs 
262 »» (23) a ME. Joshi, Belgaum ” 7 
263 2h) »,  divanrao Yalgi, . ie is 
264 5» (25) » Ramchandra V. Vadvi, 7. es 
265 », (26) » Bhaskar V. Kale, sh a z= 
266 ee 8 »  Vaman N, Kulkarni, cS fi :: 
267 », (28) »  Yalappa L, Upati, ~ i J 
268 4) (29) , Shankar M, Parulekar, x ZA :. 
269 » (30) »  G. D. Kango, e 1060 = 
270 pea SS »  B. M. Vatnekar, "5 1000 ie 
27] 4 (oa) sf ek GO. ajar. Gadag 2 = 
272 » (38) ,  G. V. Siddheshwar, Siddapur e es 
273 1 (34) » A. P. Chandraghatghi, iy ie - 
274 1» (85) »  H, W. Chandraghatghi ? ‘ 2 
275 1, (36) ry) G. R, Deo ” ry] 97 
276 19 (87) a ASR. Kamath, Shai 1200 if 
2TT » (38) »  Parushottam Pandalikappa,  ,, ‘5 = 
278 » (39) », H.-N. Hirekod, Siddapur 1000 a 
Keraia 279 14 (1) » Krishna Kumar, Elathoor 3360 Oct. to Dee. 
280 pile te) »  Xurur Neelkanthan Nam. Trichur 12600 Whole year. 
Maharashtra 281 15 (16) .,  Waidyabhushan Ganeshshastri 
; Joshi, Poona 1000 October 
282 tht) Sheth Popatlal Ramchandra, i : _ a 
2383 Lat BS) Dr, D. T. Athavale, - 2 ¥ Fa 
284 atta) Sjt. Govinda K. Girgaumkar, - be = i 
285 (aay ,, Ganesh G. Karkhanes a , - = 
286 Bed) » & B. Parolekar Basin, * 1111 
28T tee) , Anant. V. Sahasrabuddhe i 1000 ; 
PER 4 (28) ig ae: Viggebaniie * - - 
289 » (24) ;  SWaminarayan, a * = 
290 y, (25) »  Digambar S, Kadam f- te is 
291 » (26) » Bhaskar H. Vakil 7 : : 
292 wel b) » Ganesh K. Vasay 3 " 
293 «3° (28) », Hari G. Phatak 5 Fite ” 
294 ees) » Narayan G. Vekhande e ee 99 
295 , (30) Wu -G. Joshi ? 4080 ¢ 
296 » (81) ,,  Dinkar N, Ohinchyad 1000 3 
297 5 (Oe) ,,  Shivram M, Paranjpe Poona TOBE "= 
298 ,, (83) , Hari V. Tulpale i SGOO DS re 
299 , (34) ,,  Dattatreya M, Damle Thana 2009 Ocdi-& Nov, 
300 ., (85) , Ganesh L, Joshi s: 1000 October 
Punjab 301 16 (2) ,  Bhagwansingh Govind, Sialkot City 1010 3 
302 5 09) .,  Basantlal Wadhwa, Lahore 100@ = 
303 Pee C3) ,  Kishaachand Bhatia, m ae 
804 ay 40) ,  Gokulsisgh Pramar Ghurial oan ie 
Sindh 305 17 (6) Shrimati Manibai Ranchhordas Karachi 1060 a 
306 Sua £8) Sjt, Jaduram P. Joshi vs 1000 a 
307 Sg fo) » vy Ranchhordas Dharsi de 1080 € 
308 ee) ,,  Chanabhai Mamaiya, 3000 Oct. & Nov. 
. 309 y» (10) »  Phouishankar Narayan 1050 October 
310 sf 12) ,  Nirbhaishankar Karunashankar _,, $800 s 
S11 » (12) Shrimati Sakarbai, we IP Me 
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Sindh 312 17 (18) Swami Krisnanand, Karachi i October 
3 14 Sjt, Topandas Virji, a ied; 
a 2 Be %. eee ea' VYashram, te 2000. Oct. & Nov. 
315 , (16) Shrimati Santok Jamiyatram a 1080 October 
316 » (17) ,,  Kasturbai, ys 1050 ” 
317 (18) Sjt, Jamiyatram Acharya, 3 si! %9 
318 , (19) s Jumatlal, as 3000 Oct. to Dec. 
319 ,, (20) Shrimati Kamalabai Topandas, ‘ 1000 October 
320 » (21) »»  Manekbai Lalchand, ts 1600 r, ’ 
321, (22)  _Sjt. Jayashankar M, Yagnic a 3000 Oct. to Des. 
322 , (23) Shrimati Kikibai Lalvani ‘ 2000 Oct. & Nov.- 
323 ,, (24) Sjt. Ravishankar H. Pandya, = 1000 October 
Tamil Nada 324 18 (2) ,,  N\ Subramanyam, Coimbatore ia a 
325 SPSS.) , PP. Perriyannan, ' Erode of 99 
326 AS) ,. Margen Alias, M. Chokkalingam 
Vill. Vendampaty ~ » 
327 a 8) 4» Ss Ramaswamy Iyer, Karur ; ° 
328 =. .{G) »  N, Ramaswamy, Tirupur ; a 
$28 peas iS . C. Rajagopalachari, Tirnchengodu : 4) 
330 (8) ,» KK. Natesan, a 9 
331 » Oe »  & Santanam, re fe 9 
332 5 (9 ee | Venkatachari Mirasdar, = Erode ~ fe =i 
333 » (11) ,, J. Sambhashiv Maudaliar, Madras e és 
334 ea » K.P. S. V. Prakasham, Virndhnagar 1680 i 
ee ee »» 2. Subramanya Nadar, ee 1000 i 
336 »» (14) »  M.S.V.S.Muthakomari Nadar, __,, = v3 
$37, * 45} ,  Kuntalu Tyer, Kumbhakonam ; » 
338 » (16} » R. D. Vaishnao, - s on 
339 » lO 4; R, Chakravarty, s as Ee 
340 »» (18) »  Shivgurunath Chettiar, es ‘ ” 
341 ss. (49) 3»  swami Natham Chettiar | re e: ee 
342 , (20) 4 Ae K, Krishna Swami ey si 
343 tel) » %. Kuppoo Swamy, ‘3 ” 3 
344 oy (224 »  K, Saranjan, % a + 
345 »» (23) D. Krishna Swamy, = a 
346 Pee 3 | »  N, Selappa Ayyar, < iS cA 
34T »» (25) . N, Krishna Murty Ayyar, 1500 a 
348 ., (26) » MM, V, Subramanyam, Se 4000 3 
349 » (27) » A, T. Balkrishna Ayyar, Ss < = 
350 ys (23) » XK, 8S, Venkatram Ayyar, x e _ 
351 pare iS) » XK, T. Sheshadri Jyanger, re oo e 
352 », (80) » G&G, V, Venkatram, Ayyar, z 4S si 
353 SS (31) 3 -Kalyam Ayyar, ” 97 ” 
354 5 (32) » 8. Rangnathan, Erode Si FA 
355 » (33) 3 5. Muttuswami, Mambalam x rage 
P, 356 19 (8) Shrimrti Sheorajvati Nehru, Lucknow 12000 Whole year,. 
3oT a) Sjt, Jaswantsicgh Chauhan, Sabarmati 1000 October: 
3538 5» (10) ,  Julsiram Chaudhary, Ujhani = On 
359 », (11) Shrimati Jamna Dobi, Dehradun 3106 Oct, to Dee, 
369  (t2) Sjt. Shiva Balak Singh, Allahabad 3000 | 
361 , (13) ',, Ahmed Hussain, Sate 1000 October 
362 yy (14) ,  Wichitra Narayan Sharma, Benares 4000 Oct, to Jan 
363 , (15) Maulana Shaukat Ali, Bombay 1007 October 
864 » (16) Sjt. Shankarlal, Kasganj 1000 oy 
Utkal 365 20 (4) »,  Gopa Bandhu Das, . Pari AS, ‘i 
366 » (8) ,,  Ganeshan Patnayak, Berhampore 1150 
36T an (8) »  oeagmohan Brahma, - - 4000 iss 
368 540) ,  Baishnav Charan Mohan, = 1100 
369 ett) ,  Baraha Krishna Brahma, a 1067 s 
370 4 » Krishna Ch, Mehapatra, yi 1026 a 
371 yy (10) »  Satyabadi Rath, . 1027 ae 
3T2 5 (th) »  Aripesindhu Patnayak, ss . 1000 
oT3 » (12) »,  Lalbehari Das, Pari ‘ 
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The Naked Truth 


“We did not conquer India for the benefit of 
the Indians. I know it is said at missionary 
meetings that we conquered India to raise the level 
of the Indians. That is cant. We conquered India 
as the ontlet for the goods of Great Britain. We 
conquered India by the sword and by the sword we 
should hold it. (“Shame”) Call shame if you 
like. I am _ stating facts. I am interested in 
missionary work in India and have done much work 
of that kind, but I am not such a hypocrite as to 
say we hold India for the Indians. We hold it as 
the finest outlet for British goods in general, and 
for Lancashire cotton goods in particular.” 


This is reported to have been said Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks. But he is not the first minister to have 
reminded us of our serfdom. Why shonld truth be at 
all unpalatable? It must do us good to know ourselves 
as we are—destined to be ‘hewers of wood and drawers 
of water’ for the benefit of whomsoever will claim us 
by the prowess of his sword. It is good too that due 
emphasis is laid on Lancashire goods. The sword will 
be sheathed as soon as Manchester calico ceases to be 
saleable in India. It is much more economical, ex- 
peditious and possible to give up the use of Manchester 
and therefore foreign calico than to blunt the edge of 
Sir William’s sword. The process will multiply the 
number of swords and therefore also miseries in the 
world. Like opium production the world manufacture 
of swords needs to be restricted. The sword is probably 
responsible for more misery in the world than opium. 
Hence do I say that if India takes to the spinning 
wheel she will contribute to the restriction of armament 
and peace of the world as no other country and nothing 


else can. 


Government Servants and A. I. S. A. 


A Government servant writes to say that he has 
been a habitual Khaddar wearer for the last four years, 
and his Khaddar is made out of yarnof his own spin- 
ning. He is a regular spinner; but being a Government 
servant has not hitherto belonged to any association, 
He now enquires whether the A. I. S, A. being, as its 
preamble shows, non-political in character, he may _ be- 
tome its member. I am certainly of opinion that even 
the Viceroy can become a member of the Association 


day, 
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with perfect impunity if he approves of its objects. 
Unless therefore there is anything in the rules of 
Government Service debarring Government servants 
from becoming members of any association whatsoever 
although non-political, no Government servant who is 
in sympathy with A. I. S. A. should hesitate to 
become its member. The same correspondent asks 
whether it is obligatory to spin half an hour daily or 
whether a member may finish the whole qnota.as soon 
as he can. According to the constitution of the 
Association it is open to any one to send the whole of 
his annual subscription of twelve thousand yards at once. 
It is not obligatory to spin daily. But it is certainyy 
advisable to do so even though one may haye finished 
his quota, 


Passengers’ Day 

It is a good idea to observe a Passengers’ Day and 
review the progress of improvement in the condition of 
millions of passengers who use either the railways or 
the waterways connecting one part of India with another. 
In my palmy days when I enjoyed the privilege of 
travelling 3rd class I used to have much to say about 
the condition of 3rd class passengers whether by rail or 
water. But.on principle of ‘out of sight out of mind’ 
not experiencing in my own person the difficulties of 
3rd class railway travelling I have ceased to write apon 
it, But the forthcoming Passengers’ Day reminds 
One of one’s duty towards the dumb _ millions 
who are packed like sardins in ill-constructed 
dirty compartments and whose wants nobody ever 
cares to look after. The difficulties due to the 
indifference of railway authorities are however one part 
of the distress, It would be well to fay stress upon that 
part; but the indifference and ignorance of the passengers 
themselves are almost equally resposible for their 
diffleulties. The speakers therefore at the meetings that 
would be held in different parts of the country would do 
well to emphasise the duty of passengers towards theni- 
selves, Our insanitary habits, want of cunsideration for 
our neighbours, insistence upon getting into overcrowded 
compattments and a host of other bac habits must be 
removed before 3rd classg railway travelling can be made 
bearable, It requires great vigilence and there is risk 
of an association that deals with the internal aspect of 
the question even courting unpopularity in the initial 
stages, I wish every success to the effort of My Jivraj 
Nensi and his fellow organisers, 


M. K. G 
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Cutch Impressions 
1V 

L shall in this our last letter give a few genoral 
impressions about men and things in Catch. Let no one 
think that because I devoted all my previous letters 
exlusively to the storm raised by the untouchability 
question, the problem is in any way peculiar to Cutch, 
or that Cntch is as bad or even half so bad in the 
matter as South India. No. In his relations with the 
common people the untouchable possibly fares better 
than even in Gujarat. He is usually a field—labourer, and 
naturally comes into close contact with the agriculturists 
who treat him as anything but an untouchable. Even 
the pollution of touch does not entail, except among 
the Brahmins, the purificatory rite of a bath. The 
sprinkling of a few drops of water is sufficient. The 
question was brought into prominence by the anxiety of 
the organisers of the tour to conform to the wishes of 
the wealthy classes and the anxiety of the latter to 
keep the barrier intact in their public behaviour. In 
private they may invite and have Gandhiji oven in 
their homes, but in a public meeting he was to be kept 
at a safe distance! They have in this the support of 
the state also, for on the little line of Railway between 
Bhuj and Anjar the untouchables are not allowed to 
travel in the same compartments as the ‘touchables’, 
They have ‘reserved’ accommodation in open goods’ 
vans! Which is hardly to be wondered at looking at 
the tenacity with which the immoral farming out of 
prostitution fine among untouchables is maintained. 

The State has as its motto ‘Courage and Confidence’ 
which seem to be in evidence not so much in carrying 
out bold reforms, as in maintainnig the status quo in most 
matters. What otherwise can be the reason of the 
maintenance of an iniquitous tariff which is levied not 
once or twice but as many times as the places a 
commodity is taken to, and of a system of exchange 
which has been converted into an iniquitons source of 


revenue? Both systems are ancient and must be 
maintained. But one does not know how ancient they 
are, 


But I have no desire at the present moment to draw 
up an indictment against the State. I am concerned 
more with the people and their virtues and _ vices. 
Gandhiji was told that there was famine in Cutch and 
so there is. Nature has entered into a perpetual con- 
spiracy against the desert State. It has little vegetation 
and less water. But people generally respond to nature’s 
vagaries. The people therefore have found in migration 
& remedy against famine and so during times of Scarcity 
they either descend upon Bombay or move up to 
Sind in order to ayoid starvation. We therefore saw no 
skeletons in Cutch. Both its people and 
stronger than in most parts of India. 


cattle were 


But I must hasten on, for I cannot omit the possibilities 
of Khaddar and in this connection among several Khadi 
workers the namie of a courageous and selfless lady by name 
Sadhviben who is working whole-heartedly with money 
left by her brother the late Mr. Velji Khatau, equally 
devoted to the cause. She lived in a villago called Manzal 
Burrounded by her fellow workers and is unremitting in 
her veal for Khaddar and untouchables. She defies 
public opinion and continues her work with a cheerfulness 
which is infectious, Outch has great possibilities for 
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Khaddar. It has fine cotton. Its women know spinning. 
It has many weavers and the simple Cutch farmer has 
not yet discarded Khaddar. And if only the enterprizing 
Bhatias, Banias, Lohanas and Memons will do their 
duty by them there is nodanger of Khaddar being 
displaced. But unfortunately these traders have not only 
discarded their own beautiful Khaddar but they are 
corrupting the taste of the farmers and inducing them 
to buy their flimsy calico in the place of Khaddar 
which they spin and weave in their own homes. It is 
to be hoped that the workers whom I have named and 
many others whom I have not named, will redouble 
their efforts and roinstate Khaddar and prevent the 
impending foreign invasion in the shape of foreign 
cloth. 

Parts of Cutch are hilly and parts are sandy, and 
communication is made extremely difficult by the 
practical absence of made roads. With the exception 
of two or three such roads, the rest are cartruts 
or scarcely perceptible tracks throngh stones and 
rocks, all the minor made roads beiog exclusively 
for the use of the State. The resourceful and 
humane Cutchi has therefore devised a conveyance, 
both for carriage and burden which is the lightest in 
India. The State and the wealthy Cutchi could do 
much for the improvement of these roads, but neither 
seems to have thought of it. 


Nor has either thought more of education or sanita- 
tion. If Travancore comes easily first among all the 
Native States and the provinces of British India in this 
matter, Cutch comes easily last. It was impossible to 
get correct statistics but the gtatement may be made 
without fear of contradiction. We were told that though 
a considerable percentage of the population is Musalmans, 
there is only one Urda sghool conducted by the State 
for Musalman boys in the whole of Catch. 


A wrod here about the untouchables. The Cutchi 
untouchable is as resourceful as the other ryot, and 
earns his living by field labour, weaving or carpentry. 
There are still a large number of weavers, but they find 
very little custom for their Khaddar, and are fast 
giving up the occupation. There is very little drink 
amongst them, though they do eat carrion. The 
weaver of course regards the Bhangi as an untouchable 
as in Gujarat and Kathiawad, but curiously enough the 
barber also has been bracketed with the Bhangi, 


There was unusual awakening amongst them as a 
result of the tour, and every where we found them 
attending meetings and receptions in large numbers. In 
one or two places they outnumbered the touchables. In 
Mandvi and Mundra they were the first to greet 
Gandhiji, and in Anjar we had the largest meeting of 
the untouchables we have had for many a day, Befure 
we went to Mandvi, wo halted at a small village called 
Godhro. A number of untouchables had come and 
interviewed Gandhiji. There was a long talk about the 
use Of carrion. Their spokesman had Obviously a 
weakness for it and said that so long as they were 
responsible for the disposal of the dead animals, 
there need be no wonder if they used carrion. But the 
surgeon also handles human corpses and he leaves 
them as soon as he has dissected the parts, and washes 
and cleans himself” said Gandhiji, «‘ Yes Sir, we 
know. But it is an agelong habit with ns,’ ‘ Bat if 
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i habit is unhealthy and filthy?’ « How will all give 
: up, if a fow amongst us do so?’  Gandhiji inquired 
ow often in the month they got carrion. The spokes- 


man saw the point of the question and tried to evade 
it, Bat another friend replied : 


rarely, Sir, We have not hud 
months, and when a corpse is brought in it is equally 
divided between the honses which means that a family 
Sets only three to fonr pounds.’ ‘ Where’ asked 


‘We get it very 
it now for over four 


Gandhiji, ‘is the difficulty of giving up a thing 
you get so rarely?’ ‘There is none’ replied some 
aad Pointed to some who abstained from 
Carrion. But the spokesman again intervened; ‘ No 


on ae bee be excommunicated by the community. ’ 
eis Se y did ot, know a change was coming over 

¢ community, For after the abrupt break up 
of the first day, the untouchables met and mooted the 
question, with the result that twenty five families seut 
ap 4 resolution to Gandhiji, to abstain from drink, 
carrion, or meat in future. At Bhuj and Anjar also 
there was a very larg majority in favour of the reform. 
The movement is spreading and if the workers take the 
tide at the flood, it may soon lead on 
reform. 

And the prospects are not few. For there are many 
Workers entirely devoted to the cause of anti-untouch- 
ability. The good Jivram Kalyanji is known to Gojarat 
and other parts only by his donation of a lac of rupees 
for Khaddar after Gandhiji’s imprisonment. Bat his 
zeal and his sacrifice for the improvement of the lot of 
the untouchable should make him better known. There 
is another friend Gokuldas Khimji who sets apart a 
considerable amount every year for the work, and him- 
self toils and labours for it. ‘There is also Mansingbhai, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee and the 
Nager Seth of Bhuj who would sacrifice anything for 
the cause. Though Mansingbhai has his business in 
money, he has decided to spend more time in Cutch 
now. He has a soft corner not only for the untouch- 
able, he gave a thousand koris (ie. Rs, 600) toa 
Musalman orphanage at Mandvi when Gandhiji visited it. 

There are two veterans whose names I would mention 
amongst the workers, were they not also officers of the 
State. Both have grown grey in the service of the 
State, both are pledged to Khaddar, and both are Brahmins 
free from the ‘canker of superiority’. Vithaljibhai is the 
Inspector of Education and after forty two years’ service 
in the Education “Department has still energy left in 
him to think out plans and schemes of educational reform 
after his impending retirement. Jaykrishnabhai, the 
botanist isa unique figure. His pession for reclaiming the 
salty and sandy coast-soil of Cutch, and of covering the 
land with trees is phenomenal. Trees are to him 
something more than living companions. He knows 
their habits and their behaviour. their tragedies and 
comedies, as Faber knew those of insects anp the 
other tiny inhabitants of the globe. All Europe knows 
Faber today, Catch has yet to spread Jaykrishanbhai's 
fame beyond Catch. _M. DL 

The Hindi Navajivan 

According to the present arrangements the ‘ Mindi 
Navajivan’ is issued on Thursday simultaneously with 
‘Young India’. The latest articles of Gandhiji are thns 
made available to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 
same day as ‘Young India’. Annual subscription, Rs, 4. 
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Our Insanitation 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


During my wanderings nothing has been so painfal to 
me as to observe our insanitation throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Ido not believe in the use of 
force for carrying out reforms, but when I thiok of the 
time that must elapse before the ingrained habits of 
millions of people can be changed, I almost reconcile 
myself to compusion in this the most important matter 
of insanitation. Several diseases can be directly traced 
to insanitation. Hookworm for instance is such & 
direct result. Not a single homan being who 
observes the elementary principles of sanitation need 
suffer from hookworm. ‘The disease is not even due 
to poverty. The only reason is gross ignorance of the 
first principles of sanitation. 


These reflections arise from the abominations I saw 
in Mandvi. The people of Mandvi are not poor. They 
cannot be classed as ignorant. And yet their habits 
are dirty beyond description. Men and women dirty 
the stieets that they walk on with bare feet. They do this 
every morning. There is practically no such thing as a 
closet in that port. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that I was able to pass through these streets. 


Lot me not be hard on the poor inhabitants of 
Mandvi. I know that I saw nothing better in many 
streets of Madras. The sight of grown up people lining 
the river banks and after the performance proceeding 
with criminal thoughtlessness to the river and clekning 
themselves in it and injecting into its sacred water 
typhoid, cholera and dysentry germs has not yet faded 
from memory. This is the water that is used also for 
drinking. In the Punjab we violate God's laws by 
dirtying our roofs and breeding millions of flies. In 
Bengal the same tank quenches the thirst of man and 
beast and cleanses him and his pots. Bat I must not 
continue this description of our shame. Seeing that 
it is there, it would be sinful to hide it. But I dare 
not carry it any further. I know I have underdrawn 
the picture. 


enterprising people of Mandvi tc 
lead the way in model sanitation. Let them, whether 
the State help them or not, cell in a specialist 
and spend money in improviog their sanitation so as 
to make it perfect. ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness.’ 
We can no more gain God’s blessings with an unclean 
body than with an unclean mind. A clean body cannot 
reside in an unclean city. 


I would urge the 


Let us not pot off everything till Swaraj is attained 
and thus put off Swaraj itself. Swaraj can be had only 
by brave and clean people, Whilst the Government 
has to answer for a lot, I know that the British officers 
are not responsible for our insapitation. Indeed if we 
gave them free scope in this matter, they would improve 
onr habits at the point of the sword. They do not do 
80, because it dces not pay. Bat they would gladly 
welcome and encourage any effort towards improved 
sanitation, In this matter Europe has much to teach 
us. We quote with pride a few texts from Manu or if we 
are Musalmans from the Quran. We do not carry even 
these into practice. Europeans have deduced an elaborate 
code of sanitation from the principles laid down in 


{QU 
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these books, Let us learn these from them and adapt 
them to our needs and habits. How I would love to 
see not ornamental but useful sanitary associations whose 
members will deem it a privilege to take up the broom, 
the shovel and the bucket. great national 
work tor school boys’ school girls and collegiates all over 
India. 


Here is 
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A True Congressman 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
(3) 

“You do not know what we (Congressmen) are. 
I will tell you. One well-known Cangressman went 
to a comfortable house. He was not invited there. 
He had not written either to the owner. On 
reaching there he was asked by the owner: * Where 
are you going to stay?’ This Congressman said, 
‘Here of course, where else do you think?’ The 
owner was unprepared for this favour. But he had to 
make the best of the job though he never omitted 
to speak about the meanness of this guest who had 
imposed himself upon him. He even made opportunities 
for delicately insulting this Congressman who was 
too far gone to notice the insults. I must tell you 
that the unwilling host was not a Congressman.” 

(ii) 

*“ Another Congressman imposed himself on a 
Congress worker without notice. He had a large 
company with him and felt mightily offended when 
he eculd not get all the convenience that he had 
expected. We Congressmen have come to think so 
much of ourselves that we presume we have a right 
to demand and receive the best service without the 
least cost.” 


These incidents were related to me by an earnest 
Congress worker with so much pain that I thought I 
should place them on record and draw a moral from 
them. Let no one, however, wear the cap unless it fits 
him. ‘The incidents have been purposely defaced. I do 
not know the other side. No one therefore need waste 
his time in a vain effort to identify them. 


The thing is to avoid copying examples quoted. <A 
Congressman to be true must be above suspicion. Let 
him remember that he is ont to gain Swaraj by 
‘legitimate and peaceful means’. We have been a long 
time getting it. The obvious inference is that we have 
not at all adopted even among our matual intercourse 
means that can bear scrutiny, Indeed a correspondent 
once suggested that whilst we must be truthful and 
peaceful towards opponents, we need not be that in our 
matual dealings, But experience shows that we cannot 
be trathful and peaceful on some oczasions and for some 
people only, if we are not so on ‘all. occasions. And if 
we will not be considerate towards one another, we shall 
not be considerate to the world outside, All the prestige 


acquired by the Congress will be gone, if we are not 
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scrupulously clean in our dealings within or without in 
every detail, Pounds will take care of themselves, if 
we could but take care of the pennies. 

A true Congressman is a true servant. He ever 
gives, never wants service, He is ensily satisfied so 
long as his own confort is concerned. He is always 
content to take a back seat. He is never communal or 
provincial. His country is his paramount consideration. 
He is brave to a fault because he has shed all earthly 
ambition, fear of Death bimself. And he is generouc 
because he is brave, forgiving because he is humble and 
conscious of his own failings and limitations. 

If such Congressmen are rare, Swaraj is far off and 
we must revise our creed. The fact that we have not 
got Swaraj as yet is proof presumptive that we have not 
as many true Congressmen as we want. Be that, however 
as it may, if I have placed on record the ugly incidents 
which can be multiplied, I must bear grateful testimony 
to the fact that there are nameless Congressmen n0 
doubt few today but daily growing in number who fulfil 
all the tests I have mentioned. They are unknown to 
fame, It is well that they are. Work will be im- 
possible if they wanted to shine in the limelight and 
expected honourable mention in Congress dispatches. 
Those who obtain even Victoria Crosses are by no means 
and necessarily always the bravest humanitarians. To 
the end of time the real heroes of the world will be 
never known. Their deeds remain imperishable. They 
are their own reward. Such men are the real 
scavengers without whom the earth will be a plague spot 
not worth living in. It has been my lot to meet such 
men and women in the Congress ranks. But for them 
the Congress will not be an institution to which it 
would be a pride to belong. ‘here is no doubt at the 
present moment a hunt for offices and an unhealthy 
competition to capture the Congress It is a disease 
which has come to the surface and it is bound to give 
place in the course of time to health. That will not 
happen if the Congress becomes anything but an 
institution for hard, honest and selfless toil. 

Let the Congress be ever so democratic, but democracy 
must not be brag and bluster, a passport to receiving 
service from people. If bow popule is to be voadei it must 
be the voice of honesty, bravery, gentleness, humility 
and complete selfsacrifice. A woman is to guide the 
Congress next year. Woman is nothing if she is not 
self-sacrifice and purity personifined. Let us men and 
women of the Congress humble ourselves, purify our 


hearts and be worthy representatives of the dumb 
millions. 


Back Volumes of Young India for the year 1919, 
1920 and 1924 are not available, only a few volumes 
for the year 1921, 1922, and 1923 are in stock. The 
intending purchasers are therefore requested to correspond 
for the volumes in stock only. 

Ashram Bhajanavali 

4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Scriptural 
prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati 
at the morning and evening congregations. Printed in 
Deva Nagari characters, 368 Pages, Price three annas, 
Postage one anna. 


Superior Edition (Tastefully bound in Khaddar, with 
rounded corners.) Annas 10. 


Apply tu :— Manager, “vim 1 .dia, Ahmedabad, 


Noveniber 19, 1925 


— 


A Cry from Germany 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Bora Dada has received a letter from Germany from 
which I take the following : 


“Corruption cries to the sky, All bad men 
live in wealth but all good men have a hard struggle 
to fight out; the poorest of all are we {own clerks, 
for our salary is very small, 35 dollas a month, 
and so is our life a perpetual starvation. 


I often desire fervently to come and see India, 
to sit at the feet of Mr. Gandhi. T am quite alone. 
I have neither wife nor children. A psor sick niece 
who has none but me keeps my house. I should 
become a priest, if there was not my poor niece. I 
cannot leave her in misery. However I am an 
academian. I have studied classical and modern 
foreign languages. I have also studied Mysticism and 
Buddhism. I canuot find a better place nora better 
Salary. That is so in the Germany of today. 

“Before the terrible war 15 years ago I was an 
independent man, an investigator; now—after the 
terrible decline in value of our money-standard I 
am a beggar like a thousand other learned men in 
Germany. Now I am 45 years old and you cannot 
think, how desparate and hopeless I am, what a 
great diagust I feel in Europe. Here the men have 
no soul and are wild beasts, who devour one another. 
Could I go to India? Could I become an Indian 
philosopher? I believe in India and I hope India 
will save us,” 


The opening lines of this letter might well have 
been written by any Indian clerk. His position is no 
better than the German clerk’s. In India too ‘ bad men 
live in wealth and good men have a hard struggle to 
fight out’. It is therefore a case of ‘ distance lending 
enchantment to the view’, Friends like this German 
writer must be warned against regarding India as better 
than Germany or any other country. Let him realise 
that riches are no test of goodness. Indeed poverty 
often is the only test. A good man _ voluntarily 
embraces poverty. If the writer was at one time in 
affluent circumstances Germany was at that time 
exploiting other countries. The remedy lies with every 
individual in every country. Each one has to find his 
peace from within. And peace to be real must be 
unaffected by outside circumstances. The writer says that 
but for his poor niece he might have become a priest. 
This seems to me to be a distorted view. It would 
almost appear that the writer’s present state is somewhat 
better than that of a priest of his imagination. For 
uow he has at least one poor person to look after. Under 
the priestly licence he would have none to look after ! 
The fact however is that as a true priest he would have 
hundreds of nieces and even nephews to look after. As 
a priest the sphere of his responsibility would be as 
wide as that of the universe. Whereas now he slaves 
for himself and his niece, as a priest he would be 
expected to slave for the whole of disrtessed mankind. 
I would then venture to advise this friend and others 
like him without adopting the clerical robe to identify 
themselves with all in distress. They would then have 

all the anvantages of the priestly calling without being 
; exposed to its terrible temptations. 
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The German friend would like to become an Indian 
philosopher. I assure him that there are no territorial 
distinctions in philosophy. An Indian philosopher is 
as good or as bad as a Huropean philosopher 

One thing the writer in my opinion has guessed 
somewhat correctly. Though India hds her share of 
wild and soulless two-footed beasts, probably the tendency 
of the averege Indian mind is to discard the wild beast 
in it, And it is my certain conviction that if India 
retains the way she chose in 1921, Europe has reason 
to hope much from India. She chose then with the 
greatest deliberation the way of truth and peace and 
symbolised it in her acceptance of the Charkha and 
Non-cooperation with all that was evil. From all I 
know of her she has not yet rejected it and is not 
likely to. 


a 


Spinning in America 

[A friend has sent me a cutting from an American 
newspaper published in New London whose name I 
cannot trace on the cutting. It contains a bright article 
by Cassie Hardwick on the spinning wheel. It shows the 
hold it had upon the Americans during the War of 
Independence and how according to the writer the spinning 
wheel contributed to success. The chief interest however 
consists for the reader in the fact that even in America 
there is a revival of the old art. I give balow some of 
the interesting extracts. M K. G.] 

“The Revolution was a war of independence by in- 
dependents; for aside from their pioneer daring and 
courage, faith, endurance and marksmanship, their main 
strength of preparedness lay in the fact that every 
home made its own food, drink, medicine, fuel, lighting, . 
clothing and shelter. It was more effective han gun- 
powder, 

In this winter climate without the handlooms and 
Spinning wheels, and the flax and sheep fold of every 
home, the American soldier would have died of 
exposure to the winter cold. 

The wool and flax were raised and spun at home into 
thread and yarn, and knit into stockings, mittens, caps 
and blankets, or woven into clothing. 

After the hard work of clearing trees and pulling 
stumps, as well as removing large stones, the flax and 
hemp patch was planted. This operation alone took all 
the energy that is consumed in several foatball games, 
with fewer fatalities. 

Even the children were given a share in the work, 
as they had to weed the patch. The stalks were very 
tender when they first came up, and the children had 
to work bare-footed and step facing the wind, so if any 
plants were trodden down the wind would blow the 
fallen plant back into place. 


Daughter's feet in those days were used to. work the 
treadle, anc often to rock a heavy wooden eradle, while 
mother churned the butter, and she was cheered with 
the thought that at night, she could put on a clean 
kerchief, and adjust her curls, and go on syinaing, but she 
would have help for the sweetheart would come after 


sunset when he had finished swingling the flax. CHe 
would spin until the clock reel ticked at rare and 
propitious moments, when it had counted the exapt 


number of strands in a knot—vusually forty. Then the 
spinner would stop and tie the knot while her campanion 


AQ2 


would do what he could in those rare ; 
tying another kind of knot, for according to a quaint 
old ballad, ‘He Kissed Mistross Polly whon the clock 
ree, ticked”, 

When the early American woman wished to spend 
the day in cheerful companionship, she would rise with 
the sun, do her household chores, then jump on horse- 
back, and with her flax wheel tied behind, and the baby 
under one arm, ride to her neighbor's home, sometimes 
at quite o distance from her home. 

Spinning Tonrnaments. 

In 1754, spinning exhibitions were held and on such 
occasions, ministers preached to the spinsters as they 
gathered with their wheels. One of these is described 
by an old antiquarian ina quaint way: “A number of 
38 respectable ladies of the town, met at sunrise with 
their wheels, to spend the day at the house of the Rer, 
Jedidiah Jewell, in the laudable design of a spinning 
match. 

« At an hour before sunset, the ladies there appearing 
neatly dressed, principally in homespun, a polite and 
generous repast of American production was set for their 
entertainment. After which, many being present of both 
sexes, Mr. Jewell delivered a profitable discourse from 
Romans xii; 2: ‘Not slothful in buisness, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.’” 

Matters of church and patriotism were never far 
apart in New England, so when spinners gathered at 
New London, Newbury, Ipswich or Beverly, they 
always had a sermon, with an appropriate text. One 
favorite text was: “And all the women that were wise- 
hearted did spin with their hands.” Exodus XXXY. 25, 

“Truly it was a pleasing sight; some spinning, some 
reeling, some carding cotton, some combing flax, as 
they were preached to,’ said a contemporary writer. 


moments toward 


In 1640 the courts of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
passed two orders directing the gowth of flax, ascertaining 
what colonists were skillful in breaking spinning, weaving 
ordering that boys and girls be taught to spin, and 
offering a bounty for linen, grown, spun and woven in 
the colony. 

Every family was ordered to spin so many pounds 
of flax a year, or to pay a fine. Prizes were offered 
for quantity and quality and societies were formed for 
promoting industry, and frugality by the rich and poor. 

Benjamin Franklin wrote later in Poor Richard's 
Almanac : 

‘‘Many estates are spent in the getting, 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting. ” 

The ‘all wool and a yard wide’ goods which we 


purchase so easily today meant the work of many weeks- 


and months to the colonial dame. 

Wool-spinning is one of the most flexible and alert 
Series of movements imaginable and to its varied poises 
our grandmothers may owe part of the dignity of 
carriage that was so characteristic of them. 


In the summer of 1775, congress made a demand 
on the people, for 13,000 warm coats to be ready for 
the soldiers by cold weather, 

There were no contractors then to supply cloth and 
garments, but throughout the country by hundreds of 
hearthstones, woolwheels and handlooms were started 
@agerly at work, and the order was filled by the work 
of patriotie women of America, 
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Heroes in Homespun 

Washington's army was called “the Homespans” ip 
derision, bnt there was moro in the nome than they 
knew just then. As for the women, they grew to love 
their looms as-companions in the conflict, and they wove 
their prayers and love into the cloth. 

In 1775, one of these patriotic women of Colchester, 
Coun, named Abigail Foote, wrote down her daily work 
in her diary, and here is” sample of a day’s work: 

‘“Hixed gown for Prude, mended mother’s riding—ho, 
spun short thread, fixed two gowns for Welch's girls, 
carded tow, spun liaen, worked on cheese basket, 
hatchel’d flax with Hannah, ( we did 51 pounds apiece ), 
spooled a piece, milked the cows, spun the linen, did 
50 knots, made a broom of Guinea wheat straw, spun 
thread to whiten, set a red dye, had two scholars from 
Mrs, Uaylor’s. I carded two ponnds of whole wool, 
spun twine, scoured the pewter. ” 

‘he sound of the spinning wheel, the song of the 
spinster. and the snapping of the clock reel, all have 
ceused. The thwack of the room is heard only in the 
factory. 

The spinning wheel no longer hums in the house 
of the farmer but it has left a song in our hearts, so 
that for the sake of beauty alone, it is beginning to 
hum in the halls of learning. 

Right here in the old Hempstead house atmosphere, 
the wheel is beginning to turn in Charter house, and 
the homelike art of weaving is being revived, and 
spinning contests take place at commencement, as the 
Priscilias of today seek their beloved wheels again, 

Longfellow’s poem ‘The Courtship of Myles Standish’ 
has given us the words to the song of the spinning 
wheel, and in this poem Priscilla shows the magic of the 
wheel in love. 

“Straight up rose from her wheel the beautiful Puritan 
maiden. 
Pleased with the praise of her thrift from him whose 
praise was the sweetest; : 
Drew from the reel on the table, a snowy skein of her 
spinning, 

Thus making an answer, meanwhile to the flattering 
praises of Alden; 

‘Come, you must not ve idle if I am a pattern for 
housewives, 

Show yourself equally worthy of being the model of 
husbands 

Hold this skein on your hands, while I wind it, ready 
for knitting.’ 

e a % % * 

“Thus, with a jest and a langh, the skein on his hands 
she adjusted, 

He sitting awkwardly there, with his 
before him, 

She standing graceful, erect 
from his fingers, 

Sometimes chiding a little his cumsy manner of holding, 


arms extended 


and winding the thread 


Sometimes touching his hands, as she disentangled 
expertly 

Twist or knot in the yarn, unawares for how could she 
help it?” 


lf one has any prejudice against Priscilla let him 
read this peaceful poem, and catch the spirit of eht 
Spinning, and the home sonnd of the humming,” 
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Notes 
*Low Moral Tone’? 
A Correspondent writes: 


“I am myself a Hindu and belong to the highest 

Brahmin class. But I belong to the advanced party. 

. believe in Reason, for Reason is God and God 

is Reason. The philosophy of the Hindus which 

emphasizes the So—Ham—I am He—doctrine has 
to-day built up a barrier which is more impeneterable 
than the Mt. Everest. The religion that built up its 
shrine on Mind—Purity is so obscured by the weed 
growths of ritualisam that the real light is hidden 
from view. The cultare that emphasized ‘ Universal 
brotherhood under the fatherhood of God’ stands 
to-day for the treading of the millions by Brahma’s 
off-springs who have nothing in common but the 
archaic mythological derivation from the common 
stock, The Ahimsa doctrine has made us sneaking, 

Snivelling cowards. A Hindu never plays fair with a 

Hindu; a Mohammedan plays fair with a Mohammedan 

and so does a Christian with a. Christian. A Hindu is 

more tolerant of other customs outside the Hindu 
fold—another instance of downright cowardice—a 

Mohammedan is never tolerant and a Christian seldom. 

Shall educated Hindus continue this game of 

Humbuggism or by taking up arms end it?” 

I can throw little light on what the correspondent 
says but I can advise. Reform must begin with ourselves. 
*Physicatn heal thyself’ is asound doctrine. Those who 
realise the lowness of the moral tone and the presence of 
cowardice among Hindus may at least begin with them- 
selves. The truth of the charge may be generally admitted 
though not without reservations. But will resort to arms 
end the evil? How is the low moral tone to be remedied 
by the brandishing of the sword? Can the innumerable 
sub-castes or untouchability or the often meaningless 
ritual be removed by force? Will it not be introducing 
religion by compulsion? If God is Reason, then the 
appeal must be not to the sword but to reason. 

Or does the writer refer to the Hindu-Muslim tension 
and want the Hindus to resort to force of arms? On 
a close examination it will be discovered that in a vast 
majority of cases resort to arms is not only not neces- 
sary but harmfnl. What is wanted is the art of suf- 
fering. I hold that it is not Ahimsa that has made of 
us cowards but the loss of it. Surely it is not Ahimsa 
that makes us wish ill to people that oppose us but onr 
utter ignorance of it. Those who do not take up arms 
refrain not because they are deterred by any notion of 
Ahimsa but because they are afraid to die. I have often 
wished that those who have no scruples about arms will 
dare to take them np, Then shall webe free of the 
burden of so-called Ahimsaists who being afraid of injury 
seek to cover their cowardice under the name of Ahimsa 
and corrupt the greatest trath of life. The same may 
be said of So-ham. It is a scientific trath which wo 
belie in our treatment of the untouchables. The charges 
recited in the last paragraph cannot be sustained. 
What is true of Hindus is also largely true of the other 
sects. Human nature works in the same manner in the 
same circumstances. Is a Musalman never tolerant? I 
seo hundreds in my peregrenations who are as tolerant 
as Hindus. 1 have seen Christians too not seldom but 
- frequently tolerant. The writer will also find upon 
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observation that those who are intolerant towards other 
sects are no less intolerant among themselves. 


A Brahmo Prayer 

Here is a letter from a Brahmo friend : 

“T am glad to see that your attention was drawn 
by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore to the great offence 
that you had unknowingly given to the Brahmo 
Samaj a few years ago by calling Raja Rammohan Rai 
a pigmy. Now that you have explained under what 
circumstances you had used that expression and how 
high is your admiration for the great founder of the 
Brahmo Saraj, I hope my Brahmo friends in Bengal 
and elsewhere will with equal magnanimity of mind 
accept. your explanation and join you in your spiritual 
and social work which if rightly understood is the 
mission of the Brahmo Samaj. Your faith in 
prayer and simplicity of life, your insistence on using 
reason in interpreting Shastras, your love for Truth 
from all quarters, your reverence for great prophets 
like Christ, Buddha and Mohamed, your work for 
communal unity, the removal of untouchability and 
for temperance,—have already won for you the resspect: 
and admiration of many individual Brahmos. I hope 
and trust that now that you have removed the mis- 
understanding, the Brahmo Samaj will welcome your 
efforts for the regeneration of our motherland in 
matters spiritual and social. May this understanding 
bear good fruit under Divine Providence is my 
humble prayer.” 

Whilst I join the prayer let me point ont that I 
never called the great Raja a pigmy in the abgolute 
sense. I have looked upthe old file of Young India. The 
issue of 13—-4-'21 sets forth the circumstances under 
which I used the expression and the speech reads better 
even than I had recollections of it. Nor have I ever 
known that the Brahmos have held aloof from participation 
in my activities any more than the others or that they 
have kept aloof because of my reference to the great 
reformer in my Cuttack speech. ~ In any event if any 
have, I hope and pray that they will now respond. I 
note in the Brahmo friend's letter a conspicious Omission. 
The greatest of my activities is the Charkha. I hold it 
to be the best part of my service—social, political and 
spiritual, For it includes these branches of service. 
My invitation to all to spin if only for half an 
hour daily for the sake of the starving millions of 
this land makes the movement at once both political 
and spiritual, Let the writer and the other Brahmo 
friends therefore take note of the little wheel and 
its product Khaddar. 

Tree Protection 

All religion is presumably in response to the human 
aspiration or need. Religion is some irresistable binding 
force. The cow was a peremptory need and we had 
cow protection in India. Digging of wells where water 
is scarce is a religion, It would be ludicrous to dig wells 
where the water supply is inexhaustible. Similarly 
whilst tree plantation would be superfluous in say 
Travancore, in some parts of India it is a religious 
necessity. Snch a place is undoubtedly Cutch. It has 
a beautiful climate but some parts. threaten to be a 
desolate waste unless there is proper rainfall in them. 
Rainfall can be almost regulated by deforestation or 
afforestation. Ontch needs conservation of every tree 
and every shrub, The most pleasent function therefore 
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that I was required to perform in Cutch was the 
planting of these trees and inaugaration of a tree planting 
and prutection society. The enterprise was due to the 


genius of One man. His name is Jayakrishna 
Indrajit. Gujarat has very few specialists. Of 
these Sjt. Jaykrishna is among the most distin- 
guished. He is a loyer of plant life. He is the 


author of an accurate work on the fauna and flora 
of the Barda hills in the Porbunder State. lle is 
now forest officer in Cutch and is trying to interest the 
people of Catch and the State in forestry, He believes 
that with judicious plantation Cutch can be truned into a 
land flowing with milk and honey. He is of opinion, and 
I venture to share his belief that the parts which the 
wind ruins by turning them into sand heaps can be turned 
into gardens if its inhabitants will -pledge themselves 
each to plant and rear so many trees per year as they 
buy and keep cows, Whether all the alluring promises 
which he makes can be realised or not there is no doubt 
that Cutch needs tree plantations on a large scale, It 
is wicked waste to destroy a single tree in Cutch for 
firewood, The State should import all the firewood or 
coal that it may need, It should be criminal to cut 
down a single tree in a place like Cutch. 1 hope there- 
fore that the society ostablished in Mandvi_ will open 
branches all over Cutch and by co-operation between the 
people and the State it is possible to cover the land 
with thousands of trees within a short time. At little 
expense the inhabitants of Cutch can make an immense 
additon to its wealth and beauty, They have a capable 
enthusiast to guide them, Will they have the sense and 
the energy to follow his guidance ? 

What is true of Cutch is almost equally true of 
Kathiawad. This land of immense possibilities is cut 
up into small States each possessing sovereign powers 
with more or less limitations. There is little or no 
coordination between them. The people thereforein th‘s 
little compact peninsula though having everything else in 
common are governed by different heads under different 
Jaws. The conservation of forests, systematic plantation of 
trees, irrigation and many other things cannot be 
properly done without a common policy. I reproduced 
some time ago the opinion of Mr. Elmshurst that if the 
chiefs and the people of Kathiawad did not evolve and 
follow a common policy of tree plantation Kathiawad 


was likely to suffer from a water famine of such 
magnitude as to make life impossible in that land of 
fine soldiers that once were. In Cutch, Kathiawad, 


Rajputana, Sind and such other places a study of 
practical botany should be compulsory in all schools. 
And the princes can do worse than encourage in every 
possible way the habit of planting and rearing trees. 


All India Deshabanbhu Memorial 


Here is the twelfth press list of All India 
Deshabandhu Memorial Fund: 
Rs, As. Ps. 
66,443 6 6 
8,250 0 y) 
74,6938 6 6 
More has been collected in Cntch but it has not yet 
reached the treasurer. But adding the balance of Cutch 
collections does not mean much, I «ould remind workers 
that they should not be remiss in thoir zeal for 
tions. 


Already acknowledged 
Part of Cutch collections 


collee: 
It is not proper for those who are to pay to wait 


for me to tour in their province before they would pay. 
All India Deshabandhu Memorial Fund must be worthy 
of that friend of the people and of the cause to which 
it is to be deyoted. Khadi cannot be organised all over 
India, if we do not have enough funds. Let the reader 
remember that every rupee means honest work for at 
least eight needy toilers of India. 

At the meeting of the Council of All India Spinners 
Association which met for five days, for want of funds 
the Council had to decide that no new applications for 
grants or loans should be entertained till sufficient funds 
had been collected. The pending applications had to 
be considered in anticipation of funds. If therefore 
Khadi work must be thoroughly organised, Khadi lovers 
must collect without delay. 


All India Cow-Protection Association 


The Secretary has handed me the following list of 
yarn subsoriptious received to date from members: 


No. Name Yds. 
Bombay 4 
| Divalibai Jhaverdas S000 
2 Jamnadas Gandabhai 4000 
3. K. D. Lele 8000 
4 Shankarlal Gupta 20000 
C. P. ( Marathi ) 
5 Jamnalal Bajaj Wardha 4000 
Gujrat 4 
6 M, K. Gandhi Sabarmati 6376 
7 Kalyanji Narottam Kotda 24000 
8 Chhaganlal Shivlal Dahod 8000 
9 Maganlal K. Gandhi Sabarmati 3000 
Maharashtra 20 
10 Yamutai Parvate Wai 4000 
11 Parvatibai Chitnis % 4000 
12 Yashodabai Bapat Bs 4000 
3 Sarsavatibai Bapat F 4000 
14 Anandibai Thatte s 2000 
15 Venubai Bapaye _ 4000 
16 Bhagirathibai Bapaye “43 4000 
17 Gangabai Godbole He 4000 
18 Parvatibai Sathe q 400U 
19 Avantikabai Sathe 5 2000 
20 Venubai Bhave a 2000 
21 Indirabai Marathe i 4000 
22 Vyankatacharya Vale ‘ 4000 
23 Narayan Sadashiy Son e 6000 
24 Manekbai Gujarbai is 2000 
25  Durgatai Deshpande 5 2000 
26 Ramabai Tambe Poona 24000 
27 Radhabai Gokhale f 2000 
28 8S. B. Parulekar op 4000 
29 8. 8, Dole Thana 2000 
Yarn as Donations 
Bharata Govardhana Mandala &c, 

through Sr. M. K. Joshi, Belgaum 19500 


I publish the list by way of encouragement to others 
to become spinning members of the Association. A list 
from Wai is due to the effort of Chaunde Maharaj of 
Goverdhan Sanstha. I hope at an early date to publish 
the list of cash subscriptions. Greater Support to the 
Association is necessary if it isto do its work efficiently. 


M. K. G. 


Printed and published by Swami Anani, at Nuvagivan Presa, 


Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 


Supplement to Young India 19-11-25. 


A.I.S.A. Yarn Contributions. 


It has been decided to acknowledge yarn receipts individually, 
and roll numbers of the contributors will be given. All other details w 
case of exceptionally large contributions of yarn, 


A or A+C Class members. 


Andhra 418 2 (58) 

Roll No. Neme 419 2 (59) 
ov4 2 (14) Dr, B.Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Masulipatam 
315 2 (15) C. V. Narsinhama, ke : Z 
376 2 (16) YV. Nsrayanamurty, . oe 8 (24) 
877 2 (17) B, Ramakrishna Rao, Chicacele | os ase) 
o7S 2 (18) Penta Balaramayya, A a FE (38) 
879 2 (19) T. Ramakrishna Rao, : nee 
380 2 (20) M, Pampanna, Kalyandrug 
ont <2 (21) G. S. Subarayyappa, - 424 4 (45) 
382 2 (22) G, Hanamant Rao, Achanta 425 4 (46) 
883 2 (23) B.S. Rangasayi, Ellore 426 4 (47) 
384 2 (24) Darves Sela Sharma, Anakapalle 
$85 2 (25) K. Rajagopalachari, Tiropati 
386 2 (26) G. Sheshachari, s 427 5 (80) 
S87 2 (27) N, R, Gopalachari, S 428 5 (31) 
38% 2 (28) M, Shrinivas Ayyar, 429 5 (82) 
389 2 (29) Shrinivas Ulu, — ee 
290 2 (30) N. Shree Rama Ulo, - : 
391 2 (31) M. Gopalachari, : ocho 
392-2 (32) K, Ramanujam, Chittoor 
“393.2 2) os A. Venkatesh, Tirupati yoy T (1) 
$94 2 (34) S. Subba Ramayya, 3 432 7 (2). 
395 2 (35) V. Krishnamachari, = 433 7 (3) 
396 2 (36) S, Narsimhacharulu, a 
397 2 (37) A, R. Vishwanathan, 4 
398 2 (28) D, Ramkrishna Shastry, _ 434 8 (8) 
399 2 (39) TT. K, Narsimhachari, A 
400 2 (40) J. Krishna Rao, Chittoor 
401 2 (41) T. Chengarya, ri 435 9 (9) 
402 2 (42) K. Sheshadri, Tirupati 436 9 (10) 
403 2 (43) M. M. Venkatachari, a 437 9 (11) 
404 2 (44) M. D. Rapgachariar, 5 438 9 (12) 
405 2 (45) A. Ramanath Shastrygal - 39 9 (13) 
406 2 (46) R. Narayana Reddi, f 440 9 (14) 
407 2 (47) P. Moonaswami, x 441 9 (15) 
408 2 (48) P. Radhapatiya Pag 442 9 (16) 
409 2 (49) V. Lakshmanachari, ‘ 4439 (17) 
410 2 (50) P. K. Vijayaraghayvachari, a" 444 9 (18) 
4i1 2 (51) C. Subramanyam, * 445 9 (19) 
412 2 (52) S. Ramkrishna Ayyar, ra 446 9 (20) 
413 2 (53) Ghadiyaram C. Barayat, Cuddapah 447 9 cy 
414 2 (54) K. Butchi Rajz, Anakapalle 445 9 Je 
415 2,.(55) Sh. Gadi Narsamma, x 449 9 (23 
416 2 (56)  ,, Korakondu Paparaja, me 450 9 (24) 
417 2 (57) B. Veersaswami, i 45t 9 (25) 


Gadi Parraja, 
Sh. Durvasulu 


Assam 


Shankar Ch. Baruab, 
Palin Behari Pal, 
Dhirendranath Des Gupte, 
Gopalchandra, 

Behar 


Siddhakant Jha, 
Jangbahadursingh, 
Saryugsingh, 
Bengal 
Hardayal Nag, 


Nagendramohan Das Gupta, 


Mohakumar Nag, 
Berar 

Vaman Gopal Joshi 
Burma 


Bhagwanji Purusholiam 
L. M. Chocklingam, 
Soniram Poddar 


Sundarlal, 


Central. Provinces ( Marathi) 


Yeshwant B, Joshi, 
Raghunath S. Dhotre, 
Dwarkanath R. Harkare, 
Bhasker R. Paranjpe, 
Goyal N. Kale, 
Keshav Jangamwar, 
Sitaram T. T: mine, 
Sh. Shantabai Kale, 
Mathav S. Kalar, 
Murlidhar Kshatriya, 
Sh. Indirabai Kulkarni, 
Krishnarao Kulkarni 
Radhakrishana Bajaj, 
Shankar I’. Chandhury, 
Madhukar B. Diwan, 
Vithal M. Mantri, 
Gopal R, Valunjkar, 


and in Young Indiq, therefore, only names 
ill be left to individaal acknowlegments. In 
| the number of yards will also be given in a foot-note. 
The following is the further list of members of the A. I. S. A. registored during the week:— 


Anakapaile 


”? 


Sabarmatt 
Sylhet 


? 


9? 


Madhubani 


3 


Chand pur 


2? 


3? 


Amraoti 


Prome 
Rangoon 
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Central Provinces ( Hindustani.) 
Jubbulpore, 


Wardha 


3 13 (87) 


§ 12 (71) 
12 (72) 


2 12 (77) 


3 12 (83) 


3 12 (88) 


3 12 (91) 


2 12 (97) 
3 12 (98) 


5 12 (100) 3 
3 12 (101) 
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9 (26) Ratan Lahaan Mikhe, 

9 (27) Narbada Pd. Avasthi, 

9 (28) Shrikrishnaji Jaja, 

9 (29) Nealkantha S. Deshmakh 

9 (30) Somabhai Patel, 

9 (81) Sh. GN, Tikekar, 

City of Bombay 

Dhirajlal G. Banker, 


Hargovind G. Sundarji, 
Sh. Bai Nu: Balanu Pyer, 


10 (11) 
10 (12) 
10 (13) 


Gujarat 


Sh. Vali Baa, 

5, Raji Ban} 

Abbas 

Maganbhai Dahyabhai, 
Jivanlal K. Champaneria, 
Bhavanishankar B. Mehta, 
Mohanlal P. Modi, 


12 (66) 


12 (68) 
12 (69) 
12 (70) 


12 (73) 
12 (74) 
12 (75) 
12 (76) 


Trixamlal' N. Shah, 

Gu jarilal Nanda, 
‘ Chhaganial N. Kachhiya, 
Chimanlal ©. Shah, 
12 (78) Mathurad s P. 
12 (79) 
12 (80) 
12 (81) 
12 (82) 


,, indunati Chimanlal 
Kalidas J. Jhaveri, 
Kalidas V. Dave, 
Chimanial D. Shah, 
Lallubhai G. Shah, 
Revashankar M. Kamdar, 
Jagjivandas K. Trivedi, 
Chhotslal M. Pandya, 
Dhiraj'al B. 
Pkuichand K. 
Shivanandji, 
Devacaandbhai V. Parikh, 
Sukhlal M. Seth, 

Sh. Parvati Lallubhai, 
Lallabhai Mf. Nayak, 
Harihar P. Bhatt, 
Ramchandra J. Soman, 
Shivabhai B. : Patel, 
Prabhashankar G. 


Mohanlal Dungarshi, 
Jivanji D. Desai, 


Vaktaji Snjaji, 
12 (102) Sivram Bapaji, 


12 (34) 
12 (85) 
12 (86) 
12 (87) 


12 (89) 
12 (90) 


Shah, 


12 (92) 
12 (93) 
12 (94) 
12 (95) 
12 (96) 


12 (99) 


3 12 (103) Pandit Ambuprasad, 
9 12 (104) Shankarlal D. Parikh, 


12 (105) Tulsi Meharji, 

12 (106) Sh. Shakri Ben, 

12 (107) ,, Kashi Ben Gandhi, 
12 (108) Vallabhbhai D. Desai, 
12 (109) Danlatrai K. Desai, 
12 (110) Somabhai Pragii, 


> 12 (111) Manilal M. Gandhi, 


12 (112) Nandlal N. Patel. 

12 (113) Parushottamdas N. Shah, 
12 (114) Parushottam J, Joshi, 

12 (115) Narayan M. Khare, 

12 (116) Valji G. Desai, 

12 (117) Champaklal H. 

12 (118) Hirachand T. Shah, 


Chandrashanker P. Shukla, 


Sh. Motibai MathuradasP. 
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Wardha 


” 


Nagpur 


Bombay 
Bombay 


7 


Sabarmati 


PPI 


Ahmedabad 
Silaj 

Surat 
Sabarmati 
Ahmedabad 


” 


Cutch Mandvi 


Ahmedabad 


Jetpur 
Motawada 
Naroda 
Ahmedabad 
Wadhwan 

ey 
Jetpur 
Wadhwan 
Narayanpura 

39 
Bhavnagar 
Sabarmati 
Ahmedabad 

39 


Sabarmati 
Ahmedabad 


Kathlal 


3? 
Mahudha 
Kathlal 
Sabarmati 

? 

4 
Amalsar 

>? 
Sabarmati 
Nadiad 
Sabarmati 

e 
Amreli 

Sabarmat 


” 
Bhavnagar 


November 


514. 12-(119) Harichand K. 


615 1 
516 
517 
518 
519 
520 
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12 (120) Natthubhai N 

12 (121) Prabhudas H. Patel, 
12 (122) Chhotalal T. Shah, 

12 (123) Chunilal N. Shah, 

12 (124) Varjivan T, Parikh, 
12 (125) Jayasukhlal A. Gandhi, 


12 (126) Vijayashankar D, Munshi, 


12 (127) Ranchhodlal V. Patel, 
12 (128) Haribhai P. 

12 (129) Ramniklal M. Modi, 
12 (130) Sh, Tara Ben, 

12 (181) Timappa S. Nayak, 
12 (152) Jivanlal H. Diwan, 

12 (135) Sh. Chandan Ben, 

12 (154) Shankarbhai B. 

12 (185) Nanubhai K. Desai, 
12 (136) Sh. Golab Ben, 

12 (137) Mohanlal M. Mehta, 
ap (138) Shantilal Banker, 

2 (139) Harivadan M. Thaku, 
2 (140) Tribhuvandas Shah, 

2 (141) Chhotubhai G. Desai, 

2 (142) Bhanabhai M. 
2 ( 
( 


are re 


bo to to to to bo by 


143) Dr. Tribhuvandas Shah, 
144) ,, Mangaldas Shah, 

2 (145) Ishwarbhai G. Amin, 

2 (146) Sh. Makubai Thakarshi, 
2 (147) Ramji V. Shah, 

12 (148) Barad Malji B. 


oste fy 


Karnatak 


N. Veerbhadra, 

R. G. Kekatkar, 

Sh. Umabai Soman, 

,» Sitabai Soman, 

8. L. Soman, 

D. R. Thakur, 

Narayan I. Katgade, 
N. R. Deshpande, 
Ramacharya Herkalukar, 
Sh. Krishnabai Balaram, 
Puttathemmiah, 
Dattatray Adimulam, 


13 (44) 
13 (45) 
13 (46) 
13 (47) 
13 (48) 


Kerala 


P. R. Unni, 
V. K. Thankauma, 
M. R. Andy, 


Maharashtra 


Munshi Mirn Shukle, 
Govind L. Mahajan, 
Dhanalal Chaturbhuj, 
Achuta G. Abhyankar, 
Vishwanath V. Bochare, 
Malchand T. 

Rajaram N. Upadhyay, 
Ganeshram L. 

Vasant R. Sharma, 
Venkatesh V. Modak, 
Dattatray N. Rahalkar, 
(tv) M. K. Mali, 


Note: — Sh. Chandapbea, 


Ahmedabad, 


19,” 1925 


Bhavnsger 


Amreli 
Ahmedabad 


” 


Sabarmati 


%9 
Ahmedabad 

49 
Seadla 
Shivarajpore 


Halol 
Ahmedabad 


Sarbhon 
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Cutch Kodai 
Mandvi 
Nadiad 


Myzore 
Belgaum 


Nandgad 
Belgaum 
Basavangudi 
Belgaum 


Calicut 


PB) 


Jalgaon 
419 
3? 


>? 


Jamner 
Chopada 
Jamner 
Jalgaon 


Jamner 
Chopada 


44000 yards for 
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15 (65) 
15 (66) 
15 (67) 
15 (68) 
15 (69) 
15 (76) 
15 (71) 
15 (72) 
15 (73) 
15 (74) 
‘15 (73) 
15 (76) 
15 (77) 
15 (78) 


16 (6) 
16 (7) 
16 (8) 


18 (34) 
18 (35) 
18 (36) 
18 (37) 
18 (38) 
18 (39) 


18 (40) - 


18 (41) 
18 (42) 
18 (43) 
18 (44) 
18 (45) 
18 (46) 
18 (47) 
18 (48) 


) 18 (49) 


18 (50) 
18 (51) 
18 (52) 
18 (53) 
18 (54) 
18 (53) 
18 (56) 
18 (57) 
18 (58) 
18 (59) 
18 (60) 


Amrit M. Joshi, 
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Jalgaon 
Shripad H. Kulkarni, Jamner 
Govardhandas B. Chopada 
Shakar K, Patil, Chahardi 
Lala Nathu Badgujar, Chopada 
Ramchandra M. Dandekar, Kadgaon 
Sitaram V. Joshi, f 
Shridhar V. Dhule, Jamner 
Narayan M. Gokhale, Bhusawal 
Gangadhar B. Panse, Jalgaon 
Magandas N, Sheth, Chopada 
Dr. S. S. Kothari, a 
Sh, Avantikabai V. Joshi, Kadgaon 
Dr, Vaman N, Nulkar, Jalgaon 
Ratanlal Mahoday, 
Ramchandra S. 
Deokinandan N. a 
Kishanlal S. : 
Vishwanath G, Bochare, Kadgaon 
Chhotalal Vedusa, Chopada 
Govind B- Gode, Jalgaon 
Ganesh A. Kulkarni, x 
Sitaram R, Kulkarni, 
Balkrishna R. Deshpande, Chopada 
Sh. Kamalabai Bochare, Raver 
Vasudeo V. Gaudhe, Jalgaon 
Bahadurkhan Imamkhan, Jamner 
Dattatray S. Sherikar, Sheri 
Gangaram G. Pashankar, Poona 
P. Murari Rao, Matunga 
Mrs. P. Murari Rao =A 

Punjab 
Parashuram Sharma, Lahore 
Gyanchand, ” 
Mrs. Gyanchand “ 
Tamil Nadu 

G. M. Ramaswami, Enangudi 
VY. C, Swaminath, Mannargudi 
T, Sampath, 9 
J. B. Rangaswami, Rajgopalayam 
R. Krishnamurty, Madras 
M. Rajmanicka, 19 
L. N. Rangnathpuram, Tuticorin 
A. &. Appz Pillay, Tanjore 
Panchapakesa Gurukkal, Karuntattamkudi 
S. Ramchandra Shastrygal, : 
Vyadhinath Shastrygal, 59 
Sh. Champakvalli, ” 
Rangamachiar, Tanjore 


P. Swamiya Pillay, 

S. A. Sambasivam, 

M. Nambia Pillay, 

S. Ambuyavalli, 

V. Masilla Monyuadar, 
R. Madhavan, 

R. Krishnamurty, 

N. Rajagopal Iyangar, 
S. Shankar Lingam, 
Motilal, 

S. Subramanyam, 
Shivgurunath, 

V. Kandaswami Pillay, 
P. S. Subba Ayyar, 


Karuntattamkudi 


3? 


Koil Satiy 


Madras 
Sattur 
Epangudi 
? 
Tanjore 
Tuticorin 


633 18 (62) 


634 
635 
636 


1 
1 
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632 18 (61) V. Chethaniparan, Taticorin 
T. Ramaswami Pillay, ma 
U. P. 
9 (17) Ramacharylal Akbarpur 
9 (18) Bhagwati Singh M :hasinpur 
9 (19) Rajaram Sharma, ‘s 
B or B+C Class Members 
Behar 
Tilakdhari Tiwari, Rais 
Mother of Brahmaded tIripathi, © — ? 
Elder sister of 39 2? 
Younger ie ” 99 
Brahmadeo N. Tripathi, ” 
Yamunasingh, . Madanra, 
P. O. Sarmehra 
Manikshad, ss 
Bengal 


to bo ft 
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B. Chatterji, 
Burma 
Vrajdas Hirachand 
Rayji Lalji Thakor, 
Centra!) Provinces 
Madhorao Galgale, 


Sibpur 


Rangoon 


33 


( H'nlustani ) 


Khaundwa 


Central Provinces ( Mtrathé-) 


Sadashiv N. Gandhar, 
Vithobaj Debe, 
Saryabhanrao, 

Shankar A. Vele, 
Ramji Thakare, 

Sh. Gitabai Vele, 

»» Yashodabai Makhe, 
Keshorao Kharote, 

Sh. Sundarabai Avasthee, 
Mahadeo A. Moghe, 
Govind L. Mandlakar, 


City of Bombay 


Pyerallibhai Muraj, 


Gujarat 
Chhotala! Hargovandas, 
Thakorlal Ranchhodji, 
Nagardas Lallubhai, 
Laherchand K. Patadiya, 
Chimanlal N. Vaishnav, 
Sh. Gheliben Phulchand, 
Labhashankar K, Pathak, 
Kashiram L. Mehta, 
Vrajlal J. Dave, * 
Mohanlal Manilal, 
Sh. Jayakanvar Parekh, 
, Gomatiben in 
Jatashankar H. 
Bhimji R. Patel, 
Chaturbhai B, Parekh, 
Chhotabhai R. Patel, 
Kalidas N. Shah, 
Govamial J. Vegad, 
Sh. Kashiben C. 
Tribhuvandas N. 
Bechardas Jivaraj, 
Baldeodas K. Patwar1, 
Chhotubhai S. Patel, 


Ramchandra B, Athavale, . 


Wardha 


Bombay 


Sarat 


Wadhwan Camp 
Wadhwan 


3? 


+? 
Wadhwan Camp 
dJetpur 


- 99 


Moti Marad 
Wadhwan 
Ganapatpura 
Palanpur 
Baroda 
Broach 


Ahmedabad 


Nadiad 
Ahmedabad 
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48 Narmad G. Vaidya, Ahmedabad 
49 Punjabhai Ranchhodji, Lasundra 
50 Lalji Ruda, Gomata 
51 Jasmat Lalji, * 
52 Bhanji B. Patel, 9 
3 Purushottam V. Patidar, »» 
54 Bhawanji R. Patidar, ” 
55 Ramji H. Patidar, is 
56 Mavji H. Bhagat, ” 
57 Thakarshi P. Patel, ” 
58 Duda B. Patel, ” 
59 Popat P. Patel, ” 
60 Parushottam G. patel, ” 
G1 Nanji N. Patidar, ? 
62 Bhagwan Parbat, 7 
63 Bhimji B. Patidar, 
64 Lakhman N. Patol, ? 
65 Veerji B. Patel, a 
66 Chhaganlal K. Thakkar, ” 
67 Chhotalal L. Mankad, Rajkot Para 
68 Vijayashankar J. Jetpur 
69 Sh. Santok J. Dave, “ 
70 Devashi B, Patel, Gomata 
71 Lakhman D. Patel, ? 
72 Ravji Kala - 
73 Mukundraj J, Bhaynsgar 
74 Dr. P. V. Kane, _ 
75 Trivedi Vanmalidas J. a 
76 Hariyallabh K. Parekh, os 
77 Bhanushankar M. Joshi, ss 
78 ‘Umiyashankar J, Pathak 3 
. Karnatak 
79 P. Shamrao, Basavargudi 
80 P. Lakshmipati Naidoo, = 
81 Ramchandra N. Shastri Bhatkal 
82 §S. R. Potdar, Dharwar 
Kerala | 
83 Kumar Ashtamurty, Trichur 
Maharashtra 
84 V.G. Joglekar, Hedyi 
85 Govind B. Godbole, Poona 
Sind 
86 Khanchand Aidas, Nau Shaharo, 
P. O. Feroz 
$7 Prabhadas Kishanchand, Hyderabad 
88 Lalchand Rochiram, a 
Tamil Nadu 
89 M. S. Gopalkrishna, Markayankottai 
90 A, Govindam, Madura 
91 (©. V. Padmanabha Ayyar, | * 
92 D. Ramaswami Iyangar, = 
$3 P. Chidambaram Pillay, “i 
YARN DONATIONS 
1 Sjt. T. M. Kanal, Haliyal 
2 ,, Narayan Patil, Belgaum 
a: gg (3. B. BKalicarni, at 
4 Smt. Goobbai Karve, Se 
5 ,, Manabai Thuths, ” 
6 ,, K. Tungabai Joshi, ” 
7 Mrs, Patuskar, f 
$8 Sjt. Jayasukhlal V. Joshi, Bhayavadar — 
9 Smt. Mridula Ben Ambalal Sarabhai, Ahmedabad 
10 Sjt. Amritlal P. Pattani, Bhaynagar 
11 Sjt. Bhatt Narhari K. Ahmedabad 
12 =, Rameshwar Jawaharmal 
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»y 


3 . D.S. Marti, Bese vangadi 

14 Through Secretary, Taluga Congress 
Committee, Rajahmundry 

ig Sjt. Miloo, Calcutta 
16 Sjt. Bhaskarrao Desai, 4 
17 Through Manager, Khadi Bhandar, Saugor 
18 Through Congress Committee, Garukul. Kangdi 
19 Sjt. P, Murari Rao, Bombay 
20 ~=«,, Kalidas Purnshottam, Ahmedabad. 
21 ~=,, Hirjibhai Nathubhai, BS 
22  ,, Mafatlal Purushottam, ” 
23 Sjt. Dwarkadas Nanji, ty 
24 Smt. Gangaben Chhaganlal, % 
25 S§jt. Dhulabhai Jhuthabhai; a 
26 ,, Kacharabhai Kalidas, ‘! 
27  ,, Ganapatram Jivram, 9 
28 |, Dahyabhai Desaibhai, Pe 
29  ., Phileman Kishaji, “5 
30 ,, Manilal Kevalram, +5 
31  ,, Gaurishanker Bhanji mes 
32,4, Jeshangbhai Madhoji, 5 
33 Sjt. Lallubhai Desaibhai, ms 
3 »» Narayanbhai Hathibhai, 4 
3 »» Nathalal Narsinha, " 
36,4, Bhikhabhai Bhatabhai, sg 

Co, ee ee ata Belgaum: 
38 ,, Punja Narsi, Gomata, Veerpur’ 
$9  ,, Parashuram Mehrotra, Cawnpore 
40 ,, Prabhakar Gargadhar Deshpande, Jamner’ 
41  ,, Kashinath Prabhakar Sathe, +f 
42 , Rajaram Keshay Gajjar, — e 
43 ,, Pandurang Namdeo Mali, 2 
44 ,, Narayan Vithal Satpute, oe 
45 ,, Nathu Chhagan Shet, ie 
46 ,. Govind Hari Deshmukh, ws 
47 ,, Jayaram Dagadoo Vani, +d 
48 ,, Vinayak Vishwanath Bochare, st 
49 ,, Ganesh Shankar Alashi, ae 
50 ,, Mahammad Shekha Fazalkhan, 9 
51 4, Gulabchand Marwari, a” 
52 Sjt, Vishnu Balaji Soorpoor, coe 
53 ,, Bhikhaji Ganesh Deshpande, © 
54  ,, Tryambak Narayan Deshpande, a“ 


55  ,, Tryambak Pandharinath Dudhamande, 


56 ,, Vishnu Vawan Bochare, 
57  ,, Vishwanath Nana Patil, 
58 ,, Ramcharan Bairagi, 

509  ,, Arankumar Basu, 


GO ,, Lekhraj, 
61 Dr. Khambata, Bone-setter, 
62 Shrimati V. Minachi, 


Sy. Py be Minekshi, 

» A. Oomayal, 

Sjt. R. M. Swarnam, 
Shrimati P. J, Minakshi, 


G7 Sjt. Vrajlal J. Velani, 

68 Mrs. Chandbai, 

69 Pt, Ramcharan, 

70 Sjt. Kalulal, 

71 Sjt. M. R. N. Swamy, 

72 Sjt. M. R. Rajagopalachari, 


Shrimati Sitalaxmi Ammal, 


Note:— Serial No, 1, 22000 yds; 
No 19, 28000 yds; No 69, 20000 yds, 
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Notes 
A Silent Worker 

No country possesses a record of the names of its 
noblest sons. They are known only by their works like 
the authors of the most. valuable ancient books, There 
are many youog men who die in the service of their 
couatry and yet remain unknown to fame, I have 
received the news of the death of sach a silent worker 
in the cause of Khadi in Arambagh, Hooghly. He 
and his friends went to ons of the most malarial districts 
of Bengal first to tend and nurse the sick when an 
epidemic broke out in that district, They remained 
there to develop Khadi among and throngh its needy 
people. This is what his friend and fellow worker writes 
about him: 

“It is with deep sorrow that I send you the 
news of the death of my dear friend, Sagore Lal 
Hazra, who passed away peacefully at 2 a.m. on the 
12th Nov. before I could reach and see him. He was 
the best worker of the centre. His intense love and 
true sympathy for the villagers endeared him to all. 
He was the ‘Nurse’ of the centre. He was at the 
sick bed of the lowliest in the village doing such 
loving services that his very presence cheered the 
suffering patient. He could spin well and was a 
weaver withal, Now God takes him away for the 
higher grade service and a8 youso beautifally wrote 
to me for service to be rendered under ‘better 
auspices. Ho leaves behind him his parents aad 
two younger brothers.” 

May this noble soul have peace and may his parents 
and brothers preserve the memofy of the deceased by 
continuiog the work left by him. For Hazra I do 
believe that he has left the corruptible body having 
outgrown its use and hag gone to a better state. 


Juvenile Branch 

Little children have been writing to ask why they 
cannot become members even though they may be 
confirmed Khadi wearers and be spinning most regularly. 
Among these is a girl nine years old. The proposition 
is being seriously considered to form a juvenile branch, 
I am now engaged in wooing a little girl to take the 
Jead and trying to secure her parents’ permission to 
form such a branch. It would be useless to form it, 
if only a few boys and girls come forward, It would 
be worth while only if many parents co-operate to make 
-it a success. Every school, government or national, can 
help the movement which has been made purposely 
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non-political, No one need fight shy of it who does 
not dread the political consequence of Khadi, viz. the 
displacing through it of foreign cloth. The juvenile 
branch if it comes into being will be a true league of 
mercy to bind little children to an act of sacrifice for 
the sake of the famishing millions. 

The why of it 

An American friend sent me sometime ago a pamephlet 
written by Mr. Page with an introduction by Mr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. It isan illuminating essay on the 
causes of the late world war. An examination of the 
causes of that great upheaval will never be considered 
Stale and as these have been compressed in a closely 
reasoned pamphlet of 89 pages octavo, 1 make no apology 
for reproducing some of the most telling extracts from 
it. The author, who appears to be an earnest Christain 
seeker divides the causes under five heads,—economic, 
imperialism, militarism, alliances, secret diplomacies, fear. 
Under the first head he remarks: 

“In one of his addresses before the Institute of 
Politics at Williamstown, Professor Villate, a leading 
Italian economist, said: ‘The Congress of. Berlin ( 1878 ) 
closed a chapter of European history. From that date 
the relations between European nations were less affected 
by questions arising in Europe itself than by the struggle 
carried on outside of Europe for the possession of colonies 
and markets. Tt was no longer on the Rhine or the 
Danube, but in Tunis, in Nigeria, in Manchuria, that 
European chancelleries found the center of gravity of 
their diplomacy.’ 

“During the rext thirty-five years all the major 
European powers were engaged in a bitter rivalry for 
colonies, spheres of influence, raw materials, markets and 
trade routes. Almost the entire African continent and 
large territories in Asia and the various islands were 
partitioned between them. 

“Tn 1875 only a small fraction of the total area of 
Africa was controlled by European powers. Bunt the 
policy of partitioning was carried out at such rapid rate 
that by 1912 only two smal areas were still under 
native control. The following table shows which of the 
nations were most successful in this scramble for new 
territory: 

Total Area in 
Square Miles 


S British GAGMCAS or osu) wee eet 3,701,411 
French Africa 4,086,950 
Geriatr ATTICA” cc aca? eae! ae 910,150 


*T omit the sub-divisional figures for each country, 
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Belgian Africa 900,000 
Portuguese Africa 787,500 
Ttalian Africa 600,000 
Spanish Africa 79,800 
Independent States 393,000 


11,458,811 


The rivalry betweon the European powers for additional 
territory extended beyond tho continent of Africa. 
Knormons territories in Asia were also acquired, aS may 
be seen from the following table which shows the political 
control of Asia at the end of the first decade of the 
twentieth century : 

Square Miles 


Ne Ost taka <-tais Ge  o 6, 495, 970 
Giese kek ik ews cs ee 4, 299, 600 
ease s. aor en ete ra 1, 998, 220 
‘Tarkish GS1, 980 
Dutch 586, 981 
French 247, 580 
Japanese ... 161, 110 
Unite States 114, 570 
German retreat 193 
Other independent territories 25 2, 232, 270 


16, S18, 175 

Kor three quarters of a century the great Powers of 
Karope haye been 
concessions and spheres of influence in China. The 
story of their success has been told by Professor W. W. 
Willoughby in a volume of 54 pages entitled “ Foreign 
Rights and Interests in China.” A summary of the rights 
which ha e been seized by these foreign powers—- many 
of them as a result of war, many others by threats of 
war, and still others by trickery—includes oxtra terri- 
toriality, tfeaty ports, spheres of influence, mining 
concessions, control of railways, control of maritime customs 
and the salt tax, war zones, the right of stationing 
large bodies of foreign troops under foreign command 
on Chinese soil, etc. 

The share of cach of the foreign powers 
spoilation of China is indicated below: 

Great B-tain: Hongkong, Burma, Sikkim, Weihaiwei, 
spheres of influence in the Yangtsez valley, Szechuan 
and Tibet. 

Russia: Amur region of Manchuria, Western Ii in 
Chinese Turkestan, -Port Arthur, Dairen, spheres of 
influence in Manchuria and Mongolia. 
~ Germany: Kiaochow, Tsingtao, sphere of influence in 
‘Shantung. 

France; Annam, Tongking, Kaanchowwan, spheres of 
influence in Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Yunnan. 

Japan: Korea, Formosa, Liuchiu Islands, the Pescadores, 
Port Arthur and Darien taken from Russia, spheres of 
influence in l’ukien, Shantung and other parts of China. 

Concerning the significance of this econonic rivalry, 
Professor Carlton J. JJayes, of Columbia University, 
Says: ‘Any one who is at all familiar with the “ arenag 
of frietioa” in Myypt in China, in Siam, in the Sadan, 
inMorocco, in Persia, in the-Ottoman Impive, and in the 
Balkans would bo in possession of a valuable clew to 
a significant causo of every war of the twentieth century, 
particulary to tho chicf cause of the Great War.” 

The extracts regarding tho other fonr eauses will bo 
reproduced later as space permits. M. K. G. 
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The Agreement, of 1914 


The following is the correspondence between the Union. 
Government and Mr, Gandhi referred to in to-day 5 


leading article: 
Department of the Interior, 
Capetown, Cape of Good Hopes 
30th June, 1924 


Dear Mr. Gandhi,—Adverting to the discussions you 
have lately had with General Smuts on the subject of 
the position of the Indian community in the Union, at 
the first of which you expressed yourself 98 satisfied 
with the provisions of the Indians’ Relief Bill and 
accepted it as a definite settlement of the points, which 
required legislative action, at issue between that commu: 
nity and the Government; and at the second of which 
you submitted for the consideration of the Government 
a list of other matters requiring administrative action, 
over and above those specifically dealt with in that Bil; 
I am desired by General Smuts to state with reference 
to those matters that: 


(1) He sees no difficulty in arranging that the 
Protector of the Indien Immigrants in Natal will 
in future issue t) every Indiap, who is subject to 
the provisions of Natel Act 17 of 1895, on 
completion of his period of indenture, or 
re-indenture, a Certificate of discharge, free of 
charge, similar in form to that issued under the 
provisions of Section 106 of Natal Law No. 25 
of 1591. 

(2) On the question of allowing existing plural wives 
and the children of such wives to join their 
husbands (or fathers) in South Africa, no 
difficulty will be raised by the Government if, © 
on enquiry, it is found, as you stated, that the 
number is a very limited one. 


(3) In administering the provisions of Section (4) 
(1) (a) of the Union Immigrants’ Regulation 
Act, No. 22 of 1913, the practice hitherto 
existing at the Cape will be continued in respect 
of South African born Indians who seek to enter 
the Cape Province, s0 long as the movement 
of such persons to that Province assumes no 
greater dimensions than has been the case in 
the past; the Government, however, reserve the 
right, as soon as the number of such entrants 
sensibly increase, to apply the provisions of the 
Immigration Act. 


. (4) In the case of the “specially exempted educated 


entrants into the Union” (7%. ¢., the limited 
number who who will be allowed by the Govern- 
ment to enter the Union each year for some 
purpose connected with the general welfare of 
the Indian community), the declarations to be 
made by such persons will not be required at 
Provincial borders, as the general declarations 
which are made in terms of Section 19 of the 
Immigrants’ Regulation Act at the port of entry 
are sufficient. 


oo, 
cr 
~~ 


Those Indians who have been admitted within 
the last three years, eithor {0 the Cape Province 
or Natal, after passing the education tests 
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imposed by the Immigration Laws which were in 
force therein prior to the coming into effect of 
Act 22 of 1913, but who, by reason of the wording of 
Section 30 thercof, are not yot regarded as being 
‘domiciled’ in the sense in which that term is 
defined in the Section in question, shall, in the everit 
of their absenting themselves temporarily from the 
Province in which they are lawfully resident, be 
treated, on their return, as if the term ‘domicile’ 
as 80 defined did apply to them. 


(6) He will submit to the Minister of Jvstice the 
cases of those persons who have keen in the 
past convicted of “‘ bona fide passive resistance 
Offences” (a term which is mutually under- 
stood) and that he anticipates no objection on 
Mr. De Wet’s part to the suggestion that 
convictions for such offences will not be used 


by the Government against such persons in the 
future. 


(7) A document will be issued to every ‘specially 
exempted educated entrant” who is passed by 
the Immigration Officers under the instructions 
of the Minister issued under Section 25 of Act 
No. 22 of 1913. 


(8) All the recommendations of the Indian Grievances 
Commission enumerated at the conclusion of their 
Report, which remain over and above the points 
dealt with in the Indians Relief Bill, will be 
adopted by the Government; 


and subject to the stipulation contained in the last 
paragraph of this letter the necessary further 
action in regard to those matters will be issued 


without delay. 

With regard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always ha3 keen 
and will continue to ke the desire cf the Government 
to see that they are administered in a just manner and 
with a due regard to vested rights. 


In conclusion, General Smuts dcsires me to say that 
it is, of courte, understo2d, and he wishes no doubts on 
the subject to remain, that the placing of the Indians’ 
Relief Bill on the Statute Book cf the Union, coupled 
with the fulfilment of the assurances he is giving in 
this letter in regard to other matters referred to herein, 
touched upon at the recent interviews, will constitute a 
complete and final settlement of the controversy which 
has unfortunately existed for so long, and will be un- 
reservedly accepted as such by the Indian community, 


I am, etc., 


M. K. Gandhi, Esq., (Sd. ) E. M. Gorges 
im Buitencingel, 


Cape Town. 
7, Buitencingel, 
Cape Town, 
80th June, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Gorges,—I beg to scknowledge receipt of 
your letter of even date herewith setting forth the 
substance of the izterview that General Smuts was pleased, 
notwithstanding many other pressing calls upon his time, 
to grant me on Saturday last. I feel deeply grateful 
for the pationce and courte'y which the Minister showed 
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during the discussion of the several points submitted 
by me. 


The passing of the Indians’ Relief Bill and this 
correspondence finally closed the Passive Resistance 
struggle which commenced in the September of 1906 
and which to the Indian community cost much physical 
suffering and pecuniary loss‘and to the Government much 
anxious thought and consideration. 


As the Minister is aware, some of my countrymen 
have wished me to go further. They are dissatisfied that 
the trade licences laws of the different Provinces, the 
Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, the 
Transvaal Law 3 of 1885 have not been altered so 
as to give them full rights of residence, trade and 
ownership of land. Some of them are disstisfied that 
full inter-provincial migration is not permitted, and 
some are dissatisfied that on the marriage question 
the Relief Bill goes no further than it does. They 
have asked me that all the above matters might 
be included in the Passive Resistance struggle. I 
have been unable to comply with their wishes. Whilst, 
therefore, they have not been included in the programme 
of Passive Resistance, it will not be denied that some 
day or other these matters will require further and 
sympathetic consideration by the Government. Complete 
satisfaction cannot be expected until full civie rights 
have been conceded to the resident Indian population. 


I have told my countrymen that they will have to 
exercise patience and by all honourable means at their 
disposal educate public opinion so es to enable the 
Government of the day to go further than the present 
correspondence does. I shall hope that when the 
juropeans of South Africa fully appreciate the faet that 
now, a3 the importation of indentured labour from India 
is prohibited and as the Immigrants’ Regulation Act of 
last year has in practice all but stopped further free 
Indian immigration and that my countrymen do not 
aspire to any political ambition, they, the Europeans, 
will see the justice and indeed the necessity of my 
countrymén being granted the rights I have just 
referred to, 


Meanwhile, if the generous spirit that the Government 
have applied to the treatment of the problem during the 
past few months continues to be applied, promised in 
your letter, in the admiuvistration of the existing laws, I 
am quite certain that the Indian community throughout 
the Union will be able to enjoy some measure of peace 
and never be a source of trouble to the Government. 


HK. M. Gorge3, Esq., 
Department of the Interior, 
Caps Town. 


1 am, 
Yours faithfully, 
( Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 


Ashram Bhajanavali 

4th Edition of the Book of Hymns and Scriptural 
prayers recited in the Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarniati 
at the morning and evening congregations. Printed in 
Deva Nogari characters, 868 Pagos, Prico throes azinas, 
Postage One anna. 

Superior Edition (Tastefully bound in Khadday, with 
roanded corners.) Annas 10, 


Apply to :—Alanager, Young India, Ahmedabad. 
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Indians in South Africa 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The departure of C. F. Andrews for South Africa, 
the impending depirtn-e of the Goverrment of India 
depatetion and the impending arrival of a deputation 
to India headed by Dr. Ablur Rahman makes the 
South African question the question ¢f the hour. Fir the 
Indian settlers it is a question of life ard death. The Union 
Government seems to be determired to pat an-end to 
Indian existence in Sonth Africa not by straightforward 
means of forcible expulsion but by the dishonest 
process of squeezing. The proposed legislation practically 


deprives them of all the honourable avenues of 
earning and by 60 doing it seeks to deprive 
them of every shred of self-respect. The Union 


Government will cease to be troubled about the Indian 
question when they have ceased to be troubled by the 
presence in their midst of self-respecting and indepen- 
dent Indians and have to deal only with labourers, 
waiters, cooks and the like. They want a few servants, 
they do not want equals, fellow farmers or fellow traders. 

The answér therefore returned by the Union Govern- 
ment to the Indian deputation that waited on them is 
not surprising. They have avowed their determination to 
proceed with the proposed legislation. They will only 
consider ‘constructive suggestions’ in details, They have 
not made up their minds abont « round table conference. 

I expect a great deal from Mr. Andrews’ presence 
in South Africa if the settlers show firmness and cohesion 
among themselves. The Government of India deputation 
can do much if they have instructions rot to yield on 
fundamentals No repatriation and no curtai’ment, at the 
very least, of rights existing at the time of the settlement of 
1914 The proposed legislation is a dep:ivation of these rights, 

Any one who knows anything of the condition of 
Scuth Africa knows that there is no real active opposition 
on the part of the mass of the European population 
to the presence of the Indian settlers. If there was, the 
overwhelmingly large European population would withcut 
legislative aid make it impossible for the Indian settler 
to remain in South Africa. Nor is the original population 
of South Africa hostile to the settlers. It is because the 
general European and Native population is not only not ill- 
disposed towards the Indian s ttler but willingly and freely 
deals with him that he can at all live there, he proposed 
legisiation is an attempt to interfere with the free 
mercantile intercourse between Europeans and N ‘tives 
oa the one hind and Indians on the other. If th-re- 
fore the Government of Iadia take up a firm attitnde 
the Union Government’s case mast fall to pieces. The 
legitimate fear of being swamped by India’s millions 
haviag been removed in 1914 the Union Government 
were in honomr bound to grant and gaarantee to the 
resident Indian population full rights of inter-migration, 
trade and ownership of land. ‘The present is an attempt 
to go back upon the understanding. I reproduce elsewhere 
the correspondence embodying the agreement of 1914, 
for the guidance of the reader. 
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Maulana Azad’s Appeal 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Moulana Abul Kalam Azad has very coneideratel y 
sent mea copy of his press mesrage on the Hindu- 
Muslin question, He is one of the very few men who 
may be claimed to ho ti ceely desirous to attain unity. 
He has asked me to call a meeting of the Working 
Committee in order to consider the question. 1 em 
not dving so before the Congr ss week at Cawnpore 
because the annual function is too near to warrant an 
earlier meoting of the Working Committee. I wish the 
Commit:ee could discover a solution of the preblem. 
Bat I must frankly confess that I despa'r, That is 
not to say that I despair of a solution altogether. I 
despair of the Congress discovering and enforcing @ 
solution. Let vs not conceal from ourselves the truth that 
the Congress does not represent the fighters in either 
camp. Not till those unseen ones who are behind the 
fighters are under the Congress influence and the 
newspaper’~edi'ors who are fomenting dissensions are either 
converted to the unity doctrine or cease to have any 
influence, can the Corgress do any useful work in the | 
direction of unity, My bitter experience has taught me 
that they who tae the name of unity mean disunion. 
The atmosphere around us is 9s false as was the atmosphere 
in Enrope at the time of the Jast War. The news- 
papers never ‘old the trath. ‘lhe representatives of 
their respective nations had made of lyinga fine art. All 
wa3 fair in wer. The cll formola of Jehovah thirstirg 
for the blood even of chidren was revived in all ita 
nakedness. And so it i3 today ia what may be called 
a min‘a‘ure war between Hindus and Muslims. We may lie 
and cheat for saving our faiths. This hag been said 
to me not by one mouth but many. 


This, howerer, is no cause for the slightest despair. 
I know that the demon of disunion is at his Jast gasp. 


A lie has no bottom. D'suzion is a lie, Even if it 
is sheer self-interest, it will bring about unity. I had 
hoped for disinterested unity. But 1 will welcome a 


unity based even on mutual interest. Only it will not 
come in the way suggo3ted by the Maulana Saheb. It 
will come, when it does coms, in a way perhaps least 
expected by us. God is the Master Trickster, He 
knows how to confound us, frustrate our ‘knavish tricks.’ 
He sends death when one least expects it. Ge sends 
life when wo see no sign of it. Let us admit our abject 
helplessness, let us owa that we are utterly defeated. 
Out of the dust of our humility will, L feel sure, 
be built up an impregnable citadel of unity. 


I am sorry I am unable to return a more encouraging 
answer to the Maulanas appeal. Let him take comfort 
from the fact that I share his desire for union with the 
game intensity that he will credit himself with. What 
does it matter if I feel usable to share his faith in his 
plan of achieving unity? I shall do nothing to hinder 
it. I shall pray for the suc-s of eyery sincere effort 
in that direction. My oeasing to fret does not mean 
thas unity is no lorger an article of my creed. Let me 
redeclare my undying faith in it. For the sake of it 
I must renounce the privilege of being a maker of the 
unity that is coming. I have the wisdcm to stand 
aside and wait when my interference can only disturb 
the wound without healing, 
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A Noteworthy Result 
A correspondent writes ; 
“So far as information {3 avallable 162 persons 
es Tirupati, my native town, have taken to self- 
Spinning, They have in all during the last year and 
a half made more than 1,733 yds. of cloth ont of 
their own yarn. The yardage yiven is rot in sq. 
yds, and most of the cloth woven is over 45” in 
Width. An analysis of the spianers is as follows: 
1 M.L. A. and High Oourt Vakil. 
2 M. L. Cs (Spua ia family ) 
1 = -Vak:l; (ail but one graduates ) 
2 Teachers (B. A., L. Ts) 
2 = Non-c0-operating lawyers 
1 Student in the Honours olass 
1 Doctor (Ll. M. P.)~ 
4 Vakils’ clerks. 
8 Ladies. 
4 Lower Grade Teachers. 
1 ~=Landlord and Municipal Councillor. 
9 Students in school. 
51 Clerks and petty merchants, 
50 Municipal school children. 


152 


“The above list will show how all classes have 
combined to make self-spioning a svocess. The yarn 
Spua is all the product of leisure hours and in most 
cases ig ab:ve 20 cunts. There is one remarkab'e 
case Of a busy practising lawyer who has been able 
to find yarn enough from his own and from family 
Spindles to make nearly 151 yds. of cloth for personal 
and household use.” 


This shows the silent march of Khadi. Spinners such 
as are mentioned by the correspondent have been 
discovered by me everywhere, ‘This is, however, a 
striking resord. esnlts of such voluntary spinning 
without the assistance of and connection with any association 
are rarely known. In my opinion therefore it is merely 
a question of time—not very far off—when Khadi will 
become universal. And if it becomes popular through 
voluntary effort no machinery worked by power can 
possibly compete with it. 

Encouraging Figures 

The following figures for the year ending 30th 
september, 1925 for Khadi in Tamil Nadu are worth 
noting : 


Production by the 1924-26 1923-24 

Khadi Board Rs. 3,08,826 2,90,148 

Production by other 

aided and unaided 

producers » 3,96,962 1,82,216 
Total Rs. 7,05,788 4,72 364 


Retail sales alone during 1924-25 amounted to 
Rs. 4,45,324, nearly a3 much as the total production of 
the previcus year. 

The toa sales for the year includiag sales to other 
provinces amoant to Rs, 832,846 as againsi Rs, 3,65,808 
the figure for 1923-24. 

Both production and sales have increased this year, 
the former by 50 per cent, the latter have more than 


ddubled, 
M. K. G. 
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Revival in Europe 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The followiag is the translation of an artiele published 
ina Swiss Agricultural Journal ‘La Terre Vaudoise’ 29th 
August 1925 publi hed at Lausanne and entitled ‘Home 
Weaving’ by Dr. Ernest Laar: 3 


“In the Alpiae Districts, where the winter often lasts 
for 7 or 8 months, the women, especially, are unable 
fully to occupy their time. It would be therefore renaer- 
ing a signal service to these regions if one sicceeded 
in creating for them a _ luzrative occupation thus 
ameliorating the economic situation of the Alpine 
population and contributing to counteract their exodus. 
Now, in many of our Alpine Valleys, spinning and 
weaving has been continued up to the present day, but 
old, and not very practical, looms are generally used for 
the purpose, 

* On the occasion of the Agrioultural 4xhibition at 
Nurenberg the writer noticed a modern loom which 1s 
used in Germany and Austria by the rural population. 
He was also able to ascertain that the movement under. 
taken in these parts for the introduction of Home 
Weaving had made interesting progress. 

“ As a course of lessons in weaving was to be given 
on these looms in the Tyrol, we decided that one of 
our colleborators should teke part in it. This course 
was taken by seventeen young Tyrolesn peasant girls and 
they learnt within a few weeks to spin and to weave. 
The prodacts that were made at this course strengthened 
ns in our conviction that Home Weaving is fraught with 
importance for our country. In consequence we have 
had two looms brought here on whih various material 
has been woven. 

‘We propose to have one of these looms working 
at the Exhibition of Swiss Agriculture at Berne and to 
exhibit the material which has been made at the Secre- 
tariat of Swiss Peasants. In addition a spinner from 
Latschental will demonstrate the spinning of wool. 

“We invito all persons interested in this question to 
visit the Exhibit which will be found in the division 
for the encouragement of Agriculture. We hepe that 
it will have the effect of engajing the attention of an 
ever-widening circle +o interest themselves ip the 
re-introduction of Home Weaving, and this is how we 
picture the matter to ourselves in the future. 

‘Several schools of Agriculture would each instal ten 
to twenty of these looms and would organise courses of 
weaving. In time one should arrive at each commune 
at the Alpine Districts possessing one or two looms on 
which the women or girls could weave materials destined 
more particularly for their own needs; according to our 
idea, in this connection, weaving for sale is of less 
in-portance, 

“One could picture, also, the- cooperative acquisitien 
of looms, and the inhabitants of these districts cowwld 
make use of them on payment Of a small fex 

“Tt would ba pu»rticularly for the agricultural 
organisations to undertake to procure the material, to 
arrange the contracts with factories for dyeing and other 
operatious, and, if required, to provide for the sale of 
manafactures. 

“We shall notice, also, that the re-introduction of the 
rural costume is clisely connected with Heme Weaving. 
The Secretariit of Swiss Peasants will exhibit at Berne 
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some costumes for work and for Sundays of which the 
material has been entirely woven here. The use of stuffs 
woven on the farms would, without doubt, naturally give 
a fresh impulse to the re-introduction of the costumes. 

“We hope that this Exhibit will have practical 
results. It is necessary, however, for this purpose, that 
the Agricultural Schools and Associations should interest 
themselves in this question and take it up in earnest. 
We therefore, repeat our invitation to visit the 
Exhibit organised by the Secretariat. Again we hope 
that it will induce those interested to devote their 
attention to this task and to study seriously the possi- 
bilities of its realisation.” 


Takli Spinning in Ahmedabad 


Shrimsti Avasnyaben organised a competition in Tokli 
spinning among boys in the Labour Union schools in 
Ahmedabad on the 18th of this month. 
in the gpacion3 hall of the Municipal Corporation of 
which the use was kindly lent by Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Sjt. ©. Rajagopalachari was the guest invited 
- ¢o witness the function and address the boys. As the 
competition was held only at 4 few hours’ notice all the 
boys of the schools could not take part in it. 202 boys, 
however, took part and the results of the competition 
were most encouraging and worth consideration by all 
the schools in the country. 

Nowhere has the experiment been conducted with 
guch remarkable success, reached in a remarkably short 
period. It will bo remembered that about six. months 
ago, Gandhiji gave away prizes to these boys and 
witnessed them spinning. 7'ukli spinning then was in 
the initial stage and the highest speed attained did not 
exceed 50 yards an hour. An analysis of the resnlts 
of the competition now held shows the amazing progress 
made during the period. 

Oat of the 202 boys who took part in the compati- 
tion, except about half a dozen who were aged 15, the 
ages of all ranged from 7 to 12, and 76 belonged to 
the primary classes. It was an hour’s competition. The 
yarn given in was tested by a good Spinning expert, and 
it may ba mentioned that the cotton they were provided 
with could hardly be called good. 

The results showed that 28 boys spun on an ayerage 
115 yards of good yarn of an average 13 counts. The 
highest speed among these was 139 yards cf good even 
yarn of 15 ccunts and the lowest 101 yards of 15 
counts. In fcur cases the yarn was exceptionally good 
and was as high as 17, 18, 19 and 27 counts. 

31 boys reached a speed ranging from 75 to 100 
yards, the highest being 96 and the lowest 74 yards, 

52 boys reached a speed ranging from 52 to 75 yards, 
the highest being 74 and tho lowest being 52 yards. 

36 boys reached a spced ranging from 40 to 50 
yards, and 21 boys ranging from 80 to 40 yards. 

15 could not reach beyond a speed pf 20 yards, 12 
did not submit their yarn for examination, and the yarn 
in six cases was too badly wound to be hanked and tested. 
These defaulters and bad spinners were all from the First 
and Infant classes, and of an averago age of oight. 

In 168 cases the yarn was as good a3 can be expected 
or desired. 

With the exception of two or threo Mzsalman boys 
all the competitors b2longed to the depressed’ classes 
whose parents are spinners in the local mills. Tho 


Tt was held 


stock of yarn spun by these boys on the Takli is 60 
great that Shrimati Anasuyaben expects to clothe them 
next year with cloth woven out of thi3 yarn. 


This is possibly the most successful Takli experiment 
in schools in India, and with better cotton even better 
results may ba expected. No wonder Sjt. Raj-gopalachari 
was much struck with the demonstration and hoped that 
the experiment will be imitated in all national and 
Municipal schools. He said the boys who were in @ 
special sense the adopted sons of Gandhiji had shown 
themselves worthy of the high honour, and asked them 
to be proud to feel that they were not merely boys 
learning reading and writing but that they were soldiers 
in the mighty army of Swaraj. M. D. 

[ Municipal commissioners, please note. M. K. GJ 


‘Our Time a Trust!’ 


Often in these columns have I reported Gandhiji 
having said to various audiences on various occasions 
that our time is a trust. But the lesson was burnt deep 
into me the other day only when I myself happened to 


be the offender. I have often laughed at these people's 
expense. Let them langh today at mine. 


Outwardly it is a story of how I began and ended 
the study of French. It is really a story of my own 
humiliation and shame which is all the deeper, because 
‘how much the more and tho better thou knowest, so 
much the more rigorously shalt thou therefore be 
judged.’ The desire of learning French had possessed 
me ever since I went to jail, but Urdu had rightly a 
better claim, especially where the opportunities of learn- 
ing it were so great. And I knew that to learn Urdu 
or Hindustani, our lingua franca, was a duty, whilst the 
other was no more than ‘a desire of knowing’. And 
yet the desire was there, and lifted pp its head 


whenever there was an opportunity. I saw one in the 
arrival at our Ashram. of Miss Madeleine Slade 
and lost no time in seizing it. She _ has 
come to serve, to give and not to take, 


and the moment she said she would love to te of some 
service to me, I expressed my desiré to learn French, 
‘Certainly,’ she said, and without the leest little thought 
I started on my study. The first lesson on the articles 
and simple verbs was given, and I eagerly went for the 
second. To have learnt to understand sentences ag ‘Ce 
mot est tres difficile’ and ‘Ce mot n’est pas si difficile’ 
after only one day of study was a thing to be proud of. 
I asked my teacher whether Gandhiji knew that I had 
begun French. She said, he did and that the was 
amused and surprised.’ ‘Surprised’ gave me a sort of 
alarm and I began to imagine in my mind what was 
coming. And scarcely had I finished the secord lesson 
when the message came that I was wanted by Gandhiji. 

I went, of course, in fexr and trembling, though 
hardly prepared for all that followed. There was some 
ca:ual inquiry and I thought only my conscience had 
made a coward of me, But no. The storm came 
almost as soon as I had begun to re-assure myself. ‘So 
you have begun French?’ he asked smiling, disguising 
all his indignation. I smiled an affirmative answer. ‘I 
thought, when she was making the appointment with 
you yesterday, that you were going to her to give her 
a lesson in Hindi, But she told me this morning, as 
I asked her how she had spent her time, that she gave 
you a I’rench lesson for an hour. Do you know what I 
told her?’ he asked, still smiling. ‘Yes’ I said, ‘she 
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ane . jp a amuged and sarprised,’ ‘Well then,’ 
ik isis © you what I said. I said Caesar aimed at 

: and failed.” And then began a volley of 
questions. “What have you begun learning French for? 
Becanse Miss Slade, a French scholar, is here? Or you 
want to read Romain Rolland in French? Or to read 
our French correspondence?’ ‘No. I have been long 
Wanting to learn French. French knowing friends told 
me that it wad easy to learn the language, and useful 
too.’ ‘Well,’ he said rather sternly now, ‘do you 
know that not all Eoglishmen know French, and the 
best of them are content to read the French authors 
a translations ? And much of the best French literature 
18 turned inte English as soon as it is published.’ There 
Was a pause for a minute or two. ‘How long do yon 
think you will take to learn it?’ ‘About six months’ 
I am told, “How many hours? ‘An hour each day’ 
‘Regularly? ‘Yes,’ ‘Do you think you can get an hour 
each day whilst we tour about?’ ‘Hardly, but I think I 
might snatch some time whilst actually travelliog.’ ‘ In- 
deed ? Are you sure?’ I hesitated, ‘And now that you want 
to learn French, I must keep you free each day for an 
hour, should I not? This was more than I could bear. 
‘No’, said I energetically, ‘you need not. I shall find 
time somehow.’ ‘ You will not find time,’ he seid, now 
driving the point home, ‘you will steal time.’ I was 
silenced. ‘Don't you think so? he asked expecting a 
confession. ‘I do’, said I, ‘I could give to spinning 
all the time I give to French,’ ‘Yes; there is many 
another thing. But when we are engaged in a life and 
death straggle, how could you think of learning French ? 
You may read es much French as you like after Swaraj. 
But: until then—’ 


* I stop it from today, I said expecting to be for- 


given and allowed to go, ‘ But that is not all,’ he 
said. ‘The charge sheet is not yet over. Do you 
know that Miss Stade has come here, having burnt all 
her boats ? Do you know that her sacrifice for our 
cause is greater than that of any one of us? Do you 
knuw that she is here to learn and study and serve 
and give all her time to the service of our people and 
thereby her own people, and that nothing that happens 
at her own home will swerve her from her appainted 
task here?’ Every minute of her time is therefore 
doubly precious and it is for us to give her as much as 
we can. She wants to know every thing about us, 
she must master Hindustani. How else is she to do it 
unless we help her in making the best of her time? 
She may be quite willing to oblige us, but our duty is 
to give her a3 much as we can. Our own time is sacred 
enough. Hers is a more sacred trust. Rather than 
indulge in the luxury of learning French, I would expect 
you to give her an hour in Hindi, Sanskrit or such 
other thing.’ 

Clearly there was no answer for me, 1 huvg down 
my head in shame, My speechiessness was an eloquent 
confession of my blader. Was there any penance I 
might make? It was unwise to ask him. It should 
suggest iiself to me. But his unfailing kindness had 
already forgiven me and he himself suggested the 
peuance. ‘So go again tomorrow at the same hour and 
tell her your mistake, snd take up reading Hindi 
hymos with hor instead of French.’ M. D. 

{ Censored and passed though not without considera- 
ble hesitation. M. K. G.] 
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Sanitation in Ahmedabad 


Dr. Hariprasad contributes another interesting letter 
on the subject to Navajivan which is summarised below: 

The number of pols cleaned is now 370 in which 
were included those without underground sewérs. These 
revealed the same woeful neglect of the elementary 
rules of sanitation and about enjoyment of property. 
The individual refuses to think and act in the interest 
of the community as a whole and infringes every moment: 
the sage legal maxim ‘Sie utere tuo ut alienum non ledas’ 
i. €. enjoy your own property so as not toinjare another's. 
Unmitigated selfishness rules his actions, and he 


cooperates with his dirty habits, but refuses to cooperate 
with his neighbour. 


And yet the work already done has begun to tell. 
People in pols already cleaned have begun to respect 
the sanitation rules and where they do not, a corps of 
sixty sweepers has been set apart to visit those localities 
again and clear the refuse and remind the delinquents. 
There were found at least four localities where there is. some 
sort of social cooperation among the residents, Sheth 
Chinaiwalla gets his pol properly swept and watered every 
day at his own expense. Sheth Jivanlal has at his 
expense destroyed the dirty common latrines in his 
locality and built flush latrines. The old Sir 
Chinoubhai had acquired houses surrounding his own 
in order to create a big open space in the pol. The 
present baronet has now destroyed the houses and 
provided the pol with a spacious lung. 


Dr. Hariprasad deals in the present letter with various 
artisan communities and communities known for their 
tastes and aesthetic sense. 


There are the Chhipas (cloth printers ) who were. one 
day the pride of Ahmedabad, who made their own dyes 
out of indigenous herbs, and made dies of various 
designs. The German and the English merchants have 
destroyed their occupation and they have now fallen 
back on foreign dyes. But their sense of art has not 
yet gone. Having to do manual labour they have 
strongly buift physiques and muscalar limbs They have 
open spaces before their house on which they spread: 
dyed cloths to dry. | These spaces which should be the 
lungs of their pdls are shamelessly used during the 
night by men and women, young and old alike, for 
performing natural functions. 

The Borahs,-an exceptionally wealthy corhmunity with 
palatial houses and magnificent mosques, leave their 


drains open, and the open spaces about their houses are 
huge refuss-bins. 


The Maharashtris who are.a few and concentrated 
in Bhadra are known for their cleanly habits. They 
are mostly members of the sanitary committee, doctors, 
professors, vakils, and judges and yet they live amid 
scenes of squalor and filth, There are stagnant pools 
even in their localities, and even their children are 
allowed to perform natural functions wherever they like. 
Malaria. thus rages in Bhadra, a comparatively less 
congested locality. Dr. Hariprasad has begun operations 
here with a copious ose of phenyle and other 
disinfectants. 

The Nagars, the clite of the Gujarat community, 
known for their love of letters and literary gifts, fare no 
better. 
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There is a place in Panchpati where the wood-carvers 
are concentrated. They are adopts at reproducing beautiful 
nature in wood, but their pél and even the temple in it 
are reeking with filth. 


It is said that Ahmedibad is a city meinly of 
shopkeepers and merchants and cannot be expected to 
be a model of cleanliness. Bat so also was Florence of 
the Medici. It was the centre of art and letters and 
yet no less a centre of industries. But the people knew 
how to keep it a model of cleanliness and baauty and it 
was dear to them as lifo itself. Will the people of 
Ahmedabad also love and beautify their city like the 
Florentines ? 

Condensed by M. D. 


I offer no apology for presenting the reader with 
the foregoing condensation from Dr. Hariprasad'’s letter 
in Gujarati. Tho-e who are interested in sanitary 
matters will do well to follow the labours of reformers 
ia Ahmedabad. The iastances quoted by Dr. Hariprasad 
of wealthy men devoting their riches to remove insani- 
tation aud bonefit their neighbours are worthy of 
emulation all over India. No mauicipality can cope 
with insani:ation and congestion by the simple process 
of taxation and paid services. This vital reform is 
possible only by wholesale and voluntary co-operation of 
the people both. rich and poor. 

M. K. G. 


Slaughter and Shoes 


We present to the reader below somo illuminating 
extracts from the Minutes of Evidence recorded by the 
Indian Industrial Commi:sion in Bengal and the Central 
Provinces which throw a flood of light upon the subject 
and serve to establish beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the quality shoes which we wear as well as the 
pretty attache-cises we proudly carry in our hands and 
the ponderous suit-ceses in which we pack our precions 
clothing, be it Khadi, mill-made or foreign, are tarnished 
with the blood of innocent cattle, although we will be 
80 blind as not to see it; and if there ig any such thing 
as a moral government of the universe, we mast answer 
for it some day, 

(P. 85, Mr, Das, Manager, National Tannery, Calcutta ) 
Oral 

Q. You say you buy your hides locally; 
that part of the work too? 

A. I go to the slaughter 
make purcha3es, 

Q. You are an expert in the purchase of hideg as 
well as in the manufacture of leather? 

A. ... The practice in Calentte ig to buy hides from 
live stock while the animals are liviog. They are taken 
to the slaughter—honses; then I see the animals and pick 


and choose and make my purchases. It is of course more 
difficult to select from dried hides, 


(P. 342, Dr. Nilratan Sarkar) 
Written 
I may mention here that in the case of chrome 
tanning we require skins and hides of prime quality — 
preferably from slaughter houses. .... Chrome tan.ers in 
Bengal would be much benefited if something conld be 
done to easure to them a Steady supply of such hides 


and skius as they require from the yarions slaughter 
houses. 


do you do 


houses occasionally and 


(P. 587-8, Mr. Leftwich, Director of Agriculture, 
0. P.) 
Oral 


Q. Cen you give us a liitle more information sbout 
these slaughter honses, because I understand they are 
an institution peculiar to the Central Provinces ? 

A. J have not gone into the birth of this industry, 
but I believe I am right in saying that it started with 
famine, A great many head of cattle were sold because 
the cultivators were hard up, and some astute Mahomedan 
contractors saw their opportunity and started a regular 
business. It became 60 considerable that they were 
able to offer faic prices and it has come to stay, The 
principal industry is not hides but jerked meat. This is 
cut up into strips, dried and made into bundles like 
bundles of fire-wood, and-then sent down to Calcutta 
for transport to Rangoon, the Malay States, and some 
get so far az China, 


Q. Have these slanghter houses aroused any local 
feeliag in the matter ? 

A. They have aroused local feelings of greed and 
not of indiguatioa. I think you will find that many of the 
muuicipal members are shareholders in these yards, 
Brahmaus and Hindus are also found to be shareholders, 
I believe, 


. 


(P. 739, Mr. J. C. K. Peterzon ) 
Written 


The tanners at present working in Calcuita work 
almost entirely with freshly skinned hides obtained from 
the municipal slaughter houses, 


(P. 763-4, Mr. M. 8. Das of the Cuttack Tannery ) 
Oral 

Q. Which hides do you use—fresh hides or cured 
hides or arsenicated hides ? 

A. | use fresh hides. Arsenicated hides are not to 
be found in this part of the country. 

Q. Have you tried salted hides 2 

A. We use them. 


Q. Could you make good leather out of them ? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Is it not much more difficult to tan these cured 
hides than fresh hides? 


A. Fresh hides from the slaughter houses give better 
quality, better feel. As regards the sun-dried hides one 
has to take great risk, because as soon as you pat them 
in lime, sometimes three-fourths of the hides is lost, 


"82 Marga. Shudi ona V. G. Desai 


The foregoing extracts have been culled and copied ver- . 
batim by Sr. Desai from the voluminous evidence recorded 
by the Industrial Commission, If they move the reader he 
must become a member of the All India Cow Protection 
Association (Sabarmati), or if he can afford to pay more, 
he should send a donation so as to enable it to carry 
out the scheme adumbrated in these pages regarding 


tanneries where the hides of dead cattle only shall be 
manufactured into leather. 


M. K. G. 
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‘The Story 


of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Introduction 


At the instance of some of my nearest co-workers I 
agreed fvur or five years ago to write my autobiography 
and also made the start. But I had scarcely turred 
over the first sheet when riots broke out in Bombay 
and the work remained where it was. This was followed 
by a series of events which culminated in my 
imprisonment at Yeravda. Sjt, Jeramdas who was a 
Fellow-prisoner with me there asked me to Jeive every 
thing else and finish writing the autobiography. I 
sent him the reply that I had already framed a 
course of study for myself, snd that I could not 
think of the autobii graphy tefore going through the 
cou.se. Ishoald indeed have finished the autobiography 
had I had my full innings at Yeravda. But there 
was still a year left to reach the task, when I was 
discharged. Swami Anand has now repeated the 
proposal, and as 1 have finished the history of Satyagraha 
in South Africa, I am tempted to undertake the 
autobiography for Navoj vin. he Swami wanted me 
to write it separately for publication as a book. But 
I have no spare time, I could only write a chapter 
week by week. Something has to be written for Navaj. van 
every week, Why should it not be the autobiography ? 
The Swami agreed to the proposal, and here am | at the 
autobiography. But « God-fearing friend had his doubts, 
which he shared with me on the day of my  Sieuce. 
“What has set you on this adventure?” he said. “Writing 
an autobiography is a praciice peculiar to tho West, IL 
know of no one ia the East who has not come under 
the Western influence having written one. And what will 
you write? Supposing you reject tomorrow the things 
you hold as principles today? Or supposirg you revise in 
future your plans of today? Is it not likely that the men 
who shape their conduct on the authority of your word, 
spoken or written, would be misled? Don't you think you 
would be better advised in writing nothing like an anto- 
biography just yet, if at all?” 

The argument had some effect on me. But it is not 
my purpose to attempt a real autobiography. I simply 
want to tell the story of my numerous experiments with 
trath, and as my life is nothing but those lee 
it is true that the story will take the shape of an 
autobiography. But I will not mind it, if evs: mge of 
it speaks only of my oxporiments. I believe «: at any 


rate flatter myself with the belief that a eomnected eccount 
of all these experiments will not be without b-nefit to 
the reader. My expe ments on the political field are 
now known not only to [nadia but to a certain extert to 
the ‘civilied’ world. For me they have not much 
value, and the title of ‘Mahatma’ that they heve 
won for me has therefore even less. Often the 
title has deeply pained: me and there is not a 
moment I could recall when it might be said to 
have tickled me. But I wouid certainly like to 
narrate my experiments on the spiritual field 
which are known only to myself end from which I 
have derived such power as I have to work on the 
political field. If the experiments are really spiritual, 
then there can be no room for soelf-praise, They will 
Only add to my humility, As I reflect more and more, 
and look back on my past, my limitations are ever 
so moch vivid to me. What I want to achieve, what 
I have been strivyng and piaing for these thirty years, 
is Self-realisation, 7.e. to see God face to face, i.e. to 
attain A/oksha, I live and move and have my beivg in 
the pursuit of this goal. All that I do by way of 
Speakivg or writing and all my ventures in the poli‘ical 
field are directed to the same end. But as I have all 
along believed that what is possible for one is possible 
for all, my experiments have not been conducted in the 
closet, but in the opeo, and | do not think that that 
fact detracts from their spiritual character. There are 
somethings done which are known only to oneself and 
one’s Maker. These are clearly incommunic.be, Those 


experiments I am about to relate are not such. Bat 


they are spiritual or rather moral, for religion is 
morality. Only such matters of religion that can be 
tackled as much by children as by the young and 


the old, will be included in this story. 
If 1 can narrate them in. a_ dispassionate and 
humble spirit many another experimenter will find 


in them provision for his ownward maroh. Far be it 
from me to claim any degree of perfection for these 
experiments. I claim for them nothing more than does 
a scientist who though he conduats his experiments with 
the utmost: aocn racy, forethought and minuteness, never 
claims any finality about his conclusions, and keeps an 
open mind regarding them. I have gone throngh deep 
self-introspection, searched myself throuzh and through, 
and examined and analysed every psychologival situatton, 
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And yet I am far from claiming any finality, or 
infallibility about the conclusions I have arrived at. One 
claim 1 do indeed make and it is this. For me they 
aro absolutely correct, and seem for the time being to be 
fiaal. For. if they were not, I should base no action on 
those conclusions. But I have at every step carried out 
the process of acceptance or rejection and acied according!y. 
And so long as my acts satisfy my reason and my heart, 
I must firmly adhere to the original conclusions. 


If I had only to discuss academic principles, I 
shou'd clearly not attempt an autobi graphy. Bunt my 
purpose being to give an arcount of various pract cal 
appications of those principles, I have given the articles 
I propose to write the title, ‘ the story of my experi- 
ments with truth.’ hese will of course include experi- 
ments with non-violence, celibacy and other priaciples of 
conduct b.lieved to be distinct from trush. Bat for 
me trath is the sovercign priociple, and includes numerous 
other principles. This truth is not only tra hfolsess ia 
word, but truthfulness in thought also, and not only the 
relative trath of our conception, but the Absolute Truth, 
the Bternal Principle, that is God. There are innumerable 
definitions of God, because His. manifestations are 
innumerable. They overwhelm me with wonder and awe 
and for a moment stun me. But I worship God 
as Troth only. He alone is Real, all else i: unreal. I 
have not yet found Him, but Iam after Hm. I am 
prepared tu sacrifice the things dearest to me in 
pursuit of this quest. Even if the sacrifice demanded bo 
my very life I hope I am prepared to give it. But 
as long as I have not realised this Absolute Truth, so 
long must I hold by the relative truth as 1 have 
conceived it. That relative truth must, meanwhile, be 
my beacon, my shield and buckler. Though this 
path is strait and narrow and sharp as the 
edge, for m2 it has been straightest and easiest. Even 
my Himalayan blunders have seemed trifling to me 
because I have kept strictly to this path, For the path 
has sayed me from coming to grief, and I have gone 
forward according to my lights. Often in my progress 
have I had faint glimpses of the absolute Truth, God, 
and the conviction that He is only Real, all else is un- 
real, is daily growing upon me. Let my world, that is, those 
who read this or who keep themselves in touch with me, 
know how the conviction has grown upon me, let them 
Share my experiments and share also my conviction if 
they can. The conviction has also been growing on 
me that whatever is poss'ble for me is possible for even 
a child, and I have sound reasons for s9 saying. The 
instruments for the quest of truth are £8 easy as they 
are difficult. They may sppear quite impossible to an 
inflated person, and quite prssible to an innocent child, 
The seeker after Trnth should be hombler than the 
dust. The world croshes the dust under its feet. but 
the seeker after Truth should so humble himself ‘that 
even the dust could crush him. Only then, and not 
till then, will he have a glimpse of Trath. The 
dialogue. between Vasistha and Virhwemitra makes this 


abundantly clear. Christianity and 
bear it out, 


razor’s 


Islem also amply 


If anything that I write in these articles strike the 
veador a8 smacking of pride, he must teke it that there 
ig something wrong with my quest, and that my 
glimpses are n0 more than mirage, Let hundreds like 
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me perish, but let the Truth triomph. Let us not. 
reduce the standard of Truth even by aheir's breadth 
in judging erring mortals like me. , 

I hope and pray that no one will regard the dicta 
interspersed in the following chapters a6 authoritative. The 
experiments narrated thoula be regarded 28 illusirations 
in the light of which every one may carry on his own 
exporimeuts accoruing to his own woiination and cupacity. 
I trust that to that limited extent, that is, 8 ulustrations 
they will be very helpful. because I am guug to 
conceal or understate no ugly thiigs that must te told. 
I hepe to acyuant the mader fuly wih all my 
f.ults und errors. My purpose is to descnbe experiments 
in the science of Sat vyrata and not at all to describe 
how good Lam. In jucging myself I shall try to be 
as harsh as trach, es I want others also to do likesise, 
and measuring myself by that standard I must exclaim 
with Surdas: 


‘Where is there a wretch so wicked and loatheseme- 


as 1? 1 have forsaken my Maker, 80 faithless have 
I been. ’ 
For it is an unbroken torture to me that I am 


still so far from Him who I fully know governs every 
breath of my life, and whose off-prirg I am. 1 know 
that it is the evil passions within that keep me so far 
away from Him, and yet I cannot get away from them. 

But 1 must close, I can take up the aciual story 
only in the next chapter. 


(Translated from Nav jivon by Mahadeo Desai, ) 


Notes 
Spinners’ Difficulties 


A spinner asks, ‘what is a member of A. J, S. A. 
expected to do under the rules,?’ His duty shall be to 
carry On propag:nia for hand=spinning end Khadi. A 
greedy president like me would expect a member to go 
out among the people and invite them to wear Khadi, 
spin regularly and become members of the A. I. S. A. He 
would also ask him to hawk Khadi among them and 
to teach them spinning and to collect donations among 
friends. But to expect is one thing, to have one’s 
expectation fu/filled is another. Therefore when one 
becomes a member and serupulously ard diligently spins 
and never uses anything but Khadi, wherever cloth 
is required, he has done the minimum required of him. 
The majority would no doubt fluctuate between the two 
extremes, 


Another asks, ‘ Though Khadi is habitual with me, I do 
wear foreign cloth on twenty five occasions out of hundred. 
Ispin regularly. Can I become a member of the A.I.S A.?’ 
I fear that such men cannot become members of the 
A. I, S. A. Habitual wear of Khadi excludes the use 
of other cloth save for extraordinary and unavo'dable canses, 
Though on the part of the founders the desire to swell the 
list of members was no doubt strong, the desire to get 
‘wholehoggers’ was stronger still. For the Association to 
be usefnl must have as its members workers who are 
uncompromising believers in Khadi. We have to convert 
millions. We cannot succeed if we begin with half 
heartedness. Those who cannot wear Khedi habitually 
may send yarn self-spun or money or cdtton and help 
the movement in a variety of other ways, 


M. K. G 
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Labour wins at last 


The cirumstances under the stress of which the 
Government of India have decided so late in the day 


to saspend the Cotton Excise 


Daty deprive the act of 
all grace. 


All the credit for the erd of the crying 
wrong belongs to the Bombay mill-hands whom we 
hearti'y congratulate on a v.ctory which is purely theirs, 


It is a victory which is unprecedented in its 
magnitude and glorious all the more because won by 
unorganised lahour. It is a victory for which capital 
cunnot be ton grateful to labour ard which should herald 
the dawn of better and more dignified and harmonaiors 
relations between the two. 

A Striking Record 


Elsewhere the reader will find a fairly detni'ed 


account of the progress of Khaddar in the Tamil pro- 
vince during the last one year. ‘he orginal report as 
received from the Secretary of the Tamil Nadu Khadi 
Board is -a lengthier document which Space hes not 
Perntitted us to publish in full. As it is, the extracts 
published are long enough and the careful reader will 
feel amply rewarded for the trouble of perusing them, 
There are things in it, which every provi.ce which 
has an organisation for Khaddar work would do 
Well to copy. Much need not be said to commend the 
report tothe attention of Khadi. 
even the unsympathetic critic will find enough ia the 
report to revise his opinion. 

nat it has been possible and necessary to open 16 
more sale and production depots this year in the province 
iS eVide.ce of the permanescy that Khaddar is gradually 
gaining inspite of heavy odds. The strictly busi- 
ness—like manner in which the work has been carried on 
in Tamil Nadu speaks volumes for the genius and 
steadfastuess of those numerous self-effacing workers 
who have been playing the humble role of Knadi_pro- 
ducers and hawkers avd have chosen to bury theniselves 
in vilage work at great personal sacrifive. It was never 
to be imagined that Knaudar would make any ep,reciable 
headway wichout some educated men and women giving 
themselves up heart aod soul to it. The reader may 
rest assured that the picture in the report is not 
overdrawn. 

No oae who reads the report carefully will fail to 
be strack by the significant fast that there has been 
an increxssing demand for Khaddar 
during the period covered by the report. 
or increase ia the nunber of white caps or white upper 
clo:hs to be seen in the streets in b g cities and in railway 


every lover of 


in the province 
Diminution 


trains is a decep‘ive criterioa which should be dismissed 
from the mind i! tho position is to be judged correctly. 
The movement is surely and steadily penetrating into 
the villages where it is gaining a strong foot-hold. The 
present outward disuppearance of Khacdar from 
the cties m ans nothing. The movement is now going 
through the second stuge which is characterised mainly 
by sient apd intensive work that dves not obtrude 
itself upon the attention of the public and therefore 
yields better and even quicker results. Tne villoge hawking 
experiment was bound to show the good results at has and 
with the precaution and supervision ment:oned in the 
report greater results may be eapected from it. 

That no store is left unturned by the energetic 


workers in ‘Tamil Nadu may be seen from the fact 
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that the Board has passed a resolution calling upon 
every Ta'uq to collect a sum of Rs. 1000 to be invested 
in Khadi work in the particular Taluq where the money 
is collected. As an incentive the Board promises help 
on their part provided that substantial initiative is taken 
by the p2ople of the Taluq. The plan has already begun to 
operate in some areas and the Board is confident of 
further response. 

There are provinces which are running a close race with 
Tamil Nadu. The present report furnishes business details 
which one would like to see observed everywheret 


A I. §. A. Returns 

Here is a summary of the monthly returns of mem- 
bers and associates of the All India spinning Association 
upto 30th November, 1925. 


A class B class Associates 
members members 

1 Ajmer 5 0 0 

2 Andhra 158 4 0 

3 Assam 36 0 0 

4. Behar 62 8 0 

5 Bengal 103 1 4 

G Berar 1 0 0 

7 Bombay 46 2 2 

8 Barma “3: By 1 

§-C. P= Hindi 16 2 0 

10 C. P. Marathi 34 st 2 
11 Delhi 11 0 0 
12 Gujarat 224 70 1 
13 Karnatak 64 4 4 
14 Kerala 20 y 0 
15 Msharashtra 103 10 2 
16 Panjab ce 9) 1 
7 Sindh 29 10 i! 

18 Tamil Nadu 145 12 1 
pba hee 54 3 0 
20 Utkal L7 0 0 
Total 1144 140 17 


This is very poor progress when we haye regard to 
the fact that the yarn subscription for even A class 
members hag been reduced to one half, and for B class 
only to 2000 yards per year. We wish we had tables 
for every provi.ce giving the nomover of yards of self- 
spun cOatributed by members under the old Congress 
franchise. No sach figures are at present available, but 
if every Provincial Secretary could prepare such a table, 
they would be very useful to indicate our progress or 
decline. Fur Gujarat at any rate we have figures which 
offer sume indication at least. We know that there were- 
very few memoers in the Province who gave in 
purchased yaru. Of the two thousand and five huudred 
origiually registered members there were no less than 
266 members who gave in the full quota of 20,000 yards, 


and 314 who gave in 12,0U0 yards which was sufficient 


fur their membership. Even from the 1273 who gave less 
than 12,000 (7%. ¢ the six month’s quota) there were a 
majority who gave in more than 2000 yards. What 
has happened to all these? The total number of 
members of the Spinners’ Association in Gujarat ig 
today 224+70. Those who gave in the full quota 
under the Congress franchise could not have done so 
unless they were regalar spinners. Have many of them 
ceased to perform the daily sacrifice? If the salt 
loses its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? M. D. 
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The Latest Fast 
( By 1 Ganidh. ) 

This the Jatest (reven days) fast of min. which is c’osing 
tomorrow mornirg conld not be kept from the public in 
spite of my attempt to the contrary. It has brought 
many ingn'ries arid some angry protests, 

The pvblic may rest perfectly at ease about my health, 
It is something for me to be able to write this mvself 
on the seventh day of my fast. But by the time this 
is in the hands of the reader, I hope to be almost up 
and doing. 

The alarm was felt on the fourth day when I was 
much exhausted with work. In my vanity I had thonght 
that doring the comparatively brief fast I would be 
able to work all the full seven days. In fairness to myself 
I must say that much of the work I did during the 
three and a half days was inevitable as it was connected 
with the object of the fast, But as soon as I realised 
that I had overworked myself, T stopped all work, and 
on the last day I am stronger than on the fourth, 

Bat the public will have to neglect my fasts and cexse 
to worry about-them. They are a part of my being. I 
can a8 well do without my eyes, for instance, as I can 
withont farts, What tho eyes are for the outer world, 
fasts ore for the inner. And much asI shovld like the 
latest fast to be the very last in my life, something 
within me tells me that I might have to go through 
many such ordeals and, who knows, mach more 
trying. I may be wholly wrong, Then the world will 
be able to write an epitaph over my ashes: ‘ Well 
deserved thou fool,’ But for the time heing my error, 
if it be one, must sustain me, Is it not better that 
I satisfy my conscience though mirgvided, because not 
perfectly pare, than that 1 should listen to every voico, 
be it ever so friendly bat by no means infallible? If [ 
had a gurv,-and I um looking for one,-1 should snr- 
render myself body and sonl to him. Bat in this age 
Of unbelif a trne guru is hard t) find. A substitute 
will be worse than useless, often positively harmfal. I 
must therefore warn all against aceepling imperfect 
Ones aS gurus. It i3 bettor grope io the dark 
and wade through a billion o:.ors to Truth than to 
entrost onezelf to one who “ knows not that he knows not.” 
Has a man ever learnt swimming by tying #-stone to 
his neck ? 

And who shall lose by erroneous fasting? Of course 
only myself. But I am pablic property, it is said. So be it. 
But I mast be taken with all my faults. I ama searcher 
after trath. My experiments I hold to be infinitely 
more important than the best-cqnipped Himalayan 
expeditions. And the results ?If the search is scic: tific, 
surely there is no compariyon between the two. Let me 
therefore ,0 my way. I shall lose my usefulness tho 
moment | stifle the still small voice within. 

We'l, this fast has nothing to do with the public. 
I am conducting a hig institution called the Satyagrah- 
ashram. Trusting friends have given me already over two 
lacs of rupees for land and buiiding¥ ‘alone. They are paying 


for its annual upkeep not less than eighteen thousand rapees 
per year. They do so in the hope that I am building 
up character. There are grown up men and women in 
the Ashram. There are boys and girls. The latter are 
{rained to remain unmarried as long as porsible. At no 
place within my knowledge do women and girls enjry 80 
mnch freedom as at the Ashram. It is my best and 
only creation. The world will judge me by its rerults. 
No man or woman, no boy or girl can live there, if I 
do not want them. I believe that it contains some of 
the purest characters we have in India. If I am to 
deserve the implicit trust of friends who suppo:t it, I 
must be donbly vigilant, since they will neither exemine 
the accounts, nor the activity of the Ashram, I dis- 


covered errors arrong the boys and some—what among 


the girls. T know that hardly a school or any other 
institu:ion is free from the errors I am referring to. I 
am anxious to see the Ashram free frem erro:s which 
are sappirg the manhood of the nation and undermining 
the character of the youth. Jt was not permissible to punish 
the bys. Experience g»ined in two schools under my 
contr] has taught me that punishment does not purify, if 
anything it hardess children. In such cases in S.u‘h Africa 
I have resorted to fasts with, in my opinion, the bast of 
results. I have resorted to the sams prccess here and 
let me say of a milder type. The basis of the action 
is mutual love. I know that I p ssess the love of the 
boys and the girls. I know too that if the giving 
up of my life can make them spotless, it would be my 
supreme joy to give it. Therefore I could do no less 
to bring the youngsters to a sense of their error, So 
far the results seem to ba prom/biag, 

What however if I cannot perceive the fruit? I 
can bat do the will of God as I feel it, The resuit-is in 
His cisposing. This saffering for things great and small 
is the keynote of Satyagraha. 

But why should not the teachers perform the 
penauce? They caanot, so long as I remaia the chief, 
If they had fasted with me all work won'd gave come > 
to a stenistill. As with big institations so with small 
ones. As he king must share the sins of his subj cts 
even as he arrogates to himself all their virtues so must 
I, a tiny chosen king ia the little Ashram, atone for 
the sins of the least among the children of the Ashram, 
if I may proudly claim the preseace in it of maay noble 
charac ers, If t am to identify myself with the grief of 
the |e:st ia India, aye, if I have the power, the least 
in the world, Jet mo idewtify myself with the sins of 
the little ones who are noder my care. And so doing in 


_all hom lity I hope some day to ee God — Trath — 


face to face, 
30th Novembor, 1925. 


Cow Protection Essay 

Several competition essays have already been received. 
Most of them are indiflerently written. Some are written 
on both sides of the paper. Some are illegible. The 
future competitors ere requested to write their essays 

(1) On one side of the paper only. 

(2) In legible, clear, bold hand in ink. 

(3) On stout paper well-bonnd giving full rame 
and address of the competitor. 

The competitors aro also warned that rejected ersr ys 
will not be returned. Thoze therefore who desire copies 
shoald make and keep them before sending. 

M. K. G. 
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God is One 


[ During the privileged weexs of last year's Fast, 
Gandhiji wrote to Principal Anandshanker Dhruva, 
of Benares University, requesting him to send him 
texts from Hindu Scriptures speaking only of one 
God. He was good enough to send a long letter 
containing copious extracts (translated into Gujarati) which 
we take the opportunity of translating today. 


M. D.| 


There are numerous verses in the Puranas and older 
hooks like the Muhubharata speaking of only one God. 
The Upanishads sing only of One and Indivisible God. 
The Brahmanas which are older than the Upanishads 
also peak of only one God, referring to Him as Projupati. 
I shonld like to sppend a brief preface to the hymns 
from the Vedas I propose to cull for yon. 


There is a grand text in the Upanishads: 


a: Daeat fava gwen oad a gfadl a ae wer 
frat ali a: gfuainead gamete a enemeaziea 
2G a Raa 


Sal aaa FAT AEM We 7 meaMAaead Aaa 
a eeaeaalrazasn 


{He who is within the Earth and is yet without it, 
whom the Earth dors not know, whore body is the 
Earth, who regulates the Earth from within and without, 
the same is ‘hy Immortal Atman, the Internal: Regulator, 
(And so forth ebcut His being within and without the 
other elements as Water, Fire, ete.) The Atman who is 
within every individual Atman and yet without it, whose 
body is every individual Atman, who regalates the 
individval Atman from within and without, the same is 
thy immortal Atman, the Internal Regulator. ] 


God is here described (1) as one with the Universe, (2) 
as the Interna) Regulator of the Universe, and (3) as 
Parmatman (Higher Atman) transcending the Universe. 
This last form is well described in the Jewish and Islamic 
religions. But the first two have been practically ignored 
(keeping of course Soofism apart from Islam.) Christianity 
accepts besides the third form, part of the second also, and 
that is thus: It accepts the existence of the Higher 
Atman in the human Atman, but not in all creation. 
The first form c. God as one with the Universe is 
unkaown to Chr'stianity. 


That being the case the Vedas have described God 
not only as the Creator of every object in the creation, but 
as the Atman, the living principle, of every one of those 
objects. Christian suvits ignore this supreme fact, and 
wherever they find objects being described as the body 
of Paramatman, they scent Polytheism. Prof. Max 
Muller has seen the unity in the diversity, but instead 
of taking it es a description of the entire manifestation 
of Paramatman, he has contented himself with resorting 
to arew expression ‘Henotheism.’ Wherers He is both 
Transcendental and Immanert, He is regarded as 
Transcedental only, and the Immanence being ignored, 
only the diversity is emphssised. The celebrated text 


vb aga ywsT qafea (Troth is one. Seers have 
spoken of it in different ways.) Is 
thonght of post-Vedic times. It is 


not an after— 
the truth, 


q oreafa fags oneaar 


having in view the fact that-all the Vedic gods are not 
names but attributes: ¢ g. Savita means the energizing 
Paramatman, Varuna, means the pervading Paramatman, 
Pushon means the nourishing Parmatman, Mitra means 
the friendly Parmatman, and so on. In the same way 
the attributes ascribed to Agni and other gods in the 
Vedic hymns cannot be ascribed to ordinary fire, etc. 
The Rishi (Seer) starts with the description of common 
fire, and gradually gets at the heart of it, und makes 
us visualise Parmantman in it, and then gives it the 
attributes which can be applied only to Parmatman and 
not to common fire. 


That the doctrine of the Unity of God was not 
confired only to philosophers. but was popularly accepred, 
is evident fom the fact that the texts speakiog 
unmistakably of only one God are found in all the Vedas 
without the sligbest variation. (The varying readings” 
are negligible) This means that the original text of the 
Rigveda so much captured the imagination of the 
authors of the uther Vedas that they also adopted it. 
This has happened us regards many other texts speaking 
of only one God. 


And it is not that the doctrine of the Unity of God 
arose in the latter half of the post-Vedic per.od. As 
I have already said even the gods ihat were known in 
the earlier half have been descr bed as attributes. There 
is besides One more potent proof of the Vedic acceptance 
of the Unity of God, It is this that the word Aditya 
is derived from Avzti (the Infinite ), which means that 
the Infinite was first accepted, and the Adityas all gcd 
as the offspriags or manifestations of Aditi came later. 


Here then are seme of the texts you have asked for. 
To save time I have culled the outstanding ones. 


(9) favors: anaaend faser sta: ofate arate 
aaa gaat agadat eet Zara afagr fata nu 


[In the beginning was Hiranyangarbha, the one Lord 
of the Universe. He held the Esrth and Heavens. 
What god shall we prcpitiate with oblations ? ] 


(2) 4 omemal aaqr seq fr sqrad sis qe 2a. 
GET SATA FET Ar BAO | 

[He who is the Life-Giver, the Strength-Giver, 

whose Jaw all inc’udirg the gods obey, whose reflection 


is both Immortal Life and Death. What God shall we 
propitiate with oblations ? } 


(3) 4 wadt fafasat afeta ean saat ae 
a 83 oer Be Base Fe 


[He who by His glory has become the Lord of the 
animate and the moving creation, who is the Lord of. 
the bipeds aud the quadrupeds. What God etc. } 


(4) weed fgnaead afeert sey aqx cam gargs 1 
qenar: sfeet AeT TE Feo 11 
[He whose glory sustains the snow-clad mountains, 


and the ocean-clad Harth, whose arms are the cardinal: 
points, What God ete. ] 


(5) aa ar ar gftdt a eer Aa ea: cafe Fa ares | 
Rt eat wat Para: tHe 1 


‘Who supports the shining bodies and keeps the 
Marth firm, who supports the heaven and the atmosphere, 


who creates the watery vapour in the atmosphere. 


What God . ote. | 


(6) & areal tae ae UVITat aay WAT | 
qatfa ax sigdt faatfa atte 


[ Whom the Earth and the sky behold in fear and 
wonderment, whose glory the rising sun proclaims, who 
was the one all-pervading life of the gods, when the great 
waters flooded the Universe, bearing and begetting 
Agni. What God etc. | 


(7) at Ragsafata qs orrety see | 
Who was the presiding God of gods. 
etc. 
(8) mat fedtsafrar a: gfrear at an fed weraal stra 
FATA Tet AA THe 


What God 


[ May He never harm us—He, who is the begetter 
of the Earth and the shining bodies, and the sky and 
the great wondrous waters. } 


(9) saga a watered farsa oie aya | 


but Thou psrvades all the 
( Rigveda 8, 16, 122.) 


[ Oh Prajapati! 
creation. | 


none 


(1) wat 2 tat aafa sfae: saat a: @ say oa: | 


{ He is the only God who has entered the mind, Ile 
the first-born dwells in the heart of things. ] 


(2) eeraae fafa ala qa faga: | 
eara at TqAATaTAGTaTT |) 


[ The Pillar of the Universe supportsthe Karth and 
the sky. All that has Atman, lite, motion is He the 
Pillar. | 


(3) aa aa frag aferatar: sat gm: 
GA GaAs Farat Ararat wet 1 


[I know the stretched threads in which are woven 
all the peoples. I know the Thread ( Paramatman ) 
which holds those threads (Prakriti), which is the great 
Brahman, | 


(4) aeaqr afaornfariiza gate 1 
qeqaeaead away Bare fag: 
afeasia ala aa asafa a1 fed ava a: yazq | 
gt afagareaeata usm ade seq eqata: 1 
‘Say ufaaemey ua saat at dedt at arar 
Sal agal aeneq Set saifearqes seh eta: 11 
Saat qa ait qe a geqd qene7 aa: | 
feqera: savdienea agar eff ozafta ata 
a4 ARiaT aarit fas gaara deet seneaa | 
Teta Hey fet sararrara act fata ahr 
ae Tet gen +H aR An fase fafa saa: 
fearg at sad aged a: aaah 4 TAT i 
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[The great presiding Deity beholds the Universe 
a3 though from near. He knows the innermost 
thoughts of the lurking thief, and overy possible move 
ment of his,—- whether he steps, or walks about, 
whether he moves in secret, whether he goes to his 
‘downsitting and uprising.’ He knows what tivo people 
sitting together whisper te each other — He the Witness 
Varana. This Earth is King Varuna’s. The vast canopy 
studded with shining bodies is his from end te end. The 
vast Oceans -—— earthly and netherial-are His loins, and 
he is hidden even in the little pools of water. Run 
where we might, even to the distant clouds, we cannot 
escape the All-reaching Varuna, His myriad-eyed 
messengers run about from the sky everywhere. He 
sees everything, he sees beyond the horizon. He sees 
everything lying midway between the Ear:h and the 
sky and beyond. He keeps count even of the twinklings 
of men’s eyelids, even as a dice-player keeps count of 
every throw. Oh Varuna, Jet your sevenfold and 
threefold nooses catch the man of falsehood and leave 
unharmed the man man of truth. | 


( Atharvaveda 5.416. ) 


(1) @@ eaer afaar faaer: goig sa: gear ast 
gat a fear yaareata Agata ala guadaA 


{ He, the Master Builder, the Creator, the Immanent, 
nourishes all objccts of the creation, and creates tiem 
in various ways. All the worlds are his, Tae existence 
and life-giving qualities of the gods are due to Him. | 


(2) faqaaaed faadiqar faadiag ta faaaena 
q wager walt asanelaaal waa Ba wae: ib 


[ With eyes on all sides, face and hands and feet 
on all sides, He is the one God who welds the earth 
and sky using his hands and wings as bellows. ] 


(3) f& feagt az a za ona saat qrar gaat Rea: L 
aalfio Aaa Jeet aageqfagegaaria eat 


[ Was it the forest and was it the tree out of which 
the E.rth and the sky were made? Pause & reflect 
oh ye wise men! No it is He who upholds the worlds, 
and who presides over the umiverse, that is the Forest 
and the Tree. 


(4) at a: frat afrar at fearat aiarfa ae ayaanfa fear | 
a ealat aaa Te va a Sat yaar qeqeqy y 


[fo Him who is our Father, our Creator, our 
Disposer, and who knows all the worlds, who has given 
all the gods their names, who is the one great Riddle 

towards Him all the worlds move. } 


(5) aga si za ordt aq Rar: aRazacar fa 
amet arnatentad after feat yaa aeq: un 


[The Waters first held the germ in their womb, 
the germ wherein all the gods were gathered together, 
In lay in the navel of the Unborn, and therein lie all 
the worlds, 


(That is, the gods are one united in the Atman of 


the Universe, and that Atman in turn has sprung from 
the navel of the Unborn. ] . 


Deceniber 8, 1925 
el 


Khaddar in Tamil Rada 


The following are some of the more important 
portions of a most illuminating report of the Tamil 


As Khadi Board for the year ending 30th September 
925: 


“The Board’s production and sale activity engages 
47 paid whole-time workers whose salaries amount to 
Rs. 1,061 per month. An attempt has been made to 
enre Cash Security deposits in the case of important 
appointments and it has proved successful. At present 
five have provided cash Security and are serving in the 
various depots helping production and sale. 


“Every effort has been made to utilise the capital 
at efficieat y as possible and place Khaddar work on a 
sound busmess footing. The accounts of all the production 
and sale depots are being audited once every six months 
by a certificd auditor. Besides, the Branch Depots and 
the production centres are required to send up monthly 
returns showing sale and production and a monthly 
statement of their financial position. The sale depots 
are Sending in addition daily slips showing receipt and 
expenses, 

Production 


“Production in this province is either dong directly 
by the Board or by private enterprisers whom the Board 
has readily helped to the best of its ability consistently 
with i's financial position. Out of the 12 districts 
comprising the province all except two have some kind 
of production or other. Investments have been made 
in the various centres considering the facilities for 
production in them. Notably during the year production 
has been substantially added to in the Coimbatore District 
by reason of work carried on by the Board and private 
merchants in the Tirnppur area and in the Salem District 
through the Pudupalayam Ashram. An appreciuble advance 
has been made on last year’s record as the figures will 
show. The total production for the province for the 
year rmounts to Rs. 7,05,788-4-10 and when analysed 
gives the following results : 


Total production 1924-25 1923-24 
1. By the Board Rs. 3,08,826 Rs. 2,90,148 
2, By private merchants Rs. 3,96,962 Rs. 1,82,216 


“The above figures are not complete and do not in- 
clude for instance the production of the Kengu Hand Spin- 
ning and Weaving Company which does fairly appreciable 
amount of business. It is unfortunate that some producers 
have not sent us their figures. [he Vastralays at Tirnppur 
has tried its utmost to increase its production during 
the year. It secured stocks by direct production as well 
as by working a system of contract entered into with 
specific individual pr ducers working exclusively for it, The 
prices of the contractors are fixed on the besis of the 
market price of cotton obtaining from time to time and only 
a standard quality of cloth was accepted in the osse 
of such deliveries. The Vastralaya served also as a 
helper to the Kanur and Pattipalayam prodaction centres 
and also pave relief to the several yarn producing centres 
in the South Arcot District. The Vastralaya produced 
last year Bs.1,91,336 worth but this year it has nearly 
doubled its production which stands at Rs.3,46,968-7~10. 
The production at other centres besides Tiruppur has also 
gone up appreciably, It is gratifying to note that the 
Khaddar movement is attracting to itself more and more 
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private business talent and capital. In the Tirappor 
centre alone investments of private merchants amount 
nearly to Rs. 1,00,000 and more, Much of the private 
business at Tirappur having been started only after July 
this year, the full results of additional investments have 
not yet been realised. It is also noticeable that a consi- 
derable amount of rolling czpital is furnished in the 
Shape of weavers’ deposits and this last would amount to 
nothing less than Rs.50,000). 
Sales 

The Board has tried to organise sales in almost all 
the districts. There are now ten branch Vastralayas 
worki g including the one at Kanoor, (Coimbatore district) 
which though not technically a sale depot yet conducts 
appreciable local sales in the vicinity. These are located 
at Madras, Cuddalore, Mayavarsm, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, — 
Madura, Coimbatore, Tirupput, Kanoor and Sslem and 
they work on a capital of Rs. 45,000 and odd. The 
depots at Mayavaram and Cuddalore were started only 
this year. Only 641% is charged over the cost of 
producing goods to cover all transit and establishment 
charg-s. The total sales effected through the Board’s 
depots during the period under report amount to 
Rs.2,51,404-9-9, There has been a six times turnover of 
the capital invested. The sales in all the depots have 
shown a striking advance over last year’s figures. This is 
partly due to the general rise in demand for Khadi 
in the province aud partly through the regularity with 
which branch depots hare boen fed by the main produc- 
tion centres. Private and aided institutions have also 
effected very good sales and their total for the year is 
Rs. 3,96,962-7-9. This figure includes sales both inside 
the province through retail depots and export to Bombay. 
Malabar and Straits Settlements and such other distant 
places. The Tiruppur Vastralaya has also effected large 
wholesale sales both in and out of the province the 
former amounting to Rs. 82,088-10—9, and the latter to 
Rs, 1,02,390-12-9. Thus the total sales of Khaddar in 
and from the Tamil province would be ‘as follows: 

1 To Branch depots run by Board 

Wholesale sales in Tamil Nadu 
by the Tiruppar Vastralaya Rs. 2,51,404~ 9--9 

2 Other than to Branch depots ,, 82,088-10- 9 
Do to provinces outside » 1,02,390-12+ 9 
4. By private producers and aided 

institutions — retail 
—wholesale 


ee) 


» 717,640— 9-10 
» 9,19,821-13- 1 
Total sales Rs. 9,82,846- 9— 0 
“In the figures analysed ubove only the last item will 
involve some amount of duplication as it includes sales 
both in and ontside the province. | 
“The Board notes with satisfaction that-there has been 
a growing demand for Khaddar in the province. It has 
tried its best to meet that demand and also make ayvail- 
able large supplies of Khaddar to other provinces, In 
order to encourage local sales and with a view also to 
attract local. capital for the purpose of opening more 
sale depots inside the province the Board passed the 
following resolution at a meeting held on 131-25: 


cr 


” 


«This Board requests the people of every Talnq in 
Tamil Nadu to collect Rs. 1,000 by way of donations or 
loans to carry on Khaddar work within their area. With 
this amount a8 capital a depot wil] be organised under 
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proper supervision for the supply of Charkhas, cotton ete. 
the purchase of yarn and the sale of Khaddar. This 
Board undertakes to contribute towards capital of sach 
a concern an amount not exceedirg the amount coliected 
locally. If the people of any taluqa desire that the 
depot.shonld be run under the direct supervision of the 
Board, this Board undertakes to take charge of such 
depots provided that at least Rs, 1,000 has been collect- 
ed in that taloq.’ | 

“In response to this resolution a depot was opened 
in Mayavaram. A depot at Gob chettip layam, Coimbatore 
dist ict is shortly going to be opened in terms of this 
reso ution. 

“There are now in all 52 certified sale and production 
deputs in this province as egainst 36 last year. 


Hawking, rural and urban 


“Ag during last year there was the hawking of Khaddar 
in municipal towns. The Board in order to popalarise 
Khaddar-wear in the villages introduced a rural hawk- 
ing scheme this year with the approval of the A. IL 
K. B. ‘The village hawker onder this scheme 
received an extra commission provided he sold in a 
month atleast a minimum of Rs 1,00. This scheme has 
worked with much success notably in the Coimbatore 
district. lhe total amonnt of, Khadi hawked in the 
Dist ict is Rs. 20,880-4-1 worth, of which Rs, 11,230- 
5-9. has be-n sold in the villages and the rest in 
urban areas, The hawker, both urban and rural, receives 
stock from one of the certified depots in the province 
on a deposit-of either cash or other security and draws 
~his_comm ssion on the amonnt shown in cash bills 
issued by him. 


Training Centres 

“ Workers have also been given facilities for train- 
ing in carditg, dyeing and prnting. Both at the 
Board’s centre at Kanoor and at the Gandhi Ashram, 
Podupalayam. ‘Two carding colonies at Karikeri in the 
North Arcot district and at Vahaikkulam in the Madura 
district were also run early this year. : 


Propaganda and Publicity 


“The fortnightly Tamil journal Kudinool which was 
started last year is being continued. The journal is 
‘Bolely devoted io giviag information. about Khadi 
progress in this province and elsewhere. It is run on 
an alternative subscription of 8,000 yards of yarn or 
One rupee anually. There are a good number of yarn 
subscribers, The journal has also secnred afairly good 
number of Khadi advertisemonts. 


Future work - 


“The Board proposes to increase both its production 
and sale for the next year. Its main programme will 
be to build up greater and greater local sales and take 
fall advantage of facilities for incroased” production in 
Tirappur as well as in other centres. It will endeavour 
to find out fresh production centres and thus increase the 
volame and variety of production, It will also try to 
cheapen Khadi as far as possible. Work in model centres 
will be encouraged in all possible directions. The Board 
will encourage and develop contres where yarn will be 
freely offered for sale in open market. . It will also iry 


to carry Khadi into the villages in larger quantitios 
than evor, ” 
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Notes 


Spurious Khadi 

A correpondent sends me from Nagpur a pictorial 
label taken from cloth which is palmed off as genuine 
Khadi on gullible people and he tells me that people bay 
it largely in the belief that it is good Khadi. The 
belief is strengihened by their seeing the label which 
contains a hideous caricature of my likeness and a spinning 
wheel. This kind of practice can hardly be called 
patriotic or pure and it gives rise to feelirg against 
mills which one would fain avoid. Cannot the M llowners’ 
Association deal with scch questionable practices of which 
I have been obliged to take notice from time to time ? 


M. K. G. 


Spinning as Famine Relief 

A definite era may be said to have begun of spinning 
being used as an effective form of famine relief. Atrai 
aud other centres in Bengal were pioneers in the 
direction. A successful experiment is now going on in 
the flood aress of Utkal also, though not on the scale 
one would wish it to be. Reports have now been received 
of a very successful experiment going on in Utkal, a 
famine area in Coimbtore District. Here is a telling 
account of operations and results: 

“All the spianing ia the area operates as relief to the 
famine stricken and erpeciul:y to the labourig classes 
who exist in fairly large numbers in the yillages in 
the aren and are experienciug great difficulties. Mven 
when they do fiud cooly work it is poorly rémonerated 
as in Papwpalayam where a ful] day’s work fetches for 
a man ouly 4 annas and tor a woman oOuly 2 anuas and 
even less. Under such conditions spimuig hes been o 
much needed relief and has offered a substantial addition 
to the other incomes of the spinning families as wil] be 
seen from the figuros below:— 


] 2 3 4 5 

Village Working Out-turn Charkia Other Means Proportion 

Wheels per year carnings of 4 to & 
per year, 

Velain- 25 1280 Ibs Rs. 101 Rs, 1400 OR Pose: 

balayam 

Papan- 6S 38419 Ibs Re, 1205-10 Rs, 5220 29 Pc. 

palayam 

Sembam- 24 1212 Ibs Rs. 878-12 Rs, 2672 1G -P3¢, 

palayam 


When compared with the figures for tho total cloths 
budget of the villages mentioned above, including that 
of non-spinning homes, the figures stand thus- 

1 3 3 


Village Charkha earnings Cloth budget Proportion 
of 2 to 8 

Velampalayam Rs, 401 Rs. 842 over 47% 

Papanpalayam Rs. 1205 Rs. 1480 81% 
Sembampalayam Rs, 378-12 Rs. 444 85% 
M. D. 


The Hindi Navajivan 
According to the present arrangements the ‘ Hindi 
Navajivan’ is issued on Thursday simultaneously with 
‘Young India’. The latest articles of Gandhiji are thus 
made available to the readers of Hindi Navajivan on the 
Same day as * Young India’. Aunual subscription, Rs. 4. 
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A.1.S.A. Yarn Contributions. 


3 Nrisinh Das Agraval 


4 
5 


*10 B. Eeshwarappa 


80 


8] 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 


113 
114 
115 
116 
py ir 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 


* Former name transferred to Tamil Nadu 


1 Ajmer ( 865-867 ) 
Sikar 
Shantibai 

Kumar Nerayan Sinha 


2 Andhra (868-946 ) 


: Madras 
S. Krishndmoorthy . Redaka- 
Napalli 
Guntur 
Sitanagaram 


5 


?? 


Sistla V, Krishnayya 
C. M. Gantami 
M. Bapanamma 
K. D. Gaatami 

K. Manumalledas 
K. Pappayya 

R, Chatrayya 

C. Appanna 

K. Gaatamma 

M. Dharmayya 

G. Venkatamma 
R. B Venkamma 
Y. Vonkamma 

C. Lukki 

C. Pallayya 

B. Peerayya 

M. Sitamma 

G. Pallayya 

C. Atchamma 

R. Perayya 

T. Perayya 

G. Gavaramma 

K. Talsamma 

K. Arjanudu 

N. Ramayya 

WN. Narsayya 

Y. Sundaramarthy 
C. Pedaviramma oa 
S. Ratnam ? 
G. Venkat Ratnam ’, 
M. Ratnamma 
T. Bhartamma 45 
M, Balaramayya 4 
S. Gauramma ” 
Y. Rajagopalan . 
P. Ayyamma ” 
P. Suryanarayana a 
P. Suramma x 
S. Nagacharyulu “5 
D. Ramanamma PP 
P. Rukminamma #4 
D Mahikyamma es 
A. Markandeyula ” 
K. Rayalayya wy) 
N Ayyanna 9 


No. 44 


A or A+C Class members. 


126 B. L. Narasamma ” 
127 N. Venkat Ratnam 9 
128 M. Adinarayana ” 
129 P. Subba Rao ” 
130 M. V. Krishna Rao 90 
131 T. V. Subba Rao * 
132 P. Seshapuranamba 1” 
133 B. Subramanyam ” 
134 M. Krishnamurthy ” 
135 V,_ Satyanarayana - 


K. Linga Reja 
B. Sitaramayya >, 
B. Kameshwaramma 
D. Seshagiri Rao H 
P. Lakshmi Pathi 
R. Veukatappa 
M. Ramachandramurthy __,, 
Bezwada 
D. Narayana Raju Ellore 
K. C. Seshacharyulu + 
J. V. J. Subba Rao Vizag 
M. Venkat Rao Cocanada 
D. V. Subramaniam Sarma ,, 
D. Subbiah Pattur 
R. Rayanna Guntur 
M. Venkatacharyulu ra 
R Lakshmi Narayana 
C. Venkiah 
V. Nageshwara Rao 
P, Venkiah 
V. Venkatramanier =e 
V. Laxmmiah 
P. S. Krishnamay ya i 

3. Assamt (947 ) 
Abslakant Gupta, Beanibazar 


4. Behar (948-952 ) 


T. Venkataramayys 


28* Jagadish Sharma Pandarak 
58 Jayaprakashlal Buxar 
59 Chandradip Panda Simri 
60 Singeshwar Prasad § Begusarai 


61 Ramdeo Thakur Malkhachak 
62-Gupteshwar Prasad Chainpur 


5 Bengal (953-956) 
100 Jaminikant. Mukerjee Calcatta 


101:C. C. Mahanty | Dantan 
102-Taran.M. Gupta Comilla 
103 J. N. Knsari Baharock 
8 C. P. (Hindi) (957) 
16 Gopal.Itam Shukla, Mandla 


9 C. P. (Marathi ) (958-60 ) 


32 J. S. Patwardhan Gondia 
33 Krishna Govind : 
34 FE. S. .Patwardhan Nag «Y 


~ No, 14 is)Sh. Chandra Prova an q ut 


Sjt. Sita Chandra Bora, 
* Former nam> entered twice vi 


List No. 


10 City of Bombay (961--987 


20 
21 
22 


177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 


Harjivan M. Kotak Bomb 
Shardaben re pe 
Ramabai D. Sathye Puons 
F. H. Gulgule ‘i 

J. ©. Erunza Bombay 
Tara J. Erunza = 

K. B. Kamat 9 
-S..M. Sapre v9 
Dr. Rajaballi i 

S. N. Ranade 
Daulatrao a 
Ramagiri D. K. Bhatt = 


Rustamji N. Bapasola “3 


H. G. Manjarekar i 
T. J. Jagatap » 
A. P. Kothari x 
K. Shrinivasa Rao -) 
L. V. Niphadkar + 
R. S. Padbidri 
Pp. J. Manjarekar os 
Dhirajram K. Bhatt 5 
N. T. Manjarekar es: 
S. R. Kulkarni > 
Md. Ali Dhake ‘ 
Manilal V. Contractor be 


Shantilal V. 


2” ys 


+ Prabhayati M. ,, » 
11 Delhi (988-990 ) 
Shankarlal Delhi 
Gulzarilal 2 
Roshanlal % 


12 Gujarat (991-1038 ) 
Bhakti Laxmi Desai Borsad 
Ravjibhai I. Patel 
Chanchal L. Ravjibhai a5 
Chhotabhai Chaturbhai __,, 
Narayanbhai O. Patel " 


Chimanlal N. Patel “s 
Ranchhodbhai Jorabhai_,, 
Gopaldas A. Desai * 
Maniben Parekh s 


R.-M. Sutariya Ahmedabad 
Narabherant G: Dave _—_ Borsad 
Balakhidas Maganlal Ahmedabad 
Maniben Maganlal oe 
Savitaben . 
Chanchalben “ 
Kalyanji V. Mehta Surat 
Fakirchand Ishw ardas Ahmedabed 


Ishwarbhei B. Patel % 
Maiji Babarbhai - 
Surajben M. Patel + 


Bhimbhai Mararji Bardoli 
Kai.chanben Nanabhai- Mahndha 


December, ¢ 


199 Govindlal Gopaldas Ahm 


~*~. 


~212 Chunilal Uttamchand 


200 Shah M. Madhavji i: 
201 Chotalal Kesbayji ” 


202 Shankar Ratilal Bhadarva 
203 Nathubhai G, Desai Bulsar 
204 Vasanji S. Desai ” 
205 Chhotalal B. rT) 
206 Ramlal G, Shah Surat 


207 Kusumgauri R. Shah P 

208 Jhinabhai S, Patel Ahmedabad 
209 Shyamlal H. Bhagwati __,, 

210 Motilal Ramji Mandvi 
211 Nandlal M. Shah Ahmedabad 
Mandvi 
213 Mohanlal J. Parikh Savarkundla 


214 Kanchanben Kathlal 
215 Ambu Prasad Pandit ” 
216 Gopaldas P. Desai me 


217 Dahyabhai V. Patel Ahmedabad 
218 Chandaulal Ravjibhai Nadiad 
219 Jivanram K. Kothari Kotada 
220 Nathibai Kothari ” 
221 Kalyanji N. Bhatt ” 
222 Maganbai M. Patel Ahmedabad 
223 Khandubhai K. Desai a 


224 Chhaganlal Pitambardas Jambusar 


13 Karnatak ( 1039-1047 ) 
56 M. S. Pai Sabarmati 
57 Hanumant B. Gubbi Nandgad 
58 Hanumant S. Nayak - 

59 Ramabai_§. Nayak 
60 Anandrao N. Jalihal 
61 Anantrao R. Sawkar 
62 Bhimappa H. Tiralapor 
63 Manaji S. Hegde - 
64 N. G. Gune Siddapur 
14 Kerala*( 1048-1057 ) 
11 R. V. Sharma Olavakkode 
12 T. R. Krishnaswami 
13 B. K. Subramanyam 
14 P. Narayana Menon 
15 K. P. Vishalakshi 
16 Ishwari Ammal 
17 M. L Kappuni Nair » 
18 M. L: Govindan Nair 
19 M. K. Achari , 
20 K. Narayan Elaysth =‘ Trichur 
15 Maharashtra (1058--1 064) 
27 Gopikabai Gagode 
98.Markandrai B, Mehta Ville Parle 
99 8S. K. Jain Matunga 
100 Gangadhar A. Sumant Kaurduwadi 
¢101 Bhan Narayan Dudende 
102 Manekchand D. Phadia 
103 Ramchandra R. Tulsikar ,, 

16 Punjab (1065--1067 ) 

11 Polho Ram- D.wan Anandpar 
12 Dhanpat Rai Lahore 
13 Kishorilal ra 


*No 10 contributed 140,000 Yds ;oleft 
ont last time, 


” 
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22 Velbai Nelbtti Karachi 
23 tDevkibai Ladha . 


29 Kesaribai 
18 Tamil Nadu (1069-1118) 


96 Kesavan Kartha Trichur 

97 Narayanaswami Pillay Madura 

98 A. Thaiammal is 

99 P. S. M. R, Meenakshi- 
sundaram 

100 R. Sundaram Iyer = 

101 K. Kuppuswamy Iyer és 


102 S. Sundalai M. Pillay Pa 
103 M. K. Shriniyasa;Iyengar ,, 
104 I. A, Andimulam oy 
105 A. V. Ramayyan » 
106 .R. M. Veeranna i 
107 K..G, Pillay ” 
108 A. Vaidhyanatha. Iyer <5 
109 8, C. Pillay . 
110 M. R Kone ‘ 
111 P. K. Sundaram 
112 J. Mookan x 
113 S. R. Pillay i 
114 S. Thaiammal 

115 V. Shree Venkatnath Matangs 
116 Sitaléxmi = 
117 Janaki Vyathinash s 
118 K. A. Abdul Mazid Pandaravadi 
119 K, Amritlingam Papanasam 
120 Kalyanasundaram “ 
121 N. K. R. Chari Tirukkattupalli 
122 M.A. A. D. Nadar Virudunagar 


123 S. Minakshisandaram Krode 
124 S. P. S. Jyengar Abhiramam 
125 S. Sangilia Pillay © Trichy 
126 S. M. S. P, Sivan , 
127 P. V. Chetty - 
128 K S, R. Iyer ” 
129 K R. K, Iyer Pm 
130 T. K. S. Madaliar i 
131 M. V. D, Udayan a 
132 T. V. B. Shastri 

133 D. V. Raghavan Vriddhachalam 
134 D, Krishnamachariar i 
135 M. R, Ramaswamy Erode 
136 N. S. S. Manian Karur 
137 V. S. S. Moni Rangoon 
138 Minakshi Ammal Pa 
139 R. Nagaraja Rao . 
140 S. M. Chettar Karaikudi 
141 P. Achi os 
142 M. K. Chettiar fe 
143 R. M..S- Chettiar :. 


144 Already acknowledged in 
Andhra No. 10 

145 C. Av V. Subramanyam 
rungalpulayam 


F Former names On these two numbers 


rn err. to B Class 


* No, [9 is JunaTa'ab and not Jumm.tlal 


100 Vrajlal P. Sheth 


$28 


19 U. P. (1118-1138) 


34 Bhagawansingh Banws 
35 Jagannath Prasad ” 
36 L. N. Agnihotri - 
87 Mithila Sharan y 
28 Oomar Ahmed Bombay 
39 Tikaram Tripathi Allahabad 
40 Shrinath Sinha » 
41 Satyavan Sharma » 
42 8. P. Shrivastava fe 


43 K. B. R. Krishnayya 0» 
44 Murlidhar Upadhyay iz 


45 Maharaj Kishor ie 
46 Sheo Prasad a 
47 Chandika Prasad ” 
48 Raghunandanlal Shrivastava ,, 
49 Pandit R. Upadhyay ” 
50 Matabhik Pandey 
51 Shivmurtisinha 99 
52 Lalta Prasad Shrivastava ,, 
53 Kapil Dev Pandey Akbarpur 
54 Nityanand Sharma § Cawnpore 


20 Utkal ( 1139—1147 ) 
13 Shrimati Janaki Bai Jharsaguda 


14 M. M. Patnaik Kodala 
15 Madhusudan Misra ‘ 
16 Sanyasi Sahu ” 
17 Gokulanand Mohanti ” 
B or B&C class Members 
Andhra 
94 Saraswati Seshamma Nellore 
95 D. S. Raja Ellore 
96 D. Subba Raju ” 
97 K. Subbiah Guntur 
Behar 
98 Narasingdas Sitamarhi 


Central Provinces (Hind. ) 
99 Narayan V. Bapat Harda 
bay 

Bombay 
Gujarat 


101 Jhinabhai K. Kiakabwala Sar-t¢ 


102 Nathabhai Hakabhai § Dholke 
103 Veerchand D. Sheth Vanod 
104 Manilal J, Jani Baroda 
105 Nagarbhai Haribhai Sarbhon 
106 L. N. Pathak Wadhwan 


107 Gumansingh N. Rathod Walia 
108 Bhimsingh G, Rathod 
109 Manoharlal M. Pandya Ahmedabad 
110 Parshottam P. Jhujanwala ,, 

111 Hirabhai M. Patel 
112 Dr. Chandulal Manilal 
113 Bhavanishanker Dave 
114 Mathoradas L. Gandhi Modasa 
115.Chapula) S. Batia 


Walia 


Kathlal 


% 
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My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Chapter I 


Birth and Parentage 


The Gandhis seem to have been Originally grocers. 
But for three generations from my grandfather they 
have been Prime Ministers in Kathiawar States. Uttam- 
chand Gandhi alias Ota Gandhi must have been a man of 
principle. State intrigues compelled him to leave 
Porbunder, where he was Diwan, and to seek refuge in 
Junagadh. He there saluted the Nawab with the left 
hand. Some one noticing the apparent discourtesy asked 
for an explanation which was thus given: ‘The right 
hand is already pledged to Porebunder. 

Ota Gandhi was married twice, having lost the first 
wife.He had four sons by the first and two by the second. 
I do not think I ever in my childhood felt or knew 
that these were step-brothers. The fifth of these six 
brothers was Karamchand Gandhi alias Kaba Gandhi and 
the sixth was Tulsidas Gandhi. Both these brothers 
were Prime Ministers in Porbunder one after the other. 
Kaba Gandhi was my father. He was a member of the 
Rajasthanic Court (now extinct, but in those days a very 
influential body for settling disputes between the chiefs 
and their cousins.) He was for some time Prime 
Minister in Rajkot and then in Vankaner, 
pensioner of the Rajkot State when he died. 

Kaba Gandhi had four wives one after another. 
had two daughters by the first two. 
bore him a daughter and _ three 
youngest. 

My father was a lover of his clan, truthfal, brave, 
and generous, but short-tempered. ‘lo a certain extent 
he may have been even given to carnal pleasures. or 
he married for the fourth time when he was on the 
wrong side of forty. But he was incorruptible and 
had earned a name for strict impartiality in my family 
as well as outside. His loyalty to the State was well 
known. An Assistant Political Agent spoke insultingly 
of the Rajkot Thakore Saheb, his chief, and he stood up 
against the insult. The Agent was angry and asked 
Kaba Gandhi to apologise. This he refused to do and 
was therefore kept under detention for a few hours. 
But when the Sahib saw that Kaba Gandhi was adamant 
he ordered him to be released. 

My father never had the ambition 


andl was a 
He 


The last Patlibai 
sons, I being the 


to accumulate 


‘riches and left us very little property. 


He had no education, save that of experience. At best 
he may be said to have read upto the fifth Vernacular 
standard. Of history or geography he was ‘ nocent, 
But his rich experience of practical effairs stood oim in 


good stead in the solution of the most intricate questions 
and in managing hundreds of men. Of religious training 
he had very little, but he had the religions culture that 
frequent visits to temples and listening to religicus 
discourses make available to many a Hindu. In his last 
days he began reading the Gita at the instance of a 
learned Brahmin friend of the family, and he used to 
repeat aloud some versee every day at the time of daily 
worship. 

The outstending impression my mother has left 
on my memory is of her saintliness. She was deeply 
religious, She would not think of eating her food without 
her daily prayers. Going to Haveli—the Vaishnava 
temple—was one of her daily duties. As far as my 
memory can go buck, I do not remember her having 
ever missed the Chdturmis.* She would take the harde t 
vows and keep them without flinching. Illness was ro 
excuse for relaxing them. I recall her once falling ill 
when she was observing the Chdéndrdyana™ vow, but the 
iliness wat not allowed to interrupt the observance. 
Living on one meal a day during Chdturmis was a habit 
with her. Not content with that she fasted every 
alternate day during one Cidturmas. To keep two or three 
coasecutive fasts was nothing to her. During one 
Chaturmas she had yowed not to have food without seeing 
the Sun. We children would in those days be standing, 
staring at the sky, waiting to announce the appéaranca 
of the Sun to our mother. Every one knows that during 
the thick of the rainy seasdn the Sun often does not 
condescend to put in his appearance. And I remember 
days when at the sudden appearance of the Sun 
we would hurriedly announce it to her and she would 
be rushing for a look at him, when the fugitive Son 
would be gone having deprived our mother of her meal. 
‘That does not not matter,’ she woald cheerfully say, 
‘God did not want me to eat today,’ and resume her 
round of duties, 

She had strong common sense. She was in the know 
about all matters of State, and ladies of the court thought 
highly of her intelligence. Often I would accompany 
her, exercising the privilege of childhood, and I still 
remember many a lively discourse she had with the 


widowed mother of the Thakore faheb, 


* Lit. of four months. 4 vow of fasting and semifarting: 
during the four months of the rains, The pericd is a sort of long 
Lent, 

4; An expiatory vow regulated by the waxing and waniag of 
the moon. 
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TTT 


Of thete parents IT was born at Porbunder or 
Sndamarud on the 2nd October 1869. I passed my 
childhood in Porbunder. I rec‘llect having been put to 
Tt was with some difficulty that T mugged 
np the multipication tables. The fact that I recollect 
nothing more of those days than of having learnt in 
company of other boys to abuse our teacher, would 
suggest a strong inference that my intellect must have 
been sluggish, and my memory as raw as the raw cake 
which figured in the couplet about the poor teacher, 

(Translated from Navzjivan by Mahadeo Desai ) 


A Typical School 


T had occasion the other day to vis't a national 
school in our neighbourhood, It used to be regarded as 
a good school in the heyday of Non-coopertion, and 
even today is a bad school, only because the number of 
students is dwindling and the people of the village call 
it so. And they call it bad because they do not want 
it, and they do not want it becanse they have had no 
matrical:tes or gradutates these four years! 


Some school, 


But it was a pure pleasure to.meet the boys who 
show -d that at least ore benefit they had from having 
stutied in a national school viz. that they could think 
for themselves, and act independently. We had a talk 
about bad habits and that of smoking was picked out as the 
worst. I asked such ss were given to the habit to raise 
their henls. There was a slight hesita'ioa and thea hands 
began to be raised in quick suecession, ustil the smokers 
outnumbered the nousmokers and laughed heartily at 
the discovery. The next question was about giving it 
np, fr they all Knew it was a bad habit. Ne rly half 
the boys raised their hands, J questioned and cross- 
que tioned them and was satisfied that they wanted to 
get rid of their habit. Oae of the boys said, ‘it is not 
difficult, sir, to give up the habit. 1 have not smoked 
for movths now. Bat I smoked only this morning!’ I 
next began to tackle the conservatives. Of conrse they 
were at a loss to say why they could not think of 
giving up the habit, and looked puzzled. But one of 
them stood up ultimately and bravely said: ‘How am I 
to take the vow when I know that I will break it 
tomorrow ? The wish is there but not the will.’ I asked 
him if he felt any particu'ar plessure in smoking, 
which he would have to sacrifice if he gave up tho 
habit. ‘No pleasure, sir. One likes t0 smoke in company. 
It is diffienlt to resist a didi (country cigarette) when 
offered,’ he said. ‘But snpposing yon avoid such company 
for the time being ?’ There was no answer for some 
time. Bot «after a while he stood up and said, ‘I will 
not take the vow. [ shall make the best attemst. But 
I might fail once in a way. I was touched by the 
boy’s frinkr egs. 


The ta'k next tuned to another topic — a live topic 
in the vilage — about the existerce of the 
itself. The elders have made it the burning topic of 
the d y and the boys also mnst b> disenssing it, A 
very Jarge majotity de Jared themselves in fayeur of the 
school, those »g inst were so because of the prreats. We 
thea beg. di-cusing the essentials of a nati»nal school. 
Freedom from Goverument aid or interference was of 
course the first, another was spinving and Khaddar, 
Bat there were some who had no Khaddar on. I sepa- 
rated those who had objections to wearing Khaddar 


school 
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from those who had none, bat did not from lack of 
will. The division of course could not be mutually 
exclusive. Put I took up the cbjectoys, Seme object- 
ed or the senre cf enarencss and some Of dearncss. 
Rut there vas ‘one who did not seem to rhince matters. 
‘It may not be dear and u'timately cheap 8 you 
explain, but you must argue it out with my 
parents and not with me. IT may be willing, and am 
willing, but my parents are not ,’ I offered them the 
takli gnd the possibility of making their own clothing 
out of the yarn done on the tukl’, There were some 
who were frankly no game for the enterprise. It 
sounded like a fairy tile to them, But a considerable 
minoritv asked ma to initiate them in the art of the 
tukli and to send them some from Subarmati 


Bat the third and great essential had not yet been 
discussed. ‘Are you sure ’ { asked, ‘ you would be 
pure enough to enter the portals of a national school only 
if the Khaddar and the non—cooperation conditons were 
satisfied ? Is there no more purificatory condition 
wanting ?’ One of the boys stood up and raid: ‘* We 
should be prepared to sit along with the. untouchables 
here.’ Almost simultineously another friend stood up 
ia protest: ‘How caa we, how can we? Ouly the other 
day when I went +) the untouchables’ quarter they | 
killed before my very eyes a young kid!’ ‘Do you 
allow cats to eater your houses and even your kitchens? ’ 
I asked. ‘We do’ he replied and smiled to 
show that he saw the implications of my 
question. Bat another stool up and took up the eudgels 
on his friend’s behalf: ‘But the cat kills birds and, mice 
because we give thom no food to eat. The untouchables 
get food to eat, and yet kill goats and eat meat’. ‘Are you 
sure,’ I asked, ‘you givo the untouchables enough food to 
eat?’ ‘Yes’ he rep]'ed unabashed, ‘we do; they work in our 
fields and they earn aliving and are quite well-to-do.’ 
He was svidently a lanalord’s son and grudged the poor 
untouchable Jabourer his hard-earned bread. ‘Let us - 
assume that the untouchable affords to abjure meat and 
yet does not do so. Are there other people in the 
community who can afford to do so, and yet eat meat ?’ 
‘There are, there are,’ replied a number of them in 
chorus, And then in the end stood up one, speaking as 
though to sum up the debate: ‘To tell you the 
truth, sir, it is not that we do not at all touch these 
people. We touch them when we want, we go to their 
homes and coax and cajole them, when labour is scarce, and 
many of us do not hesitate to touch them. We are simply 
shirking the issue. ’ 


When I saw the parents I told them what a pleasure 
it had been to me to mee‘ their children, and how the school 
and the atmosphere had inculcated in them a spirit of 
independent-thinking. ‘ But the result ?’ they impatiently 
asked. They had short memories, they seemed to have 
forgotten how and why they started the national school 
and waaoted results from it which it could not give. ‘We 
startel the school because the boys wanted it’ one of 
them said, ‘and we want to close it down, as they don’t 
want it today.’ Now that was a pure fib How I 
hope the boys will stand up »gainst the leading lights 
of the villsge, if at all the time comes, and refuse to 
go to an aided school, 


M. D. 


* 
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Notes 
Gujarat Vidyapith 
_ There was a quiet unostentatious little function at 
the Gujarat Vidyapith ( Ahwedabad ) the other day, when 
eae ee away the degrees to the succersful candi- 
ast year. Among these there were two lady 
students being the first lady graduates to pass ont of 
the University. The total number of those who applied 
for degrees this year was 49 (16 being commerce 
ak) as against 53 last year. The Gujarat Puratatya 
el Maintaining a Steady progress, its important 
Pablications being Samadhi M wga and PBouddh«- 
Sanghno Parichay, both by Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi. 
The Vidyapith Text-book Committee published six books 
during the year. The number of schools affiliated to the 
Vidyapith was 56 this year as against 75 last year and 
the number of students 5329 ag against 8266 last year. 
The statistics in many respects indicate a certain amount 
of decline but there is progress which no statistics 
can reveal. The Vidyapith has given at lenst three life- 
workers to Gujarat and two professors quite capable of 
taking the place of the present ones The college 
pericdical Sabarmati is perhaps the only one of its 
kind in India and maintains a level achieved by hardly 
apy other College magazine. The Chancellor gave this 
year's Taraganri medal to Sjt Gorald:s Patel for his 
article on Kant’s Ethics, being the best in all the 
articles in Subarmati published during the year. Bat 
that again is a piece of statistics which gives no 
information. The article is a fine exposition not only 
of Kant’s Ethics but contains a luminous summary of 
that philosopher's theory of knowledge written in chaste 
and elegant Gujarati. Tis is an achievement by itse:f. 
Of the numerous Gujarati graduates in philosophy that 
the Bombay University has produced, few have ventured 
to present their philosophical learning in their Vernacular, 
and none has produced 3 tingle book introducing a 
Western piilospher to Gujarat. Sjr. Gopaldas Patel bids 
fare to strike the much needed departure, and will 
be an acgnisition to the Vidyalaya. 
The Convocation Address 
Gandhiji delivered the fvllowing short message to 
the students: ‘I congratulate the students who have 
taken their degrees and won their prizes today. 1 wish 
them long life, and may their degrees and their know- 
ledge do credit to them and their countrv. Let us not 
lose our way in the surrounding dark:ess of despair. 
‘We shall have to Jook for rays of hope not in the out- 
ward firmament, but in the inward hrmament of our 
hearts. The student who h:s faith, who has cast off 
all fear, who is absorbed in his work, who finds his 
rights in the performance cf his duties, will not cower 
before the surrounding gloom. He will know that the 
gloom is transitory and that the light is near. Non- 
co-operation has not faied. Co-operation and non-co- 
operation have been there from the beginning of time. 
Trath and Falsehood, Peace and Strife, Life and Death 
and all the duil throng is bound to be there. But if 
we have to cooperate with truth, we have to non-co- 
operate with falsehood; if loyalty to the Motherland 
is laudable, disloyalty is despicable; if we have to co- 
operate with liberty we have to non-cooperate with slavery. 
Whether, therefore, there be one national school or many, 
whether there bo one student there or many, the future 
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historian will have to give the ‘national school a pro- 
minent place amorg the means for the attainment of 
freedom. Ours are new-fangled euterprises. The eritic 
will find therein much to cayil at. Scme drawbacks 
we can see curselves. We shall have to go on with our 
endeavours to remedy them, I know that our admibpi- 
stration leaves much tc be desired that our organisers 
and profe:sors are imperfect. We are quite watchfal 
about these thiogs and shall leave no 
to remove the shortcomings, 

Students, have patience. Believe that yous are 
soldiers in the army of Swaraj. Do nothing, speak 
nothing, think no hing unbecommg for sach a soldier. 
May god bless you.” M. D. 


stone unturned 


All India Cow Protection Association 
The Secretary acknowledges receipt of yarn as under: 


No. Members Yds 
Gujarat 5-7 

30 Sjt. K. Siddhayauda Sabarmati 24 000 

31 » Tulasi Meherji 5 24,000 

32 ,, Vadilal Jivanlal Rena . 12,000 
Sindh 

33 » Puaabhai Mamaiya Karachi 10,000 
C.-P. 

34 » Vishvambhar Jabalpur 4,000 


Nos. 6, 8 and 9 have increased their totals to 10,815 
and 9,200 and 5000 yards respectively. 
Donations 
Kimmatlal Jamaadas Ahmedabad 1,000 
D. V. Narasinha Chebrole 3,360 


Instructions to Spinners 
The Secretary, All India Spinners’ Association writes: 
We wish to give the following instructions for the 

guidance of members:-— 
(1) Yarn spin from mill slivers will not be accepted 

towards meambership quota. 


(2) Yarn quotas may b3 sent by book-post or 
ordinary parcel and not neccessarily by registered post. 

(3) Membership application need not be in a priated 
form but may be written. It may be sent along with 
the first parcel of yarn quota or if separately by book- 
post, 

(4) New members sending their first quota mut 
mention the fact explicitly. 

(5) Old members when sending the yarn quotas 
must mention their roll number, ot if they cannot give 
the rol] number they must mention the number of the 
instalment. 

(6) Lxbels attached to the varn quotas mnst be of 
strong acd thick card and must contain all the details of 
information regarding the quota. 

(7) Members must sign their names 
way always. 

(8) No yarn received as subscription will be returned 
to the member either by sale or otherwise, but if a 
sufficiently Jarge quantity is seat together at the same 
time, the yarn can, if the member so desires, be woven 
into cloth for him provided he pays the price of the 
yan and the weaving charges. Bat the quota from 
moath to month cannot be preserved separately for 
this purpose, 

We are not publishing 
this issu of 


in the same 


any acknowledgements with 
Young India, a§ arrangements for fresh 


small types are being made, We are thankful for the 
communications received from members correcting the 
mistakes in the names and other details given in our 
individual and press acknowledgements. 


Young India 


The South African Deputation 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Here is the full list of the deputation that is coming 


from South Africa and is due to reach here on the 
12th inst. 
1. Dr. Abdur Rahman 
2. Mr. Sorabji Rustamfji 
5. Sjt. B. S. Pather 
4. Seth G. Mirza 
5. Seth Amod Bhayat 
6. Mr. James Godfrey 
7. Seth Haji Fsmail 
8. Sjt Bhawani Dayal 
This is a representative deputation of persons well- 


known in South Africa. They can speak for the differ- 
ent groups and interests among our countrymen = in 
Sonth Africa. Dr. Abdur Rahman the head of the 
deputition is Sonth African born, as for that matter 
ate some others. The worthy doctor is popalarly known 
ns a Malay doctor. Bat he has Indian blood in him. 
The Malays are an integral part of the South African 
community. ‘They are without exceptions Musalmans. 
Malay women freely marry Indien Musalmans. ‘he 
nnions are happy ard thechildren born of such mixtures 
are some of them highly educated. Dr. Abdur Rahman 
belongs to that distinguished category. He received 
his medieal training in Scotland and 18 a successful 
practitioner in Capetown. He wasa member of the 
old Cape Legislative Council ard also a_ prominent 
Corporator. But even he has not hoen unexposed to the 
colour prejudice, 

Yho deputation is assured of a warm welcome and a 
patient hearing. The qnostion of Indians over-seas is 
happily not a party qnestion. It is a question on which 
Anglo Indian opinion too has ranged itself on the side of 
Indians. The cause itself is supremely just, The question 
is, therefore, merely of India’s ability to vindicate 
jnstice. If the Government of India remains firm and 
is backed by the Imperial Government, the Union 
Government cannot but yield to the decisive pressure 
from the Centre. Bat there is the fear of South Africa 
‘eutting the printer’, Imperialists alone know the value 
of keeping unwilling partners tied ap in a koot which 
may Soap under the slightest strain. This excessive anxiety 
to hold together forces that are mutnally disruptive has 
degraded imperial politics to the formnla of exploitation 
of African and Asiatic races, to the exelnsion, if possible, 
of other Ecropean powers from the spoils of exploitation, 
Great Britains policy in the mutter of the treatment 
of Indian settlers in the Dominions is an acid test of 
her intentions. Will she dare to do the right inspite of 
the pressure from the Union Government? The South 
African deputation is coming for an that 


answer (oO 
question. 
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National Education 


(By M. &. Gandhi) 


The Gujarat Vidyapith had its annual convocation for 
the granting of degrees and prizes. There was the an- 
nual stock-taking’ an unyarnished truthful tale of dimi- 
uation in the number of boys and girls studying in 
the various institutions managed under it or affiliated to 
it. Gujarat has perhaps the best financed national 
institutions if not also the best managed. Of these 
institutions, atJeast, it can be said that it is not due to 
want of funds that they appear to be dwindling. 


There can be vo doubt that national institutions are 
jast now not popular. They cannot boast handsome and 
expensive buildings or furniture. They cannot boast 
highly paid teachers and professors. Nor can they 
claim continuity of tradition or method. Nor can they 
promise alluring careers. 


What they claim offers no temptation to many. They 
claim many self-less, patriotic teachers who are living 
in penury and went, so that the youth of the country 
may benefit by their tuition. These institutions teach 
hand-spinning and all it means. They teach the art of 
servico,, They try to impart instruction through the 
medium of the vernaculars, They endeavour to revive 
national games and teach national music. They strive 
to prepare the boys for service in the villages and to 
that end cultivate in them fellow-feeling with the poor 
of India. But this is not sufficiently attractive. Hence 
the falling off in numbers. 


The so-called unattractiveness is, however, not the sole 
rensop for the unpopularity of these institutions. Many 
things were done in 1921—that year of excitement, 
intoxication and hope. The intoxication haying subsided, 
depression has follwed as a matter of course. The boys 
have gone in for calculation and not knowing that 
patriotism is not a matter of mathematical calculation 
have arrived at wrong conclusions and given preference 
to the Government schcols and colleges. No fault of 
theirs. Every thing areund us has been reduced tu terms 
of commerce and bargain. It is too much to expect boys 
and girls to rise above the surrounding atmosphere. 


Nor is this all. National teachers are not perfect, 
They are not all selfless. They are riot all above petty 
intrigues. They are not all patriotic. Again, no fault of 
theirs. We are all creatures of circumstances. Brought up 
only to work as servants under constant constraint and 
with all initiative killed in us, we cannot respond to the 
cail for self-sacrifice, for love of the country above love 
of self or family, for service without distinction. 


It is, therefore, perfectly possible to account for the 
present depression. But my faith in national schools 
as in every other item of our original programme is 
undying. I recogaise the depression in the national baro- 


meter and therefore even promote Congress resolutions 
recognising the situation, But I remain unaffected by 


it and invite others to do likewise. These national 
institutions in spite of their falls are to me so many 
oases in the desert of our hopes and aspirations, From 
them must rise the nation of the future, as they even 
today supply to us the largest number of unpaid or 
poorly paid silent workers. Go wherever you will, you 
cannot bat find non-cooperating young men and even 
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young girls who are devotin 
Service of the moj 
tion of reward, 


I must, therefore, refuse to listen to the advice of a 
critic who to writes me to Say that the Gujarat Maha- 
Vidyalaya should be closed because of the diminishing 
numbers. If the people Support it or if the teachers 
have the stamina whether the people support it or not, 
the Mahavidyalaya must continue so long as there is one 
true boy or girl who will finish his or her training in 
that institution with ali its ideals, Fair weather was 
no condition of the continuance of that institution, As 
With national servants so with national institutions, They 


must go through their programme through fair weather 
or foul, 


g all their powers to the 
herland without the slighest expecta 


N otes ( Continued ) 
The Breaking of the Fast 


Friends who are interested in my health will be glad 
to learn that if I lost nine pounds during the seven 
days’ frst, I have regained upto the seventh day after the 
breakirg of the fast over six pounds in weight, I am 
even able to take moderate exercise and go through a 
fair amouvt of work every day. By the time this is out, 
I shall find myself in Wardha where I propose to take as 
much rest as possible up to the time of the meeting of 
the Congress, May I therefore ask C. P. and other 
friends not to regard me as being in Wardha on business? 
Tt will tax all my energy to attend to my weekly 
editing end daily correspondence. I hope +9 regain 
mrch cf the lost strength by the time I reach 
Cawnpore. 

To Correspondents 


I regret to inform my correspondents that owing 
to the fast I am considerably in arrears regarding my 
correspondence. Whilst my assistants have dealt with the 
bnlk 0° it, [ see before me quite a pile awaiting my atten- 
tion. The correspondents will forgive me for the delay. I 


hope to overtake the correspondence as early as 
poxsib'e. 
The Hide Trade 

The hide industry of India ranks fifth in value 


of the products of India. The normal value of the annual 
export of hides is about Rs 1170 lacs. Of these over 
Rs, 844 lacs are exported from Calcutta. The bulk of 
this trade was before the war and is now in German hands. 
Nationalisation of tanneries means therefore not only the 
saving of thousands of cattle that are slaughtered for hides 
but the retention of hides in India mears utilisation of 
skilled labour in the country itself and additional 
wealth. 
All India Deshabandhu Memorial 
This Fand now stands as under: 
Already acknowledged 
Past Catch co!lections 
throogh Sjt. Gopaldas 


Rs. 82693-6-6 


Khimji Rs, 82538~0-0 
Through Dt. C. C. Jalgaon Rs. 12—7~0 
Through Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati Rs. 473-9-9 


Syt. Chetarji Krishna Iyer 4~14-0 


Through Gandhiji 
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while on tour to Cuteh  249=18..9 
Through Gandhiji 
ut Ry. station Bombay 49—={ 0-0 


Through Spinners’ Committee 

Sind Hyderabad 10—0-0 
Through Deshbandhi Ashram 0-14-0 
Syt. Sambhunath 15—0-0 
A gentleman 18—0-0 
Syt. Nandramdas Hiraranand 25—0-0 
Syt. Chimanlal Mohanlal 101—0-0 


soe 


Rs, 91,482—7-3 


The progress thongh. slow is steady. The list shows 
too that the habit of paying only to influence rather 
than the canse still persists. I would urge the 
would-be subscribers not to reverse the process, 


To Pure Khadi 
The Pravartak Sangh of Chandernagore is a big 
organisation. It has hitherto manufactured and sold half 
Khadi. During my visit to Chetaganj, Sjt. Motilal 
Roy the chief of the Saagh changed his depot there 
into a pure Khadi depot. He now writes: 


“We have transferred our Mrinalini Bastralaya 
Kanyalay’ at Chandernagore and the ‘ Prayartak 
Emporium in Calcutta, into pure Khadi centres from 
20th october last, and informed yon on the very 
day of the great change. 


“The whole organisation now stands for pure Khadi 
but you are surely aware what considerable risks 
we have taken on our shoulders for such a venture.” 


I am sorry I never saw the intimation of the change 
referred to by him. I tender my congratulations to 
Moti Babu on the change and hope that the change 
to pure Khadi will persist inspite of initial difficulties 
which every Khadi organisation has to face. 


M. K. G. 


The Lesson of the Fast 

In his article last week on ‘The latest fast’ 
Gandhiji has explained the genesis of the fast, It was 
important alike for the boys for whose benefit it was 
undertaken as for the su leat world and equally important 
for those in charge of the education of the yous. I 
Shall summarise the lesson in Gandhiji's own words. 


Before breaking his fast on the morniag of the ist 
December he gathered the boys to his bed-side and 
delivered the following message in slow, moving, 
accents: 


“Think of last Tuesday, whon [ began my fast. 
Why did [ take that step? There were three ways 
Open tO me: 


(1) Punishment. I could have followed the 
easy road of corporal punishment. Usually a 
teacher on detecting errors on the part of pupils 
would flatter himself with having done a good thing 
if he punished them, I have been a teacher myself, 
though my preoccupations prevent me from teathing 
you during these days. Asa teacher I had no 
option but to reject this accepted method for I know 
by experience it is futile and even harmfal. 


(2) Ind: ffercnce. 1 eculd have left you to your fate, 
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Not unoften does a teacher do so. ‘It is enough’ he 
argnes, ‘that the boys do their lessons tolerably well 
and reproduce what they are taught, Surely t am 
not concerned with their private behaviour. And even 
if I was how am I to keep watch over them?’ This 
indifference could, not sppeal to me.(8) The third was 
the method of Zove. Your character isto me a sacred 
trust. I must therefore try to enter into your fives, 
your innermost thoughts, your desires and your 
impulses, and help yon to detect and eradicate 
purities if any. For inward Cleanliness is the first 
thing that should be taught, other things must 
follow after the first and most important lesson has 
gone home. I discovered irregularities amongst you. 
What wes I to do? Punishing you was out of the 
question. Being the chief among the teachers, I 
had to take the punishment on myself in the form 
of the fast which breaks today. 


“T have learnt a lot during these days of 
quiet thinking. What have you? Could you assure 
me that you will never reprat your mistake? You 
may err again but this fast will be lost on you if 
you do not realise the way cut of it. Truthfulness 
is the master-key. Do not lie under any circumstances 
Whatsoever. Keep nothing secret, take your teachers 
and your elde-s into your confidence and make a 
clean breast cf every thing to them. Bear ill-will 
to none, do not say an evil thing of any one behind 
his back, above all ‘to thine own-self be true 80 
that you are false to no one else. Truthful dealing 
even in the least little things of life is the only 
secret of a pure life, 


“You must have noticed that I receive my in- 
Spiration on sach occasions from the hymn ‘ Varshnuva 
Jan to tene Rahiye’ (He is the true Vaishnava eto. ) 
That hymn is enough to  ustaia me, even if I 
were to forget the Bhagawad Gita. To tell you the 
truth, however, there is one thing which is even 
simpler, but which may pcs-ibly be aifficult for you 
to understand. But that has been my pole star al 
slong dning lifes journey—the conviction that 
Trath is God and untruth a denial of Him.’ 


M. D. 
Ashram Bhajanavali 
Sth Edition 
of the Book of Hymns and Scriptural prayers 


recited in the Satyagrahn Ashram, Sabarmati 
morning 


at the 
and evening congregations will soon be out 
Printed in Deva Nagari characters 368 Pages, two annas, 
Postage One anna. 


Superior Edition (Tastefully bound in Khaddar, with 
rounded corners.) Annas 10, 


Apply to '— Manager, Voung Vertia. Ahmedabad 
The Hindi Navajivan 

Ac to the. present arrapgements the ‘ Hindj 

Navajivan’ is issued on Thursday simultaneously with 

‘Young India’. The latest artivlos of Gandhiji are thus 

made availablo to the readers of Hindi Navajivan oa the 

Same day as ‘Young India’. Annual subscription, Rs. 4, 
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The Why of It 
[ The following is the -second instalment. of the causes 
of the Great War from Mr. Page’s pamphlet. I had not 


the heart to remove anything save the foot-notes. 
M. K. G | 


(2) Militarism 

The full significance of the economic rivalry. between 
the Enropean powers cannot be understood apart from 
a realization of the extent to which all] of them relied 
upon arm‘es and navies in seeking to gain a desired 
end. War was an accepted institution and military force 
or threats of military force were the usual means of 
obtaining desired territory. It was no accident that the 
era of colonial expansion which bgan in the eighties 
was coincident with the era of enormously increased 
expenditures for armaments, All the major powers were 
eonstantly preparing for war and most of them were 
engaged intermittently in warfare. 


The Bankers Trust Company of New York City has 
recently issued an elaborate analysis of the war expendi- 
tures of the various countries. This report points out 
that ‘during the four decades which elapsed between 
the Franco-Prussian war and the Great War, the nations 
of Europe expended forty and a half billion dollars, gold, 
upon their military and naval establishments;-an average 
of ten billion dollars, a decade, a billion a year”. The 
following table is taken from this book: 


The Cost of the ‘Armed Peace” to the Larger 
European Nations. 


18738-1913 

(In dollarr-000,000 omitted ) 
Total Army Navy 
Armed Peace Expenses Lixpeuses 
1. France 8,568 6,105 2,463 
2. Great Britain* 8,401 4,373 4,028 
3. Russiax 7,581 6,150 1,431 
4, Germany 7,434 5,782 1,652 
5. Italy 3,010 2,163 847 
6. Austria-Hungary 2,774 2,478 296 
Total-41 years. $37,768 $27,051 $10,717 


The following table shows the 
armament by tne major 
from 1900 to 1918; 


expenditures on 
powers during the years 


(see table at the enl of the article) 


During these fourteen years the rank of the four 
major Europeaa powers in total expenditures in millioas of 
Pounds Sterling for armaments was as follows := 
1, Great Britain 889.6;4 2. Rassia 810.4; 3. Germauy 765.9; 

4, France : . , eve OOULE 

Not oaly were the nations heavily armed, they wera 
constantly thinking and talking in terms of war. ‘Che 
whole world is now familiar with the arrogant war taik 
and rattling of the sword by the Prussian military 
leaders. It is not necessary to produve furcher evidence 
on this point. They were not alone in this practice, 


* Deducting the cost of the Boer War, 1363 millions dol‘ars, 
* Deducting the cost cf the war. with Jupan, 1333 millions, 
TNot including 178 millions of extraordinary expenses. because 


of the Boer War. The above figures includes ag average of 28 
millions for 1900—19903, 
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ene Lord Fisher, First Sea Lord of the British 
Ys was accustomed to express himself freeiy, In 

1910 he said; “If I am in command when war preaks 
out I shall issie ag my Orders; the essence of war is 
violence. Moderation in war is imbecility, Hit first 
hit hard, and hit anywhere, ” 
In hit Memoirs published since the war, Lord 
cate records ® suggestion which he made to the King: 
: Even in 1908 Germany only had four submarines, At 
that time, in the above letter I wrote ta King Edward, 
I approached His Majesty, and quoted certain apposite 
Sayligs of Mc Pitt about cealing with the probable 
enemy before he got too Strong. It is admitted that 
it was not quite a gentlemanly sort of thing for Nelson 
to go and destroy the Danish Fleet at Copenhagen 
without notice, but ‘la raison du plus fort est toujours la 
meiileure.* Therefore, in view of the known  steaifast 
German purpose, as always unmitigatedly set forth by 
the German High Authority that it was Germany's set 
intention to make even England's mighty navy hesitate 
at Sea, it seemed to ma simply a sagacious act on 
~ England's part to seize the German Fleet when it was 
SO very easy of accomp!ishment in the manner I sketch- 
e7 out to His Majesty. and probably without blood-shed,” 

Lord Fisher also qnotes a letter which he wrote to 
Lord Esher on April 25, 19:2: ™ Perhaps I went a 
little too far when [I said (at The Hague Conference of 
1899 ) I would b>'l the prisoners in oil and murder the 
innocent in cold blcod, ete., ete... ... But it’s 
quite silly not to make war damnable to the whole 
mass of your enemy's population...... When war does come 
‘ Might is Rght!’ and the Admiralty will know what 
to do! Nevertheless, it is a most serious drawback not 
making public to the world beforehand what we mean 
by war.’ 

In a letter to a friend written on April 20, 
1904, Lord Fisher said: *‘ And then, my dear friend, you 
have the astounding audacity to say to me, ‘I presume 
you only think they (the submarines) can act on the 
defensive!’ Why, my dear fellow, not take the offensive ? 
Good Lord! Tf our Admiral is worth his salt, he will tow 
his submarines at 18 knots speed and put them into 
the hostile port (like ferrets after the rabbits!) before 
war is officially declared, just’ as the Japanese auted 


before the Russian naval officers knew that war was 
deleared: ” 
In a famous address at Manchester in 1912, Lord 


Roberts, a former Commander-in—-Chief of the British 
Army, warned his hearers that “Germany strikes when 
Germany's hour has struck. ... ... And, gentlemen, it is 
an excellent policy, It is, or should be, the policy of 
every nat‘on prepared to play a great part in history 
( cheers ) For how was this Empire of Britain 
foanded? War founded this Empire- war and conquest ! When 
we, therefore, masters by war of one third of the habitable 
globe, whea we propose to Germany to disarm, to curtail 
her navy or diminish her army, Germany naturally refuses; 
and, pointing, not without justice, to the road by which 
England, sword io hand, has climbed to her unmatched 
eminence, declares Openly, or in the veiled language of’ 
diplomacy that by the same path, if by no other, Germany 
ig determnined also to ascond! Who amongst us, kaowing 
the past of this nation and the past of all nations 
and cities that have ever added the lustre of their nanto 
+> human annals, can accuse Germany or regard the 
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utterance of one of her greatest Chancellors a year and 
a half ago, or of General Bernherdi three months ago 
with any feelings except those of respect ?” 

On February 2, 1905, in a speech delivered at 
Eastleigh, Mr. Arthur Leo, Civil Lord of the British 
Admiralty, said: “If war should unhappily be declared, 
under existing conditions, the British Navy would get its 
blow in first, before the other side had time even to 
read in the papers that war hed been declared,” 

For niany years Colonel J. BE. C. Fuller, D. S. O., 
of the British Army, has been writing books or war. 
Recently he won the Gold Medal of the Royal United 
Service Institution with an essay on the warfare of the 
future. In 1923 he published a volome of 287 pages, 
entitled ‘The Reformation of War,” in which he says: 
‘‘To anathematize war is to gibber like a fool, and to 
declare it unreasonab'e is to twaddle like a pedant...... 
Without war there would be no driving out of the 
money-lenders from the temple of human existence. 
Without it, customs, interests and prejudices would rot 
and putrefy, and mankind would be slowly asphyxiated 
by the stench of its own corruption...The preseat 
implements of war must ba scrapped and these bloody 
tools must be replaced by weapons the moral effect of 
which is so terrific that a nation attacked by them will 
lose its mental balasce and will compel the Government 
to accept the hostile policy without further demur...War 
is a great physician, a great medicine, a great parge...... 
The nation waoich depends for the se:arity of its honour 
on some international police force has become but a 
kept-woman among nations...... f° honour be worth 
safeguarding, war sooner or later becomes inevitable, for, 
in this world, there are always to be found dishonourable 
men, and if war does not range a nation against these, 
then must vice live triumphant.” 

France als) had her militarists and Jingd press, The 
very titles of the books of Colonel Arthur Boucher, one 
of the most popular military writers in France, are 
significant: “Germany in Peril,” “ The Offensive Against 
Germany, " ‘ France Victorious in the war of Tomorrow. ” 
In 1913 a French writer, Commandant de Civrieux, 
published a volume ontitled, “ Germany Eacircled. * 

Concerning the French policy, the Russian Ambassador 
Beuckendorff said: “‘ Wheu I recall Cambou’s conversations 
with me, the words exchanged, and add the attitude of 
Poincare, the thought comes to me as a conviction that 
of all the Powers France is the only one which, not to 
say that it wishes war, would yet look upon it without 
great regret.” 

Oa January 16, 1914, the Belgian Minister in Paris 
wrote to the Be'gisn Minister of Foreign Affuirg, as 
follows: “I have already had the honour to mention 
that it was Messrs. Poincare, De'casso, Millerand, and 
their friends who have created and pursued that policy 
of nationalism, flag-wagging, and jingoism, whose revival 
we have been observing. It is a danger to Europe and 
to Belgium. -] see in it the greatcst peril that threatens 
the peace of Enrope to-day. Not that I have any right 
to suppose that the French Government igs disposed 
deliberately to disturb tho peace-I am inclined to the 
opposite belief—bnt because the line taken by the Burthou 
Ministry is, in my opinion, the determining cause of the 
increase of militaristic tendencies in Germany. 


Not only were the nations heavily armed and 
constantly engaged in war-talk, the diplomatic documents 
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which have thus far been revealed make it clear that 
practically all the Enropean statesmen and military 
leaders regarded the out-break of war as inevitable. From 
numeroas English leaders we learn that there was general 
satisfaction with the state of the British fleet. In 
speaking. at Bedford College on November 29, 1918, 
Lord Haldane, for many years Minister of War, said: 
“At the outbreak of war the fleet was in such a state 
of efficiency 9s never before, and we were two to one even 
then agoinst the whole German fleet. We mobilised at 
11’ oelock on Monday, August 3, 36 hours before we 
declared war. Within afew hours, with the aid of the 
Navy, the Expeditionary Force was across the Channel 
before anybody knew it.” 

Seseral important British leaders yo further and 
admit that England was responsible for starting the race 
in naval armaments. In an addres3 at Queen’s Hall on 
July 28, 1908, Mr. Lloyd George said: “We started it. 
It is not they who have started it. We had an 
overwhelming preponderance at sea which could have 
secured us ag iest any conceivable enemy. We were not 
satisfied; we said, ‘ Let there be Dread—-noughts. ’ 

At Manchester, on February 3, 1914, Sir Mdward 
Grey, British Foreign Minister said: “ 1 admit that we 
had some responsibility originally for building the first 
Dreadnought. No doubt we are open to criticism that 
we set the example.” 

France likewise expected war and prepared in every 
possible way. On May 8, 1914, the Belgian Minister 
in Paris, in a confidential communication to the Belgian 
Minister of Foreiga Affairs, said. ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that the French nation has become more chauvinist and 
self-assured daring the last few months. There are men, 
well informed and thoroughly versed in affairs, who two 
“years ago expressed lively fears at the bare mention of 
possible difficulties arising between France and Germany, 
These same persons have now changed their tone, are 
proclaimirg the certainty of victory, lay great stress on 
the improvements in the French Army ( which is true 
enough ) and declare themselves sure of being able at 
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least to hold the German Army in check long enough 
to allow Russia to mobilise, concentrate her forces and 
hurl herself upon her neighbour on her Western frontier. ” 


On August 4, 1914, in speaking before the French 
Parliament, President Poincare said: “France was 
watching, as alert as she is peaceful. She was prepared, 
and our enemy will meet on their path our valiant 
troops.” General Buat, a member of the French General 
Staff, in a book published in 1920, said: ‘One can say, 
thon, that without taking any account of Belgian Army 
or the four British divisions, France alone was at the 
beginning at least equal if not superior to her formidable 
adversary in the number of the principal units. ” 


The Russian army was by far the largest in the world. 
Only two weeks before the murder of the Archduke 
Ferdinand at Serajevo, a leading Russian Journal printed a 
notable article, generally attributed to the Russian Minister 
of War, which called attention to the state of the army: 
“ Our yearly contingent of recruits has been increased by a 
late Imperial Order from 450,000 to 580,000 men. By 
this means we have a yearly increase of the Army of 
130,000 men. At the same time the service period has been 
lengthened by half a year, so that durirg every winter 
four contingents of recruits will be standing under colours. 
By the help of a simple arithmetical calculation one can 
establish the numerical statement concerning our army, 
which is as large as ever a State has been able to 
show: viz, 580,000 4=2,320,000. These figures need no 
comment, The great and powerful Russia alone can 
allow herself such a lnxury. it may be mentioned, by 
way of comparison, thet the German Army, accordiog to 
the last military law, had &80,000, Austria 500,000, and 
Italy about 400,000.” 


The St, Petersburg correspondent of the London 
Times, on September 10, 1913, stated: “By general 
consent the Russian Army has never been in bettre 
condition. It is well clothed, well fed, and while the 
evidence as to the state of its artillery is inconclusive, 
its musketry training has been greatly improved. ” 


Table of expenditure in Millions of Pounds Sterling on Armaments during 1900-13. 


Germany Russia Great Britain France Austria-Hungary Italy Japan United States 
Army Navy Army Navy Army Navy Army Navy Army Navy Army Navy Aamy Navy Army Navy 
1900...32.8 7.9 358 9.6 91.7% 295 BG Eee OIRO: 1.9 SG nh ee eg 3 9.1 31.0 12.8 
1901...33.9 97 361 100 92.5" 310 289 138 LED 2.0) 101 46 eB bee 2 o4y ts 
1902...388.5 103 387.1 108 69.4" 312 Soe VS 07.9, 81> 08a ae eee 3.8 25.6 17.5 
1903...53.0 10.6 387.9 12.3 86.7" 35.5 982 qYe9 18.40) 2410.3 ° 6,1 49 3.8 247 01.7 
1904...32.3 103 402 122 99.2 30.8. 26.800 TIP oO Ego nes 16 22 26.2 24.8 
1905...34.9 116 408 126 288 30.0;° 30,2 1272 900. 42.6) 448. 58 1.2 2.5 jee 23.3 
1906...37.6 12.2 405 112 978 Sha She T2530 1G 254 12,2 ihr Pgh oe OG 16 ve 
1907...40.3 145 43. 28. 27.1 SL GLE 12.6 ae ee 53.9 13.2 7.6 “5 : 
1908...41.4 169 45.9 94 26.8 On 2 SAL AAS Be ae 12.1 6.6 14.9 7.6 mS a 
.. na me S ee GOB BER 16.8 ORs OOF 49g 64s DBS 16) ee oe 
‘ 4 02.3 12.2 274 40.4° 389" F500 S04. os 199A J ES Beg ax 

1911...404 225 524 119 27.6 42.9 35.9 16.7 2229 59 1.8 2 8 10 3S ae g | pies 
1912...474 28.1 653.4 Li 27.9 44.1 ° 868 169° 998 “Sg 16.9 8.7 ‘ oT : : - 
1913...58.0 230 681 242 28.0 44.3 S504 184 92.8 59 29.1 ae ay 9 ? ee at 
65 244 868 1784 Foal OOS ILO TOG ES GOP GT SRE ee 

; v. “82.0 46.2 193.7 95.0 109.8 88.3 4123 322.8 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Chapter II 


Childhood 

I most have been about seven when my father left 
Porbandar for Rajkot to be a member of the Rajasthanic 
Court. There J was put to a primary school, and I can 
well recollect my days there including the names and 
other particulars of teachers who taught me. As at 
Porbandar so here there is hardly anything to note 
about my studies. I could only have been a mediocre 
student. From this school I went to the suburban school 
and thence to the High School, having already reached 
my twelth year by now. I do not remember haying 
ever, during this short career, lied either to my 
teachers or to my schoolmates. I used to be very shy 
and avoided all company. My books and my _ lessons 
were my sole companions. To be at school at the stroke 
of the hour and to run back home as soon as the 
school closed,—that was the daily habit. I would literally 
rua back, as I-searcely liked to talk with anyone. I was 
even afraid lest any One should poke fun at me. 


There is an incident which occured at examination 
time in my first year at the High School, which is worth 
recording. Mr. Giles, the then Educational Inspector, 
had come on a visit of inspection. He had set us five 
words to write, as a spelling-exercise. One of the words 
was ‘kettle.’ I had mis-spelt it. The teacher tried to 
prompt me with the point of his boot but I would not be 
prompted. It was beyond me to see that the teacher wanted 
‘me to copy the spelling from the neighbonr’s slate. For I 
‘had thought that the teacher was there to supervise us 
against copying. The result was that all the boys, except 
myself, were found to have spelt all the words correctly, 
Only I had been stupid; The teacher tried later to bring 
the stupidity home to me, but without effect. 
could learn the art of ‘copying. ’ 


I never 


And yet the incident did not in the least diminish 
my respect for the teacher. For I was by nature blind 
to the faults of elders. I later came to know of 
many another failing of this teacher's, but my regard 
for him remained the same. For I had learnt to carry 
out the elders’ orders, not to scan their actions. 


Two other incidents of the same period have always 
clung to my memory. As a rule I disliked to do any 
reading beyond my svhoo] books. The ‘sily lessons had 
to be done, because I disliked alike | ice taken to task 
by the teacher as deceiving him. I the fove would do 
the lessons, but often without my mind in them. Thus 
when even the lessons could not be done properly, there 
was of course no question of any extra rezding. Bat somehow 
my eyes fell on a book purchased by my father. It was 
Shravana Pitribhakti Nataka (a play about Shravana’s 
devotion to his parents). I read it with intense interest, 
There came to our place about the same time itnerant 
show-men. One of the pictures I was shown wasg<:0f 
Shravana carrying by means of a yoke, his. blind 
parents on a pilgrimage. The book and the picture 
left an indelible impression on my mind. ‘ Here 
is an example for you to copy ’I said to myself. The 
agonised larhent of the parents over Shravana’s death 
is still fresh in my memory. The melting tune moved 
me deeply and I played it on a concertina my father 
had purchased m3. 


There was similar incident connected with another play. 
I had, about this very time, secured my father’s per 
mission to see a play performed by a certain dramatic 
company. This play—Harischandra—captured my heart. 1 
would not be tired of seeing it, But how often would I be 
permitted to go? It haunted me and I nmst have acted 
Harischandra to myself times without number. ‘Why 
should not all be truthful like Harischandra?’ was tne 
question I asked myself day and night. To follow truth and 
to zo through all the ordeals Harischandra went through 
was the thing I learnt, I literally believed in the story 
of Harischandra, The thought of it all has often made 
me weep. My common sense tells me today that 
Harischandra could not have been a historical character. 
But for me both Harischandra and Shravana are living 
realities and I am sure I would be touched as before if 
I were to reread those plays today, 


(Translated from Navezivan 
by 
Mahadeo Desai 
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The Why of It 


[I give below the next instalment from Mr. Page’s 
illuminating pamphlet without removing single word 
except, the footnotes. 


M. K. G, J 
3. Alliances 


We have reminded ourselves that all the major 
powers of Europe were participants in the worldwide 
straggle for territories, raw materials, trade routes and 
markets and that all of them were prepared to use 
military and naval force to hold -economic advantages 
already secured or to gain additional advantages. Not 
only were they prepared to use national armies and navies, 
they were constantly seeking to strengthen their position 
by forming alliances or entering into treaties with other 
nations. Germany and Austria entered into alliance in 
1879, In 1882 Italy, after failing to resist French 
aggression in Tunis, sought and obtained an alliance with 
Germany and Austria. 


In 1891 France and Russia entered into alliance and 
in 1894 a military convention between them was ratified. 
“This Convention provided for combined and instant 
operations in case either of the parties was attacked by 
any of the powers of the Triple Alliance, for immediate 
mobilization without preliminary notice, and for forward 
movements to the frontiers. The number of men to be 
employed against Germany was agreed upon, future 
conferences were provided for, a no-separate-peace clause 
was inserted, the duration of the Convention was fixed 
at the life of the Triple Alliance.” 


In 1904 France and England entered into an agree- 
ment in which it was stipulated that France would allow 
England a free hand in Kgypt, in return for which England 
would allow France a free hand in Morocco. This agreement 
soon ripened into an entenic cordiale between the two 
nations. Indeed, the understanding between France and 
England went far beyond mere cordiality. In a volume 
published since the war, Lord French, Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Expeditionary Force in 1914, says : 
“Tt is now within the knowledge of all that the General 
Staffs of Great Britain and France had, fora long time, 
held conferences, and that a complete mutual understanding 
as to combined action in certain eventualities . evisted...... 
The area of concentration for the British forces had been 
fixed on the left flank of the French, and the actual 
detraining stations of the various units were all laid down 
in terrain lying between Maubeuge and Le Cateau. The 
‘Headquarters of the Army were fixed at the latter 
place,” 

In this connection, Colonel Repington, the distingni- 
shed English military correspondent, also says: “The 
Anglo-French military conversations, officially begun in 
January, 1906, continued uninterruptedly till the out- 
break of war in 1914, They led to close co-operation 
of the British and French Staffs, and to the gradual 
working out of all the naval, military and railway 
projects for the delivery of our Expeditionary {Force in 
France. ” 

Thus the major European powers did not depend 


merely upon national armies and navies but formed alli- 
ances and pooled their resources, 


This fact gives new 
meaning to the race 


of armaments indulged in during 
the two or three decades prior to the war. 
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The following table shows the comparative expendi- 
tures of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente during 
the years from 1900 to 1913, inclusive : 


( Millions of Pounds Sterling ) 


Army Navy Total 
Germany Soo ee We Ane ane 
Austria-Hungry wa fe eae 46.2 328.7 
Italy ... Pe e 193.7 95.0 | 288.7 
Total of Triple Alliance 1027.7 355.6 1383.3 
Russia ... ya Be 636.8 173.4 810.2 
France .. 464.0 196.4 660.4 
Great Britain ... oe 390.1* 499.5 889.6 
Total of Triple Entente 1490.9 869.3 — 2360,2 


* Not including 178 millions extraordinary expenditures in 
South African War. The above figure includes an average of 28 
millions for 1900—1903, 


As a matter of fact, the situation was even more 
striking than this because Italy actually fought in the 
World War on the side of the Triple Entente. Tf, 
therefore, we transfer Italy's expenditures to the side of 
the Triple Entente, we get the following summary: total 
of Germany and Austria, 1094 millions; total of Russia, 
France, Great Britain and Italy 2648 millions. That is 
to say, during the years from 1900 to 1915 Great 
Britain and Russia were each spending more upon their 
armies and navies than was Germany, while the total 
expenditures of the four powers of the Triple Entente 
was more than two and a half times that of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. 

In the House of Commons on June 5, 1913, a member 
asked the Sccretary of War “what additions had heen 
made during the last two years to the peace strength 
of the armies of Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany end 


France.” The reply was as follows:— 
Russia 
Additions made oi sia eer i 75,000 


Present Peace establishment ... 
Future; not yet ascertained. 


.» 1,284,000 


France 
Additions proposed ies eae saa sages 108,015 
Future peace establishment Prpareey (rte 
Germany 
Additions made 38,373 
Additions proposed rie 136,000 
Future Peace establishment... 821,964 
Austria-Hungary 
Additions made a aie sa2 sce. OES 
Present peace establishment 473,648 


Fature; not yet ascertained. 


The Following table shows the comparative strength 
of the various navies in 1914; 


Cap- Armor- Light Torpedo De- Subma- 
ital ed Cruis- Boats stroy- rine 
Ships Cruis- ers and ers. Boats, 
ers, Gun- 
boats. 
TRIPLE 
ALLIANCE 
Germany 48 9 49 54 144 36 


Austria- 
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SSR SSA pe 
Hungary 90 84 


= 2 18 18 11 
aly 20 9 13 109 48 26 
Total 88 20 [65 247 210 Lis 
TRIPLE ENTENTR 
Great Britain 982 51 92 122 248 97 
France 34 20 11 168 83 102 
Russia 22 6 16 35 140 55 
Total 138 77 119 325 471 254 


After the Fast 


It will be remembered that the first public function 
that Gandhiji attended after the breaking of the latest 
fast was the Gujarat Vidyapith Convocation on the 
fifth instant. There was another function on the same 
day—the Vidyalaya Social—where also he presided, 
Nothing could be quieter than these functions, and 
speeches which were shortness itself were read by deputy. 


The message of the first speech conld be summed up in 
these lines : 


‘If in the trough of the enormous sea, 
Thon canst not find the sky for spray, 


Fear never, for thy Sun is there with thee, 
By night and day.’ 


And that of the second in the last words of the 
speech itself: ‘Remember that God is described as the 
Holder of the threads of the Universe. There is a 
world of meaning in that pregnant description. Would 


you not draw the thread in His name and for the poor 


of your land?’ 


- 


The next day was an engagement we had all dreaded 
and tried our best to disuade Gandhiji from accepting. 
It was the visit to Dholka. ‘True, it was long overdue. 
Bat a visit to a place like that, it was feared, could 
hardly -be peaceful, for the crowds from villages 
would be more than the nerves could bear. But 
that engagement -could not be cancelled, maintained 
Gandhiji. © I must face it all, if only to satisfy 
that quiet worker Dahyabhai whom I have been giving 
promises all these months,’ he said. And we obeyed, 
and found that it was right that we did so. 


The arrangements left nothing to be desired. There 
was nO noisy crowd, but a peaceful gathering, standing 
in an orderly fashion, at the station, no noise or shonts, 
and no procession. Men and women came in to see 
Gandhiji, and went away, without the slightest hubbub. 
There was’ a womens’ meeting where there was not 
much Khaddar in evidence, but commendable quiet for a 
big gathering like that. After the brief speech, which 
had to be repeated sentence by sentence, the good 
women came one by one and presented their mites for 
the Deshabandhu Memorial Fund. ‘The public meeting 
{n the evening was also equally quiet. Representatives 
from neighbouring villages presented tneir little purses, 
and a substantial purse (substantial for ‘Dholka) on 
behalf of the place proper was also presented. The 
proceedings commenced with Rama-dhun (repeating of 
Rama-nama ) led by the blind poet Hansraj and after 
the presentation of the address and the purses a short 
message from Gandhiji was read out to the meeting. 
It could be summed up in <= few sentences: ‘I am 
thankful that inspite of my physical inability, God 


has enabled me to keep my promise to pay you a Visit. 
I hear that there are many Talukdars here. I hope 
they will cultivate and maintain sweet relations with 
their tenants. Iam told there is no Hindu-Muslim 
tension here. Let the relations be more friendly than 
they are. How am I to convince you that spinning and 
exclusive use of Khaddar is the swiftest way to swaraj? A 
yard of Khaddar used |by you means four or five annas 
in the pockets of your poor countrymen. I wish I conld 
also carry home to you my conviction that to régard 
any human being as ‘untouchable’ is to insult oneself 
and one’s religion. i{t is the evil passions in us that are 
untouchable and let us be rid of them, Purify yourselves 
and spin half an hour daily as a sacrifice, if you think 
spinning need not add to your income. Spin in the 
name of God and spin for the poor of your land.’ 

There was no argument, no hard word, not even the 
language of persuasion, Not that he could not have 
dictated a longer speech, or an appeal of the usnal type, 
but he did not think it worthwhile. The simple brevity 
was more eloquent than a passionate appeal ‘I have 
given my message. You cannot have a new or fresh 
message from me. Carry ont that message and let me 
know the results ’-that is the general message he would 
like to address to all. 

There was a similar function at Bombay. The teachers 
of the national Anglo—Gnjarati school are struggling 
against tremendous odds to keep the school going. They 
voluntarily agreed to a reduction of Rs. 15 monthly 
from their already slender salaries. The principal 
takes no salary at all. The dramatic performances 
arranged did credit both to the teachers and the pupils. 
The dialogues — selected or prepared ad hoc — were 
all good, and there was no jar, except that created by 
the foreign dresses of the actors in the performances. 
Gandhiji made here even a briefer speech than elsewhere. 
He could have appealed to the people for funds, appealed 
to them to maintain the school at all costs. But no. 
He simply -referred to the sacrifice of the teachers and 
suggested to them to discard foreign dresses in future. 
For he knew that the teachers are in earnest, and 
prepared to maintsin the school at all sacrifices. To 
the parents there was no new message to give. Enough 
if they knew that over and above their obvious interest 
in the education of their boys and their duty 
not to go back on a forward step they took four 
years ago, they owed something to these self-sacrificing 
teachers. 

And two considerations arise out of these quiet func- 
tions. The most obvious one is that when necessity arises, 
and when we appreciate the necessity, we can maintain 
enough order and quiet. Why should not we maintain 
that order and quiet on all occasions—not only when 
Gandhiji or any other public leader is weak or ailing, 
but even when they are in the. best of health? The 
consideration which is not so obvious but no less important 
is, need we trouble Gandhiji to undertake his tours any 
more? Could we not work away quietly for a half year 
or even a year, report our progress regularly through 
our leaders or representatives, send them to Saburmati 
if necessary for consultations, and only at the end of a 
serious effort at the fulfillment of the programme, invite 
Gandhiji to see the result of the effort and make 
Suggestions, if any? 


M. D. 
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Young India 


A Student's Questions 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
A student who is carrying on post-graduate studies 
in America writes : 

“Tt am one of those wha are extremely interested 
in the utilisation of Indian resources as one of the 
means for remedying the poverty of India. This is 
my sixth year in this country. My special field is 
wood-chemistry. I would haye entered executive 
service or taken up medical studies if I were not so 
profoundly convinced of the importance of the 
Industrial development of India. + + + + 
Would you approve of my going into industrial 
enterprise, say pulp and paper manufacture? What 
is your attitude in general on the question of adopting 
a sane, humanitarian industrial policy for India? Do 
you stand for the progress of science? I mean such 
progress which brings blessings to mankind, «. g, the 
work of Pasteur of France and that of Dr. Benting 
of Toronto?” 


I answer this question publicly as so many inquiries 
are received by me from students all over, and as so 
-much miscorception exists regarding my views on science. 
I should have no objection whatsoever to industrial 
enterprise such as the stndent has in view. Only I would 
not call it necessarily humanitarian. A humanitarian 
industrial policy for India means to me a glorified revival 
of handspinning, for through it alone can _ pauperism, 
which is blighting the lives of millions of human beings 
in their- own cottages in this land, be immediately 
removed. Everything else may thereafter be added, 
so as to increase the productive capacity of this 
country. I would therefore have all young men 
with a scientific training to utilise their skill in 
making the spinning wheel, if it is possible, a 
more efficient instrament of production in India’s cottages. 
I am not opposed to the progress of science as such. On 
the contrary the scientific spirit of the West commands 
my admiration and if that admiration is qualified, it is 
becanse the scientist of the West takes no note of God’s 
lower creation. I abhor vivisection with my whole soul. 
I detest the unpardonable slaughter of innocent life in 
the name of science and humani!y so-called, and all the 
Scientific discoveries stained with innocent blood 3 count 
as of no consequence. If the circulation of blood theory 
could not have been discovered without vivisection, the 
human kind could well have done without it. And I 
see the day clearly dawning when the honest scientist 
of the West, will put limitations upon the present 
methods of pursuing knowledge. Future measurements 
will take note not merely of the human family but of 
all that lives and even as we are slowly but surely 
discovering that it is an error to suppose that Hindus 
can thrive upon the degradation of a fifth of themselves 
or that peoples of the West can rise or live upon the 
exploitation and degradation of the Eastern and African 
nations, so shall we realise in the fulness of time, that 
our dominion over the lower order of creation is not for 
their slaughter, but for their benefit eqally with ours. 
For Iam as cortain that they are endowed with a 
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soul as that I am. 

The same student asks: ‘I would like to know your 
very frank evaluation of the work of Christian 
missionaries in India. Do you believe that Christianity 
has some contribution to make to the life of our country ? 
Can we do without Christianity ?’ 

In my opinion Christian missionaries have done good 
to us indirectly. Their direct contribution is probably 
more harmful than otherwise. I am against the modern 
method of proselytising. Years’ experience of proselyti- 
sing both in South Africa and India has convinced 
me that it has not raised the general moral tone 
of the converts who have imbibed the superficialities 
of European civilisation, and have missed 
the teaching ef Jesus. I must be understood to 
refer to the general tendency and not to brilliant 
exceptions. The indirect contribution, on the 
other hand, of Christian missionary effort is 
great. It has stimulated Hindu and Musalman religious 
research. {t has forced us to put our own houses in 
order. The great educational and curative institutions of 
Christian missions I also count, amongst indirect results, 
because they have been established, not for their own 
sakes, but as an aid to proselytising. 

The world, and therefore we, can no more do without 
the teaching of Jesus than we can without that of 
Mahomed or the Upanishads. I hold all these to be 
complementary of one another, in no case, exclusive. 
Their true meaning, their interdependence and _ inter- 
relation, have still to be revealed to us. We are but 
indifferent representatives of our respective faiths, which 
we belie more often than not. 

The third question put by the student is as follows: 
‘In our united states of India, are we going to leave the 
present native states intact, or have a democracy there ? 
In order to have political unity, what should be our 
common language? Why cant we make it English ?’ 

The Indian states are even now changing their 
character, be it ever so imperceptibly. They cannot be 
autocratic when the bulk of India becomes democratic. 
What, however, Indian democracy will be no one can 
tell. It is easy enough to forsee the future, if English 
were our common language. For it would be then the 
democracy of a mere handful. But if we desire to 
realise, as we must, the political unity of the vast mass 
of Indian humanity, he must be a prophet who would 
foretell the future. And the common language of the 
vast mass can never be English. It is as a matter of 
course a resultant of Hindi and Urdu or Hindustani as 
I would call it. Our English speech has isolated us 
from the millions of our countrymen. We have become 
foreigners in our own land. The manner in which 
English speech has permeated the political-minded men 
of India constitutes in my humble opinion a crime 
against the country, indeed humanity; because we are 
a stumbling-block in the progress of our own country, and 
the progress of what is after all a continent must mean 
the progress of humanity and vice versa. Every 
English educated Indian who has penetrated the villages 
has realised this burning truth, even as I have. I have 
profound admiration for the English language and many 
noble qualities of the English people, but I have no 
manner of doubt in my mind that the English language 
and the English people occupy a place in our life which 
retards our progress and theirs as weil, 
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The Physical 
Effects of Fasting 


= medical friend who believes in fasting cure under 
certain cirsumstances invites me to reduce to writing the 
physical effects of fasting as I might have observed them. 
Ag they are not inconsiderable and as I know many cases 
in which people who fasted have done themselves harm, 
I gladly comply with the medical friend’s request. 
Though almost all my fasts have been undertaken for a 
moral purpose, being an inveterate diet reformer and a 
believer in fasting as a cure for many obstinate diseases, 
1 have not failed to note their physical effects. I must, 
however, confess that I have not made any accurate 
observations for the simple reason that it was not possible 
for me to combine the two. Iwas much too preoccupied 
with the moral values to note or mind the physical. I 
can therefore only give the general impressions. For 
accurate observations I can only refer the reader to 
Drs. Ansari and Abdur Rahman who were my medical 
guides throughout the long fast of last year. They were 
most painstaking. They were constantly by my bed-side 
and had thrown themselves heart and soul into the 
work of looking after me. 


Let me at the outset note a disaster that befell me after 
the second long fast, that is, of fourteen days, in South 
Africa in 1914. Almost on the second day of the breaking 
of the fast I began strenuous walking, feeling that I 
should come to no harm. I walked nearly three miles, 
the second or the third day, and suffered excruciating pains 
in the muscle-less calves. Not knowing the cause I persisted 
in walking as soon as the psin subsided. It was in 
this condition that I left South Africa for England 
and came under the observation of Dr. Jivraj Mehta, 
who warned me that if I persisted I might be a cripple 
for life and that I must lie in bed for at least a fortnight. 
But the warning was too late to keep my general health, 
which used to be excellent such that I was capable of 
taking a forty mile march without being over—fatigued. 
Twenty miles in a day was nothing for me in those 
days. It was as a result of the strain I ignorantly put upon 
my body that I had to suffer from a violent attack of pleurisy 
which permanently injured a constitution that was fairly 
gound. It was the first seriqus attack of any disease in my 
life. From this very costly experiment I learned that per- 
fect physical rest during fast and for atime proportionate 
to the length of the fast, after the breaking of it, is a 
necessity, and if this simple rule can be observed no 
evil effect of fasting need be feared. Indeed, it is my 
conviction that the body gains by a well-regulated fast. 
For during fasting the body gets rid of many of its 
impurities. During the last year's fast, as during this 
year, but unlike the previous fast, I took water with salt 
and bi-carbonate of soda added to it. Somehow or other 
I develop during fasts a distaste for water. With the 
addition of salt and soda it becomes somewhat bearable. 
I found that dripking copious draughts of water kept 
the system clean and the mouth moist. To every six 
to eight ounces of water five grains of salt and an equal 
quantity of soda were added, sand I drank daring the 
day from forty to forty-eight ounces of water, in six to 
eight doses, I took also regularly every day an enema 
containing nearly three quarters of a pint of water with 
nearly forty grains of salt and nearly an equal quantity 
of soda dissolved in it. The water was always warm. 
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I had also a sponge bath every day given to me 
in bed. I had both during last year’s and this 
year's fast refreshing sleep at night and at least 
an hour during the day time. For three days and a 
half during the last fast, I worked practically from 
4 o'clock in the morning till 8 o’clock in the evening, 
holding discussions on the question that had entailed the 
fast, and attending to my correspondence and editing. 
On the fourth day I developed a violent headache and 
the strain was proving unbearable. In the afternoon of 
the fourth day I stopped all work. The following day 
I felt recuperated, the feeling of exhaustion was gone, 
head-ache had almost subsided. On the sixth day I felt 
fresher still and on the seventh day which was also my 
silent day I felt so fresh and strong that I was able to 
write with a steady hand my article on the fast. 

I am not aware during the whole of the fast of hay: 
ing suffered any pangs of hunger. Indeed on the day of 
breaking the fast I was in no hurry, I broke it half an hour 
later than I need have. There was no difficulty during 
the fast. about spinning. I was able to sit up every day 
for over half an hour, with a pillow to support the back, 
and spin almost with my usual speed. Nor did I have 
to miss any of the three daily prayer-meetings. During 
the last four days I had to be carried on a cot to these 
meetings. With an effort J could even have sat up at 
the meetings, but I thought it better to conserve my 
energy. I am not conscious of having suffered much 
physical pain. The only pain which the memory has 
stored is a-feeling of nausea, creeping Over me now and 
then, which was as a rule overcome by sipping water. 

I broke the fast on orange-juice snd grape-juice, 
about six ounces altogether, and I sucked the pulp of 
an orange. I repeated the performance two hours 
after, adding ten grapes, which too were slowly sueked, 
leaving out all the skin. Later in the day and after the 
enema, I had six ounces of goat's milk with two ounces 
of water, followed by an orange and ten grapes. 
milk and water were boiled. I had the same quantity 
of milk and water again in the evening, and fruit. The 
next day the quantity of milk was raised to eighteen 
ounces, water always added, and thus I continved to 
increase the quantity of milk by six ounces every day, 
till I reached forty-eight ounces, Milk is still diluted 
with water, though now one ounce of water is added to 
each portion. For one day and a half I fried undiluted 
milk, but I noticed a certain heaviness, which I attribute 
to undiluted milk and have therefore gone back to 
diluting it. 

At the time of writing these notes it is the twelfth 
day after the breaking of the fast. I have not yet 
taken any solid food. Part of the fruit is still turned into 
‘nice and during the past three days I have added to 
grapes and oranges either papaw or pomegranate and 
chiku. The largest quantity of milk I have taken is 
sixty-four ounces. The average is forty-eight. I add 
at times baker’s bread or home-made light chapat’, But 
for months together I have been living simply on. milk 
and fruit and keeping myself in a fit condition. 

My highest weight since my discharge from prison 
has been 112 lbs. The weight lost during the seven 
days of fast was 9 lbs, I have now regained the whole 
of that weight and amnow weighing a little over 
103 lbs, For the last three days, I have taken regular 
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excercise, both in the morning and evening, without, the 
slightest fatigue. There is no difficulty in walking on 
level ground. ‘There is still some strain felt in ascending 
or descending steps. The bowels move fairly regularly, 
and I sleep almost to order. 

My own opinion is that I have lost physically nothing 
as a reSult either of the twenty one days’ fast or this 
the latest seven days’ fast. The loss of weight during the 
Seven days’ was no doubt somewhat alarming, but it 
was clearly due to the severe strain that was put upon 
the constitution during the first three and a half days. 
A little more rest, and I should regain my original vitali- 
ty with which I started the fast and probably regain 
without difficulty the weight and strength lost in Cutch. 


From a layman’s and from a purely physical stand- 
point I should jay down the following rules for all those 
who may wish to fast on any’ account whatsoever : 


1. Conserve your energy both physical and mental 


from the very beginning. 


2. You must cease to think of food whilst you 


are fasting. 


3. Drink as much cold water as you can, with or 
without soda and salt, but in small quantites at a time 
(water should be boiled, strained and cooled). Do not be 
afraid of salt and soda, because most waters contain 
both these salts in a free state. 


4, Have a warm sponge daily. 


5. Take an enema regularly during fast. You will 
be surprised at the impurities you will expel daily. 


6. Sleep as much as possible in the open air. 


7. Bathe in the morning sun. A sun ana air bath 
is at least as great a purifier as a water bath. 

8. Think of anything else but the fast. 

9. No matter from what motive you are fasting, 
during this precious time, think of your Maker, and of 
your relation to Him and His other creation, and 
you will make discoveries you may not have even 
dreamed of. 

With apologies to medical friends, but out of the 
falness of my own experience and that of fellow—cranks 
I say without hesitation, fast (1) if you are constipated, 
(2) if you are anaemic, (3) if you are feverish, (4) if 
you have indigestion, (5) if you have a head—ache, 
(6) if you are rheumatic, (7) if you are gouty, (8) if 
you are fretting and foaming, (9) if you are depressed, 
(10) if you are over-joyed; and you will avoid medical 
prescriptions and patent medicines. 


Hat only when you are hungry and when you have 
laboured for your food, M. K. G. 
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Khadi vs mill-yran Weaving 

We recently published a report showing how the Charkha 
had become un effective instrament of famine—relief in 
the Coimbatore District in South India. The following 
is the continuation of the report and we have no doubt 
that it will be read with interest. 

One of the most important weaving villages in the . 
area is Morattupalayam. It has a population of 631, of 
whom the weavers numbering 373 form. not only the 
most numerous but easily the most influential pupula- 
tion. Almost all of them with only one or two excep- 
tions pursue weaving as their sole occupation and depend 
upon it for living. The few families that own land 
have not abandoned weaving but combine agriculture and 


weaving to advantage. The present loom position in the 
village is as follows :— 


. Number of looms 86; Pitlooms 84; Fly shuttle 
looms 2; Looms on Khadi 71; on mill yarn 15, 

Of the 86 looms 12 are worked by paid weavers 
while the rest are worked by those who own them. The 
average eannings per loom represent about Rs 200 annually. 
The weaving here is of double, three fold and four fold 
yarn and the cloth produved is either coating, dupatti 
(plain or check pattern ) or canvass or sail rethu. The 
looms that work on mill yarn produce the latter two 
varieties of thick sheets for which there is still some 
demand from Calicut and other places on the coast. The 
Khadi looms, which are 71 in number, produce coating 
of various designs both for Tirupur Congress Vastralaya 
and for other private producers. It is in this village 
that the Khadi checks of Tirupur are manofactured, and 


exported in large quantities to Bombay and other markets. 


The skill of the local weaver has been responsible for no 
less than 60 patterns of checks and it would be no 
exaggeration to say that it can be set to work 
on any sample taken out of mill or foreign’ 
product and reproduce the same in Khadi without 
any the least fault-in colour, finish, or design. Khadi 
is found to offer as good a living as mill yarn to the 
weavers here. In fact every one prefers the weaving 


of Khadi to mill yarn in view of the difficulties of 


marketting the goods made out of the latter. The 
general lack of purchasing power among the people due 
to the continuance of famine conditions has considerably 
affected the capacity of local markets to take in -mill 
goods. Further the demand for the latter is seasonal 
and the weaver who will still use mill yarn has to face 
losses for months together before the favourable seasoa 
arrives. Where mill yarn is still being used, it is still 
only for particular class of goods, canvass cloth, which 
is in demand from markets outside the Coimbatore 
district. A comparison between the earnings made on 


a loom weaving Khadi with one weaving mill yarn will 
make the position clear. 
I, For Khadi chek ITI. For Khadi 


IIT. Mill 
pattern. 36” width ul yarn 


plainwhite coat- Double thread 
ing 36” width 36 width 


1, Production for 15 1. For 15 days 1. For 15 days 


days 5 pieces of - 6 pieces 
-14 yds or 70 yds of 14 yds or 96 yds, 
pags Hes a 84 yds 
. Wage earne : - Wage earned 2, Esti 
14-10-0 Rs, 12 a 
Expenses of cloth Rs. 34 
incurred: 
Warping Expenses 
0-10-0 incurrred: 


December 17, 1989 


Expenses incurred: Reeling White 


Cost of yarn 
yarn double 244 lbs 
24 lbs, 
For warping 0-12~0 0—8-( Rs 21-8~0 


For reeling colour 


double 24dlbs 
yarn double (20Ibs) 


Warping 0-8-0 


Reeling 0-14—0 
2—4~0 
Conjee 0-12-0 Conjee 0-12-0 Conjee 0-8-0 
Dyeing and treating Treating Sizing 0-6-0 
warp 0-8—0O warp. 0-6-0 23-12-0 

Rs 4-4-0 24-0 a 
3. Net earnings 10-6-0 9-12-0 10—4-0 
In the case of No. IIL the  weaver’s earnings 


may fluctuate according to market conditions. The weaver 
has to buy yarn for cash and market his products at 
the fairs. Sale to a private marchant brings =much 
less than is his due. Considered from all points of 
view, the weaving of Khadi under present circumstances 
has more advantages than the weaving of mill yarn. 
The two fly shuttle looms in the village are both on 
Khadi making coloured bed sheets and they bring slightly 
more earnings to the weaver than the ordinary pit loom. 
Figures for the Fly-shuttle loom 


1. Output per week 44 yds of 45” width 
2. Wages oarned R3 9 Deduct expenses 
warping foa 66 yds 0 18 0 
Reeling 24 lbs 2 8 0 
Sizing and Corjee 1 0 0 
for 44 yds at this proportion Rs 2-14-0 
38. Net earning Rs 6-2=0 a week (Re 1 more 
than on pitloom, ) 

The fly—shuttle may easily be adopted by the other 
weavers for white double thread coatirg and bed sheets 
but the fact that no one has yet done so can only be 
ascribed to the conservative habits of the weaver who 
is slow to introduce improvements in respect of his art 
even when they serve to augment his own earnings, 


Don’t be in Arrears 
The following figures indicating the number of 
spinners in each province who have hitherto failed 
to send in their Novemter contributions to the A. I. 
S. A. are given in the hopa that those in arrears will 
hurry up to bring their quotas up to date: 


Province Total © Nvember quotas Percentage 
members not yet recd of 
énrolled failures 
1 Ajmer § 1 20 
2 Andhra 199 108 50 
8 Assam 90 11 12 
4 Behar 102 32 31 
& Bengal 239 106 44 
6 Berar I 0. 0 
% Barmsa 5 0 0 
8 Cen. Prov. 
Hindi 26 1 4 
9 ,, Marath? 59 2 4 
10 City of 
Bombay 66 14 21 
11. Dolhi a ys 1 6 
12 Gujarat —. 350 52 16 
18 Karnatak 99 14 14 
14 Kerala | 16 87 
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15 Maharashtra 168 22 18 
16 Panjab 16 6 31 
17 Sind 47 1] 23 
18 Tamil Nadu 277 56 20 
19 U.P. 65 28 34 
20 Utkal 20 i 5 
Total 1893 471 25 


Last Year’s Khadi Work 

The Report of the All India Khadi Board, now 
converted into the All India Spinners’ Association, of Khadi 
work done by the late Board during the last year is an 
instructive dccument which I commend to the attention 
not merely of every lover of Khadi but also of every 
critic and sceptic. The report can be had from the 
Secretaries, All India Spinners’ Association, Sabarmati. It 
omits mention of no weak point, it sufficiently dea's with 
the delays and the neglect of provincial bodies, it takes 
nots of the tremendous difficulties in the progress of the 
spinning wheel. Bat when all is said and done, what remains 
of substantial work shows the headway Khadi has made, not 
yet entugh to bo striking, not yet enough to affect the 
villagers’ life, nor yet enough to bring about the coveted 
boycott of foreign cloth, but by itself the record is 
striking, Superficial observers tell me that Khadi is on 
the wane, beczuse in big cities they see fewer white 
caps than before. I call them ‘white’ because all white 
caps are not Khadi caps. Experierce has taught me 
that these caps were a gross deception. _ Many of these 
wearers were no more Khadi lovers than the honest 
man who because he does not. otherwise discard foreigr 
cloth refus:s to wear the Khadi cap for a mere show 
or worse. The figures te'l a different-tale altogether. More 
Khadi is being manufactured today than in 1921, more 
Charkha3 are plying than before, their output is larger, 
and the quality of Khadi manufacture is far superior to 
what it was four years ago. The work has become more 
systematised and better organised for more rapid progress. 
There are more spinners spinning for hire. The number 
of steadf voluntary spinners is also growing though slowly. 
More young men and women are earning their livelihood 
as Khadi organisers than in any other national depart- 
ment, Khadi service is an ever-growing ¢fervice. Its 
capacity for paying a decent salary to horest, intelligent, 
and industrious workers is almost limitless. Khadi claims 
also the largest number of unpaid national workers. 
Above all it has now become an _ established fact 
that Khadi work cannot be done without an efficient 
organisation exclusively devoted to it 
the services paid and. urpaid, of an army of able 
workers. Its technical department is responsible for 
ssveral important inventiors, as for instaree, an impro- 
ved yarn press for pressing and baling small quantities 
of yarn. It examines samples of Khadi, samples of yarn 
and detects spurious Khadi. It treins also students as 
organisers or workers in their own homes. It has 
been carrying on experiments in dying and introducing 
water-proof Khadi, And both of these experiments have 
met with considerable success. Let the sceptic verify the 
facts for himself by securing a copy of the report, and 
if he is satisfied, let him join the’ Association, or if he 
cannot yet fulfill tha conditions, help it with such work 
as he can do, or with such funds as he can spare, 


M. K. G. 


and commanding 
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Notes 


Councils Entry 
An American publicist writes: ‘I am sorry to see 


you support, in any way, going into the Councils. If 
you were right bofore you came to this position, you 
are wrong now. I have always likened Councils to 
a tin plate given to a baby with the statement: ‘ This 
is the moon dear play with it; all you wish.’” 

The writer reading scrappy bits from my writing, has 
evidently misunderstood my position. I hold to the same 
position that [ occupied in 1920-'21 regarding Councils 
entry. I do not support going into the Councils. Bat 
I claim to bea practical man, I do not blind my eyes, 
and refuse to see facts that stare me in the face. I re- 
cognise that some of my best friends and co-workers who 
sailed in the same vessel with me in 1920-21 have gone 
off the vessel and altered their course. They are as 
much representatives of the nation ss I claim to be. I 
have therefore to determine the extent to which I can 
accommodate my course to theirs, and Councils entry 
being a fact which I cannot alter, I have had no 
hesitation in tendering to my colleagues, the Swarajists, 
such help a3 it is possible for me to give, just as, 
though pacifist myself, I cannote help sympathising with 
the brave Riff_s as against the European usurpers. 

Malviyaji and Lalaji 

An active member of the Hindu Mahasabha has sent 
me fifteen qtestions to answer in the pages of Young 
Indix and Navajivan. Another has discussed several 
matters after the style of these questions. I do not 
propose to answer all of them. Bat some of them I 
dare not avoid, ‘They draw my attention to the 
attacks being made in the press on Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malayiyaji and Lalaji. The questions put 
to me are: ‘Do you question their good faith? Do 
you regard them as being opposed to Hindu-Mauslim 
unity either directly or indirectly? Do you consider 
them to be capable wilfully of doing harm to the 
country?’ I do occasionally see the attacks made against 
these patriots, I know also that many of my Musalman 
friends thoronghly distrust both these distinguished 
public men. Bnt however much I may difler from them 
in many respects, I have never been able to distrust 
either of them. Indeed I have noticed among Hindu 
circles similar attacks on several prominent Musalman 
workers as I have in Musalman circles against 
Malaviyaji and Lalaji. I have not been able to believe 


either the one or the other charge. But I have not . 


beea able to carry home my belief to either party, 
Malaviyaji ond Lalaji are both tried servanis cf the 
country, both have to their credit a long, unbroken and 
distinguished record of service. I have had the privilege 
of enjoying confidential relations with them, and I cannot 
reall a single occasion when I have found them to be 
anti-Muslim. Not that therefore they have not distrusted 
Musalman leaders, or that their views and mine about 
the solution of the very difficult and delicate question 
have been identical. They have nover questioned the 
necessity of unity, and they have ever according to 
their own lights, striven for it, In my oOpision to 
question the good faith of these leaders is to doubt the 
possib lity of unity. Their voices will count as effective: 
ly in Hindn society when we come to terms—as some 
day we must—as say, precisely, the voices of Hakim 
Saheb and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad will count in 


Muslim circles. Indeed my prescription to every public 
worker is to take every worker at his own word till 
there is positive proof to the contrary. A believer 
loses nothing even where he has been misled and 
cheated. Public life in the midst of suspicion and 
distrust becomes intolerable when it does not become 
impossible. 

Khadi Exhibition : ‘ 

A correspondent inquires whether at the forth-coming 
Khadi Exhibition at Cawnpore during the Congress week 
Khadi with foreign or mill-made yarn added to it or 
carpets with a mixture of foreign or mill-made yarn 
can be exhibited. A question of that character arose in 
Belgaum also, and it was then decided that only pure 
Khadi can be exhibited at a Khadi Exhibition and that 
nothing that has any foreign or mill-made yarn about 
it can be. The position is in no way altered today and 
I am quite sure that at a Khadi Exhibition to exhibit 
avy thing but pure Khadi would bea kind of deception. 

Potency of Charkha . 

Acharya Rama Deva of Kangri Gurukula who has just 
returned from his East Afrcian tour says among other 
things ; 

“Tam convinced more than ever that British 
domination will not cease, co long as its motive lasts, and 


the motive is economic exploitation. The only effective 
means of rendering cconomic exploitation an impossi- 


bility and of shutting out the drain upon our resources 
is Khaddar. In the Gurukula all the boys of -the 
Secondary Department and many boys in the Colleges 
know spinning and most of the former and a suff- 
ciently large number of the latter spin regularly. 
The Piincipal cf our Veda Mahavidyalya, Pandit 
Deva Sharma Vidyalankar, is a regular spinner who 
spirs religiously every day. ‘Iwo or three of our 
professors are trying to follow in his footsteps. 
I am not sure that, when we meet next time, you 
will not find me a spinner. Principal Vidyawati is 
anxious to improve the teaching of spinning and to 
introduce weaving in the Kanya Gurukula at Delhi.” 
I hope that Acharya Rama Deva will prove as good 
as his word, and that when I meet him I shall find 
him as accomplished a spinner as he is a scholar. I 
tender my congratulations to the boys and to the 
professors who are spinning regularly by way of sacrifice. 
Kenya Indians beware 
Acharya Rama Deva was in East Africa for clore on 
six months. He gives mea gloomy picture of Indian life 
there. He tells me that many Hindus and Musalmans 
have taken to drink, they do not mind the use of 
videshi things even swhen they are avoidable. He 
considers the local Congress finances to be in a bad way, 
and he ends by saying that the leaders are not leading. 
He makes several other allegations and even authorises 
me to publish them but I refrain for the moment. I 
wish I could act in accordance with his suggestion that 
I should depyte some one to East Africa and inquire 
into the allegations hz makes. I am sorry, however, that 
it is not possible for me to do so, at any rate for the 
time being. But I do appeal to the Kenya Indians to go 
through the process of introspection, filling tho blenk 
spaces left in this note and get their own house in 
order. Those who are given to drink must get rid of 
the drink habit, and thoso who are not should help their 
less fortunate co-settlers to avoid the curse. M. K. G, 
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2 Andhra (1145-1181 ) 


159 RB. A, Chandhari Gara Gintar 
160 -V. Venkatuchalam Tiropathi 
161 K. Venkiah ‘i 
162 P_ Srinivasachari = 
163 K. Ramakrishnayya | af 
164 A: Vithal Rao = 
165 K. Subbanna Charlu ce 
166 G, Doraswami Iyengar 
167 C. S, Raghavachri cs 
168 M. Varadhachary es 
169 I. Seshachalayya F 
170 M. A, Narasimham Bodasakurra 
171 M. Sambasiva Rao Guntur 
172 K. Veerayya a 
173 S Shayamiamha Ellore 
174 S. Narayanachar ‘Uratla 
178 V Ramanamma a 
176 S. Snbba Rao Narasapuram 
177 C. S. Dhappaji = 
. 178 P. M. Santappayya bs 
179 P, Venkat Rao Daggiral 
180 N. Venkat Rao Nidadavol 
-181 K. Nagabhushan Rao Cocanada 
182 G.S. Subbarsyappa Kalyandrug 
183 G. Sommannah Panganoor 
184 K. Sarvothamachari = Tirapathi 
185 T. Subbannachetty - 
186 M. Singarachari AL 
187 8. Rimamurthi Ellore 
(188 M. Venkatramayya Mnchukotn 
189 P. S. Rao Masu'ipatam 
190 I. Sanyasi Raja Devidi 
191 P. V. Krishnayya Guntuty 
192 Ramanand Sharma : 
193 A. Panniah ‘i 
194 R. Achayya Rao Kothapalli 
195 R V. Jagga Rao " 
‘3 Assam (1182-1235) 
11t Hemkanti Jorhat 
25t Bimaladebi ” 
26¢ Bhogeshwari pas 
27¢ Guneshwari " 
36 ‘Vilakadehi . 
37 Umakant Dasya Golaghat 


38 Maniram Barnah 6 
89 Damini Hazarika > 
40 Chandranath Saikiya ¥ 


41 Jataki Ahomani og 
42 Kordai Saikiya = 
43. Mrigendranath Bara ‘ 
44 Siker Aiti Chatiani & 
45 Samola Ahomoni se 


+ Former n:mes on these numbers trans- 


fered to Bengal. 


A 
46 


or A+C Class members. 
Bhadia Chutiani ? 
Adiram Chutia o 
Ratni Phookamani s 
Gangadher Harazika 2 
Kina Rama Bara bs 
Baneshwari A homoni x 
2 Bholakant Saikiya = 
Barga Goren ? 
Bhanderi Ahomoni 2 
Sondbya i; % 
Janaki Zamuli a 
Sakuri Huzairka ‘9 
Debeshwar Sharma * 
Kanak Chandra Das es 
Bichitra ae 
Kamala Chandra Kalita __,, 


Sarn Gajaiani = 
Dhaneshwar Pakar 7 
Lila Dhar Bara & 


Rodheshwar Bara bs 
Ramchandra Gojai . 
Sayani Chutiagn ¥ 
Khagiram Kakati 3 
Lnadasi Gogayani se 
Rasheshwari Phakamoni _,, 
Nomoram Das Madhi 
Mohan Chandra Koch c 


73 Bhubaneshwari Kalliyani_,. 


Namali Kakati ee 


Sarvaiti Kalitani ~ 
Nabinchandra T'alakdar 
Baprti R. Kakati ’ 
Jibesh wari Jorhat 
Kalindi Debi vs 
Kaliprabha Debi 99 
Savitri Gohai Nani e 
Api Keotani ro 
‘ Provat Onandra . 
Subarcalata Jokhola * 
Gunada Debi ” 
Jibeshwari Kho dani " 
Dharmeshwari Beruani :s 
Suprabha Webi 6 
Chandra Praba oi 
Korsoali ys 

4 Behar ( 1236-1263 ) 
Devakioandan Prasad Ranchi 
Harbans Sahaya ie 
Mathura Prasad Patna 
Deepanarayan Sinha is 
Yogeshwari Devi . 
Ramacharan Mazzsferpure 
Banowarilal = 
Madak Prasad e 
Saryu Pragad Dighwara 


Roll Na. 19 (12) transfered here 


“118 


Liet No. VI 


73 Ganeshanand Singh Sodapor 
74 Ram Yada Ram Bettiah 
75 Bhoja Bh»gat Mongh yr 
76 hatori Bhagat ” 

77 Sankhi 

78 Chhoti i: 

79 Tano Saha » 

80 Mrs. Bhujo Bhagat = 

81 Pyare Bhagat ; 

82 Bodha Narayan Bhagalpur 
8? Mevalal Jha ” 

84 Ramayan Prasad Arrah 
85 Satyadev Narayan Goraul 
86 Deo Narayanulal 

87 Madanlal Khitan z 

88 Jannulal Singh Siwuipatti © 
89 Gaptehwar Paade Asrah 
90 Rang Bahadur Prasad 


5 tengal (1264-1388 ) 


104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 


Palin Behari Pal 
Gopxlchandra Das 
Kalikinkar Kar. 
Padmalochan Goswami 
Manmath Nath Mukerje 
Shisharam Mandal 
Bhavataran Hazra 
Bijayalal Chatterjee 
Ram Prasad Gangoly 
Mohit Kumar Sen 
Devendranath Sen 
Prabodh Kumar Roy 
Girija P. Chakravarty 
Siteshchandra Bose 
Binoy Krishna Sen 
Nagendra P. Ghosh 
Taraugadas Gupta 
Dhirendra Sarkar 
Suresh Chandra De 
Kanakeshwar Bhattsali 
D. R. Das Gepta 
Aban Mohan Ghatak 
Nikhil Ranjan Roy 
Lakshminarain Bose 
Drabeodranth Mukerjee 
Dhireshchandra Ch. 
Bhupendranath Shome 
Harihar M.tra 
Manoranjan Chakrawarty 
Harendra Karmakar 
Tarepad Sanyal 

136 Jadonath Gupta 

137 Praneshwar Datt 

138 8. Bikash Chondhory 
139 Surendra Bijoy Choudh wry 
140 N. C. Chakravarty 


114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
138 
134 
135 


Dhirendravath D. Gapta Khnina 


7? 


Gangajalghati- 


72 
a] 
3 


9 


Comilla 


a) 
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141 Nakuleshwar Karmakar ee, 200 R.No. 8 (11) 11. Delhi ( 1418-1423) 
142 Santosh Kumar Bannerji ,, ih ” a Sie ante 12 Begum M. MohmadAli Del. 
143 Jamini Bhushan Mitra, 203 Cie ee province 13 Pt, Gaurishankar Hap 
144 Dwijraj} Bhattacharji - 204. ,, >, 8 (86) } 14 Harswarny Sharma ts 
145 Nanigopal Roy ” 205 Tarapad Lahiri Calcutta 15 Ayodhya Sinha . 
146 Madhusudan Bidyabinod _,, 206 P. C. Niyogi ” 16 Durgesh Nandini " 
147 Santosh Kumar Bose z 207 Vyomakesh Datta ” 17. Ramrichpal a 
148 Kalidas Bose Berma zs 208 S. K. Ghosh % 12 Gujarat (1424-14€5) 
149 Amulya Kumar Deb x 2U9 Janabali Mazumdar Chandpar 914% Goverdhaiidas He Abwetelad 
150 Jadonath Kandu ” 210 Ramani Kumar ,, e 215* Krishnamayadevi, Sabarmati 
151 Syamapad Sen . att Jogenn Chanda alin ate 225 Manilal Bhudarbhai Ahmedabad 
152 Pramode Kamar Datta é 212 Bishweshwar Sen Calcutta 2° Manhar M. Mehta - 
153 Manindranath Bannerjee _,, 213 Bhupendra Kumar Das Paikpara 927 Lalchand Jaichand Calcutta 
154 Debendranath Roy a 214 Surya Kumar Datta Comilla — 228 Anupchand Tejsi if 
155 Bholanath Nandi Barma _,, 215 Dwipendranath Bagchi Calcutta 959 Ghandulal B. Patel © Gondal 
156 Bijoy Kumar Bhowmik _,, 216 Binoy Bhushan Bose 230 Harilal Nagjee 0 
157 Akhilchandra Bhattacharji_,, a0 ¢Biprodans Baker ee " 231 Chhotalal J. Pandit  Sidhpur 
158 Sarala Bala Basu e 218 P. G. Pal Choudhury Natuda 935 Chandulal B. Dalal Ahmedabad 
159 Sitanath Dey i 219 Hemehandra Bose ic Chandpir- | oy Manly ( Shanti) Sabarmati 
160 Makhanchandra Karmake~ , gay cemeaayy Seay Bon eee 234 Velaben Lakshmidas 
i ioeeadeoeinekec cs) ek Hari Govind Choudhury Ratemrts 235 Narayanji M. Patel eect 
+162 Ashutosh Chaudhur : is gee a See Bandipee 236 Harsukharai J. Buch Ahmedabad 
163 Binod Behari Ch ne : pci ekaapelie maawrcess ” 237 Amritlal Thakurdas e 
164 Sureshchandra Stille, r. ss lees tues Lae " 238 Bulakidas Jamnadas Kadi 
Mel ab ys Rania Chakinvicts. aoe Spe z 239 Chhaganlal K. Patel : 
166 Bangsha Gopal SOE ted ; Diaiones pars ” 240 Miss Madeline Slade (J/iran Ben) 
ike eis Yu 227 Makund Lal Das - Sabarmati 
168 Mihirlal Wr iacs sii 228 Ranjit Kumar Chatterjee _,, 241 Naginbhai Vrajlal Borsad 
169 Debendrach. ei Gupta r 8 Cen. P. (Hindi) (1389-1394) _ 242 Ravishanker S. Vyas Sarsauni 
170 Debendra Kamar Ganguly 17 Govind Prasad Jubbal pore 243 Motibhai Jhaverbhai Borsad 
171 Abinash Chandra Ch. <4 18 Umaraosinha Chohan . 144 Bavaji Mulji » 
172 Dhirendra Kumar Bose ? _ 19 Vishwasrao Bhave Saugor 245 Jivabhai Phoolabhai % 
173 Nani Gopal B. ( Narail ) sg 20 Dhundirajpant Ha!we 4 246 Hariprasad C. Kantharia Nadiad 
174-Manmath Nath Sen ay 21 Gangadharrao Suabhedar Bs 247 Hathihhai Kishorbhai, 8 
175 Manindrolal Choudhary ” 22 Giridhari Seth 7 248 Lakshmishanker B. Kothara 
e . (a 249 Navalshanker S. Bhavangar 
176 Pramath Nath Dattasarma ae ee 250 Jagjiwan Chhaganlal ‘ 
177 Jyotishchandra Ghosh - = M. G. thle Nagpur 251 M. U. Parekh Vartej 
178 Patitpaban chatterjee as idk Shyamjt Kotsk “y 252 Narayanji Madhavji Malekpore 
179 Dhirendra Krishna Makerjee ,, Se ” 253 Narmadashankar K. —_ Bardoli 
180 Parnachandra Sarkar a erly ” 254 Mohanlal M. Pandya, Ahmedabad 
181 Nani Gopal B, ( Farid.) ,, a Aue ben " 255 Revashankar K. Mehta _,, 
182 Mamata Sandari Pal Fe 4b eo phere 4s 256 Panchand J. Sangani- ae 
183. Debendra Bijoy Ch. ‘ 49 Bi Ss capag: o 257 Furshottam M. Budelia ,, 
184 Harlal Das Gupta E ve ce cos Weak, Oe Welit S. Chauhan ‘ 
185 Panchanan Pramamik A 4k: Disteibal Deak sae! 259 Ambashanker H. Dave o 
186 Haripada Bhattacharya 45 ‘Wallath Be Pael : ? 260 Manigauri Raipur, Ahmedabad 
187 Ajit Kumar Ganguly : 46 G. B. Vimeeni cs 261 Kashibai ES a 
ee Serprith Gupta " 47 Dwarakabai Navasarikar : oe se ae , ae rime meet gs 
abibax Rasi 2 aghjl ibhai alo 
190 Damini een oe : 10 City of Bom. (1408-1417) 264 Poojabhai M. Patel : 
191 Satish Chandra Haier 47 Ramchandra N. Nayak Bombay 265 Panalal Maniklal 2 
192 Shashi Kumar Choudhury ,, snabdal Waray ” 266 Mahadeo Desai Sabarmati 
193 Ras Behari Mukerji ; 7 lane ig same e - 13. Karnatak (1466-1491 ) 
194 Jagadish Chandra Das ; Pp Ashfaq Ahmed * 65 Bhavan N. Deshpande Chandur 
195 Upendra Kishore Ch. ; ts pee Pecos _ 66 Ramachandra N. Desh. 
196 Prabavati Devi Sarkar : = pea S 67 Akshaya Ch P. Navalihal 
197 Abinash.Ch. Datta : si rr eae ‘s Patel ‘ ee basen ae ins 
198 A. K. Chatterjee Gangajalghati 55 M. N. Padwekar | ans " 
199 Birendranath Guha Katiapara 56 M. V, Nachare ‘ Ptoeyesiocs paleteat pemre ay 
‘s =e ‘ HIG y mistake, 
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70 8. eee 
71 i Te Pai Ankola 116 Raghunath Govind ¥ 18 Tamil Nadu (158) boas 
Bere, ms ” 117 Madhao Ganesh P. Ahmednagar 28+ RB. Balkrishnam Periyansikan- 
ee na Shenvi ,, 118 Vithaldas Pur,. Ville Parle palayam 
ae atkalkar Kumthe 119 Dagaduram H. Marwari Poona 31+ B, Nammalwar Tuticorin 
(4 Sridhar. P. Balji 5 120 S. D. Dev 146 P 'R R. lyer Mannargudi 
7 8, V. Kalyanpurkar . 121 Shridh : a. aed 
me we ’, ridhar A. Dhare » 147 P; V. Muthukrishna lyer 
oo » Ya) x 122 S. N. Vagh ss 148 N. S. Venkatrama lyer _,, 
- P. Hegdekath a 123 D. R. Gharpure . 149 S. Srinivasa lyer ” 
78 Shankar P, Limaye Bijapur 124 B. V. Gokhale si 150 S. Kannuswami ty 
79 U. Ananthaiya Udypi 125 H, S. Patwardhan i 151 S. Varada Vembay yar ” 
80 S. Anant Padmanabha f 126 D. V. Modak ie 152 V. Kandier 9 
81 Ramaya 3 127 Gepal A. Deshpande bs 153 Rajagopalam Solapandi ys 
82. U. Govind Rao . 128 V. R. Pansalkar 3 154 Jairam Saluvar % 
83 T. Kesho Pai ey 129 Rajarm N. Sarnaik “ 155 Dayalji Shivji Madras 
84 Dadu Pajari rs 130 Annpurnabai Dhare a 156 Nivaratiram Iyer Kambhakonam 
85 Y. N. Hegde . 131 V. M, Bhuskute 3 157 T, V. Sesha 9 
86 H. Krishna Rao % 132 A. B. Chandrachur % 158 8&, K, V. Iyer ¥ 
87 B. M- Shetty ss 133 Anandibai Joglekar . 159 Krishnasamy Iyer $ 
88 Mukund Nayak 2 134 T. G, Joshi ° 160 R, S, Madhavan ” 
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90 K. M. Dvijappa Chetti _,, 136 G. B. Mhendale : 162 S. Rajagopalan " 
137 G. N. Kanitkar : 163 R, Srinivasa Iyer ” 
14 Kerala (1492-1513) 138 S. D. Tendulkar - 164 K, S. S, Lingam ” 
eae 189 8. V. Bapat : 165 K. G, Appa Pillay Koilpathi 
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22 K. Keshavan Nair Trivendram 41 VY. B. Harolikar ‘ 167 C. Doraikanna Madras 
: : aes Purushottam Calient 1 49 Shankarlal Sakarlal Jalgaon ‘168 V: Ranganath i 
» 143 Pyarebai Vithaldss os 169 K, R, Chari m 
a a N. Parekh, 144 Rikhabdas Partabmal 2 170 M, P. Srinivasan ” 
° Sabai r 145 Mastankhan Dildarkhan __,, 171 O. Kuppusami ” 
27 ©. K. Kartha Trichur 146 Magan Tanaji Sheth : 172 E. C, K, Mudaliar 9 
28 P. K. Nair Trivendrum 147 Kanayalal D. Oswal ‘ 173 RB. Krishnamurty ” 
29 R. Krishnam Onnitham _,, 148 Jankibai Bochare f 174 S, Vaidynathan ef 
80 M. N. Narayan Iyer a 149 Malhar G, Vitvekar 3 175 T, Jagannatan » 
31 T. N. Mennon Trichur 150 Yamiunabai Vitavekar a 176 A, Neeralam ” 
De he. Ne be ay 151 S. J. Bhagwat Mahad 177 V. BE, Harciharan a 
33 P. W, Sebestetian as 152 V. N, Gokhale 3 178 T, G, T, Vengadam % 
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37 E. S. Raja Y 156 * X’ %, 182 R. D. Subramaniam Salem 
388 P. K. K. Menon =: 157 Gopal S..Madane Wardha 183 K. Somier Karuntatamkudi 
39 T. Lakshmikutiamma = 158 Raghunath V. Bochare Jalgaon 184 U. Annamalai Mannargudi 
40 Shri Rama Verma 5 159 Vinayak N. Upadhye Roha 185 K, V.. Palaniappan ” 
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108 Baba B. Kharke ra 31 Purbai ” 196 T. R. Padmanapier = 
109 Baba Bapat - 32 Mannba: a 197 C. T. Chetty . 
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* Former name transfered to B class users. 


115 Narayana G. Ekhande < 
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200 P. Balakrishna 2 259 V. Minakshisundaram _- ,, 
201 G. Rajamanickiam 19 U. P. ( 1695-1702 ) 


202 R. M. R, Sarangapani Madura 
208 P. R. Padmanabha Iyer 
204 N. S. Krishna Iyer Sr 
205 T, N. Ramalingam ” 
206 B. T. Rama Iyer 

207 Rajaram M. Gounder 


208 K Krishnan eo 
209 B. V. Subbier - 
210 R. N. Krishnier ne 


211 .N. S. R. Swami Iyer * 
212 A. S. Lachuman Iyer ~ 
213 K. S. H. Krishna Iyer 


314 N. M. R. S. Manier » 
215 S. A. G. Sami Iyer <2 

216 N. V. Sundaramier ve 
217 B: Srinivasachari Be 
218 T. L. Jagannatham ne: 

219 M. Vendampathi Melashevalpathi 
220 T. K. Raman Madras 
221 P. S. S. Narayana Coimbatore 
222 B. 8, N. Iyer + 

223 K. S.  Lyengar Santacruz 
224 K. M. Sivaram Trichy 
225 A. Manickam Chetty ies 
228. P.M Veersppa = 

227 R. Keshan Rao si 
228 M Subramaniam re 
229 R. V A S. Naidn 

220 A... Ralasnhramaniam <a 

231 °V Natarajan = 
SA. K. Chettiar D-enr 


283 Rangasamv ” 
22t N S R Rainmhsl Oangjeevaram 
225 Minakshi 4mmal 
28R AR SS. Srinivasaln 
237 P. R. Chakranany 
238 S. Mahalingam 
239 L Krishnammal 
240 
241 Ramasamy 'yengar 
242 T. C. Chellam 
243 M. M. Ebrahim o 
244 B. class No 93, K Ch demha- 


Tam und not p, 
A class here. 


145 V.S. Krishna Tyer 
246 Mors. Joseph 

N. J. Konar 
248.K- Ve BR. Iyengar 
249 8S. B.S. Manian 


Tiropaveram 
Madnea 


K. Shammrgam Pillay 


” 


ba) 


transfered to 


400 M, S. Swamy Naidu is 
251 ¥. Vijayammal 

402 M. x. RK. Gopalan : 
253 R. GQ. Swamy Pill: i . 
25t D. N. Athimulam : 
244.8. K..N. Simhachari re 
256 Buminatheo Pillay 5 


257 M M. Husain Panaikkulam 


a : ate 
258 Kawakahisnn, Cirapnvanam 


12* P. Maikolal Pibani 
55 Someshwar Ramsukh Hargaon 
56° Girija Dayal - 

57 Balmukund Vajpayi Lucknow 
58 Hanumanrai Bhumihar Calcutta 
59 Nageshwarprasad Nowgarh 
60 Shamji Sahay Atrauliya 
61 kamcharitra Singh 

62 Raghupati Sahay Allahabad 

20 Utkal 1703 
18 A. Panda Berhampore 


*Former name on this no, transrered 


to Bebar. 


Corrections 

Roll No, 10 (43) should be 
chakle in place of Dhake; 15 (81) 
T, B. Pandit, not J.B, Pandit; 18 
(15) Pantulu Iyer, not Kuntala; 18 
(16) R, Doraisami, not R,D, Vaishnao; 
18 (25) M, Krisna-Marthy, not N, 
Krishna Murty; 19 (38), Qamar, not 
Oomar, 


B or B+C class 
4 Behar 


116 Chanda Bhagat Motihari 
117 Sanyogan Devi i 

118 Ram Lakhan Sinha Dholi 
119 Shivnandan Roy Hathwra 


5 Bengal] 
120 Upendra Chandra Sen Comilla 
121 N. C, Bannerji Calcutta 
122 Binoy Kumar Roy 
123 Makhanlal S.uyal 
124 Amiya Bala Mitra 
125 Jyotishmati Debi 
126 Satish Chandra Chatterji 
127 Mrinalini Debi 
128 Jayat Baadhu Chaudhary 
129 Shashibushan Ray 


9 C P. ( Marathi) 


130 Dattatreya V. Damle 


” 


Wardha 
10 Bombay 


Dwarakabai Modak 
Kalyanbai Sayoud 
Ramabai Kher 
Satyabhamabai Bapat 
Manekbai Rang, 
136 Sharadabai Sapre 
Anandibai Gokhale 
Ambabai Paradkar 
12 Gujarat 


Bombay 


140 Govind P. Bhagwat Sunay 


Dahyabhai M. Patel Ahmedabad - 
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141 Desaibhai N. Patel r 
142 Gangabai i 
143 Maganlal M. Joshi Ahmeda 
144 Maniklal A. Gandhi Navibandar 


145 Manibai Manaklal ” 
146 Kuberbai C, Patel 5a 
147 Chagganlal K. Patel 6 
148 Popatlal M. Patel 


149 Mangal Laxmi Manibhai Borsad 
150 Ranchodlal Master Ahmedabad 
151 Ratilal Nathubhai Bhavanagar 
152 Chelabhai Nathnbhai Palanpur 


13 Karnatak 


153 D. K. Bharadwaj Basavangudi 
154 Raja Maniamma Bangalore 
155 K. Shamanna Ss 
156 K. Krishna Swami o: 
157 T. D. Sitarama sh 


15 Maharashtra 
158 Narmada Dcbi Manmad 
159 Latshamibai Nagaiath a 
160 Kamalabai Hari D.shmukh ,, 


161 ‘, Gopal Bhave 4 
162 N. S. Sauntake Poona 
163 S. G Kale 4 
17 Sind 
164 Bhagwanlal R. Karachi 
165 Diyakuuvar Raychand 3 
166 Mathurabhai 4 
167 M. C. Hemyani Hyder bad 


168 Hari Ram Mohand:s ag 


169 Roll No 17 (22) Aclas) Trans- 
Ws Semen t eres Yee 6h) Sienna fered to 
171 Me vank B class. 


“9? %» 


18 Tamil Nadu 


93* A. Valliammy — Melasivaipuri 
172 S. Sundaram Pillay 
173 K. Sabramanyam # 
174 P. L. A. Chettiar iy 


175 K. G. S. Mudaliar Papanasam 


176 K. A P. Mohommad £ 
177 V. P. K. Kavtar ve 
178 T. V. Ethiraja'u Madras 
179 V. R. a. Chetty ea 
180 K. Shammnugam Pillai Madura 
181 A. Ramaswamy er 
182 V. A Sevai % 
183 M. Ramasamy Naida e 
184 K. Subramania lyer_ Bs 


I9-U. P. 


185 Krishna Swarup -Diwan, Barie!ly 
186 Mrs, 


187 Murivanchrai Varma Allahabad 
20 UTKAL 

188 A. B. Mobaati Soro 

189 B. J. Das a 


*Former name on this gmmber trans- 
tered to A class. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Chapter III 


Child Marriage 

Much as I wish not to have to write this chapter, I 
know that I will have to swallow many such _ bitter 
draaghts in the course of this narrative. And I cannot 
do otherwise, if I claim to be a worshipper of Trath. 
It is my painful duty to have to record here my 
marriage at the age of thirteen. As I see the young- 
sters of the same age about me and under my care and 
think of my marriage, I am inclined to pity myself and 
to congratulate the youngsters for their having escaped 
my lot. Ican see no moral argument in support of such 
an unconscionably early marriage. 


Let the reader make no mistake. FE was married, 
not betrothed. For in Kathiawad there are two distinct 
rites—-betrothal and marriage. Betrothal is a mutual 
promise on the part of the parents of the boy and the 
girl to marry them, and is not inviolable. The death 
of the boy entails no widowhood on the girl. [It is an 
agreement purely between parents, and the children 
have no concern with it, They may not even be 
informed of it. I was betrothed thricein turn though I 
do not know when. =I was told that two girls chosen 
for me died in turn, and I infer threfrom that I was 
betrothed thrice. 1 havé a fain recollection, however, 
that the third betrothal took place in my seventh year. 
But 1 do not recollect having been informed of it, In 
the present chapter I am talking about my marriego of 
which | have the clearest recollection. 

It will be remembered that we wero three 
brothers. The eldest was already married. The elders 
decided to marry my second brother who was two or 
three years my senior, a cousin possiby a year senior, and 
me, all at the same time. In this there was no thought 
of oar welfare, much less our wishes, It was purely a 
question of their convenience and economy. 


Marriage among Hindus is no joke. Tho parents of 
the bride and the bridegroom often bring themselves t) 
ruin over it. They waste their substance, they waste 
their time. Months are taken up in preparing for it—in 
making clothes and ornaments and preparing budgets 
for dinners. ach trios to beat the other in the number 
and varioty of courses to be prepared, Womon, whether 
they have a voice or no, sing thomselves hoarse, oven 


get ill, and disturb the peace of their neighbours. These 
in their turn quietly put ap with all the turmoil and 
bustle, all the dirt and filth reprasenting the remains 
of those dinners, because th know that a time would 
come when they also would ‘x behayisg no better. 


Better, thought my elders, have all this bother at 
one and the same time, rather than thrice over. Less 
expense and greater eclat. For money could be freely spent 
as it has to be spent once instead of thrice. My father 
and my unele were both old, and we were the last 
children they had to marry, and it is likely that they 
wanted to have the last best time of theiz-dives, Ia 
view of all these considerations a triple wedding wat 
decided upon, and as I have said before, months were 
taken up in preparation for it. ; 


Only the preparations gave us scent of the coming 
event. I donot think the event meant to me any more 
than a prospect of good clothes to wear, of drums beating, 
of marriage procefsions, rich dinners, and of getting a 
strange girl to play with. The carnal desire came in 
later, I could if I wished, describe here the process 
its growth. But the reader should forego all curiosity 
in that behalf. I propose to draw the curtain over my 
shame, excepting a few details which are worth recording 
and which ] am coming to later. But even these details 
have little to do with the central idew I have kept 
before me in writing this story. 


So my brother and I were both taken to Porbandar 
from Rajkot. There are somo amusing details" of the 
preliminaries to the final drama—eg, smearing us with 
turmeric paste all over the body—but I must omit 
them. 

My father was a Diwan, but nevertheless a servant, 
and all the more s? becan3e he was in the good. books of 
tho Thakoro Saheb. The latter would not let him go 
until the last moment. And when he did so, he ordered 
special stego coaches for him, reducing the journey by 
two days. But— ? The fates had willed otherwise, 
Porbandar is 120 miles from Rajkot,—a cart journey of 
five days. My father did the distance in three, but the 
coach toppled over in the third stago, and he sustained 
sovere injuries. Ile came bandaged all ovor. Half his 
and our intorest in the business was gone, but the 
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ceremony had to be’gone through. For how could the 


marriage dates be changed? I forgot my grief over 
my father’s injuries in the childish revels of the 
wedding. 

I was devoted to my parents. But no less was I 
devoted to the passions that flesh is heir to. I had 
yet to learn that all happiness and pleasures should be 
sacrificed in devoted service of the parents. And yet 
as though by way of punisht.ent for my desire for 
pleasures an incident ( of which later ) happened which 
has ever since rankled in my heart. Nishkulanand 
sings: * Renunciation of objects, without the renunci- 
ation of desires is shortlived, try however you may’. 
And whenever I sing this song or hear it sung, this 
bitter untoward incident rushes to my memory and 
makes me ashamed. 

Father put on a brave front in spite of the injuries, 
and took full part in the wedding. As I think of it, 
I can even today call up to my mind's eye the places 
where he sat as he went through the different details 
of the ceremony, Little did I dream then that one 
day I would be subjecting my father’s having married 
me as a child to severe strictures. Everything that day 
seemed to me right and proper, and pleasing. There was 
also the eagerness to get married. And as everything 
that father did then struck me to be beyond reproach, the 
recollection of these things is fresh in the memory. I can 
picture to myself even today how we sat on our wedding 
dais, how we-performed the Saptapad:* how the newly 
wedded husband and wife put the sweet Kansar into 


the mouths of each other,t and how we began to live 


together. And oh! that first night. Two innocent 
children all unwittingly hurled themselves into the 
ocean of life. My brother’s wife had thoroughly 


coached me about my behaviour on the first night. I 
do not know who had coached my wife. I have never 
asked het about it, nor am I inclined to do so now. The 
reader may be sure that we must have been too nervous 
to face each other. We were certainly too shy. How 
was I to talk to her, and what? The coaching would 
not carry me far. Bat no coaching is really necessary 
in such matters. The impressions of the former birth 
are potent enough to make all coaching superfluous, We 
gtadually began to know each other, and Speak freely 
to each other. We were both the same age. But I 


took no time in assuming the authority of a husband. 
But of that in the next. 


( Zranslated from Navajivan 
by 
Mahadeo Desai ) 


* Making seven steps round the sacred fire to complete the 


marriage ceremony, 
+ Possibly a purely Gujarat custow, 


Spinners’ Supplement 


We regret it has not been possible to publish the 
usual supplement of the A. I, S. A. with this issue. 
There will be no supplement next weck either as there 
will be no issue of Young India. The public will bear 
with us untii the 7th of January whon a detailed 
supplement will be issued. 


Secretary, 
All India Spinners Association, 


Sabarmati, 
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The Assam Congress Opium Report 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

It would be a very great gain if every member of the 
National Congress who could possibly afford it would buy 
a copy of the Assam Congress Opium Report and study it 
very carefully. It may be had from the Association Press, 
5 Rossel st. Calcutta, for the price of 1/8 post free. 

The best thing of all, perhaps, in such a matter is that 
study circles should be formed, and the Report studied in 
common. For it contains information of an illuminating 
character; and the history of opium in Assam, is an 
epitome of the history both of Drink and Drugs in other 
parts of India also. 

At Geneva, to statements were made by the Indian 
Government representatives, Mr. John Campbell and 
Mr. Clayton. They stated as follows: 

(i) Opium in India is used for medicinal and semi- 
medicinal purposes, and is not used in excess. 

(ii ) Opium is not smoked in India, outside of Burma. 

The Assam Congress Enquiry has proved that the 
excess of opium consumption in Assam is so great, that 
it ranges between 20 to 40 times the League of Nations 
index figure for legitimate consumption. 


The Knquiry has also proved that 50 per cent of the 
opium used in Assam is smoked, and that the opium habit 
almost universally begins with opium smoking. 


It is hardly too much to state that the findings of 
this Congress Enquiry nave shatterd the Government of 
India’s defence of their policy, as it was set forward 
by their representatives at Geneva. After this, the 
statements of the Government of India cannot be taken 
at their face value again. 


Further, the Government of India in countless*doou- 
ments have stated their Drink and Drug policy to be 
“the maximum of revenue with the minimum of consump: 
tion.” It has been pointed out by the reformers, in 
answer to this statement of policy, that it is profoundly 
immoral. That the ‘maximum of revenue’ inevitably 
looms largest in the minds of the Excise officers, while 
the ‘minimum of consumption’ takes a secondary place. 
The Assam Congress Report proves this contention of 
the reformers ; because, while the consumption of opium 
has only decreased in 45 years from 1800 maunds to 
1700 maunds (giving round figures) the revenue in the 
same period has gone up from 12 lacs to 44 lacs! 


Lastly, we have in this As3am Report the exceedingly 
important and encouraging record of what can be done 
by a popular movement to check the opium vice. From 
the time that Gandhiji visited Assam and the 
popular anti-opium movement was started the consumption 
has gone down rapidly. While during the previous 45 
years there was very little sign indeed of decrease in 
consumption, yet in one year, after Gandhiji’s visit, 
the consumption decreased by 36 per cent, and in 
the two following yeara it went down even further still. 
Therefore, it is clear, that where the popular conscience 
has been fally aroused there will follow an immediate 
response in practice. 

Before I left India to go out to South Africa, four 
Opium Enquiries had been definitely started,—one in the 
Godavery Delta, one in Balasore, one in Central Punjab 
and one in the Nilgiri Hills, I haye hope, also, that 
two more may be started immediately,—one in Calcutta 
and one in Bombay, May I venture to suggest, that 
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ever e J e e e 
y district in India, which has an excessive opium 


Consumption, Should seek at once to start an enquiry of 
it8 OWn and not wait for my return? I should be thank- 
fal, also, if the statistics of consumption for every 
district in India, district by district, could be published 
88 @ Supplement to Young India; for there is no more 
useful document than this in the anti-opiam campaign, 


Notes 

Total Prohibition 
Sit. C. Rajagopalachari hag 
telling manifesto recommending total prohibition ag a 
constructive single item in the Congress as it will be 
seeuhituted, when and if it endorses the Patna Resolution. 
In a private letter he says that total prohibition can 
be, should be and is * the only unifying political force,” 
It can bring together Brahmins and Non-Brahming It 
can weld all political parties and 
to the mass:s who are directly concerned in and are to he 
affected by total prohibition. There is not a shadow of 
a doubt that total prohibition is a crying need and that 
without it the ruin that the drink curse has brought to 
thousands of happy homes must continue its deadly 
course at an ever increasing pace. It ig therefore to be 
- hoped that the suggestion made in the manifesto will be 

taken up by all concerned. 


issued a very brief but 


it can also appeal 


American Satisfaction 


Whilst severale Indian friends have of late been 
rebuking me for not having accepted the invitation to 
visit America, an esteemed American friend who knows 
India fairly well says: 


‘‘May I express my gratification of your answer 
to the request of some American friends to visit this 
country? I hope you will maintain this attitude 
because you can do us very much more good from 
India. There is an element of curiosity-hunting 
in even the best of our people to which I should 
exceedingly dislike to see you subjected.” 


I may assure the writer that there is no fear of my 
visiting America to satisfy idle curiosity, I am quite 
clear.in my mind that whether for better or for worse, 
not till I have made good my position in India can a 
visit to America or Europe by me be of any service 
either to the West or to the East. 


To what state fallen! 

1t is wonderful how when a person or an institution 
begins to recede from a position, the return takes him 
or it sometimes even below the original state, A 
correspondent says in effect: “From Non-cooperation, we are 
hurrying down to cooperation, Presently we shall perform 
an operation in amputation so that we have nothing but 
the useless trunk left! Here are some of the conditions 
imposed upon what was atone time a well-managed 
national school, if it is to receive Government recognition: 
'he present Headmaster should not only resign, but should 
pot be a member of the School Ccmmittce and 
should have nothing to do with the management 
in any shape or form. He must not live on the 
school premises, The boys and teachers must not take 
part in political meetings or in any anti-Government 
demonstrations. The rules governing the maragement 
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should be so changed as to render Non-cooperation in 
future impossible. For another school which is awaiting 
recognition summary orders are said to have been issued 
that recognition cannot be granted unless certain books 
by well-known I> dian writers bave been removed from 
the school library, and othe: similar humiliating condi- 
tions are satisfied.” This reminds one of the conditions that 
Were imposed during the Punjab Martial Law days upon 
the dismissed scholars if they were {o be re~admitted. It 
seems that the lerson of the Punjab has been lost upon 
the school masters and scholars. I van understand reaction 
against Non-cooperation because it appeared to be & 
rew idea which could not be demonstrated to have 
succeeded, but servile co-operation such as the ccuditions 
imply is inexplicable. One would think that a national 
school, _ill-conducted it may be, housed in an ills 
constructed dilapidated building is any day soperior to s 
well-conducted Government school housed in a glittering 
palace where neither the school-master nor the scholars 
can retain iheir self-respect. 


‘Hide your Virtue’ 
A correspondent writes: 


“About you: fast and other penances as well 
#8 prayers it strikes me that there-is something 
lacking, end that is why 4) + 7 do not produce proper 
effects, These sacrifices in c Jer to be effective should 
not be trumpted, but shoo!d be observed in strict 
Silence and secrecy. The Shashtras say that virtue 
should be veiled whilst sin should be exposed.” 


There is a great deal of truth. in what the correspon- 
dent says, For my own fasts and penances and prayers 
some of them had necessarily to be public when they 
were meant for some public effect. But I labour under a 
grave disability. Nothing even that I desire to keep 
from the public is allowed to be so kept. I must therfore, 
go my humble way and secure such solace as may be 
possible in the circumstances from penances. Enough, 
if I can certify for myself that I desire no publication of 
private penances, Of public penances I have no manner 
of doubt as to their intrinsic value and it means nothing 
to me that immediate results are not always to be geen, 
Faith will be a poor thing if every act, good or bad, was 
{0 p:oduce its own instantaneous and visible effect. It is 
tke uncertainty of {fect which puts a man on his mettle, 
hrm’es him, and tests his faith and sincerity, 


An Example to copy ~ 


Mr. Shuaib Qureshi who the reader is aware is at 
present in Arabia with the Hedjaz Deputation has sent 
his quota of yarn for the Spinners’ Association from 
Arabia for the current month. If every ‘member of 
the Association will follow this example and continue to 
send his quota no matter where he is, and how circum. 
stanced, the Association will become an effective body for 
the purpose for which it has been brought into being. It 
is enough for a person to pay his monetary subscription 
in a lump or through an agent. But it requires a 
disciplined mind and anxious care to farnish from time 
to time products of his own labour. Lt every member 
of the Association realise his or her responsibility even 
as Mr. Shuaib Qureshi has, 


M. K. G. 
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The South African Puzzle 
(By M. XK. Gandhi ) 


The more one reads the papers brought with them 
by the Indian deputation from South Africa, the more 
insoluble the puzzle appears to be. Dr. Malan thinks 
that his proposed Bill does not constitute any violation 
of the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement of 1914. Mr. James 
Godfrey who led the deputation that waited on him, 
and who is now in India as one of the members of the 
deputation successfully combated the view. Now that 
agreement finally closed all the questions that were the 
subject matter of Satyagraha or Passive Resistance as it 
was known at the time. That struggle was intended 
to close once for all the door against legislation 
based upon racialor colour distinctions. That central 
fact wat brought ont not once but again and ogain 
during the six years that the struggle lasted. A time was 
reached when both the late General Botha and General 
Smuts were ready to concede almost every material 
point, provided what they called the sentimental objection 
againrt race distinction was waived by the Indian 
community. From that time 7, ¢. from 1908 the struggle 
chiefly centred round that one “sentimental ” objection 
and General Botha had declared that on that point no 
South African Government could yield an inch; and he 
said that in further prosecuting the struggle the Indian 
community would be “kicking against pricks.” Surely 
then it was the essence of the agreement that no race- 
distinction should be made in any legislation affecting the 
Indian community. Dr. Malan’s Bill on the other hand 
breathes through every line of it the racial spirit. 


In my humble opinion, therefore, the Bill is a clear 
breach of that agreement in this respect. Moreover, the 
struggle wai one against the imposition of further 
disabilities upon Indians. The Settlement was to be an 
augury of a better future for the Indian community, It 
is so stated in the correspondence. What could ba the 
meaning of the Settlement? Where was any security 
for the Indian residents against farther encroach- 
ments upon their status, if new restrictions could be 
imposed at the sweet will of the Government of the 
day? Let there be no mistake that the settlement 
was wruog from an unwilling Government after eight 
years’ hard and prolonged struggle involving sufferings 
of thonsands of Indians and death of a good few. What 
could be the value of a Settlement which closes matters 
in dispute only to re-open them the very next day ? Were 
the existing laws 10 be administered with panctilions 
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regard for existing right#, only to attack the latter with 
new laws? Yet such is the mesning of Dr. Malan’s 
contention and interpretation of the agrecment. There 
is, however, some consolation even in the Minister's tragie 
contention in that he does not repudiate the Setttlement, 
but says that his Bill is not in breach of it. One would 
therefore suppose that if it could be proved that the Bill 
was in breach of the agreement it would have to go. 


What then is to be done when parties to an agreement 
differ es to its interpretation? Everybody knows the 
ustial remedy, but let me quote two South African 
precedents. There were about the year 1893 certain 
matters in dispnto between the Government of the South 
African (Transvaal) Republic and the British Government 
regarding the status of British Indian settlers in the 
Transvaal. Among these was the question of interpreta- 
tion of Law III of 1885. All these matters were 
referred to arbitration by mutual consent, and Chief 
Justice Melins de Villiers of the then Orange 
Free State was appointed sole arbitrator. The second 
precedent is a question of interpretation of the 
Treaty of Vereenigen between the Transvaal Government 
represented by General Botha and the British Government. 
I think it was the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
who laid down that the interpretation that the weaker 
party 7. ¢. the ‘Transvaal Government put upon Ithe 
Treaty should be accepted, and without arbitration and 
without further ado General Botha’s interpretation was 
accepted as against Lord Kitchener's by the British 
Government. Will Dr. Malan follow either precedent, 
or will he say after the style of the giant in the story 
of the giant and the dwarf that his contention must be 
always right? Any way the Indian Deputation has a 
strong case for arbitration, seeing that Dr. Malan 
accepts the settlement of 1914. 


In their able statements for the Viceroy they have 
made out an overwhelming case. Perhaps naturally 
they have not discussed the disabilities enumerated there 
in terms of the Settlement of 1914, having been summa- 
rily told by Dr. Malan that his proposed legislation is 
not in breach of the agreement. But it is a case 
not to ba easily abandoned, Theirs is undoubtedly a 
difficult task. Here is a stubborn Government determined 
upon going on with its highly racial legislation. All 
European parties seem to be in agreement on this one 
General Smuts, Mr. Andrews tells us, hag 
thrown his weight on the Government side. It d3es 
not surprise me because he has always chosen to sail 
with the wind. No statesman has perhaps shown so much 
contempt for past promises and declarations as General 
Smauts,—a trait in him which has earned for him the 
title of ‘Slim Janny.’ But right is clearly on the 
Indian side and if they have also a fixed determination 
not to yield an inch of ground on matters of principle, 
they must win. 


Dr. Malan wanted James Godfrey to accept the principle 
of the measure, and to discuss matters of detail, to make, 
what he was pleased to call, constructive proposals, I am 
glad to note that he rozolutely dectined to fall into the 
trap. The Daputatioa will have all the aid that India, 
weak as she is, can give them. They will have the 


Sapport of all the parties, Lat them take heart and 
fight on, 


December 24, 1995 
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On the Eve 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


ge ep Session of the Congress will be a 
He ey ee : nstory. An Indian woman will for 
Cee Sus the highest honour in the gift of 
Helpless : espised we may be. Slaves we may be. 
“Sie e. ny be. The world may, if it chooses, there 

@ think nothing of the national assembly, But for 
us be President of onr assembly must be all in all. That 
vente honour will be hers this year as a matter of 
right. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu has a world reputation 
a8 a poetess. rom the time she entered public life 
Bhe has never forsaken it. She has made herself 
accessible to all. She has ever been found ready for any 
Bervice that the nation has demanded of her. Unity 
is her creed. Brayery is written in her face. Un- 
perturbed she wandered about the streets of Bombay 
during the riots of 1921, reproving the mad crowds for 
their blind fury. If readiness to respond to every call 
at a moment’s notice even at the risk of one’s health 
be deemed sacrifice, she has shown herself to be capable 
Of great sacrifice. Those who were with her during 
her African tour have told me of her unwearied toil 
under difficult circumstances—a toil that would put 
many a young man to shame. Her mission to South 
Africa showed her to be an ambassador of high merit. 
In the midst-of strange surroundings and able statesman- 
ship, she proved herself equal to the task. If her tovr 
did not bring tangible relief to our afflicted countrymen, 
it shows not her incapacity but the difficult natare of 
the problem. No one could have done better, I have 
no manner of doubt that we could not have superseded 
Sarojini Devi without being guilty of a gross breach of 
duty. It was enough to have done so last year. 


It is therefore our duty to give her all the support 
in our power to make her task easy and her burden 
bearable. She is faced with delicate and _ difficult 
problems. I need not enumerate them. ‘They are both 
internal and external, Our internal difficulties are 
perhaps greater than the external. The battle is 
three-fourths won if we can remove them root 
and branch. Woman is the supreme mistress in 
dome‘tic matters. Can Sarojini Devi then succeed in 
remo domestic difficulties where men have failed ? 
But woman though she is, unsupported by us she cannot 
succeed. Every Congressman should regard it his duty 
to iake his due share in the solution. Hxternal difficulties 
may be dealt with by experts. But we are or should 
be all. experts in dealing with internal problems. We 
ean all work to bring peace and cease to quarrel and 
fight with one another. We can all become puatrintic 
and cease to be parochial. We can all honestly falfil 
the obligations that we may impose on ourselves by our 
o¥n rezolutions. Without our co-operation she can 
do little. With our unstinted support, she can do things 
which she a3 woman and poctess is specially fit for, May 
God bless her with all the strength and wisdom she 
will need in the discharge of her arduous office. 


Ashram Bhajanavali (5th Edition) two annas. 
Postage one anna. V. P. P. orders unaccompanied by 
one fourth of the value in advance an’ for below 10 
copies are not accepted. . . 

Aqqly To :—Manager, Young India Ahmedabad 


The Why of It 
[Again I print the following paragraphs. from 
Mr. Page’s pamphlet without alterations. M. K. G.] 


Secret Diplomacy 

In no European nation prior to the Great War did 
the members of Parliament have any adequate knowledge 
as to the actions of Foreign Offices. In this connec- 
tion a member of the House of Commons has written: 
“The destinies of the people are at the mercy of the 
Cabinet and of individual ministers in the Cabinet. 
Foreign policy is formed without any regard to the 
wishes of the people, The People are simply net taken 
into account. They have to abide by dicisions with the 
framing of which they have had absolutely nothing to 
do. In the most important branch of its executive 
fanction—the control and directions of foreign policy—the 
Government of this country is no more democratic than 
was the Government of the Tsaror the Government of 
Germany under the old regime. This is literally true.” 

The manner in which European diplomats operate has 
been revealed by the publication since 1914 of large 
numbers of private.documents from the Belgian, Russian, 
German and Austrian Archives and by the frank 
statements contained in numerous books of memoirs recently 
published. 

In 1891 Russia and France entered into an alliance 
for the purpose of maintaining the general peace, In. 
1899 this agreement was revised and strengthened. In 
1912 an agreement was signed providing for naval, as 
well as military co-operation in case of war. The French 
people did not know the exact nature of these agreements. 
As far back a8 1896 members of the Chamber of 
Deputies sought in vain to learn the extent of obligations 
assumed by France. On numerous occasions the French 
Minister of Foreign affairs declined to go into details 
and in each case was supported by the Chamber. 

After a careful story of the documents which haye 
recently been made available, Professor Chas A. Beard 
gays: ‘! If is no doubt hazardous to draw couclusions 
from these documents but two or three seem to be 
nnavoidable. Russia decided early in 1908 on an. active 
policy which could not fail to lead to a clash with 
Austria, France later gave her a free hand either 
without knowing what the program of St. Petersburg 
really was or with full knowledge of the policy and the 
consequences. There is no doubt that the French Prime 
Minister told Russia to take the initiative and promised 
active diplomatic support. It is clear {also that the 
French Prime Minister was aware that this might lead 
to a general war by drawing in Germany and involving 
France. It may bo that circumstances warranted M. 
Poincaré in following this line but one thing is éortain’: 
nobody in Hranca outside of the diplomatic cirele 
knew what commitments were being made—commitments 
fraught with such agony for mankind. 

Daring the decade prior to 1914 there were constant 
rumours concerning the nature of the agreement between 
France and Wngland. In March 1913, Lord Hugh 
Cecil sought information from the British Goverament. 
‘ There is a very general belief that thiy country is 
under an obligation, not a treaty obligation, bat an 
obligation arising owing to an assurance given by the 
Ministry. in the course of diplomatic negotiations, to 
seid a yery large armed force out of this country 
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to operatas in Europe. This is the general belief. ’ 
In reply, the Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith said: 
‘I onght to say that it is not true. * Twice 


during the next year similar questions were asked and 
on each occasion the Government answered emphatically 
in the negative. The answer wss technically true, but 
as we now know it was in reality false, 

Lord French, Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Expeditionary Force in France in 1914 has since spoken 
very frankly concerning the agreement with I'rance, 
It is now within the knowledge of all that the General 
Staffs of Great Britain and France had, fora long time, 
held conferences and that a complete mutual under- 
standing as to combined action in certain eventuality 
existed. ” 

Concerning these conversations Colonel Repington, 
who had an important share in their initiation, says: 
‘ The matter was not fully en train of course, until the 
approval of the new Prime Minister, Sir Henry 
Campbell—Bannerman had been secured... ... It waa 
arranged that a paper should ba signed by Grierson and 
Huget stipulating that the conversations should not 
commit either Government, and this was done. C. B. 
(Campbell—Bannerman ) was a fine old Tory in Army 
matters. He was. a warm friend of the French, and 


quickly realised the whole position, How he explained — 


matters to certain members of the new Cabinet I did 
not ask, and it did not matter. I believe that he 
considered it a.departmental affair, and did not bring it 
before the Cabinet at all at the time... ... ... Tho 
Anglo-French military conversations officially begun in 
January 1906, continued uuinterruptedly till the outbreak 
of war in 1914. They led to close co--peration of the 
British and French staffs, and to the gradual working 
ont of the naval, military and railway projects for the 
dilivery of our Expeditionary Force in France. ' 

Technically these conversations did not commit 
either Government, but actually the General Staffs 
proceeded as if they were binding. France concentrated 
her fleet in the Mediterranean and left her Western 
and northern coast-line undefended. An entire plan of 
campaign was agreed upon and preparations were 
made for carrying it out. 

Concerning the actual effect of these ‘conversations’ 
Lord Loreburn, for many years Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, in a book published in 1919 says: ‘‘ France was 
bound by a Russian Treaty of which we did not know the 
terms, and then France called on us for help. We were 
tied by relations which our Foreign Office had created, 
without apparently realising that they had created them... 
When the most momentous decision of our whole history 
had to be taken we were not free to decide. We entered 
pnpon a War to which we had been committed before- 
hand in the dark and Parliament found itself at two 
hours’ notice unable, had it desired, to extricate us from 
this fearful predicament. aoe wee tee 

The original fault of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey lay in departing from the old policy in secret, and 
in allowing oar /ntente with France to develop impor- 
ceptibly till at last it was transformed into the equivalent 
of an alliance, with-ut the needful security and advantages 
that an open alliance wonld briag with it. ...They have 
conducted our foreign policy on the lines of their own 


choice without reference to, almost without regard to, 
Parliament. ” 
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Jn 1907 Russia and England signed a treaty disposing 
of their differences in Southern Asia and Persia. During 
the next seven ye1rs strenuous efforts were put forth in 
diplomatic and financia] circles to strengthen the tie 
between the two nations. During a visit of King George 
and Sir Edward Grey to Paris in April 1914, the Freneh 
Government at the suggestion of the Russian 
Foreign Office, broached the subject of a naval 
understending between England and Russia. The 
success of the Conference is recorded into a letter 
from the Russian Ambassador in Paris to his own 
Government in which he said: 

“Sir Edward replied M.Donmergue that he personally 
completely s ympathired with the thoughts which had been 
expressed to him and that he was quite prepared to 
conclude an agreement with Russia similar to the one 
that existed between England and France.” During May 
and June naval ‘conversations ’ were held between Russian 
ond English naval staffs. German rewspapers learnt of 
these ‘conversations’ and published a flaming account. 
The Russian Government then issued a flat denial. 


In the House of Commons in June 1914, Sir 
Edward Grey was asked ‘whether any regotiations with 
a view to a naval agreement have recently taken place 
or are now pending between Russia and Great Britain?’ 
To this question he gave an evasive reply that there 
were no ‘unpublished agreements which would restrict or 
hamper the freedom of the Government or of Parlia- 
ment to decide whether or not Great Britain should 
participate in a war.’ At this time the Russian 
Ambassador in London wrote to his own Government 
that Sir Edward Grey would ‘find it difficult to ismue a 
denial and go on negotiating at the same time.’ 


Upon this point Professor Beard says: ‘The situation 
was indeed delicate and embarrassing, but Anglo-Russian 
Naval preparations were not halted by the disturbances 
among the statesmen and politicians. When the war 
came a few weeks later all the two powers had to do 
was to order the execution of plans already prepared.’ 


Secret negotiations between France, Russia and Great 
Britain did not cease at the outbreak of war. On the 
contrary a notable series of secret treaties were signed | 
during the period from March 1915 to March 1917. 
The most jmportant of these was the Treaty of London, 
signed on April 26, 1915, by Great Britain, Italy, France 
and Russia. The terms of these treaties were unknown 
to the people of any of the countries concerned until 
they were revealed by the Bolsheviks following the 
overthrow of the Czar, It should be recalled that during 
the psriod there treaties were negotiated the Allied 
leaders were prcclaiming the ideal aims of the ‘war. 


These treaties reveal clearly the very wide divergence 
between the public utterances and the actual purposes of 
the Allied leaders. ‘ Every clause of every treaty,’ 
says G. Lowes Dickinson, ‘dealt simply with the 
transference of territory from the enemy states to the 
allies, that the former might become weaker, and the 
latter stronger. ’ 

According to the provisions of these 
Allied nations were to receive additional 
follows; . 

GREAT BRITAIN—Nenatral zone in Persia, Southern 
Mesopotamia, Bagdad, Haifa, and Akka ia Syria, and 
a part of the German colonies, 


treaties the 
territory a8 
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FRANCE—Syria, Adana Vilayet, territory in Asia 
Minor, Alsace-Liorraine, Saar Valley, ‘occupation of 


territories on the left bank of the Rhine, and a part of 
the German Colonies, 


ITALY —Trentino, Southern Tyrol, Trieste, Country of 
Gorizia — Gradisca, Istria, Istrian islands, Dalmatian 
islands, Valona, Islands of the Aegean, Adalia and 
territory in Asia Minor, extension of colosies in Africa, 
a Share in the war indemnity, 


JAPAN—Parts of Shantung, Pacific Island. 
ROUMANIA—Transylvania, the Banat, Bukovina. 


RUSSIA—Constantinople, Turkey in Hurope, Bos- 
phorous and Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, Imbros and 
Tenedos, fall liberty in Northern Persia; Ispahan and 
Yezd, Trebizond, Erzeram, Van and Bitlis, farther 
territory in Asia Minor. 


SERBIA AND MONTENEGRO—Sonrthern Dalmatian 
coast, Spalato Ragusa, Cattaro, San Giovanniadi Medua 


in Albania, possible annexation of northern Albanian 
district. 


In commenting upon these treaties, Mr, John Foster 
Bass says ‘One reading of this wholesale distribution 
of alien territory will show the flagrant political 
immoralities and the fundamental disagreements with 
every public declaration made by the /ntente statesmen 
to their parliaments and peoples. By these agreements 
the Allies each took its share of the domain of those 
it expected to conquer. ” 


Concerning the effects of these treaties upon tho 
negotiations of The Peace Conference, Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker who was entrusted by President Wilson with the 
Secret minrtes and other important documents and 
requested to prepare a history of the proceedings says : 

‘When the Peace Conference began the same 
elements in each nation, often the same leaders who had 
made those secret treaties were still in power. Not only 
did most of them know and believe in that method of 
diplomacy—some of them had been schooled in it all 
their lives—not only were they committed to the full use 
of the military method, which they also understood 
perfectly, but far more fundamental than either, these 
secret treaties represented the real views, the real desires, 
the real necessities of the various governments... Nothing 
in the voluminous records of the Council of Ten and 
Council of Four at Paris is more impressive than the 
amonht of timc—invaluable time, priceless energy— 
devoted to trying to devise methods of getting around or 
over or through these old secret entangicments. There, 
and not in discussions of the League of Nations, was 
where the. time was lost.... 

‘““Such were; in general, the desires, needs, ambitions, 
of the allied governments set forth in the secret treaties. 
So they intended, if they won the war, to divide up the 
world; so they actually tried to divide it up at the 

“Peace Conference. ‘Though outwardly they were 
combating imperialism as symbolized by Germany, they 
were themselves seeking vast extensions of their own 
imperialend economic power. They kept these agree: 
ments secret from their own people, fearing their 
effect upon the great masses of the workers 
and libere! groups; they kept them secret also 
from their smaller allies, like Serbia, and they kept 
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them secret from America, both before and after America 
came into the war. These treaties, partly disclosed in 
enemy countries through the publication of the Bolsheviki 
and greatly exaggerated there, were powder and shot—army 
corps—to the enemy, for they were used to prove the 
contention of the German war Lords that the allies were 
really fighting to gobble up the world. And finally 
they bore acrop of suspicion, controversy, balked ambition, 
which twice, at least, nearly wrecked the Peace 
Conference, poisoned its discucsions, and warped and 
disfigured its final decisions.” 


Tell-tale Figures 


The following table can hardly fail to interest and 
instruct a worker in the cause of India’s freedom: 


Year Population Areaunder area under Food grain Area nvder 


including cultivation food grains area per cotton 
States in Br, India Million head Mil. Acre 
million million Acres 
acres 
1921 318 rae 204 0°64 acre 15 
1911 315 257 195 062 ” 14 
1901 294 231 177 060 ” 96 


In twenty years the population has gone up from 
294 millions to 318; the area under cultivation of food 
graicrs from 177 to 204 millions. Therefore the food 
grain area per head has apparently gone up frotn .60 to 
.64, bat the increase is deceptive. The nation was 
underfed in 1901. It was still more underfed in 1921, for 
food grain area has to show a much larger increase than 
tte increase in population, if the standard of nutriment 
is to keep pace with the increasing population. The 
foregoing figures were prepared for me to show the 
comparative rise in cotton area. From 9.6 to 15 
millions acres is a phenomenal rise. No doubt it 
has brought mora money to the cultivators but it 


has also increased the price of food-grains, thus 
adding to the starvation of the people making 
it more and more difficult for the lowest strata 
of society to buy enough grain. Because it must be 


remembered that whilst those who grow colton increase 
the price of food-grains the balance of the population 
representing a vast majority not growing cotton have 
not been able to increase their capacity for buying. If 
these figures were further explored it would be found 
that the increase in cultivation area means so much dis- 
placement of grazing area with the result that either our 
cattle become co-sharers with us in our food or are like 
ourselves becoming increasingly underfed and therefore 
giving us less milk, which is what has happened as a 
matter of fact. And thus it is that those who 
have studied the cattle question tell us that 
our cattle have become a burden on the land. This 
does not mean that they should necessarily become a 
burden. The figures present a case for Overhauling the 
Land Revenue system. They demand a scientific’ study 
of the relative value of cotton-growing and the growing 
of grains, and the scientific method of breeding, rearing 
and feeding cattle. The figures also demonstrate the 
absolute necessity of a cottage industry auxillary to ~ 
cultivation. No agricultural country-in the world can 
possibly support a population on. less than one acre per 
head, if the populationis to subsist merely or principally 
on agriculture. 


M. K. G. 
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A Year's Work 


The following extracts from the annual Report of 
the All India spinners’ Association just published will bo 
read with interest: 


\ 


_ 


Production & Sale 


Provinces. Production. Sales. 
Ajmer Rs. 26474 Rs. 25678 
Andhra Rs. 388940 Rs. 636569 
Assam “a0 ne 
Behar Rs. 168464 Rs. 242421 
Bengal Rs. 247626 Rs. 211077 
Berar aes wse 
Bombay ape Rs. 424179 
Burma oki Rs. vealGo 
C. P. Hindi Rs. 3380 Rs. 16793 
C. P. Marathi ace 1 15640 
Delhi Rs. 10807 Rs. 20827 
Gujarat Rs. 42423 Rs. 376141 
Karnatak Rs. 79564 Rs. 120041 
Kerala Rs. .° 3877 Rs. 26420 
Maharashtra Rs. 9565 Rs. 78916 
Punjab Rs. 65576 Rs. 80974 
Sindh Rs. 11350 Rs, (55061 
Tamil Nadu Rs.. 812787 Rs. 952136 
U.P. Rs. 27498 Rs- 66906 
Utkal Rs. 4703 Rs- 29117 
Total... ... Rs. 1903034 Rs. 3361061* 


The above figures are for the period from 1-10-24 
to 30-9-25. They for the most part cover only 
production and sale under the supervision of the Board 
and represent only the. results of the activites that have 
sprung out of the non-co-operation movement. ‘hey 
do not represent such production as has been tradi- 
tionally in existence in several parts of Assam, 
Rajasthan, Punjab and Andhra, independent of this 
movement. 


It will be seen from the above that there has been 
remarkable progress in the case of Tamil Nadu, Bengal 
and Behar. Tamil Nadu has increased its production 
by nearly 75% and at the same time organised local 
sales in a systematic way so that it has been able 
to consume Rs. 43 lakhs, nearly equal to its total 
output of the previous year. Bengal and Behar are 
also well organised and are making vigorous efforts 
towards pushing on their activities. Their production 
this year is more than double that of the previous year. 
Andhra figures also represent fairly considerable work, 
though, owing to the excessive decentralisation there 
even now the reports cannot be said to be complete. 
The provinces of Karnatak, U. P. and Punjab are 
working steadily and offer promise of extensive work 
in the’ future. Bombay, ana Gujerat are known as 
good: markets for khadi. Gujerat is also making an 
effort to increase local production. The possibilities in 
Rajputana, Utkal, Assam and the districts surrounding 
Delhi are great but to day we have no organisations 
in these provinces that can deal with -the facilities 
available there. Attempts are however being made to 
set up suitable agencies of work in these areas. 


* The sale figures involve considerable duplication, 


Aid from Municipalities & Local Boards 

It may not be out of place in a report of the 
Board to mention that the advent of Congressmen in 
local bodies has led in some instances to these Bodies 
taking interest in Khadi, The General Secretary of 
the A. I. C.C. after the Belguam Congress circularised 
the municipalities and local Boards in various parts of 
the country to enlist their sympathies in favour of 
Khadi. The replies received from some of them, 
especially from the United Provinces, and the ipforma- 
tion received latter from the Behar Provincial Khadi 
Board disclosed the fact that many of them have 
abolished the octroi duty on Khadi, given orders for 
Khadi and introduced spinning in schools. The efforts 
of the Allahabad munictpality towards the introduction 
of spinning in their schools have met with remarkable 
success. Benares municipality also has made efforts in 
this connection with success. The Bombay Corporation 
has ordered Khadi for over Rs. 12000/-: for the require- 
ments of the King Edward Memorial Hospital. In 
Sindh the municipality of Karachi has been ordering 
large quantities of Khadi for the last two or three 
years. In the South the municipality of Tirupati has 
done appreciable work in Khadi. It has introduced 
spinningin schools and. is also maintaining a khadi 
bhandar which has sold khadi worth Rs. 3,440-8~6 
during the year. 

The following municipal and other local bodies have 
introduced or séSdlved to introduce spinniNg in the 
schools under their control: 


it 

2. 

3: 

4,. 

bs 

6. 

hi 

8. 

9. Puri a - (In primary schools). 
10. Cuttack. me (In girls’ schools ). 
11. Sambalpur,, nS (In primary schools ). 
12. Gaya = », (In lower primary schools for 

boys and in all girls’ schools) 

13... Patna - ie / 

14. Shahabad ,, ~ 

15. Saran » ty 


- 16 Champaran ,» + 
The following municipalities have either reduced or 
abolished the octroi on khadi: 
1. Hardwar municipality: 4. Hardoi municipality. 
2. Atrauli 9 5. Sitapur 
3. Lucknow ai 
The following have encouraged khadi. by resolving 
to purchase the same “for municipal purposes and for 
uniform of ,enployees: 
1, Allahabad municipality. 8, Banda District Board 


2. Lucknow is 9. Pertabgarh ,, 9 

3. Karachi 10, Gonda eos 

4, Ahmedabad ___,, 11, Sitapur 8 R 

5. Benares ri ' 12, Meerut . re 

6. Barabanki District Board. 13. Bombay -Gorporation 
7. Jalaun 


” ” 
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